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Genetic Psychology Monographs (continued) 
VOLUME 1—1926 
Performance tests for children of pre-school age—R. STUTSMAN E. 
An experimental study е6 GEAR an КМ. ossa 
4. A study of natio-racial ment ifferences—N. D. M. 
A psychological study of juvenile delinquency by group methods—J. W. BRIDGES AND К. M. B. BRIDGES 
The influence of puberty praecox upon mental growth—A. СЕЗЕ. 
VOLUME 2—1927 
2. The mind of a gorilla—R. M. YERKES i Е 
The role. of eye-muscles and mouth-muscles in the expression of the emotions—K. DUNLAP 
Family similarities in mental-test abilities—R. R. WILLOUGHBY 
Céordination in the locomotion of infants—L. Н. BURNSIDE 
The mind of a gorilla: Part II. Mental development—R. M. YERKES 
ы VOLUME 3—January-June, 1928 
An experimental study of the olfactory sensitivity of the white rat—J. R. LiGGETT 
A photographic study of eye movements in reading formulae—M. A. TINKER 
An experimental study of the East Kentucky mountaineers—N. D. M. Нівѕсн 
Responses of foetal guinea pigs prematurely delivered—G. T. AVERY м 
Objective differentiation between three groups in education (teachers, research workers, and  administrators)— 
M. B. JENSEN 


The effect of segregation on the sex behavior of the white rat as measured by the obstruction method—M. JENKINS 
VOLUME 4—July-December, 1928 А. 
Observation and training of fundamental habits in young children—E. A. Borr, W. Е. Bratz, №. CHANT, AND| 
Borr 


2 & 3. Determination of a content of the course in literature of a suitable difficulty for junior and senior high school 


4& 
6. 


Beane 


& 6. A study of the smiling and laughing of infants in the first year of life—R. W. WASHBURN 


students—M. C. BURCH Bh; фы, | 
5. Methods for diagnosis and treatment of cases of reading disability —M. MONROE * 
The relative effectiveness of lecture and individual reading as methods of college teaching—E. B. GREENE 


VOLUME s—January-June, 1929 
The age factor in animal learning: I. Rats in the problem box and the maze—C. P. STONE 
The effect of delayed incentive on the hunger drive in the white rat—E. L. HAMILTON 
Which hand is the eye of the blind?—J. M. SMITH 
‘The effect of attitude on free word association-time—A. G. EKDAHL m 
The localization of tactual space: A study of average and constant errors under different types of localization— 
L. E. Core 
The effects of gonadectomy, vasotomy, and injections of placental and orchic extracts on the sex behavior of the 
white rat—H, W. NISSEN 1 
VOLUME 6—July-December, 1929 ў ; 
Learning and growth їп identical infant twins: An experimental study by the method of co-twin control—A. 
GESELL AND H. THOMPSON 
The age factor in animal learning: II. Rats on a multiple light discrimination box and a difficult maze—C. P, STONE 
The acquisition and interference of motor habits in young children—E. MCGINNIS * 
A vocational and socio-educational survey of graduates and non-graduates of small high schools of New England— 
A. D. MUELLER 


VOLUME 7—January-June, 1930 
Tensions and emotional factors in reaction—E, DUFFY 
‘Teacher influence on class achievement: A study of the relationship of estimated teaching ability to pupil achievement in reading and 
arithmetic—H. R. TAYLOR 


3 & 4. A study of the effect of inverted retinal stimulation upon spatially coordinated behavior—P. Н. EWERT. 
5. A study of the mental development of children with lesion in the central nervous system—E. E. LORD 
6. An experimental study upon three hundred school children over a six-year period—N. D. M. HIRSCH 
VOLUME &—July-December, 1930 
1, The amount and nature of activities of newborn infants under constant external stimulating conditions during the 
first ten days of life—O. C. IRWIN 
2. Race and social differences in performance tests—S. D. PORTEUS, et al. 
3. Language and growth: The relative efficacy of early and deferred vocabulary training, studied by the method of 
co-twin control-—L. C. STRAYER | 
4. Eye-movements and optic nystagmus in early infancy—J. M. McGinnis \ 
5 & 6. Reactions of kindergarten, first-, and second-grade children to constructive play materials—L, FARWELL f 
VOLUME 9—January-June, 1931 | 
& 2. The status of the first-born with special reference to intelligence —H. Н. Hsiao 
& 4. An experimental study of bright, average, and dull children at the four-year mental level--H. P. DAVIDSON 


& 


1 
2. 
3& 
5& 


An historical, critical, and experimental study of the Seashore-Kwalwasser test battery—P. R. FARNSWORTH 
^ comparison of difficulty and improvement in the learning of bright and dull children in reproducing a descriptive 
selection—F. Т. WILSON 
VOLUME 10—July-December, 1931 
А comparative study of a group of southern white and negro infants—M. B. McGraw 


An experimental study of prehension in infants by means of systematic ci rds—H. M. HAL 
The limits of learning ability in kittens—A. M. SHUEY ds Jena con VERSON 
6 


The effect of habit interference upon performance in maze learning—O. W. ALM 
3 VOLUME 11—January-June, 1932 

General factors in transfer of training in the white rat—T, A. JACKSON 

The effect of color on visual apprehension and perception—M. A. TINKER 

The reliability and validity of maze experiments with white rats—R. LEEPER 

A critical study of two lists of best books for children—F. К. SHUTTLEWORTH 

6. Measuring human energy cost in industry: A general guide to the literature—R. M. PAGE 
5 VOLUME 12—July-December, 1932 

Family resemblances in verbal and numerical abilities—H. D. CARTER 

me development of fine prehension in infancy—B. M. CASTNER 

6. 


- The growth of adaptive behavior in infants: An experimental study at seven levels—H. M. «RDSON 
- Differential reactions to taste and temperature stimuli in newborn Mufánis К. JENSEN JL ee 
У ВИ VOLUME 13—January-June, 1933 | 
A critique of sublimation in males: A study of forty superior single men—W. S. TAYLOR 
Ms RA V eerie and determination of hand preference—H. L, Косн, et al. 
e growth anc ‘cline of intelligence: A study of a he ixty—l y 
Mates wot быр ige y omogeneous group between the ages of ten and sixty—H. E. 
E [RN Bus complexity of the habit to be acquired and the form of the learning curve in young 
Eating habits in relation to personality development of t three-year- Я 7 ixty-ni 
children in two nursery schools РА A. Error о" SP ace Set ча А йу чу ул 
Coordinating mechanisms of the spinal cord—O. C. INGEBRITSEN 
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| Genetic Psychology Monographs (continued) 


VOLUME 14—July-December, 1933 
Mental growth during the first three years: A developmental study of sixty-one children by repeated tests—N, BAYLEY 
A study of triplets: including theories of their possible genetic relationships—F. N. ANDERSON AND N. V. SCHEIDEMANN 
The objective measurement of emotional reactions—H. V. GASKILL т 
Development of behavior in the fetal cat—J. D. Corontos 
A study of certain language developments of children in grades four to twelve, inclusive—L. L. LABRANT 
The effect of early and delayed practice on memory and motor performances studied by the method of co-twin 


control—J. R. HILGARD 
VOLUME 15—January-June, 1934 
1. Studies in the psychology of tone and music—P. R. FARNSWORTH 
2. Motor learning of children in equilibrium in relation to nutrition—E. L. BEEBE " 
| 3. Discrimination limens of pattern and size in the goldfish Carassius auratus—J. B. ROWLEY 
n 
5 


ana ens 


. Limits of learning ability in the white rat and the guinea pig—B. F. RIESS 
& 6. The limits of learning ability in rhesus monkeys—H. A. FJELD 
f VOLUME 16—July-December, 1934 
A statistical study of ratings on the California Behavior Inventory for Nursery-School Children—H. S. CONRAD 
Ап eye-movement study of objective examination questions—A. FRANDSEN " 
. An experimental study of constitutional types—O. KLINEBERG, S. E. ASCH, AND Н. BLOCK 
4. The development of a battery of objective group tests of manual laterality, with the results of their application to 
5 


1300 children—W. N. DuROsT 
& 6. An experimental study in the prenatal guinea-pig of the origin and development of reflexes and patterns of 
behavior in relation to the stimulation of specific receptor areas during the period of active fetal life—L. CARMICHAEL 
VOLUME 17—January-December, 1935 

1. Organization of behavior in the albino rat—R. L. THORNDIKE 

2. Brightness discrimination in the rhesus monkey—M. P. CRAWFORD 

3. The limits of learning ability in cebus monkeys—A. M. KocH 

4. Nature-nurture and intelligence—A. M. LEAHY 

5 

6. 


On intelligence of epileptic children—E. B. SULLIVAN AND L. GAHAGAN 
A study of the play of children of preschool age by an unobserved observer—D. L. COCKRELL 
VOLUME 18—January-December, 1936 
1, Sex differences in variational tendency—Q. MCNEMAR AND L. M. TERMAN 
2, The process of learning to dress among nursery-school children—C. B. Key, M. R. Ware, M. P. Honzik, А. B. 
HEINEY, AND D. ERWIN 
Ё з. A study of the present social status of a group of adults, who, when they were in elementary schools, were classified 
as mentally deficient—W. R. BALLER 
4. The influence of specific experience upon mental organizations—A. ANASTASI 
5 & 6. Studies in aggressiveness—L. BENDER, S. KEISER, AND P. SCHILDER 
VOLUME 19—January-December, 1937 
1, Psychological bases of self-mutilation—C. DABROWSKI 
Masculine temperament and secondary sex characteristics: A study of the relationship between psychological and 
physical measures of masculinity—H. GILKINSON 
2. A psychological study of forty unmarried mothers—R. NOTTINGHAM 
Behavior problems in the children of psychotic and criminal parents—L. BENDER 
Domination and integration in the social behavior of young children ia dn experimental play situation—H. Н. ANDERSON 
‘The sequential patterning of prone progression in the human infant—L. B. AMES 
] VOLUME 20—January-December, 1938 
| 1. The relationship between characteristics of personality and physique in adolescents—P. S. DE О. CABoT 
2. Behavior problems of elementary school children: А descriptive and comparative study—I, Y. MASTEN 
Graphic representation of a man by four-year-old children in nine prescribed drawing situations—P. F. GRIDLEY 
Differences between two groups of adult criminals—R. S. TOLMAN 
A comparative study by means of the Rorschach method of personality development in twenty pairs of identical 
twins—E. TROUP 
Individual differences in the facial expressive behavior of preschool children; A study by the time-sampling method— 


Swan 
VOLUME 21—January-December, 1939 
1. An experimental analysis of “level of aspiration"—R. GOULD 
2. Some light on the problem of bilingualism as found from a study of the progress in mastery of English among pre- 
school children of non-American ancestry in Hawaii—M. E. SMITH 
3. Domination and social integration in the behavior of kindergarten children and teachers—H. H. ANDERSON 
í The capacity of the rhesus and cebus monkey and the gibbon to acquire differential response to complex visual 
stimuli—W. E. GALT 
4. The social-sex development of children—E. Н. CAMPBELL 
VOLUME 22—January-December, 1940 
1. Measuring human relations; An introduction to the study of the interaction of individuals—E. D. CHAPPLE 
2. Aggressive behavior in young children and children's attitudes toward aggression—M. D. FITE 
3, Student attitudes toward religion—E, NELSON 
The prediction of the outcome-on-furlough of dementia praecox patients—J. S. ЈАСОВ 
Significant characteristics of preschool children as located in the Conrad inventory—K. Н. READ 
4. Learning by children at noon-meal in a nursery school: Ten "good" eaters and ten "poor" eaters—]. B. McCay, E. B. 
WARING, AND P. J. KRUSE / и A 
Studies in the interpretation of play: I. Clinical observation of play disruption in young children—E. H. ERIKSON 
VOLUME 23— January-June, 1941 
1. An analysis of certain variables in a developmental study of language—F. M. YOUNG 
Infant development under conditions of restricted practice and of minimum social stimulationh—W. DENNIS 
R An analysis of the mental factors of various age groups from nine to sixty—B. BALINSKY 
2. Factors influencing performance on group and individual tests of intelligence: 1. Rate of work—M, W. BENNETT 
Individual differences in apperceptive reaction: A study of the response of preschool children to pictures—E. W. AMEN 
VOLUME 24— July-December, 1941 
1. Twins T and C from infancy to adolescence: A biogenetic study of individual differences by the method of co-twin 
pilot, GESELL AND Н. THOMPSON р A. L Brno 
inger nail-biting: Its incipiency, incidence, and amelioration—A. L. Br i 
An жакры study of the factors of maturation and practice in the behavioral development of the embryo of the 
frog, Rana pipiens—A. FROMME 
2. The Fels child behavior scales—T. W. RICHARDS AND М. P. SIMONS A 
Measurement of the size of general English vocabulary through the elementary grades and high school—M. K. SMITH 
Stereotypes in the field of musical eminence—P. К. FARNSWORTH 
; VOLUME 25—January-June, 1942 
1. A study of factors determining family size in a selected professional group—J. C. FLANAGAN 
A genetic study of geometrical-optical illusions—A. WALTERS bs 
Interpretation of behavior-ratings in terms of favorable and unfavorable deviations; A study of scores from the Read- 
Conrad Behavior Inventory—K. H. READ AND H. S. CONRAD 
' 2. Are there any innate behavior tendencies?—J. B. SCHOOLLAND 
An investigation of the intelligibility of the speech of the deaf—C. V. HUDGINS AND F. C. NUMBERS 
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Genetic Psychology Monographs (continued) 


VOLUME 26—July-December, 1942 
The critical frequency limen for visual flicker in children between the ages of 6 and 18—V. L. MILLER 2 
Some factors determining handedness in the white rat—K. L. WENTWORTH 
Motivation and behavior—E. FRENKEL-BRUNSWIK 
VOLUME 27—January-June, 1943 1 
Comparison of children's personality traits, attitudes, and intelligence with parental occupation—N. R. MADDY - \ 
A comparative study of mental functioning patterns of problem and non-problem children seven, eight, and nine 
years of age—M. L. PIGNATELLI 
VOLUME 28—July-December, 1943 
Separation anxiety in young children: A study of hospital cases—H. EDELSTON 
Correlates of vocational preferences—W. A. BRADLEY, JR. 
VOLUME 29—January-June, 1944 
Mental changes after bilateral prefrontal lobotomy—S. D. PORTEUS AND R. D. KEPNER 
A twin-controlled experiment on the learning of auxiliary languages—B. Price, W. J. Kost, AND W, M. TAYLOR 
VOLUME 30—July-December, 1944 ; 
А method of administering and evaluating the thematic appreciation test in group situations —R. M. CLARK 
A study of anxiety reactions in young children by means of a projective technique—R. TEMPLE AND E. W. AMEN 
VOLUME 31—January-June, 1945 
The evolution of intelligent behavior in rhesus monkeys—B. WEINSTEIN 
Perceptual behavior of brain-injured, mentally defective children: An experimental study by means of the Rorschach 


technique—H. WERNER 
VOLUME 32—July-December, 1945 

—H. A. Murray AND C. D. MORGAN 
.—H. A. Murray AND C. D. MORGAN 

VOLUME 33—January-June, 1946 
Interpretation of spontaneous drawings and paintings—T. S. WAEHNER 
Preferences for sex symbols and their personality correlates—K. FRANCK 
Outstanding traits; In a selected college group, with some reference to career interests and war records—F. L. WELLS 

AND W. L. Woops 


clinical study of sentiments: 
A clinical study of sentiments: 


VOLUME 34—July-December, 1946 
The relation of emotional adjustment to intellectual function—J. L. DESPERT AND Н. О, PIERCE 
The smiling response: A contribution to the ontogenesis of social relations—R. A. SPITZ 
Finger-painting and personality diagnosis —P. J. NAPOLI 
VOLUME 35—January-June, 1947 
The thematic apperception technique in the study of culture-personality relations—W. E. HENRY 
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HUDSON PICTORIAL DEPTH PERCEPTION TEST: 
CULTURAL CONTENT AND QUESTION 
WITH A WESTERN SAMPLE*'? 


Boston University 
MARGARET А. HAGEN AND MARGARET M. JOHNSON 


SUMMARY 


Since the Hudson Pictorial Depth Perception Test currently provides the 
main source of evidence about cross-cultural pictorial depth perception, an 
investigation was designed to study the effects of culturally relevant subject 
matter, identification of pictorial content, and specific questioning em- 
ployed in the test with a Western reared S group (V = 160 elementary 
and college students). Two forms of the Hudson Test were used: The 
African form is composed of the six hunting scenes used by Hudson. An 
American version of the test was designed to duplicate the pictorial infor- 
mation in the African version. Half the Ss were asked Hudson’s question 
containing the word “nearer,” and half were asked the question with 
“aiming” (or “throwing”). Both the familiarity of the cultural content and 
the specific terms used in questioning strongly influenced performance. 
There is evidence of a gradual developmental change in sensitivity to depth 
cues when portrayed in Hudson’s test, but not when those cues appear in 
the familiar American context. Also with the African version of the test, 
the question containing “nearer” evoked more than two and one half times 
the three-dimensional responding evoked by the question containing “aim- 
ing.” 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In the literature, there are very few investigations of pictures more 
complex than those of outline forms, and what work has been done is 
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mainly of one type—studies of African pictorial depth perception. Hudson 
(2, 3, 4, 5) is the instigator of a whole minor body of research. He devised 
the Hudson Pictorial Depth Perception Test (HPDPT) which has since 
been used repeatedly by himself and other investigators. The test consists 
primarily of outline drawings of three figures: a hunter with a spear, an 
antelope, and an elephant. Depth is depicted variously by relative size, 
overlapping contour, and linear perspective, singly and in combination. 
Hudson writes, “Responses to the questions whether the hunter was aiming 
at elephant or antelope or whether elephant or antelope was nearer the 
hunter were taken as equivalent indications of two-dimension or three- 
dimensional pictorial perception" (5, p. 94). The consistent result seems to 
have been that Ss did best whose cultural background and home life 
favored frequent exposures to Western style pictures. Hudson concludes 
the “two-dimension” performance is due to misperceptions of the Western 
pictorial depth cues. 

It is impossible, however, to tell if nondepth perception is due to inabil- 
ity to perceive depth information, to the specific content of the pictures 
independent of the depth information, or to the specific terms used in 
questioning Ss. АП of the investigators using Hudson's tests seem to ignore 
the basic ambiguity of the content of the pictures. Mundy-Castle (7) used 
the Hudson test with Ghanaian children 5 to 10 years old (7). Most Ss 
almost always gave two-dimensional responses. There were also many 
"misidentifications" of objects like the road, the horizon, the hill, and the 
elephant. Now clearly, if the elephant is seen as a "pig, rabbit, goat, sheep, 
lion, tiger, dog" or other small animal, then all the resultant size perspec- 
tive relations in the picture are altered. Depth in these pictures is not very 
determinant even with correct identification; without it the test is useless as 
а depth perception measure. 

Kilbride and Robbins (6) used two of Hudson's pictures to test the ability 
of the Ganda to use linear perspective as a pictorial depth cue (6). Each S 
was asked for each road, *What is this?" A Correct response (e.g., road, 
river, path, etc.) was interpreted as use of the linear perspective cue to 
pictorial depth perception. An incorrect response (e.g., hill, stone, ladder, 
letter "A," etc.) was interpreted as a failure to use the linear perspective cue 
for depth. This is not a test of Ganda ability to use linear perspective as a 
depth cue. It does indicate their inability to accept two lines drawn on a 
card as unequivocally the edges of a road. 

Omari and Cook (8), testing black and Puerto Rican American children, 
found significantly more three-dimensional responding to questions con- 
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taining the word "farther" than to questions containing "nearer" (8). They 
suggest that three-dimensional responding on Hudson's test may have been 
spuriously depressed by the nature of the question asked of Ss. Pilot work 
by the present author has indicated that contrary to Hudson's assumption, 
Western adults did not treat as equivalent the questions whether the hunter 
was aiming at elephant or antelope or whether elephant or antelope was 
nearer the hunter. 

Since the Hudson Test currently provides the main source of evidence 
about (cross-cultural) pictorial depth perception, an investigation was de- 
signed to study the effects of culturally relevant subject matter, identifica- 
tion of pictorial content, and specific questioning employed in the test with 
a Western reared S group familiar all their lives with Western-style picto- 
rial depth representation. 


B. METHOD 


Two forms of the Hudson Test were devised to investigate the effect of 
cultural content on performance. Form AFR (African) is composed of the 
six hunting scenes used by Hudson. Each picture shows a man, an 
elephant, an antelope, a spear, a tree, and a hill. Depth information is 
graded. Picture 1 contains only the cue of relative size. Pictures 2 and 3 
contain in addition the depth cue of overlapping. Pictures 4, 5, and 6 
contain the relative size cue plus three versions of linear perspective. An 
American version of the test (Form AMER—Figure 1) was constructed to 
duplicate as nearly as possible the pictorial information in the African 
version. All pictured objects and depth cues are identical except that the 
African native is replaced by a Western style boy, the elephant by a girl in 
a blue shirt, the antelope by a girl in a red shirt, and the spear by a ball. 

Hudson views the two questions *Which is nearer the man, elephant or 
antelope?" and *Which is the hunter aiming at, elephant or antelope?" as 
soliciting identical information about relative depth of the pictured objects. 
Since previous work suggests differential responding to various interroga- 
tion procedures, half the Ss were asked the question containing the word 
“nearer” and half were asked the question with “aiming” (or throwing"). 


1. Subjects 


The Ss were first, third, and fifth grade children from a Boston area 
elementary school and adults from an Introductory Psychology course at 
Boston University. There were 40 Ss at each grade level. Ss at each age 
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FIGURE 1 
Тор: FoRM AMER, PICTURE 1; BorTOM: Form AFR, PICTURE 1. 
[Reprinted from Hudson (2, p. 186)] 
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were divided into four groups of 10 Ss, one group for each combination of 
cultural form of the test and interrogation procedure. 


2. Procedure 


Ss were seated at a table across from E and told, “Га like you to look at 
some pictures for me and answer some questions about what you see." 
Pictures were presented in the single order, Pictures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 as 
described above and utilized by Hudson. For each picture, ће S was asked 
first, “What do you see?" and was required to identify by naming and 
pointing to all the objects in the picture. Incorrect identifications were 
recorded for analysis but not corrected. The S was then asked, *What is 
nearer the man (boy), the elephant (girl in blue shirt) or the antelope (girl in 
red shirt)?” or “Which is the man aiming at, elephant or antelope?” 
(“Whom is the boy throwing the ball to, the girl in blue or the girl in red?") 
Only the third question was scored for presence or absence of pictorial 
depth perception, but the second question was included to conform to 
Hudson's procedure. The $ saw each picture in his assigned series only 
once and was given as much time as needed to answer the questions. 

With younger children the entire procedure was preceded by a short 
period of general conversation to establish rapport with the child. Pretest 
on Red-Blue discrimination was administered.? 


C. RESULTS 


An analysis of variance for a three-factor experiment was conducted. 
The factors were (a) school grade (first graders, third graders, fifth graders, 
and college students); (b) culture (African pictures and American); and (c) 
question (“Who is nearer the hunter [boy]?” and “Who is the hunter [boy] 
aiming [throwing] at?" Each S received a score from 1 to 6 for the total 
number of 3D responses evoked by all six pictures. 

The main effect for grade was significant [F (3,144) = 10.35, p < .01]. A 
Tukey HSD test for multiple comparisons between means indicated that 
while mean scores at adjacent grades did not differ, 5th graders showed 
more pictorial depth responding than did 1st graders, and adults showed 
more than 3rd graders. The data indicate a gradual age-graded increase in 
three-dimensional responding to the pictorial material which failed to reach 


3 Since it was possible that the red and blue colors in the blouses of the children functioned 
as additional depth information, no-color controls were run for all age groups. The deletion of 
color did not significantly affect three-dimensional performance at any grade level, nor was 
there any discernible nonsignificant pattern by grade level or picture. 
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question “Who is nearer the hunter, elephant or antelope?” evoked more 
than 2 1/2 times the 3D responding evoked by the question “Who is the 
hunter aiming at, the elephant or the antelope?" 

The Culture X Grade interaction also reached significance at the p < .01 
level [F (3,144) — 9.84]; see Figure 3. A Tukey HSD test showed no 
developmental change with grade with the American pictorial materials. 
With the African pictures, adults showed significantly more 3D responding 
than any child group, and the 5th graders responded three-dimensionally 
more often than the 1st graders. 
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D. DISCUSSION 


The results of this study indicate that both the familiarity of the cultural 
content and the specific terms used in questioning strongly influence per- 
formance on the Hudson Pictorial Depth Perception Test. There is evi- 
dence of a gradual developmental change in sensitivity to depth cues when 
portrayed in Hudson's test, but not when those cues appear in the familiar 
context of an Americanized version of the test. This suggests that Hudson's 
test is situation specific and, as such, is not a reliable test of pictorial depth 
perception. Support for this contention comes from Deregowski who re- 
peated Hudson's test with Bantu adults and children in Lusaka (1). He also 
gave them line drawings representing bamboo splint figures to be con- 
structed by the Ss. Even where Ss did not make three-dimensional re- 
sponses to Hudson's pictures, they frequently constructed three-dimen- 
sional splint figures from the line drawings. Making the splint figures 
first improved performance on Hudson's pictures. It is interesting that line 
drawings of splint figures contained more salient or meaningful depth 
information than the pictures of presumably familiar scenes in Hudson's 
test. In the present study the American content was designed to be as 
meaningful and familiar to the Western sample as possible. It should be 
noted that all Ss, even those tested with the African materials, correctly 
identified all pictured objects except to call the antelope a deer or reindeer. 
The unfamiliarity of the African pictures is perhaps better defined in the 
extrapictorial knowledge an observer brings to picture perception, in terms 
of his uncertainty about the probable character and layout of a real, 
three-dimensional responding, even in African samples, depending on the 
familiarity of the hunting scene to the samples tested. Three-dimensional 
responding in these samples may also be depressed by the type of question 
asked about the depth relations portrayed. Hudson treated the “nearer” 
and the "aiming" questions as equivalent. The present study has shown 
that they are not when the cultural content of the pictures is unfamiliar. 

Two other points should be noted. Given the apparent simplicity of the 
test, it is odd that none of Hudson's samples, white or black, young or old, 
produced anything near perfect performance. This result indicates that it 
may not be the Ss or the pictorial depth cues that are at fault but the 
portrayal in Hudson's pictures. Also, with black African high school pupils 
and graduate teachers, Hudson notes that hesitation in responding was 
noticeable and was particularly pronounced with the graduate teachers, 
some of whom took as long as one hour per picture to respond (2). One 
hour per picture to respond to two simple questions suggests that these 
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samples did not view the task in quite the same manner as Hudson did. 
Better communication between the E and the Ss would have given the 
results greater credibility. The conclusion should be drawn that we need 
sources of information about pictorial depth perception other than Hud- 
son's test. Both Deregowski's and the present results suggest that multiple 
measures with dissimilar materials would prove illuminating. 
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NATIONAL STEREOTYPES AS A FUNCTION OF CONFLICT 
AND TERRITORIAL PROXIMITY: A TEST OF THE 
MIRROR IMAGE HYPOTHESIS*! 


Universidad Central, Caracas, Venezuela; and Universidad de los Andes, Bogotá, Colombia 


JosÉ MIGUEL SALAZAR AND GERARDO MARIN? 


SUMMARY 


In a test of the mirror image hypothesis, data were obtained from 429 
men and women college students in Colombia and Venezuela on an open- 
ended questionnaire and a semantic differential. Ss evaluated own- and 
other-country nationals, as well as other Latin American countries. А 
mirror image phenomenon was found in the semantic differential part but 
not in the open-ended format. Results are discussed in terms of the mirror 
image hypothesis as a function of territorial proximity and conflict but only 
within the evaluative dimensions of a stereotype. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Bronfenbrenner (4) proposed the hypothesis of a mirror image phenome- 
non with regard to the mutual perceptions of two groups in conflict. 
Basically he hypothesized that two groups would perceive themselves in 
the same positive way and perceive the other or "enemy" in similarly 
negative ways. This hypothesis was particularly evidenced in an analysis of 
the relationship between the Soviet Union and the U.S.A.; members of 
each country saw themselves as peaceful and free and the other as aggres- 
sive, deluded, and exploited. 

The mirror image hypothesis has been corroborated by different authors 
and in different contexts (e.g., 1, 6, 7, 12). However, studies carried out in 
Japan (2, 3) did not validate the concept, since the country considered most 
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friendly (the United States) is the most dissimilar to the Japanese in the 
stereotypic perception and the least friendly (China) is the most similar in 
stereotypic characteristics to the Japanese. 

Haque (7) conducted an analysis of the stereotype studies carried out in 
India and Pakistan (by himself and other authors) over two decades with 
reference to the two ethnic and national groups. He found that in general 
the mirror image phenomenon occurred in the mutual perceptions of In- 
dians and Pakistanis, although in some studies there were occasional dif- 
ferences in the two stereotypes—mostly in intensity and not in directional- 
ity. While some of the groups used different traits to characterize them- 
selves or the other group, the final analysis showed a positive self- 
evaluation and a negative characterization of the other group. These trait 
differences were explained by Haque in relation to the differing social 
desirability of some traits in the Muslim and Hindu cultures. 

The present researchers tried to capitalize on a conflict between Colom- 
bia and Venezuela resulting from a border demarcation disagreement. 
These countries share the same culture and during a brief period even 
formed one nation (1819-1830). Although the territorial borders have been 
established since the time of the separation, it was not until recently that 
the two countries decided definitely to determine their territorial waters in 
the Atlantic Ocean. The area being divided is supposed to be rich in 
petroleum, and this has motivated angry reactions and protests from the 
population and the mass media in both countries. In addition to the 
territorial issue, other problems have plagued the relations between the two 
countries, the most serious of which have been the illegal traffic of “in- — 
documentados” or people without appropriate visaes from Colombia to 
Venezuela where they have competed for jobs with the work force of that 
country. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


The Ss were 211 university students in Caracas, Venezuela, and 218 
university students in Bogotá, Colombia. The S 5, all native born in their 
respective countries, were chosen randomly from two universities that 
have similar characteristics (private, religious, and with a student body 
generally belonging to what could be considered the upper middle class). 
They were chosen from the same fields of study (law, engineering, jour- 
nalism, and psychology) and within each field а similar number of students 
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was sampled. The mean age was 19.9 years for the Colombians and 20.7 
for the Venezuelan group. Ss of both sexes were included. 


2. Instruments 


The Ss were presented with a booklet that contained two different 
measures: first, the S characterized the different groups in a free format 
similar to that utilized by Ehrlich and Rinehart (5) where the Ss were 
simply given the names of the national groups and were asked to write the 
traits that characterized them. The second part presented the Ss with the 
same national groups to be evaluated on a semantic differential (SD) 
containing five evaluative scales. The scales selected were those with the 
highest loading on the evaluative dimension in the Santoro (10) study of 
semantic space in Venezuela. The pairs utilized were good-bad, desirable- 
undesirable, fortunate-unfortunate, loved-hated, and pleasant (simpatico)- 
unpleasant. The national groups evaluated by the Venezuelan Ss were 
Venezuelans, Mexicans, Argentinians, Brazilians, Ecuadorians, Peruvians, 
and Colombians. The Colombian Ss evaluated the same groups and in the 
same order except that Colombians were presented first and Venezuelans 
last. The last page of the booklet asked the Ss for personal data, such as . 
age, sex, field of study, and place of birth. The booklets were completed 
during class time; student volunteers acted as proctors. 


C. RESULTS 


Even though the five SD scales were selected on the basis of their high 
loading in the evaluative dimension, through an item analysis it became 
apparent that one of the scales, “fortunate-unfortunate,” did not correlate 
highly with the other four, particularly among Colombian Ss. Apparently 
this is a particular case of scale-concept interaction in which the pair 
“Venezuelan-fortunate” has a descriptive rather than an evaluative mean- 
ing. In view of this situation, the evaluative scores were obtained on the 
basis of only four of the five scales: good-bad, desirable-undesirable, 
loved-hated, and pleasant (simpatico)-unpleasant. Several other Latin 
American nationalities were included in the data gathering only for meth- 
odological and. not substantive reasons. 

Table 1 presents the results obtained with the semantic differential 
indicating the median values given in each of the scales to both nation- 
alities. Comparisons of the autostereotypes with the heterostereotypes 
through the Kolmogorov-Smirnov test produced significant differences. 

A comparison of the mean autostereotypes in the four evaluative scales 
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TABLE 1 
STEREOTYPES MEASURED BY THE SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL (MEDIANS) 
Colombians Venezuelans 
Scale Colombians Venezuelans Colombians Venezuelans 
Pleasant- 

Unpleasant 6.01 3.16 3.93 6.30 
Good-Bad 5.81 3.67 3.71 5.31 
Desirable- 

Undesirable 5.48 3,28 3.47 5.58 
Loved-Hated 5.19 3.23 3.76 5.61 

Total 5.64 3.26 3.74 5.60 


Note: A high median indicates a positive evaluation in a seven point scale. All differences 
between autostereotype and heterostereotype are significant at p < .001. 
indicates no differences in two of the cases, with some differences noted in 
the scale “good-bad” where the Colombians were more likely to describe 
themselves as good and in the scale “loved-hated” in which the Ven- 
ezuelans were more likely to describe themselves as loved. 

For heterostereotypes the degree of agreement among the Ss of either 
country is less than in the case of autostereotypes. The Kolmogorov- 
Smirnov test indicates significant differences in the pleasant-unpleasant 
and in the loved-hated scales, with the Colombians more likely to describe 
the Venezuelans as unpleasant and hated. 

The results obtained with the SD scales were submitted to a distance 
analysis, as suggested by Osgood et al., (9). The Colombian Ss perceived 
all Latin American groups, including themselves, very close together, ex- 
cept for the Venezuelans, whom they perceived at a significant distance 
from the other groups. The Venezuelan Ss did the same when they per- 
ceived the. Colombians. 

From the free format a great number of adjectives were obtained. As is 
common in such cases the degree of coincidence is low (5). With reference 
to only those adjectives in which there was at least 1096 agreement (includ- 
ing very close synonyms) we obtained from each group seven adjectives 
from the self-descriptions of Venezuelans and Colombians, and six adjec- 
tives from the description of the other group (see Table 2). Five of the 
seven self-descriptions (lazy, happy, pleasant, kind, and good) overlap. In 
addition, the Colombians described themselves as "intelligent" and 
“hardworking,” and the Venezuelans described themselves as "irresponsi- 
ble" and with a *macho" complex. Two adjectives (happy and unpleasant) 
were mutually attributed to the other group. There is also a pair of 
complementary adjectives: the Venezuelans considered the Colombians 
cultured and the Colombians considered the Venezuelans uncultured. 
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TABLE 2 
ADJECTIVES Most FREQUENTLY UsED To DESCRIBE OWN COUNTRY AND OTHER COUNTRY 
(PERCENTAGES) 
Adjective Percent 
Venezuelans (self-description) 
Lazy 44 
Happy 39 
Pleasant 34 
Good 19 
Irresponsible 18 
Kind 14 
“Macho” 13 
Colombians (self-description) 
Lazy 38 
Happy 29 
Pleasant 22 
Kind 17 
Intelligent 12 
Hard-working 12 
Good 12 
Colombians (by Venezuelans) 
Thieves 42 
Cultured 18 
Happy 10 
Unpleasant 10 
Traditionalists 10 
Hypocritical 10 
Venezuelans (by Colombians) 
Conceited 29 
Uncultured 19 
Unpleasant 19 
Happy 16 
Rich 14 
Nationalists 11 


D. Discussion 


The results give some support to the mirror image hypothesis, but with 
qualifications. With reference to the autostereotypes or self-images, it is 
evident that in four of the five SD scales, both groups evaluated themselves 
in similarly positive ways. In considering freely produced adjectives, both 
groups shared the lazy, happy, kind, pleasant self-image. It could be said, 
then, that except for the case in which objective external factors impose a 
restraint (i.e., Venezuela was considered “fortunate” in light of the world 
oil crisis), there is great agreement in the autostereotypes. With reference to 
the situation of the mutual stereotypes, we find that both heterostereotypes 
are negative and equally so when the SD data are considered. However, 
the freely produced adjectives are inconsistent with the mirror image 
hypothesis. While there is overlap in the adjectives “happy” and “unpleas- 
ant,” a pair of adjectives is directly complementary: “cultured” attributed 
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to Colombians and “uncultured” attributed to Venezuelans; yet another is 
partially complementary: “rich” (for Venezuelans) and “thieves” (for Co- 
lombians). Here we find results that do not fit the mirror image hypothesis 
and may point in the direction of a mutual recognition of real differences, 
more in keeping with a “kernel of truth” formulation suggested by Allport 
and reviewed by Levine and Campbell (8) and Triandis (11). 

A way to integrate these results is to consider the differentiation (8) 
between the descriptive and the evaluative elements of stereotypes, The 
descriptive elements correspond more directly to the perceived characteris- 
tics of the objects and the evaluative to the intrapsychic characteristics of 
the perceiving S. 

It has been pointed out (8) that the greater the degree of contact between 
groups the more accurate is likely to be their perception of each other 
(interaction-based images). In this case the two national groups have had a 
great deal of contact. Therefore, their mutual images cannot be the result 
of purely projected ingroup motives, fears, and frustrations. 

Nevertheless it is evident that the mirror image hypothesis is totally 
supported if we consider only the “evaluative” stereotype, which we ob- 
tained from the SD scales. It thus seems useful to reformulate Bronfen- 
brenner’s hypothesis in terms of limiting it to the evaluative aspects of 
stereotypes. 

The origins of these evaluative mirror images require certain further 
considerations. It is possible that these types of stereotypes are a function of 
territorial proximity (8) combined with conflict between the groups (4). 
This appears to be the case when the Colombian results are studied in 
relation to the evaluation found for the Ecuadorians, a country which is 
also very close, but with no past history of serious conflict with Colombia. 
The Ecuadorians were much more positively evaluated than the Ven- 
ezuelans, indicating by inference that conflict is an important factor in 
furthering negative stereotypes between proximate nations. 
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COUNTERNORMATIVE BEHAVIOR AND LOCUS OF CONTROL*! 
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SUMMARY 


Persons taking actions aimed at self-improvement, in cultural contexts 
where such actions are counternormative, should show differences in locus 
of control when contrasted with persons for whom such actions are not 
counternormative. Two studies tested this hypothesis. The first contrasted 
locus of control scores between 109 Mexican and 61 American male and 
female business administration students. The second contrasted locus of 
control scores between 67 male and female American Liberal Arts students 
who were economically disadvantaged and 226 such students who were not 
so disadvantaged. In both Mexican and economically disadvantaged Lib- 
eral Arts groups, pursuit of such educational goals was markedly more 
counternormative for women. In each study, women in the counternorma- 
tive group showed stronger rejection of control by powerful others or 
chance than did Ss in a context where such action was not equally counter- 
normative. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Although locus of control has been a very active research topic since 
Rotter (14) initially presented his scale, the topic has only recently begun to 
receive much attention in cross-cultural research among Ss from different 
nations. Schneider and Parsons (15) reported few overall differences be- 
tween Danish and American students on I/E scores, despite the differences 
in governmental structure of the two nations. Tin-Yee Hsieh et al. (17) 
showed Chinese bigh school students in Hong Kong to score more exter- 
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nally than Chinese-American counterparts, who in turn scored higher than 
Caucasian-American high school students. Bond and Tornatzky (1) and 
Mahler (8) have reported higher external scores among Japanese students 
than among American students. McGinnies et al. (9) reported Swedish and 
Japanese students as more external than students in Australia, the United 
States, or New Zealand and also reported women as scoring more exter- 
nally than men in all five nations sampled. 

A number of researchers have suggested that the concept of locus of 
control needs to be considered along more than a single dimension, and 
when Schneider and Parsons (15) further analyzed their data by dividing 
the Rotter Scale into five subscales, they found profile differences between 
Danish and American students not detectable in the overall scores. Using 
the same subscales of the Rotter, Reitz (13) reported factory workers in 
Mexico to be more internally oriented than their American counterparts on 
the fate or luck dimension, but more externally oriented on the leadership 
and success subscale. 

Reviewing a large number of locus of control studies, Joe (6, p. 624) 
concluded that "individuals who are restricted by environmental barriers 
and feel subjected to limited material opportunities would develop an 
externally oriented outlook to life.” This observation may help explain the 
finding of higher external scores in women in the five nations reported by 
McGinnies e£ al. cited above if the assumption is made that there are 
greater social barriers to personal advancement for women than for men in 
the five societies studied. 

The ability to perform in a way suggesting self-confidence may be à 
stimulus to a sense of internal locus of control. Miller (10) has reported 
increased internal locus of control following successful work as a para- 
professional in a mental health setting. Seeman (16) reported scores to 
increase as a function of job involvement. 

If successful striving leads to increased internal locus of control and if the 
perception that social forces are serious barriers to one's progress lowers it, 
what would be the result of measuring locus of control among persons 
whose individual efforts at advancement are markedly counternormative? 
It was hypothesized in the present studies that for individuals taking such 
counternormative actions toward self-improvement, a strong sense of in- 
ternal locus of control and/or rejection of external control would be con- 
comitant. 

ABRE VERENA locus of control scores obtained from Mexican 
usiness Administration with American students 


—— 
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in a similar program. The second study contrasted scores from American 
liberal arts college students from an economically depressed rural mountain 
area with students in a similar college program who were from an econom- 
ically advantaged area. 

In both Mexico and the American mountain setting, pursuit of higher 
education is more counternormative for women than for men. Thus it was 
hypothesized that Mexican women would show greater internal locus of 
control than either Mexican men, or American women students in Business 
Administration. It was also hypothesized that Mexican women would 
reject external locus of control to a greater extent than either of these two 
groups. Similarly, it was hypothesized that American women in the moun- 
tain setting would show greater internal locus of control than men in the 
same setting, or than women in the economically advantaged area. It was 
further hypothesized that these mountain women would reject external 
locus of control to a greater degree than these same two groups. 

The idea that the Mexican women in this study are behaving counter- 
normatively is strongly supported by widely held perceptions of the tradi- 
tionally accepted roles of the Mexican women. Paz (12, pp. 36-39) has 
written of the Mexican woman: 

+ ., it is impossible for her to have a personal, private life, for if she were to be 
herself, if she were to be mistress of her own passions or whims, she would be 
unfaithful to herself . . . The Mexican woman quite simply has no will of her 
own . . . she is an answer rather than a question, a vibrant and easily worked 
material that is shaped by the imagination and sensuality of the male . . . It is 
interesting to note that the image of Mala Mujer—the “bad woman"—is always 
accompanied by the idea of aggressive activity. The Mala . . . is hard and 
impious and independent like the Macho.’ 


To the extent that this represents an accurate portrayal of the Mexican 
woman, it is hardly one with a strong internal locus of control, or one who 
would be likely to be a student in Business Administration. 

That pursuit of a college degree by the mountain women in the present 
study is counternormative is supported by Dr. Alice Van Krevelen, 
psychologist at the institution where the data were collected who has 
commented: 

[These students] come from areas where getting a college education is almost 


unheard of. Women marry early and start raising families. If there is a family 
emergency it is the girl who's expected to stop college and come home to help 


out (18). 


? Reprinted by permission of Grove Press, Inc., Copyright (c) 1961 by Grove Press, Inc. 
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The prediction of a more internal orientation to locus of control for 
women is counter to the findings of McGinnies et al., but it is not at all 
evident that seeking a college education was counternormative for his 
women Ss, as is argued in the case here. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


Ss in this study consisted of four groups. One was made up of 57 male 
and 52 female Mexican students enrolled in a program of Business Ad- 
ministration in a university in central Mexico. These Ss were nominally 
Catholic, and their locus of control scores were compared primarily with 
those of a second group: 41 male and 20 female Ss enrolled in a program of 
Business Administration at а Catholic university in California. Although 
Hjelle (5) has demonstrated that Catholicism is not a factor in I/E scores, it 
was felt desirable to match the groups on this potentially relevant variable. 
By taking students in Business Administration, it was possible to obtain 
student groups in the two cultures with similar academic programs and 
professional goals. 

A third group consisted of 29 males and 38 females from an economically: 
depressed mountain region of Appalachia, who were enrolled in an under- 
graduate liberal arts curriculum. Locus of control scores of these Ss were 
compared with those of 89 males and 137 females also in a liberal arts 
curriculum, but from an economically advantaged area in California, 
where pursuit of such education was much more common. Ss in both 
liberal arts groups were almost entirely Protestant. 


2. Procedure 


The scale used throughout this study was the Levenson IPC Scale (7), 
which provides three scores; one for internal locus of control (D, a second 
for control by powerful others (P), and a third score for control by fate or 
chance (C). For use with the Mexican Ss, the scale was translated into” 
Spanish and back translated, as recommended by Brislin (2). For all but 
the mountain Ss the data were collected in classroom settings. For the 
mountain Ss, in order to be sure that each person was indeed from an 
economically poor mountain setting, the scales were individually adminis- 
tered through the cooperation of the Psychology Department at the institu- 
tion where the students were enrolled.4 


ee 
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Translated into the terms of scales used, the study hypothesized higher I 
scores and lower P and C scores for Mexican women than for Mexican men 
or American women in Business Administration. It also hypothesized 
higher I scores and lower P and C scores for American women in the 
mountain setting than for men in the same setting or for women in the 
economically advantaged area. 


C. RESULTS 


The comparison of the Mexican women with the American women in 
programs of Business Administration showed no significant difference on 
the I scale (Table 1) but the hypothesis was supported for both the P and C 
scales (р < .001). In the comparison of the American women students from 
the mountain area with American women students from an economically 
advantaged area, the hypothesized difference was found on the C scale (p 
< .02) but not on the other two scales. 

Within the Mexican sample, no difference between the sexes was found 
on the I scale, but the women, as hypothesized, rejected control by power- 
ful others and chance more than the men (р < .001). Trends in the same 
direction were found within the mountain sample: no difference on the I 
scale but differences showing greater rejection of external control by either 
chance or powerful others by the women, which were in the predicted 
direction but which did not reach acceptable levels of significance. 

In addition, other differences within the study were in the direction 


TABLE 1 
MEAN Locus or CONTROL SCORES 
Sample N Internal (I) Powerful others (P) Chance (C) 
Women 

Mexican business 52 10.25 —14.00 —12.95 
students 

American business 20 9.50 — 5.00 *313:50; 
students 

Mountain college 38 7.39 —10.21 —12.00 
students 

Economically adv. 137 8.95 — 8.05 — 7.80 
college students 

Men 

Mexican business 57 9.20 — 4.65 = 5:55 
students 

American business 41 11.00 — 4,55 = 5.20 
students 

Mountain college 29 5.97 — 6.83 — 9.03 
students 

Economically adv. 89 10.94 — 6.45 — 8.10 


college students 
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which would be predicted by the overall conceptual hypothesis that whe ré 
behavior is counternormative it will be accompanied by a more internally 
oriented (or less externally oriented) locus of control. The Mexican women 
rejected control by powerful others or by chance more than the economi 
cally advantaged American male liberal arts students (p < .001). Th 
mountain women rejected control by chance or powerful others more {һа 
males from the economically advantaged liberal arts group (p < .05) an 
more than either sex of American Business Administration students (p 
:05 for males, p < .001 for females). They also rejected control by powerfü 
others more than American women Business Administration students (p 
.05). 
A few significant differences not related to the hypothesis were found 0 
the I scale. Economically advantaged males recorded higher I scores th 
did their female counterparts (p — .05) and similarly scored higher thi 
either sex in the mountain group (р < .01). The low I score in the mounta 
male sample is of interest as it may reflect their sense of their own limite 
possibilities for assuring their own success. 


D. Discussion 


The findings provide support for the hypothesis of the study predictin 
greater rejection of external locus of control by persons acting counterno 
matively. This suggests that the previously reported sex differences оп IM 
need to be considered in light of the S populations on which they we 
based. Only one study is known which relates fairly directly to the presen 
findings. Garza and Ames (4) have reported higher internal locus of contri 
among Chicano students than among Anglos in the study in a Tex 
university. Their results are not directly comparable to ours because the 
used the Rotter Scale rather than the Levenson; however Garza has al: 
reported (3) that the Chicano women in 
oriented than the males, 
significance. 


The present data do not allow 


his study were more interna 
although the difference did not reach statisti 


any analysis of change in scores over tin 
Thus we do not know what Scores these Ss would have shown before 


entering into their counternormative behavior. Did rejection of extern 
locus of control lead them to take counternormative actions? Or did sud 
actions lead to rejection of external locus of control? It is reasonable t 
Suspect that a bit of each is involved. 
The data do not provide direct comparison of either the Mexican Ss 0 


the mountain Ss with like-sexed persons in their own immediate cultures 
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Thus we cannot be certain that the strong rejection of external control is 
unique to these particular Ss. 

It is probably an error to think of the I, P, and C scales as representing 
psychological opposites. For these Ss, taking a counternormative action did 
not apparently correlate with scoring so as to show a heightened sense of 
internal control, but rather with a tendency to deny vigorously that they 
were controlled by outside forces. One gains a sense of overcompensation 
here, as if taking the action they took must have been accompanied by a 
sense of having shaken off restraint. It is this rejection of prevailing 
cultural norms which seems most salient for them. 

Thus the data offer strong suggestive support for the idea that when 
individuals take actions markedly counter to the norms of the culture of 
which they are a part, a rejection of the sense of control by others or by 
chance is a likely psychological concomitant. 
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TWO DIMENSIONS OF MORAL REASONING: SOCIAL 
PRINCIPLEDNESS AND SOCIAL HUMANISM 
IN CROSS-CULTURAL PERSPECTIVE*'? 


Swarthmore College 


ALFRED Н. BLOOM 


SUMMARY 


A project was undertaken to (a) provide evidence from three contrastive 
cultural contexts for the cross-cultural operativity of two proposed underly- 
ing dimensions of moral reasoning and (b) examine the relationship holding 
between them. The first dimension, social principledness, relates to a 
readiness in making sociopolitical decisions to differentiate between a con- 
ventional and a personal standard of morality; while the second, social 
humanism, to а readiness to grant priority to the human implications of 
such decisions. Questionnaires distributed to 336 Hong Kong residents and 
76 French and 52 American university students provide strong evidence of 
internal consistency in each dimension in each culture, of uniformity in the 
operation of each dimension cross-culturally, and of validity for each 
dimension as defined. Correlational analysis indicates the lack of any 
necessary interdependence between the dimensions. The results represent a 
challenge to Kohlberg's assumption (9) of a necessary link between moral 
autonomy and humanistic values, they suggest а resolution of the problem 
of retrogression in the stage-sequence and, they point more generally to the 
role of underlying cognitive dimensions in influencing sociopolitical reason- 
ing and behavior. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Within his model of moral development, Kohlberg (8, 9) defines Stage 6 
as involving a morally autonomous response to the demands of social and 
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political authority based on the acceptance of humanistic values (i.e., 
empathy and justice). Implicit in his conceptualization of this stage is an 
assumption of interdependence between the acceptance of humanistic val- 
ues and the attainment of moral autonomy, as if the occurrence of one were 


Ww 


а necessary and sufficient condition for the occurrence of the other. How- | 


ever, there appear to exist individuals who are morally autonomous and yet 
who espouse bases for moral judgment (e.g., preservation of culture, race, 
or specific economic system; nihilism; aestheticism; etc.) other than those 
attributed by Kohlberg to the Stage 6 orientation, just as there appear to 
exist individuals with strong humanistic inclinations who do not feel com- 
pelled to use these inclinations as a basis for morally autonomous action. 
That such cases occur suggests the need to reject Kohlberg's assumption of 
an interdependent link between the attainment of moral autonomy and the 
acceptance of humanistic values and to view instead each of thése compo- 
nents of Stage 6 as distinct, independent dimensions of moral reasoning. 
Within this revised theoretical framework, one might define the dimen- 
sion relating to moral autonomy more specifically as involving an individ- 
ual's rejection of the feeling of responsibility to obey unquestioningly the 
demands of external authority in favor of a responsibility to determine on 
the basis of individually derived principles the morally appropriate re- 
sponse to such demands. We will refer to this dimension as social princi- 
pledness. Conceptually it is related to what Sartre (16) intends by his notion 
en soi as opposed to pour soi, as well as to what Kelman (4) has described 
as the use of an ideological as opposed to an identificational or normative 
mode of legitimacy attribution. By contrast, the dimension relating to 
humanistic values might be defined more specifically as involving a readi- 
ness, when evaluating sociopolitical situations and judging sociopolitical 
policy alternatives, to grant a compelling priority to the implied conse- 
quences on the human level of adopting any specific alternative. We shall 
refer to this second dimension as social humanism. Conceptually, it may be 
seen as an extension into the sociopolitical realm of the development of the 
child out of egocentrism (13) towards an increasingly generalized and 
differentiated feeling of responsibility for placing one's self in the role of the 
other (3). It represents as well a willingness to resist abstract theoretical 
justifications for sociopolitical action which direct attention away from the 
needs and interests of the individuals affected by such action (6, 15). 
The purpose of the present study was (а) to demonstrate that both social 
principledness and social humanism, as defined, constitute cross-culturally 
operative, underlying dimensions of moral reasoning and (b) to examine the 
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relationship holding between these two dimensions within and across cul- 
tural contexts. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


A questionnaire was distributed to 336 Hong Kong residents (approxi- 
mately one-third each—workers, businessmen, and students); 76 students 
at the University of Dijon, Dijon, France: and 52 students at various 
universities in the New England area. The average age of each sample 
ranged between 21 and 25, and all samples were approximately equally 
divided by sex. For purposes of direct cross-cultural comparison, only the 
student segment of the Hong Kong sample was used. 


2. Preparation 


One cannot assume a one-to-one correspondence between S’s position on 
underlying dimensions of moral reasoning and the attitudinal or behavioral 
response $ will choose in any given situation. Thus, following a brief 
period of exploratory pretesting in the U.S., four months of intense pretest- 
ing in Hong Kong were devoted to the construction of a questionnaire 
which would focus on the criteria Ss employ in making moral judgments, 
rather than on the end products of those judgments. Chinese Ss were asked 
to respond to preliminary Chinese versions of various question paradigms 
and then to explain during interview sessions their reasons for having 
chosen the responses they did. The question-paradigms were adjusted and 
readjusted until (а) Ss’ explanations of their responses made reference to 
their views of responsibility to authority and to other human beings rather 
than to their attitudes towards specific sociopolitical situations or issues; (b) 
Ss viewed the questions as unambiguous and felicitously expressed; (c) the 
words and relational constructions used to express the questions were such 
that they would permit fairly easy equivalent translation into English and 
French; and (d) S responses yielded in preliminary analyses scales of 
relatively high internal consistency for each dimension. Out of the question 
paradigms which were most successful in these respects, the Chinese ver- 
sion of the questionnaire was constructed. The questionnaire was subse- 
quently translated into English and French and pretested again in France 
and the U.S. before distribution to eliminate linguistic ambiguities and 
infelicities in the translations and to insure that all questions were not only 
meaningful to all Ss in each culture, but were being understood in a similar 
manner across cultures. The most challenging linguistic obstacle presented 
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itself in the form of a recurring conflict in the construction of the Chinese 
questionnaire between felicity of expression on the one hand and logical 
precision on the other. The use, for example, of the strong hypothetical 
marker (“ги guo") would almost invariably elicit resistance from the aesthe- 
tic sense of the Chinese Ss, although they fully understood the meaning 
intended. Its deletion, however, in favor of a more subtle marking of the 
same mood, although appreciated on an aesthetic plane, would generally 
give rise to considerable ambiguity in the interpretation of the sentence. A 
similar phenomenon was evident with respect to the four character expres- 
sions that Chinese love to draw from literary works and to include in prose 
of a high aesthetic standard as a means of summing up a personality or 
situation. Although desirable from an aesthetic point of view, such expres- 
sions prove to carry slightly different denotative as well as connotative 
value for different Ss. Given the primary need for intracultural and. cross- 
cultural uniformity in $ interpretations of the questions, it was at times 
unfortunately necessary in constructing the Chinese questionnaire to sac- 
rifice aesthetics to clarity. 


3. Questionnaire 


The questionnaire was composed of three sets of intermixed questions 
followed by an extensive biographical section. The first two sets of ques- 
tions were designed to assess the S’s position along the social principledness 
and social humanism dimensions, respectively, while the third was in- 
cluded as an exploratory means of providing outside validation for these 
dimensions. 

a. The social principledness questions. In order to lower the risk of 
subjective biasing in the coding procedure which seems to plague 
Kohlberg’s purely open-ended work, 13 of the 16 social principledness 
questions were posed in multiple-choice format. Each required the S to 
choose, with reference to either a general statement or a description of a 
specific situation, between what was hypothesized to constitute (a) a high 
principled response, reflecting a readiness to differentiate between the legal 
standard and a standard of personal morality and either (b) a low princi- 
pled response, reflecting a fusing of the concepts of law and morality, 
and/or (с) an instrumental response, reflecting a lack of any feeling of 
personal responsibility to the polity other than a desire to avoid its sanc- 
tions. To eliminate possible order effects, the response. alternatives were 


Kohlberg (9) found that Ss often prefer moral reasoning of a higher level 
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than their own, even though they are unable to work within the logic of 
that higher level. To minimize the effect of this potential source of bias, the 
low principled alternative was in each case phrased so that it would appear 
to the unsuspecting eye as the more socially responsible choice, while the 
explicit reasoning necessary to justify the high principled alternative was 
omitted from the statement of that alternative. Thus the high principled 
mode of reasoning would have to be prepotent in the S's mind for him to 
find that alternative attractive. S's were asked, for example, to agree or 
disagree with the following statement: “Although you might not obey every 
law, you can at least be sure that if you obey a law, you have done the 
right thing." To the high principled S, who could envision situations in 
which obeying the law would be the wrong thing to do, a disagree response 
seemed justifiable. By contrast, for the low principled 5, who could not 
envision such situations, a disagree response was likely to seem socially 
irresponsible. 

Alongside the multiple-choice questions, an open-ended question was 
included within each of the three situationally specific question-paradigms. 
The open-ended question was intended to provide a context free enough to 
permit distortions resulting from the constraints imposed by the multiple- 
choice format to come to light. 

As an example of a situationally specific question-paradigm, Ss were 
asked to read the following paragraph and to respond to the questions 


relating to it: 


forced to abandon its farm and came to a 
k was difficult to find, and their efforts to 
t were unsuccessful. Because they 
m, the father suggested that they 
despite the fact that it had been 
ung over its entrance. His wife 


An impoverished family was recently 
large city in search of work. But wor! 
obtain assistance from the local government 
did not even have enough money to rent a гоо! 
move into a small, abandoned building nearby, 
condemned and that a “No Trespassing" sign h 
opposed this suggestion for it would mean breaking the law. 
1. If you were the father, which of the following arguments would you prefer 
to use to explain your point of view to your wife? 
А. Who cares what the law says—we'd just better be careful that we aren't 
caught moving into that place! 
B. Of course we shouldn't 
really have no alternative. 
C. In this situation, on 
obey the law, but on the other, w 
move in there, what can we do? 
D. It may be against the law to move in there, 
wouldn't be wrong to break the law. 


break the law—but, perhaps in this case we 


the one hand I feel we do have a responsibility to 
e really do need a place to live. If we don’t 


but in this situation it 
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2. И you were the judge and this family were brought before you for having 
broken the law by trespassing, you would most likely: 
A. punish them according to the law; 
B. take their situation into account and give them a light punishment; 
C. consider them not guilty and let them go free. 
3. If you were the father of the family and had moved into the building 
yourself, would you feel guilty about having broken the law? Extremely guilty; 
Very guilty; Just a little guilty; Not at all guilty. Please explain your reason. 

In question 1, A represented the instrumental choice. B and C rep- 
resented a conflict which would be common to the noninstrumental, low 
principled 5, who could envision no other course of action than that of 
violating the law and yet who would interpret such a violation as necessar- 
ily morally wrong—as a breach of personal responsibility to society. The 
low principled S might search for excuses to justify his action but could not 
bring himself to grant moral legitimacy to his own inclinations when they 
were in conflict with the conventional moral standard. By contrast, the 
high principled thinker, when asked to defend disobedience, would justify 
such disobedience on the grounds that the moral claims for disobedience in 
the given situation outweigh those pressuring for obedience, thus making it 
right to disobey and the selection of choice D appropriate. He might regret 
having to break the law, but would not feel it wrong to have done so in the 
given situation. In response to question 2, the high principled S would 
consider it immoral to punish someone severely for having embarked on a 
course of action which the S himself felt was morally appropriate. Question 
3 attempted to probe the conditions under which an individual would feel 
guilty about violating a law. From the point of view of the S's position on 
the social principledness dimension it was irrelevant how guilty he might 
feel. What was relevant was the reasoning the 5 used to justify his attitude. 

While responses to the multiple-choice questions were coded such that 
for each high principled response the S received one point and for any 
other response no points, responses to the open-ended questions were coded 
by two independent raters on a scale of 0 to 2 of increasingly high princi- 
pledness, Precise criteria for coding the responses were developed so that the 
rating task turned out to be quite objective. In the case of disagreement 
between raters the average of their ratings was used. All reliabilities were 
over .85, and most ranged from .93 to .95. 

b. The social humanism 


tap the S's position on the social humanism 


distinct content areas of sociopolitical life. 
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In a first subset of questions Ss were asked to judge as true, generally 
true, slightly true, or false statements that attributed a personality defect to 
an outgroup for which there was no necessary basis in fact (e.g., “I feel that 
people who use drugs have less integrity, even before they take up the 
habit, than those who do not use them" or *People who work hard, but do 
not succeed, can't be very intelligent"). Agreeing with such attributions was 
interpreted as reflecting a failure to attain an empathic perspective on 
another's situation before attributing to that other responsibility for his own 
misfortune. Lerner (11) has suggested that for those who derive security 
from the belief that the world is just, such attributions may act to recon- 
firm that view and the security it offers. Accepting such attributions could 
further serve to help the attributor dissociate himself from the unfortunate 
group so as to reassure himself that their misfortune would not be his, to 
avoid having to cope personally with the emotional implications of the 
situation, and to evade any personal responsibility with respect to the 
misfortune of the group. Whichever of these motivations was most salient 
for the particular instance, however, acceptance of such attributions 
seemed to reflect a tendency to react in a way that served the attributor's 
own egocentric needs rather than out of a feeling of responsibility to view 
the situation from the perspective of the individuals actually involved. 
Thus the more resistant the $ to accepting such attributions, the higher his 
position on the social humanism dimension was presumed to be. 

The second subset of social humanism questions centered on the S’s 
readiness to accept, accept with reservations, or reject justifications for 
going to war in nine hypothetical situations, ranging from those involving 
the threat of invasion to those involving the usurpation of trade or confisca- 
tion of property. The more readily the S rejected the use of violence in the 
given situations, the more sensitive to the human implications he was 
deemed to be, and thus the more socially humanistic. One could conceive 
of situations in which war could be seen as preventing more suffering than 
it would cause, thus creating a conflict for the high humanist as to whether 
or not in that specific instance war were justifiable. Such situations would 
seem, however, to be generally confined to ones in which the violent acts of 
one nation were already causing or almost certainly about to cause extreme 
physical suffering to the citizens of another nation. Only one of the in- 
cluded situations might permit the 5 to make such a claim, but even in that 
case he would have to read much more into the situation than is provided 


by the statement describing it. 


In the final subset of social humanism questions, the S read a description 
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of an accident situation and was then asked to evaluate along a five-point 
scale, from good to unacceptable, specific justifications for not intervening 
in behalf of the victim. Justifications range from such arguments as, "If T 
had to be responsible for every individual's misfortune, I wouldn't have 
enough time to do what I think is important" to assumptions like “. 

someone must have already gone for help" or the victim *. . . must have 
been drunk, or on drugs, or something like that" to justify nonintervention. 

As in the case of the war subset, these questions were designed to 
encourage the S to turn his attention away from the human implications of 
the situation towards an abstract evaluation of logical alternatives. The 
more successfully S resisted this influence and, thereby, remained sensitive 
to a compelling responsibility to intervene, which automatically rendered 
all such justifications for nonintervention unacceptable, the higher his 
position along the social humanism dimension was considered to be. 

The social humanism responses were coded directly from the question- 
naire on a scale from 1 to 5 of increasing social humanism. 

c. Exploratory validity measures. This third set of questions was de- 
signed to test the relationships between the dimensions and other sociopolit- 
ical dispositions within and across cultural contexts, thus providing some 
preliminary means of gauging the validity of the dimensions as defined. 
The set included a nine-question scale assessing the S’s willingness to 
express opinions in conflict with the official policy of his government; two 
measures of internationalist orientation, the first focusing on the S's will- 
ingness to posit internationalist principles over national interest, and the 
second focusing on the S's resistance to stipulating political loyalty as a 
precondition for granting foreign aid, including food; and a paper-and- 
pencil version of the Milgram obedience-to-authority experimental para- 
digm (12), written so as to engage the S in the actual conflictual pres- 
sures of the experimental situation and to force him to make a moral deci- 
sion as to whether and at what point to end his participation. 


C. RESULTS 
l. Overview of the Analysis 


Separate unrotated principal component factor analyses were performed 
on the responses to the social principledness questions in each cultural 
context as a test of the underlying coherence of the dimension as it man- 
ifests itself within that context. The resulting factor solutions were then 
compared cross-culturally as a test of the cross-cultural uniformity of the 
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dimension (14). The analyses were repeated for the responses to the social 
humanism questions. Scales constructed on the basis of the factor loadings 
on the first factor of each analysis provided a means for examining the 
relationships holding between the dimensions and third variables, as well 
as for examining the relationship holding between the dimensions them- 
selves. 


2. Social Principledness Dimension 


There was, first of all, strong evidence to indicate that the social princi- 
pledness questions measured a dimension of internally consistent reasoning 
in each of the three cultural contexts. The factor analyses performed on 
these questions in each culture yielded strong one-factor solutions. The 
drop in latent root from the first to second factor in Hong Kong was from 
3.0 to 1.7; in France from 3.2 to 1.4; and in the U.S. from 4.5 to 1.6. With 
the use of the factor loadings on the first factors as a guide and the criterion 
that a question be excluded only if it lowered the coefficient of internal 
consistency of the scale, scales of social principledness were constructed for 
each sample. The Hong Kong scale had 14 of the original 16 questions (н 
= .71); the French, 13 (ru = .72); and the American, 12 of the original 
questions (ru = .82). 

Moreover, striking similarities across the three cultures in the internal 
patterning of the factor loadings lent strong support to the further conten- 
tion that the Hong Kong, French, and American scales were measuring a 
similar dimension of internally consistent reasoning across the three cul- 
tural contexts. The question with the lowest factor loading on the first 
factor of each analysis and in fact the only question with any loading below 
.100 is the same question across cultures. Furthermore, Spearman Rank 
Order correlations relating each of the cross-cultural versions of the social 
principledness scale to the other two all yielded significance levels of p < 
.05. 

In support of the validity of the dimensions as defined, the one question 
with the lowest factor loadings across cultures was the only question which 
was from the start considered to be somewhat tangential to the conceptual 
core of the dimension. Based on the work of Tapp and Kohlberg (17), it 
focused on the level of abstraction at which the $ viewed the function of 
laws in society, rather than on the S's readiness to differentiate between a 
conventional and an individual standard in assessing personal responsibil- 
ity to law and political authority. The two questions with the highest 
loadings across cultures were, by contrast, perhaps the two which related 
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most directly to the theoretical nucleus of the dimension as defined, for 
they focused centrally on whether or not it was necessarily wrong to break 
a law and whether or not there were exceptions to the rule that all 
violations were necessarily to be punished. All the external validity mea- 
sures correlated in the expected direction with Ss' social principledness 
Scores. Among the strongest and most suggestive relationships, the inde- 
pendent opinion scale correlated positively with social principledness in all 
three cultures, p < .001 (.378, Hong Kong; .622, France; .692, U.S.). The 
more highly principled the 5, the less willing he or she should be to invest 
external authority with ultimate moral power, whether the authority be 
that of the nation-state or the E ina Milgram (12) obedience-to-authority 
experimental paradigm. The measure of internationalist orientation focus- 
ing on the S's willingness to posit internationalist principles over national 
interest correlated, as predicted, in a positive direction with social princi- 
pledness, p < .001 in Hong Kong апар < .01 in France and the U.S, (.201, 
Hong Kong; .361, France; .406, U.S.). Responses to the paper-and-pencil 
version of the Milgram experimental paradigm were likewise significantly 
related to social principledness scores in Hong Kong (x? = 4.114, p < .05) 
and France (x? = 6.775, p < .01). There was virtually no variance in the 
responses to this question in the U.S. sample, suggesting that the Ss might 
have already been familiar with the experiment. 


3. Social Humanism Dimension 


As in the case of the social principledness dimension, there was strong 
evidence to indicate that the social humanism questions measured a dimen- 
sion of internally consistent reasoning in each of the three cultural contexts. 
The factor analyses performed on these questions yielded for each sample 
strong first factors with consistently high loadings on these first factors of 
questions from all three Subsets, except for some of the attribution ques- 
tions in the U.S. sample. A re-examination of these exceptions suggested, 
however, that, as a result of the way in which they were phrased, they 
might have been measuring the S’s attitude to conventional American 
social beliefs rather than the S’s level of humanistic inclination, The drop 
in latent root from the first to the second factor was substantial in each 
analysis (Hong Kong, 4.3 to 2.8; France, 5.0 to 3.6; U.S., 3.9 to 3.2) but 
not as dramatic as in the social principledness analysis, as would be 
predicted, since the second factors would be expected to pick up variance 
attributable to the influence of the specific content areas. 

For each cultural context, scales of social humanism were constructed, 
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with the use of the same criterion as was used in the construction of the 
social principledness scales. The resulting Hong Kong and French scales 
included all of the original 23 questions, with rų = .80 and .82, respec- 
tively, while the American scale included 15 out of the 23, with ry = .83. 

A cross-cultural comparison of the internal patterning of the factor 
solutions lent support to the further contention that all three social 
humanism scales tapped a similar underlying dimension across cultures. 
While the first factors in each cultural sample captured a primary underly- 
ing dimension, which spanned the content areas of the three subsets, the 
second factors picked up a similar secondary negative relationship in each 
culture between the sociopolitically oriented war questions on the one hand 
and the more interpersonal intervention questions on the other. In all three 
samples there was a substantial drop in latent root following the second 
factor, to the extent that the latent root of the third factor in each case 
approached unity. 

All the external validity measures, moreover, correlated in the predicted 
direction with social humanism responses. Among the strongest and most 
informative relationships, the second measure of internationalism, relating 
to resistance to stipulating political loyalty as a precondition for granting’ 
foreign aid including food, correlated in a positive direction with social 
humanism, with the contribution due to social principledness partialled out 
(Hong Kong, .221, р < .01; France, .288, p < .05; U.S., .330, p < .05). 
Secondly, as one might predict, social humanism contributed along with 
social principledness to an explanation of Ss’ reactions to the Milgram 
experimental paradigm (Hong Kong, x? = 4.388, p < .05; France, x? = 
3.920, p < .05). As a further potential source of validity for the social 
humanism dimension, it is interesting to note that position on this dimen- 
sion correlated significantly in a negative direction in all three cultures with 
the S’s report of the amount of shaming (Hong Kong) or deprivation 
(France and U.S.) punishment he or she experienced while growing up 
(Hong Kong, —.200, p < .001; France, —.341, p < .01; U.S., —.321, p< 
.05). Social principledness, by contrast, appeared unrelated or even slightly 
positively related to reports of punishment received. One might expect that 
since social humanism appeared to involve a larger affective component 
than social principledness, its development would be more likely to be 


influenced by punishment-related experiences. 


4. The Relationship Between the Dimensions 


Table 1 presents the raw correlations, as well as the partial correlations 
between social principledness and social humanism, with the contribution 
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TABLE 1 
Cross-DIMENSIONAL CORRELATIONS J 
Raw Partial 
Sample N correlations correlations = 
Hong Kong 
Total population 336 .186*** .132* 
Workers 96 -155 .003 
Businessmen 85 .206 :255* 
Students 120 -091 .012 
France 76 .384*** .345** 
U.S. 52 .137 173 7 i 
* 9 «105. 
** b < OF, 
NX Туг A 


due to sex, father's occupation, mother's occupation, age, number of years 
resident in the nation or colony, frequency of encounters with foreigners, 
competency in foreign languages, and education and occupation, where 
relevant, individually partialled out. The marked discrepancies across cul- 
tures and across occupational classes in the relationship between the di- 
mensions, the overall low level of correlation, and the fact that the correla- 
tion approached zero among the Hong Kong workers and students com- 
bined to put into serious question the assumption of any necessary logical 
or empirical link tying the attainment of moral autonomy to the adoption of 
a humanistic orientation for sociopolitical judgment. Further support for 
this contention derived from the fact that from 19% to 45% of the Ss who 
scored within the top approximate 15% of each dimension across cultures 
Scored within the top approximate 15% of the other. In other words, in no 
case did a majority of the high principled Ss demonstrate high humanist 
reasoning or vice versa. Within each culture, moreover, some of those Ss at 
the top of each dimension displayed low level patterns of reasoning on the 
other dimension, indicating that the attainment of a specific level on 


neither dimension acts as a Prerequisite to the attainment of a specific level 
on the other. 


ш (Hong Kong, х= 9.221, р < .005; France, x? = 6.824, p < .01; 
0.5, yz 5.986, p < +02). Grouping the lowest 15% оп each dimension 
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the lower ends of the dimensions. The data thus suggested a significant 
positive relationship between the upper ends of the dimensions, which 
could not, however, be generalized to the dimensions as wholes. 


D. DISCUSSION 


In summary, then, there was strong evidence to suggest that both social 
principledness and social humanism, as defined, did represent distinct, 
internally consistent, cross-culturally operative dimensions of sociopolitical 
reasoning. The results further indicated that there was no necessary logical 
or empirical relationship linking an individual's position on one dimension 
to his position on the other, or level of attainment on either dimension 
which acted as a prerequisite to the attainment of a specific level on the 
other. Being high on either dimension did, however, seem to increase 
substantially the chances of being high on the other. 

Theoretically, the existence of a positive relationship confined to the 
upper ends of the dimensions seemed to make sense in either direction. A 
readiness, evident in the high principled thinker, to differentiate between a 
conventional standard and an individual standard should presumably in- 
duce a compelling need to find a value base which will lend a degree of 
consistency and universality to this process. If the value base is to be 
universally applicable, it must be one which the individual can use in all 
contexts, and one which others could also use in all contexts, including 
those in which the individual himself would be judged rather than judge. 
Since a humanist value base meets these criteria, one would expect the high 
principled individual to be likely to adopt such a value base, and certainly 
more likely than a low principled S who, presumably, does not feel the 
need to adopt any value base at all. 

Conversely, one would expect that the high humanist, as he increasingly 
finds himself in situations in which the conventionally defined response 
contradicts his own humanistic inclinations, would gradually begin to 
confront the fact that a disparity can exist between conventionally defined 
standards and what he, as an individual, feels is right. He may remain 
conflicted, accede to authority in cases where such contradiction exists, or 
transcend the conflict by gradually stripping the conventional standard of 
its absolute nature and replacing that standard with a commitment to the 
dictates of his personal humanist morality. Because the high humanist 
would be more likely than his low humanist counterpart to feel such 
conflicts intensely and to encounter them frequently, one would expect a 
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greater likelihood of movement in the direction of transcendence to an 
individual value standard among high humanists. 

With specific reference to Kohlberg's work, the results suggest the need 
to reformulate Stage 6 as a multidimensional achievement, involving the 
development of an autonomous stance for moral judgment and the simul- 
taneous development of a heightened sensitivity to the human implications 
of sociopolitical decision-making. They further suggest a resolution of the 
apparent contradiction between Kohlberg's view of an invariant sequence 
of moral development and his own discovery of individuals who appear to 
retrogress. Within this revised theoretical framework, it is not surprising 
that 

The meta-ethical questioning which appears typically as a transitional phase in 
the movement from Stage 4 to Stage 5 does not always lead directly to Stage $ 
thinking. Instead, it may generate a number of ideologies whore common 
feature is the exaltation of the self or an ideological group as tbe supreme end 
from which all “moral” directives should be derived (9, 1971, p. 209) 


There is no reason to suppose that growth along a dimension of increasing 
moral autonomy should necessarily lead to the adoption of the con- 
stitutionalism of Stage 5 or the humanism of Stage 6, and therefore no 
reason to interpret evidence for the attainment of moral autonomy unac- 
companied by the acceptance of humanistic values as an indication of 
retrogression. 

A final implication with regard to Kohlberg's work is that the search for 
factors affecting the growth of Stage 6 reasoning should be carried out on 
at least two fronts. Kohlberg views exposure to moral conflict which 
cannot be resolved at one's own level of reasoning as decisive to movement 
along the stage-sequence paradigm. The influence of such conflict might be 
shown to be restricted to the role it plays in the growth of an autonomous 
moral stance (social principledness), while the growth of humanistic sen- 
sitivity (social humanism) might be shown to be more heavily dependent on 
the input of affective socialization variables. 

On a broader theoretical plane, the evidence from this research suggests 
а need to direct attention away from the effects of immediate external 


Present study, by contrast, Points to the potential contribution of the 
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individual's own sense of what he or she should or should not do in such 
situations, of what constitutes proper responsibility to the external 
authority—in other words, of his or her position along the social princi- 
pledness dimension. More specifically, one might expect position along the 
dimension to bear critically on the S's readiness to reject a set of beliefs 
which have no justification beyond the stamp of social approval, to reject a 
set of demands which have no justification beyond the fact that they have 
been promulgated by legitimate political authority (7), to reject a set of 
foreign policy alternatives which are justified solely by appeals to national 
self-interest or national security, to resist falling into what Milgram (12) has 
labeled the “agentive state" in an obedience-to-authority experimental con- 
text 
Similarly one might expect an individual's position on the social 
humanism dimension to bear үз т on that individual’s readiness to 
refuse convenient devaluations of innocent victims (11), to resist the temp- 
tation to dehumanize the victims of “sanctioned massacres” (5), to impose 
stringent criteria on the justification of violence as an appropriate means of 
dealing with international conflict (2), and to intervene in behalf of victims 
who are suffering in an experimental situation (10), in an interpersonal 
situation, or on an international scale. 
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SUMMARY 

Approximately 3000 male and female pedestrians (mostly college stu- 
dents) were solicited for a donation to a charitable organization. Three 
male and three female undergraduates served as solicitors and made either 
a direct, face-to-face appeal or a less direct, impersonal appeal. As hypoth- 
esized, the direct appeal was more successful than the impersonal appeal. 
Also, donors receiving the direct appeal gave larger amounts when the 
traffic was comparatively light, but the proportion giving was unaffected 
by traffic density. The sex of the solicitor made a difference only with the 
impersonal appeal. Females may be viewed as more trustworthy in situa- 
tions in which suspicion of the genuineness of the request is most relevant; 
face-to-face requests of a relatively nonsuspicious kind may appear equally 
trustworthy whether made by male or female solicitors. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Organizations such as the Salvation Army have long followed the prac- 
tice in the United States of fund-raising through the public solicitation of 
small sums. Different approaches are used in making these solicitations. 
The Salvation Army stations a bell ringer next to a kettle, and the bell 
ringer does not approach passersby but only thanks those who give. The 
same passive practice is followed by the pitiful cripple selling pencils at 
storefronts. However, more active and direct practices are sometimes used. 
As you approach a street corner, a youngster in a band uniform may extend 
a canister in your direction and ask you to make a contribution in connec- 
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tion with some upcoming special event. The bell ringer and the cripple rely 
on what their appearance symbolizes to activate in the passerby the obliga- 
tion to give. The active solicitor has a message to convey and hopes that his 
person-to-person appeal will be successful both in identifying his need and 
winning support from the target person. 

Because the active solicitor personally encounters the target, his charac- 
teristics, such as attractiveness and perceived trustworthiness, should be 
instrumental in his success. The passive solicitor is less personal, relying for 
success more on felt obligation on the part of the target than on persuasive 
ability on his own part. In a more abstract sense, the active solicitor 
attempts to capitalize on source characteristics which are relevant to social 
influence, while the passive solicitor relies on the perceived legitimacy 
[social responsibility norm (1)] of his request. Even though the encounter is 
brief, direct face-to-face persuasion permits a variety of nonverbal factors 
to operate which are implicated in the effectiveness of the persuader (7). 
"Therefore, it is hypothesized that the active solicitor is more successful than 
the passive one. 

A second hypothesis is that the active solicitor is more effective in a 
sparsely populated environment than in a heavy press of people on the 
sidewalk. Contact with the potential donor is more direct and the donor 
has less opportunity to be inattentive to the request or to escape it (8). 

Finally, it can be expected that certain apparent characteristics of a 
solicitor are influential in determining perceived legitimacy and, hence, his 
persuasiveness. Both the Salvation Army bell ringer and the high school 
bandsman, for example, wear their uniforms to remove ambiguity regard- 
ing their legitimacy and apparent trustworthiness. Another visible charac- 
teristic is the sex of the solicitor. Although there is little evidence that 
females are more successful as persuaders in general, Latané and Darley (4) 
found they were more successful than males when asking for a dime or 20 
cents on the streets of New York. But women were no more successful 
than men when making other minor requests. Women may activate more 
nurturant behavior than men—especially in men—and, although there is 
no evidence to support this assumption, female solicitors may also be 
perceived as more trustworthy than males because being a panhandler or 
con-man may be more out-of-role (3) for females than for males in our 
culture (4, p. 15). For the present study it was hypothesized that trust- 
worthiness, attractiveness, and the nuturant-arousing characteristics of 


females are activated more forcefully in a direct, face-to-face encounter 
than in a passive encounter. 
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These three hypotheses were tested in a field study in which collections 
for a charitable organization were made on a street corner in a small city. 


B. METHOD 
1. Design 


Solicitations were made either by using a direct, face-to-face appeal or by 
making a nondirect, impersonal appeal. They were made either when 
traffic on the sidewalk was relatively dense or relatively sparse; however, 
because the impersonal appeal was unrealistic when traffic was sparse, 
there was no sparse-impersonal condition. The solicitor was either male or 
female. 


2. Subjects 


Approximately 3000 pedestrians (predominantly college students) at a 
streetcorner in Athens, Ohio functioned as Ss. The Ohio University cam- 
pus joins the downtown business district at this corner. Actual and approx- 
imate ns are given in Table 1. Approximate figures had to be used in some 
impersonal condition comparisons, since it was impossible at times to 
determine exactly how many persons were passing within the “request 
range” of the solicitor. Some imprecision in these estimates would little 
affect the significance level of the statistics reported. 


3. Procedure 


Three male and three female! undergraduates served as solicitors; they 
worked one at a time. They were attired as typical college students, but 
they wore a three-inch diameter *Athens County Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults" badge and carried а Society canister. Each worked 
once, for 15 minutes, under each of three conditions: dense-direct, dense- 
impersonal, and sparse-direct. Dense conditions were run at class change 
times, while sparse conditions were run on the half-hour. The average 
number of passersby was approximately 300 in dense periods and 150 in 
sparse periods. а i 

The direct request involved prolonged eye-contact with the prospective 
donor and the request, “Excuse me, would you like to contribute to the 
crippled children, please?" The impersonal request was made by calling 
out, “Give to the crippled children,” passing the canister in а wide arc, and 
making only fleeting eye-contact with the potential donors. 

1 The authors are grateful to Cyndy Been, Edith McCullough, and Kay Pittinger for their 
capable assistance. 
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Roughly equal numbers of male and female passersby were approached 
by each solicitor in the direct condition. This was accomplished by trying 
to alternate requests of males and females. An observer stationed nearby 
recorded the number of 5s solicited and contributing, by sex, in the direct 
condition and the number contributing in the impersonal condition, by sex. 
Estimates of the number passing the corner within range of the solicitor 
were made for all conditions. The male/female mix was about equal. 

So that the population would be comparable at the time of each solicita- 
tion, collections were not made between 11:30 AM and 1:30 PM to avoid 
the heavy lunchtime traffic consisting of University employees and 
townspeople. If there were another solicitation being conducted at the time 
the solicitor arrived at the corner, her or his performance was rescheduled. 
If someone else was at the corner handing out literature or selling tickets, 
the collection was made. Because this is such a central and popular corner 
there usually was another person working the corner for one cause or 
another. 

The total amount of money collected during each solicitation was 
counted. This permitted a calculation of the mean amount donated by Ss іп 
each period. However, since the amount of each S's contribution could not 
be determined, statistical analyses were allowed only in terms of mean 
amounted collected by each solicitor. АП money collected was turned over 
to the Athens County Society for Crippled Children and Adults. 


C. RESULTS 


The results are summarized in Table 1. As hypothesized, the solicitors 
were much more successful in terms of proportion donating in the dense- 
direct (counting only those Ss directly asked) than in the dense-impersonal 
condition, x? = 287.2, p < .001. If all passersby in the direct condition are 
included, whether asked or not, the comparison, with 1200 Ss per condi- 
tion, is still strongly significant, X? = 35.18, p < .001. 

The second hypothesis was that a greater proportion of those Ss receiv- 
ing the direct request would give in the sparse condition than in the dense 
condition. This hypothesis was not supported by the data. However, the 
average amount per donor collected by each solicitor in the sparse-direct 
condition, 22.50, was greater, + (10) = 2.12, р < .05 one-tailed, than the 
average amount in the dense-direct condition, 17.27. This difference sug- 
gests that the pressure on the donor to give was greater in the sparse 
condition. 

When all conditions are examined together, the sex of the solicitor 
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м ТАВІЕ 1 
NUMBER ОЕ Ss ASKED AND CONTRIBUTING IN EACH CELL OF THE DESIGN 


Traffic density 


and type of Male solicitor Female solicitor 
. request Male Ss Female Ss Male Ss Female Ss 
Dense-impersonal* 300 (3) 300 (2) 300 (17) 300 (9) 
Dense-personal 58 (23) 65 (19) 75 (29) 85 (25) 
Sparse-personal 56 (20) 67 (23) 60 (21) 68 (21) 


Note: The numbers in parentheses indicate the number donating. 
^ Number asked is approximate. 


affected the number of donors only among male Ss; more of them gave to 
female solicitors than to male solicitors, x? = 3.39, p < .05. But, when 
male Ss’ response in the direct and the impersonal conditions are separately 
analyzed, it appears that female solicitors were more successful than male 
solicitors only in the impersonal condition, x? = 10.14, p < .005. Female 
Ss also gave proportionately more often to female than to male solicitors in 
the impersonal condition only, x? = 4.54, p < .05. These results suggest 
that the trustworthiness of a rather passive solicitor rather than either the 
personal qualities of a direct solicitor or the nurturant responses of male Ss 
to female solicitors created the sex difference in solicitor effectiveness. 


D. Discussion 


The finding that the direct request was more successful than the imper- 
sonal one supported the first hypothesis and also provided some firm 
evidence for the assumption that face-to-face appeals are superior to less 
direct ones in persuasion or attitude change. The evidence supporting this 
assumption so far has only compared spoken communications to written 
ones (6). 

Some support was obtained for the second hypothesis that the direct 
appeal was more effective in a sparsely populated environment than in a 
densely populated environment. However, the finding that donors gave 
more in the former than in the latter condition indicates that more pressure 
and less opportunity for escaping the full brunt of the appeal was present in 
the sparse condition. It was not a matter of the donor being inattentive 
when the crowd was dense. What is suggested is that he could slip away 
more easily with less commitment, less deep digging into his pocket, and 
less monitoring and censure by the solicitor. If the dense condition per- 
mitted easier ignoring of the direct request, the proportion of Ss who 
responded to the direct request would have been less in the dense condition 
than in the sparse condition. This difference was not found. 
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The only clear effect of the sex of the solicitor was that both male ап 
female Ss gave more in response to the impersonal appeal of women th: 
of men. The effect was greater for male Ss than for female Ss, suggestin, 
that charitable nurturance may have been more strongly activated in th 
males by the female solicitor. But it would appear that the most importan! 
factor is that attributions of trustworthiness regarding a solicitor who madi 
only fleeting eye contact were greater when the solicitor was female. Whe: 
male solicitors made a direct appeal to the potential donor they apparentl 
were able to remove skepticism regarding their trustworthiness. 

Latané and Darley (4) found females to be more successful than males i 
asking for a dime or for 20 cents for the subway; but these were direc 
requests, and there were no effects of sex of solicitor with direct requests i 
the present study. The requests in the Latané and Darley study may hav 
activated more suspicion, since the money was to go to the solicitor and no 
to an identifiable charity. It might be speculated that trustworthiness 
characteristics of the solicitor or of his request may interact with the sex of 


solicitor when the time, directions, or change for a quarter were sought. 
Male Ss gave their names to females more often than to males, and female 
Ss were relatively noncompliant to this request when either a male or a 
female asked. A request for one's name seems to be an obvious one which 
arouses suspicion of the requester's motives. 

One could speculate that, when a difference does exist, women are more 
persuasive than men. The literature indicates that women tend to be more 
persuasible than men (6) although there are many exceptions to this trend. 
But there also is evidence that women tend at times to be more persuasive 
than men. Luchins and Luchins (5) found that men conformed more to the 
erroneous judgments of a female partner than to those of à male partner. 
Fryrear and Thelen (2) found that a female was a more effective model of 
affectionate behavior than a male with nursery school girls, but not with 
boys. Stevenson (9) found women to be more effective dispensers of social 
reinforcement than men when preschool children were the Ss, but there 
Was no sex difference with elementary and preadolescent children. The 
relative greater nurturant and trustworthiness qualities of the female ste- 
reotype may be evidenced in these findings as they were derived from | 
social situations in which such qualities would be expected to be activated. 


8 
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INTERPERSONAL SPACING ON PUBLIC BENCHES IN 
“CONTACT” VS. *NONCONTACT" CULTURES*! 


Syracuse University 
ALLAN MAZUR 


SUMMARY 


Edward Hall suggests that people of “contact” cultures (such as Southern 
Europe and Arab countries) maintain closer interpersonal spacing than 
people of “noncontact” cultures (such as North America and Northern 
Europe). This hypothesis was tested by comparing spacing between unac- 
quainted male pairs seated on public benches in Spain (n = 26), Morocco (n 
— 25), and the United States (n — 38). Pairs in the United States usually sat 
closer than pairs in Spain or Morocco, contradicting Hall's contention, 
though some of the observed spacing differences may be accounted for by 
differences in the length and shape of benches in each country. The data 
reported here are consistent with the hypothesis that, under a given set of 
physical constraints, the spacing pattern of noninteracting strangers is 
similar across cultures. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Edward Hall's *proxemics" (3, 4) emphasize cultural differences in 
norms of interpersonal spacing. People in the so-called “contact” cultures of 
Southern Europe and the Arab countries reputedly maintain closer inter- 
personal distances and tolerate more crowding than do people of “noncon- 
tact" cultures, such as North America and Northern Europe. Hall's evi- 
dence is anecdotal, but Watson and Graves (8, 9) have collected quantita- 
tive data which support Hall's contentions. | 

Watson and Graves (9) conducted their research at the University of 
Colorado. They recruited acquainted pairs of American students and ac- 
quainted pairs of Arab students, asking each pair to arrive at their labora- 
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tory at an appointed time. On arrival, each pair was told to converse in its 
native language while the Es observed the conversation through a one-way 
mirror, recording the distance between pair members, as well as other 
proxemic variables. Arab pairs were found to maintain closer interpersonal 
distance than American pairs, as suggested by Hall. 

There is an obvious shortcoming in this study, necessitated by the 
researchers' limited resources. American student pairs, observed by Ameri- 
can Es in an American university, may behave differently írom foreign 
students in an American context simply because the setting is more familiar. 
and less anxiety-ridden for the American students. The Arab students were 
likely to have a stronger bond in this situation, particularly since there 
were few Arabs at the university. In addition, their conversation (in 
Arabic) was not understandable to the Es, so we may have expected them 
to enter into a more intense interaction. These effects, independent of any 
differences in cultural norms, could account for the Arabs’ relative closes 
ness during the experiment. If we visualize Arab Es doing the same 
experiment in an Arab university, we might guess that "foreign" American 
students would maintain closer interpersonal distances than local Arab 
students who were "at home." 

Watson (8) conducted a second larger study using the same design, but 
including students from additional countries. Contact cultures were rep- 
resented by Arabs, Latin Americans, and Southern Europeans; noncontact 
cultures by North Americans, Asians, Indians-Pakistanis, and Northern 
Europeans. Watson again interpreted his overall pattern of results to 
support Hall; however, the same criticism applies to this study. The closest 
interpersonal distances were maintained by Arabs and Indians-Pakistanis 
(the latter a noncontact group), while the largest distances were maintained 
by Americans and Northern Europeans, the groups most likely to be 
familiar with, and comfortable in, the American experimental setting. An 
improved research design would avoid this problem by comparing the 
interpersonal spacing of pairs, each measured in a similar setting within 
their own culture. 

Another flaw in this research results from the fact that friends maintain 
closer spacing than people who are not well acquainted (5, 6). In Watson's 
large study, the ranking of cultural groups on interpersonal distance was 
nearly the same as their ranking on average intensity of friendship of the 
pairs (8; the Spearman rank-order correlation is .81. Thus, observed 
cultural differences in spacing may be spuriously explained by chance 
differences in friendship among pairs representing the various cultures. 
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That is, the more friendly the pairs representing a given culture, the closer 
their average interpersonal distance. This would make the observed cul- 
tural differences in spacing an artifact, independent of any real differences 
in spacing norms. An ideal research design would control for differences in 
friendship among the pairs representing each culture. 

The research to be reported here avoids the two major flaws in the 
Watson-Graves work (though it has its own faults). The interpersonal 
spacing of each 5 pair was measured within that pair's own culture. 
Contact cultures are represented by Spain and Morocco; noncontact culture 
is represented by the United States. Pairs were observed in a similar 
situation in each country: seated on a public bench. In order to control for 
degree of friendship, observations were limited to strangers. 


B. METHOD 


Similar study sites were selected in Seville, Spain; Tangier, Morocco; 
and San Francisco, California: a small park, containing at least 30 identical 
benches, located in a central business district. In each park pairs of 
unacquainted men seated on the benches were photographed in order to 
determine the distance between them. Observations were made during 
daylight hours of normal business days when a relatively large number of 
people congregated in the park. Weather was sunny and mild, so that 
people typically wore light, or no, outdoor clothing. Tangier and Seville 
data were collected in May and June, 1973; San Francisco data were 
collected in August, 1975. 

Severe time and budget constraints kept the number of 5s small, inhibit- 
ing statistical control of confounding variables. Therefore, since spacing 
between two people is known to be a function of sex (2), racial composition 
of the pair (1), and the degree of acquaintance (5, 6), it was decided to limit 
the study to unacquainted male pairs who were not of obviously different 
racial groups. All San Francisco Ss appeared to be white. This procedure 
eliminated extraneous variables which could obscure the effect of the 
primary independent variable of culture. The cost, of course, is that the 
data allow no inferences about women, acquaintances, cross-race or Cross- 
sex pairs. 

Pairs were assumed to be unacquainted if they did not converse, ap- 
proach, or leave a bench together, or show other signs of recognition. Since 
people sometimes erect physical "barriers" between each other (7), pairs 
were excluded if a package or other object lay on the bench between them. 
Some men obviously appeared to be foreign tourists (for example, those 
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carrying airline travel bags and cameras), and they were also excluded. No 
pair was used if there were more than two people on the bench. Individuals 
sometimes changed benches, or one member of a pair would leave and be 
replaced by another person. As a result of these changes, a given individual 
was sometimes observed as a member of several pairs. If this occurred, 
that individual was included in the sample only in the first two pairs in 
which he appeared; most individuals appear only once. In some cases the 
physical setting made it impossible to take usable unobtrusive photos, and 
these pairs were necessarily omitted. Except for these qualifications, all 
observed pairs of unacquainted men seated on the same bench were photo- 
graphed and included in the sample. 

The photographer's position was approximately on a line perpendicular 
to, and bisecting, the length of the bench. Direct measurements from the 
photos allowed calculation of the ratio: distance between pair members, to 
the length of the bench. Since a direct measurement of the bench length had 
previously been made, the distance between pair members was obtained by 
multiplying the ratio by the bench length. The accuracy of this method was 
checked by using the bench length to estimate other dimensions of the 
bench, and nearly all distances reported here are probably accurate within 
four inches. Photos were also judged to determine if either pair member sat 
at the center of the bench, or at an extreme end. 

There is some ambiguity in specifying the interpersonal distance between 
pair members, particularly when they face in parallel directions (rather 
than face-to-face) as in this study. Should one measure nose-to-nose dis- 
tances, shoulder-to-shoulder distances, etc.? Two measures were selected: 
(a) the horizontal distance separating the skulls of the pair members, and 
(b) the horizontal distance separating the torsos (i.e., the body excluding 
head and limbs) of the pair members. 

The thorniest methodological problem was finding similar benches in 
each city. Obviously the distance between occupants of a bench is, in part, 
a function of the length and shape of the bench. Though "similar" benches 
in all cities were found, they were not identical, and this must affect any 
interpretation of results. The Tangier benches had no backs or arms and 
were 79 inches long. The Seville benches had backs and arms and were 72 


inches long (between arms). San Francisco benches had backs but no arms, 
and they were also 72 inches long. 


C. RESULTS 


No unacquainted male pair in any city was ever observed making 
physical contact, either of torsos or limbs. It was typically the case, in all 
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cities, for lone individuals to take unoccupied benches, forming pairs only 
when all local benches had at least one occupant. When a bench had to be 
shared, the new arrival usually selected one where the first occupant sat 
toward one side, and the new arrival himself usually sat toward the 
opposite side. Thus, in all cities, only a small percentage of pairs had a 
member seated near the center of the bench. In most pairs, at least one 
member sat at the extreme end of the bench, and in about one-third of the 
pairs both members sat at extreme opposite ends. Specific percentages of 
these seating positions are reported in Table 1; there are no significant 
differences between the three cities. 

Mean and median distances between pair members, for each city, are 
shown in Table 2. The closest spacing consistently occurred in San Fran- 
cisco, the farthest in Tangier, contrary to expectation. Differences between 
Tangier and Seville are not significant at the .05 level, while differences 
between San Francisco and Tangier are significant. Mean distance between 
torsos was significantly closer in San Francisco than Seville; skulls were 
also closer in San Francisco than Seville, but this difference does not reach 


the .05 level of statistical significance. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The data reported here provide no support for the contention that Arabs 
and Spaniards maintain closer interpersonal spacing than Americans, at 
least when they are unacquainted males seated on public benches. 

The weakest point in this study lies in the different size and shape of 
benches used in each country. One could conceivably argue that Spaniards 


and Arabs do maintain closer interpersonal spacing, dismissing the data on 


the grounds that (a) Tangier’s benches were longer than those of San 
d arms whereas San Francisco's did 


Francisco, and (b) Seville’s benches ha П 
not. Furthermore small samples of male strangers exclusively on benches 
were observed in only three countries. Perhaps the same research design 


TABLE 1 
s OF PAIR MEMBERS ON BENCHES IN THREE CITIES (PERCENTAGES) 


SEATING POSITION: 
San Francisco Tangier Seville 
Seating position on bench @ = 38) (т = 25) (n = 26) 

One member seated near 
К e of bench 13 8 12 

t least one member seated 

at extreme end of the bench 85 88 92 
Both members seated at i d R 


extreme opposite ends of 
bench 
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TABLE 2 
SUMMARY MEASURES OF DISTANCE BETWEEN PAIR MEMBERS ON 
BENCHES IN THREE CITIES 


Measure San Francisco Tangier Seville = 
Distance between skulls 

Mean (inches) 38 44 42 

Median (inches) 40 47 43 

с 10 11 9 

n (pairs) (n = 34) (n = 25) (n = 24) 
Distance between torsos 

Mean 28 35 33 

Median 29 36 34 

c 10 10 7 

п (pairs) (n = 35) (n = 25) (п = 22) 


applied to other situations—say acquaintances conversing on the street, or 
Strangers waiting in a queue—would provide different results. 
On the other hand, the data indicate that strangers in all countries 


people per square yard, etc.), the spacing pattern of noninteracting stran- 
gers is similar across cultures. 
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ISSUE RELEVANCE AS A SOURCE OF POLITICAL 
INVOLVEMENT*! 


Northern Illinois University 
DovcLas J. SCATURO 


SUMMARY 


This study investigated the responsivity of students of different degrees of 
political involvement to issues of personal and intellectual relevance. Sixty 
men and women college students were selected by self-rating as either 
politically involved or uninvolved. Each S viewed one of three videotaped 
news broadcasts presenting one of three politically relevant issues— 
personal, intellectual, or control. Emotional response was measured by 
GSR and reaction time to words selected from the broadcasts. Two hy- 
potheses were tested: (а) Both politically involved and uninvolved Ss will 
exhibit similar and larger emotional responses to a personally relevant 
political issue than to either an intellectually relevant political issue or a 
neutral issue. (6) Politically involved Ss will exhibit greater emotional 
response to an intellectually relevant political issue than politically unin- 
volved Ss. The data supported Hypothesis (b), but failed to support Hy- 
pothesis (a). Sex differences were also found to be significant. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


With the advent of a number of student activist movements within the 
past decade, recent attention has been paid to the study of political in- 
volvement occurring on the American college campus. It has been shown 
that students exhibit emotional responsivity to personally relevant issues. 
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For example, employing the Multiple Affect Adjective Check List, Jense 
(4) found that intense emotional reactions were exhibited by medical stu 
dents in response to the killing of fellow students at Kent State Universi! 
in 1970. Following a similar line of thought, Mangum (7) found that 
emotional response to politics is affected by personal participation in the 
discussion of political issues. Such information seems to suggest that the 
personal relevance of particular issues to the student may be a factor 
affecting emotionality toward the specific situation. In addition, although 
no such information was reported in the foregoing studies, it seems reason- 
able to assume that such a factor functions independently of the student's 
degree of actual involvement in politics; that is, personally relevant issues 
may affect both involved and uninvolved students. 

Social scientists, however, have also been interested in the determination: 
of factors that distinguish between those students who may be identified as 
politically involved as opposed to those who tend to be politically unin- 
volved or apathetic. One such factor which has been frequently observed 
appears to be an intellectual orientation of involved students. Bay (1) 
reports an abundance of data indicating that student activists tend to до. 
better academically and are more intellectually aware than their apolitical 
counterparts. Studies of students involved in the Berkeley Free Speech 
Movement (FSM) also tend to support this finding (3, 10). Studying ac- 
tivists and nonactivists, Trent and Craise (12) noted that the highest scores. 
achieved on the Omnibus Personality Inventory by the FSM members were 
on the scales of Complexity and Autonomy. The authors suggested that the 
information indicated that, among other traits, the FSM members had 
more interest in intellectual pursuits than the comparison groups of college 
students. Similar findings were reported by Winborn and Jansen (15) at 
Indiana University. 

The review of the foregoing literature reveals two factors—the personal 
relevance and intellectual relevance of the situation or political issues— 
which appear to be related to high and low political involvement in 
characteristically different ways. It has been hypothesized, therefore, that 
these factors are related to involvement in the following manner: (a) Both 
politically involved and uninvolved Ss will exhibit similar and larger 
emotional responses to a personally relevant political issue than to either an 
intellectually relevant political issue or a neutral issue; (b) Politically in- 
volved Ss will exhibit greater emotional response to an intellectually rele- 
vant political issue than politically uninvolved Ss. 
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B. METHOD 
1. Subjects and Design 


Ss consisted of 60 students enrolled in an introductory psychology course 
at Northern Illinois University. They were chosen by means of an in- 
volvement rating questionnaire administered to 600 members of the psy- 
chology undergraduates. The five-item questionnaire was composed of four 
filler questions which were irrelevant to politics; the relevant item among 
the questions was a seven-point Likert-type rating scale concerning how 
politically involved the Ss considered themselves to be (1 = “very in- 
volved,” and 7 = *uninvolved"). From this S pool of 600 questionnaires, 
Ss were approached randomly beginning with those who rated themselves 
at the most extreme ends of the scale, at 1 and 7, to those less extreme, at 2 
and 6, and so forth until 60 Ss had agreed to participate. In this manner, 
the Ss selected were rated as either highly involved (X = 2.07, = 30) or 
uninvolved (X = 6.73, N = 30). An equal number of male and female Ss 
were included. Within either the involved or uninvolved groups there were 
no significant differences of involvement according to sex. Each S was 
tested under one of three manipulated conditions—personally relevant, 
intellectually relevant, and control issues—resulting in a 3 X 2 X 2 facto- 
rial design. 


2. Apparatus 


A videotape recording was made by the university media services with 
RCA 330 Vidicon cameras on Sony ¥2” 2600 format videotape. This tape 
was played back in the experimental situation on an 8" television monitor. 

The galvanic skin response (GSR) was measured by a constant voltage 
circuit GSR preamplifier, and GSR records were recorded on a Grass 
polygraph (Model 7). Two silver chloride cup-type electrodes were taped to 
the left hand: one to the index finger, the other to the middle finger. The 
electrodes were held in place by adhesive collars, and electrode paste was 
used as a contact medium. A cassette tape recorder was used to keep the 
verbal presentation of the word stimuli constant across all 5s. А stopwatch 
was employed for measurement of reaction time. 

3. Procedure 

a. Pilot study. To obtain accurate information as to which contemporary 
political issues were of major importance to the student, two questionnaires 
were used. The first, distributed to а sample of introductory psychology 
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students (V = 60), was an open-ended questionnaire requesting a list of the 
five political and/or social issues of most importance to the student. The 11 
most frequently mentioned topics were selected, randomized, and each 
issue accompanied by a Likert-type rating scale (1 = “least important," 7 = 
"most important") to form the second questionnaire. This questionnaire 
was given to a larger sample of students (V — 525), and mean scores were 
calculated for each of the 11 issues. Examination of the mean scores 
showed that environmental control was the political issue which generated 
the greatest degree of sociopolitical concern for that group of students and 
was, therefore, chosen as the experimental political issue. 

b. Experimental conditions. Three videotaped news broadcasts, simulat- 
ing those of a local television station, were constructed and recorded. Each 
was approximately five minutes in length. The format of the broadcasts 
was as follows: (a) 30-second commercial, (b) four irrelevant news stories, (c) 
60-second commercial, (d) two more irrelevant news stories, (e) one of the 
three test news stories, and (f) 30-second commercial. The two experimen- 
tal broadcasts, the personal and intellectual conditions, contained test news 
stories which pertained to different environmental issues both modifiable 
by political action; the control broadcast did not contain such information.? 
The personally relevant issue stated that a train carrying a cargo of deadly 
nerve gas belonging to the Federal government derailed recently a few 
miles from the university; also, a warning for possible evacuation of the 
area was announced. The intellectually relevant issue consisted of an item 
in which a team of environmental scientists reported to a senate subcom- 
mittee that within seven years the supply of midwestern drinking water 
would be depleted unless action was initiated. The control broadcast con- 
sisted of a nonenvironmental issue on the topic of lawyers within the state. 

The S was told that the experiment consisted of validating the effective- 
ness of the word association technique with use of the polygraph. When he 
arrived at the E's office, the television broadcast was already in progress, 
and the E was watching the news apparently passing time while waiting 
for the S to come; this seemed to provide sufficient justification for a TV 


relevance was associated with immediate 
ith a long-range Perspective. No statisti- 


conformed to these criteria. antitative manner how well these issues 
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set to be found in an academic setting. The S was then given several short 
forms to sign which took less than one minute and was told that they 
would have to wait a few minutes for the polygraph to be available. Thus 
both E and S sat quietly viewing one of the three simulated news broad- 
casts, depending on condition: personally relevant, intellectually relevant, 
or control. At the third commercial, the E suggested that they move to the 
polygraph room to begin the experiment. 

c. Measures of emotionality. Two measures of emotionality were used: 
GSR? and reaction time of S's verbal response to a list of 53 words taken 
from the simulated news broadcasts.* The words were presented one at a 
time by tape recorder while the GSR was being monitored. S was in- 
structed to respond to each word with the first word or phrase that he 
thought of. 

d. Posttest questionnaire. After presentation of the word list, the 5 was 
administered a four-item posttest questionnaire to determine whether he 
had listened to the broadcasts and/or found them credible. He was then 
debriefed. 


C. RESULTS 


Two 3(Broadcast) X 2(Involvement) X 2(Sex) analyses of variance were 
independently performed on the GSR and reaction time data. Two main 
effects were found to be significant (6 < 05) in the analysis of the GSR 
data. There was a main effect of Involvement. Politically involved Ss 
exhibited significantly higher GSR scores than the uninvolved group. 
There was also a main effect of Sex, females exhibiting higher GSR scores 
than males. There was an Involvement X Broadcast interaction which 
proved to be significant (6 < .01), the results of which are illustrated in 
Figure 1. A split can be observed in the curves for the two groups with 
those in the intellectual condition exhibiting greater emotional reaction 


Speisman, Mordkoff, and Davison (6) have used GSR as a measure 0! 
film-mediated stimuli. The relevance of physiological variables t: 
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among the involved as opposed to the uninvolved Ss. With the personal 
broadcast, however, the two groups showed reactions similar to those of 
the control condition. 


Reaction time also showed a significant main effect of political involve- 
ment (ф < .05). Involved Ss exhibi 
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both female groups remained relatively constant across both conditions. 
The reaction time means in seconds were 3.99 and 2.06 for involved and 
uninvolved males, respectively, and 3.12 and 3.20 for the comparable 
female groups. In addition, the Sex X Broadcast interaction approached 
significance (Ё = 3.1998, df = 2/48, p = .06). In this interaction, males 
decreased in reaction time from the intellectual to personal to control 
conditions, while females exhibited a long reaction time in the control 
condition and comparably lower reaction times in the two political condi- 
tions. 

Pearson's rs were calculated between the reaction time data and the GSR 
measures. The overall correlation was +.34 (V = 60, p = .004). 

Analysis of the data from the posttest questionnaire suggests that a 
relatively high and uniform degree of credibility occurred throughout the 
experimental situation. When it was inquired of the Ss whether or not each 
had listened to the broadcasts, an overall mean of 2.40 on a seven-point 
Likert-type item (1 = “listened,” 7 = “did not listen”) was found, indicat- 
ing a considerably high degree of attention by the Ss. When questioned on 
the believability of the broadcasts, an overall 1.71 mean also on a seven- 
point Likert-type item (1 = “believed,” 7 = “did not believe”) was estab- 
lished. No significant differences in either attentiveness or believability 
were found across any of the experimental conditions. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The results of the main effect of Involvement clearly show that in both 
measures, GSR and reaction time, politically involved Ss showed an emo- 
tional response significantly greater in magnitude than uninvolved Ss. The 
manner in which this emotional reaction is manifested can be explicated by 
the results of the Involvement X Broadcast interaction. Figure 1 shows 
that politically involved students exhibited a significantly greater response 
to an intellectually relevant political situation than their uninvolved coun- 
terparts. The significant results obtained from the reaction time data in this 
interaction generally support this finding. These data lend support to 
Hypothesis (b) and, thus, lend additional support to previously published 
reports (1, 3, 10, 12, 15). 

The results found in relatio 
Figure 1 show that both involved 
responses not unlike those observed 
of these data lead to a rejection of Hypothesis 
rejection of the personal relevance of an issue 


n to the personally relevant condition in 
and uninvolved Ss exhibited similar 
in the control condition. Interpretation 
(a) and, therefore, tentative 
as political motivation for 
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both involved and uninvolved students. However, the similar results from 
both involved and uninvolved Ss suggest that some other variable may 
have been in operation in this condition. The results taken from the 
posttest questionnaire discount the lack of believability as a feasible expla- 
nation. Perhaps, resorting to fate-like resignation as a response to a disaster 
situation as noted by Forman (2) and Sherif (9) may help to account for this 
failure to respond to a credible warning broadcast. 

Although no predictions were made concerning sex differences, interest- 
ing results were obtained. The significant main effect of Sex among the 
GSR data shows that females were, in general, more emotionally respon- 
sive than males. Two interactions among the reaction time data lead to 
further clarity. The results from the significant interaction between Sex x 
Involvement indicate that while involved males exhibited a greater emo- 
tional response than uninvolved males, female emotionality seems to have 
been unaffected by political involvement. In addition, the borderline signif- 
icant Sex x Broadcast interaction (F = 3, 1998, df 2/48, р = .06) seems to 
point out that, as measured by reaction time, emotional responsiveness in 
females appears to have manifested itself in nonpolitical situations. It must 
be noted, however, that although the control broadcast did control for 
reaction to political content, it may have contained other information 
affecting the long reaction times observed in females. In addition, the 
significant +.34 (P — .004) correlation between the GSR and reaction time 
data shows that although a definite relationship exists between the two 
measures, interpretations drawn from the reaction time data are limited. 
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INTERNAL-EXTERNAL CONTROL AS A CONDITIONER FOR 
CHOICE BEHAVIOR IN INTERPERSONAL SITUATIONS*! 


East Carolina University 
Rosina C. Lao 


SUMMARY 


It is suggested that internal-external locus of control concept (I-E) can 
serve to reconcile some inconsistencies in the literature regarding interper- 
sonal attraction. The reinforcement position emphasizes amount of reward, 
while the gain-loss position emphasizes the sequence effect as the major 
determinant of interpersonal attraction. Sixty college students served as Ss 
and were classified as internals and externals on the basis of their scores on 
Rotter’s I-E Scale. Results indicated that Ss classified as internals expected 
that they could change the situation and therefore behaved according to the 
prediction of the gain-loss position; Ss classified as externals expected that 
they could not change the situation and therefore behaved according to the 
prediction of the reinforcement position. These results held true for both 
males and females, suggesting that I-E may indeed reconcile inconsistencies 
in the predictions and findings for some psychological theories. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


J. B. Rotter's concept of internal-external control (4, 5) has led to 
extensive research, and there is much evidence that this is a useful variable 
in explaining and predicting behavior. At this stage of research we need to 
advance beyond the level of merely demonstrating empirical differences 
between internals and externals. The following is an attempt to look at LE 
from a different perspective hoping that it will lead to some new insight in 
this area. 

This author proposes that I-E can be viewed as a general conditioner in 
the way some psychological theories operate. That is, the predictions of a 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on June 17, 1975. 
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theory may depend upon whether the 5s are internals or externals. If tli 
dynamics and effects of a particular theory can be modified or influenced 
by this I-E variable, then perhaps the addition of I-E to the theory may 
reconcile the inconsistent findings and sharpen the prediction of that 
theory. This is similar to the addition of the concept of interdependence a 
task to reconcile the inconsistencies in the area of cooperation and competi- 
tion. As a first attempt, the particular theory chosen to test this basic ide 
is the area of interpersonal attraction. The choice of this theory is based on 
the recent findings of Holmes and Jackson (3) that internals and exte 
influence interpersonal attraction involving rewards and punishments, 
Research in the interpersonal attraction area has dealt with the influen Y 
of the “amount” and "sequence" of reward and punishment. Essenti 
there are two positions, with evidence supporting each. The first position ig 


specifically, reward which follows punishment is more powerful than con- 
sistent reward in increasing interpersonal attraction (1, 6). 
Both positions may be correct. In a situation where A is asked to choos 
between an associate who gives consistent reward and another who gives 
punishment and then reward, the actual choice would depend upon 
whether A feels he could influence B's opinion of him in the course о 
interaction. If a person feels that he can control the situation, then perhaps 
he is more likely to seek out associates whose interactions would provide 
him with a sequence of opportunities for gains in self-esteem. On the other 
hand, if a person feels he has little control over the situation, then he would 
not experience a gain in self-esteem, since the change from punishment to 


he is more likely to seek out associates who are characteristically positive to 
others, since this would assure him that the interaction would hold little 
Possibility for negative reinforcement and little necessity for control over 
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|. Internal Ss are more likely to choose an associate whose initial 
attitude toward another person is negative but gradually becomes positive. 

2. External $ are more likely to choose an associate whose attitude 
toward another person is uniformly positive over a period of time. 

It should be noted here that the complete gain-loss paradigm should 
include the Positive-Negative and Negative-Negative conditions. But it is 
obvious in this design that Ss will be much less likely to choose an associate 
under either of these conditions than under the Negative-Positive and 
Positive- Positive conditions. Since the crucial test for the predictions of the 
reinforcement. position and the gain-loss position would be the Negative- 
Positive and Positive-Positive conditions, only these two conditions are 
included in this study. 


B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 


Ss were 277 students in introductory psychology classes at a medium size 
predominantly white university in eastern North Carolina. Rotter’s I-E 
Scale was administered to all students during regular class periods. Ss with 
LE scores between 1 to 2 SD above the mean were designated as the 
internal group, and Ss with I-E scores between 1 to 2 SD below the mean 
were designated as the external group. This yielded a total of 60 Ss, 35 
males and 25 females. Ss from each group were then randomly assigned to 
four conditions. All Ss were told to meet with the E at the University 
Language Laboratory for one 15 to 20 minute session. 


2. Procedure 


Upon the S’s arrival at the Language Lab, the E asked the S to be seated 
in a listening booth and then read the following instructions to the S: 
You will shortly be listening to the separate evaluation of two female students 
concerning another female student X. Both of the taped evaluations have been 


taken from hourly interviews 
edited and are composed of sequential excerpts separately about their 
first time as X was being 


without X's knowledge from an adjacent room 
way mirror Exaluator A and Evaluator B will be announced on the tape and 


their evaluations will follow. - 
Now. this is your task. After listening carefully to both evaluations of X, you 
ме to choose one of the two evaluators with whom you yourself ноша Pr 

associate Designate your choice by writing either A or B in slip of paper 
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provided in your booth. Your choice will be kept confidential. You will actually 
have the opportunity to spend some time with the student evaluator of your 
choice within the week during class time. If there are any questions pertaining 
to the instructions, please let me know and I will read them again. 

After the task was completed Ss were debriefed with respect to the 
purpose of the study and were told that they would not be meeting any 
student evaluator. 

One of the taped evaluations of X expressed a uniformly positive attitude 
over a period of time [Positive-Positive (P-P) condition], while the other 
taped evaluation of X expressed a negative attitude which gradually be- 
came positive [Negative-Positive (N-P) condition]. Both tapes were re- 
corded from a prewritten script verbatim. Each evaluation lasted approxi- 
mately six minutes, and the number of evaluative statements made was 
held constant for each tape segment. Each of the two evaluators recorded 
both a P-P and a N-P tape. The order of presentation was balanced for 
both the evaluators and the experimental manipulations, resulting in four 
bees A(P-P) B(N-P); B(P-P) A(N-P); A(N-P) B(P-P); and B(N-P) 

(P-P). 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


у To assure that the results would not be confounded by mixed popula- 
tions, a £ test was used between the means of males and females on their 
I-E scores. The ¢ test revealed no significant difference between sexes. 
Then a chi square test was used to test the hypotheses for the total sample 
(I and E vs. P-P and N-P). The chi square value of 9.11 was significant 
beyond the .005 level of confidence. This finding supported the hypotheses 
that locus of control does influence the choice of associate. As predicted, 
the internal $ more often chose to interact with the N-P evaluator, while 
the external $ more often chose to interact with the P-P evaluator. 

Two additional chi Square tests were made to see if this relationship 
between LE and choice of associate held equally well for both sexes. The 
chi square value was 4.74 for males and 4.63 for females; both values were 
significant beyond the .05 level. The fact that the effects of I-E on choice of 


i à va ies in interpersonal attraction, the 
Inconsistent predictions of the reinforcement position alone and the gain- 
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loss position alone are reconciled, and I-E has added to the clarity in the 
prediction of choice for an associate. It is suggested that future investiga- 
tions should consider the fruitfulness of looking at I-E as a conditioner for 
some other existing psychological theories to reconcile inconsistent findings 
and to sharpen predictions. 
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CHILD-REARING PRACTICES RELATED TO CHILD 
PERSONALITY*! 


University of Illinois 


K. BARTON, T. E. DIELMAN, AND R. B. CATTELL 


SUMMARY 


Three hundred thirty seven mothers and 307 fathers completed the Child 
Rearing Practices Questionnaire (CRPQ). Children of these parents were 
given the High School Personality Questionnaire (HSPQ) and factor scores 
derived from the CRPQ were used in regression equations to predict each 
of the HSPQ variables in turn. It was found that the majority of the 
personality variables could be significantly predicted from the child-rearing 
practices measures. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The history of the study of child-rearing practices has been an eventful 
one. Early investigations involved factoring the Fels Parent Behavior Rat- 
ing Scale (2, 3) and resulted in solutions which indicated a two-factor 
theory. However, further research (14, 17) suggested that more factors 
were necessary to describe the total behavioral sphere. In a somewhat 
parallel set of researches Schaefer et al. (18, 19) developed an instrument 
which they called a parental attitude research instrument (PARI). In the 
case of this instrument also a two-factor theory was proposed, but subse- 
quent research [see Becker and Krug's 1965 review (4)] suggests that the 
predictive value of the PARI is low because of its sensitivity to both 
acquiescent response set and educational level. : 

Based on the Sears, Maccoby, and Levin (20) data, a new series of 
researches arose in the domain for parental attitudes. Milton (15) selected 
44 variables from the Sears et al. data and performed a centroid analysis 
which was finally rotated to an orthogonal simple structure solution. Seven 
factors were extracted and tentatively labeled. Minturn et al. (16) using 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on June 18, 1975. 
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| 
some of the variables in the Milton study factored 28 variables from 133 | 
mothers of six cultures. An orthogonal (Varimax) solution resulted in seven | 
factors. Congruence coefficients were not reported to compare the Minturn — 
et al. and the Milton studies, most likely because the degree of variable - 
overlap was not sufficient. However, Dielman, Cattell, and Lepper (11) _ 
attempted to check on the structure of the parental reports of child-rearing 
practices as found in the above studies. Dielman et al. tested 156 mothers 
and 133 fathers of 6- to 8-year-old children on a questionnaire which was 
an adaptation of the Sears et al. (20, 21) instrument. An oblique factor 
analysis revealed 16 factors from the mothers’ data and 18 factors from the 
fathers’ data. Dielman, Barton, and Cattell (10) performed а cross- 
validation study involving 307 fathers and 331 mothers. Congruence coeffi- 
cients were calculated and eight out of 18 factors were found to be matched 
over the two samples for the fathers and seven out of 16 factors for 
mothers. These cross-validated factors were also compared to those found 
in the Milton and Minturn et al. studies. Dielman has called this question- 
naire the Child Rearing Practices Questionnaire (CRPQ), and because of its 
substantial research history and demonstrated “survival” under cross- 
validation conditions the CRPQ was used as the instrument for measuring 
parents’ child-rearing practices in this present study. 

Dielman, Cattell, and Rhoades (12) have demonstrated the use of the 
CRPQ in Predicting early school child personality factor scores. A series of 
multiple regression analyses revealed several significant relationships 
among child personality characteristics (as measured by Coan and Cattell’s 
Early School Personality Questionnaire, ESPQ (8). This present study is an 
attempt to assess whether the CRPQ is a useful predictor of personality 
factors at the 12- to 18-year-old level and to compare such relationships, 
should they exist, to those found in younger children in the Dielman, 
Cattell, and Rhoades study. 


B. METHOD 


Three hundred thirty-seven mothers and 307 fathers, all parents of 
children attending Woodrow Wilson High School in Decatur, Illinois, 
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TABLE 1! 
MOTHERS’ FACTORS IN THE CHILD REARING PRACTICES QUESTIONNAIRE (CRPQ) 


Title 


Brief description 


10. 


High Punishment—Low Reason 


Low Use of Rewards and Praise 

High Behavioral Control 

High Warmth—Free Expression 
of Aggression 

Demonstrative Affection 


Inadequate Behavioral Control 


Promotion of Dependence 


Low Maternal Control 


Matriarchal Family Structure 


Low Family Adjustment 


Inadequate Role Adjustment 


Mother's Lack of Self- 
Confidence 


Preference for Older Children 


Strict Discipline 


Early Authoritative Discipline 


Items indicate that parent considers that the child 
needs physical punishment often and reason is 
not used. 


Items indicate the mother seldom uses praise and 
rewards for good behavior. 


Emphasis on control of aggressive behaviors and 
obedience to mother's wishes. 


Items indicate that the mother gives much affec- 
tion to the child and is tolerant even on ag- 
gressive behavior unless the threat of physical 
danger is present. 


Mother tends to like younger children and gives 
much affection and time to them. 


Although punishment is used by mother (rather 
than reason), the behavior of the child does 
not seem to improve. Suspicion of inconsistent 
discipline. 

Mother does not encourage child to stand up for 
himself and reinforces dependent behaviors. 


Child is allowed much freedom of behavior even to 
the point of striking mother without any 
punishment. Mother does not expect child to 
obey her and does not get any enjoyment in 
playing with the child. 

Mother in charge of punishment and rule making. 
Agreement between spouses on child-rearing 
practices. 

Husband takes no part in family life except to get 
angry with the children. Mother feels she is 
not a good parent. 

Mother feels ineffective in coping with her role and 
finds the children much trouble to take care 
of. 

Mother not satisfied with housewife-mother role, 
feels ineffective, rates herself as a poor mother 
and feels husband thinks her both a poor wife 
and mother. Feels she does not give her family 
enough attention. 

Mother thinks young children too much trouble to 
care for— prefers older children because “more 
grown up." 

Considers physical punishment preferable to re- 
moving privileges or reasoning with child. 
Strict in toilet training and feeding. 

Mother deals strictly with child during feeding and 
toilet training. Mother considers reason to 
work with child. Child does not have to be 
scolded for poor table manners and never 
talks back to mother. 
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TABLE 
FATHERS' FACTORS IN THE CHILD-REARING PRACTICES QUESTIONNAIRE (CRPQ) 
————————— ÁÉÓÉÓÉumem NUSSTIONNAIBE (С 


M. 


academic success. 
Mau E— 


RPQ factor scores as predictor variables. The multiple 
ese analyses are shown in Table 4. 


criterion and the C 
R's obtained in th 


Title 
Early Authoritative Discipline 
High Use of Reward and Praise 
Promotion of Independence 


Preference for Older Children 
High Use of Reason 

High Use of Physical Punishment 
Patriarchal Family Structure 


High Behavioral Control 
(Authoritarian) 


Demonstrative Affection 


Low Discipline 


Encouragement of Academic 
Success 


Brief Description J b 


Young child understands when parent uses rea- 
son, but nts have strict rules and do not 
gi prabe for good behavior that is ex- 


Child either receives or some concrete re- 
ward for good behavior at home, in a guest's 
home, or for doing well at school 


Parents let children settle own disputes. Child 
taught to fight back if bullied. nts toler- 
ant of fighting and expect much of it 


Parents prefer older children because more 
"grown up." 

Parents always reason with child and believe 
child understands this method. 


Parent stresses importance of obedience and 
gives child spanking often. 


Father decides rules for children and is responsi- 
ble for punishment. 


Father permits no back talk from child and ex- 
pects strict obedience. Father never uses a 
threat without following it up, but he does 
use praise for good behavior. 


Father prefers younger children and truly enjoys 
caring for them, Father considers young 
children “fun to cuddle and take care of " 


Child not expected to help keep house, allowed 
great freedom of movement. Not expected to 
obey all commands. Reason is used with the 
child, Physical punishment and removal of 
privileges seldom used to control behavior 
by the parent. 


Father expects child to get "A's" in school and go 
9n to college, and gives praise to child for 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 
1. Prediction from Mothers CRPQ Scores 


From Table 4 it can be sho 
account for between 4 
ality scores, dependi 


wn that the mother's CRPQ factor scores 
and 13 percent of the variance in the child's person- 
ng on the specific personality attribute. 
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TABLE 4 
CHILD-REARING PRACTICES (CRP) AS PREDICTORS OF 
CHILD’S JỌ AND PERSONALITY 


CRP Factor Ru Ry E 
IQ (culture fair) 34 38 
A Warmheartedness .28 32 
B Intelligence .36 EU 
G. Ego Strength .27 .27 
р Excitability .26 .28 
E Dominns 3 A 
F urgency 1 ^ 
G Superego .36 :36 
н Adventurousness .23 E 
I Tendermindedness 34 27 
] Circumspection .23 .25 
о Guilt Proneness .25 30 
Q Self Sufficiency .20 29 
Qs — Self Sentiment .24 .35 
м  Ergic Tension .28 .30 J 


Note: Ry = R with mother's child-rearing practices as predictors; Ry = R with father's 
child-rearing practices as predictors. 


In the case of the prediction of Culture Fair ЈО (6) it was found that 
Mothers’ Child Rearing Practice (CRPM) factor 15 (Early Authoritative 
Discipline) was correlated significantly (r = —.23, p < .01), indicating that 
a high Early Authoritative Discipline score was related inversely to 10. 
This finding is consistent with the studies which have related low socioeco- 
nomic status to both lower JQ and a tendency to discipline early (9, 13). 

CRPM Factor 3 (High Behavioral Control) was found to be negatively 
correlated with the HSPQ factor A (Warmheartedness, r = —.16, р < 
-01). Since a high score on this CRPM factor indicates a mother who puts a 
large emphasis on strict obedience, it is conceivable that children treated in 
this way might well develop a reserved and aloof disposition (Factor A is a 
major component of the second-order extraversion-introversion personality 
dimension). 

HSPQ factor B, in contrast to the Culture Fair IQ, is considered to be 
more a measure of “crystallized” intelligence—i.e., learned from ex- 
perience—than the more "pure" or innate Culture Fair /Q, and thus it is 
not surprising that the CRPM factor 4 (High Warmth-Free Expression of 
Aggression) correlates with factor B significantly (r — .24, p < .01). One 
would expect an atmosphere that is both warm and yet allowing autonomy 
to foster the development of crystallized intelligence, and some evidence for 
this has been found by Baldwin (1). This study also indicated that children 
from home environments that were both warm and permissive, tended to 
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be outgoing in their social interactions. This finding is consistent with the 
relationship noted above between HSPQ factor A and the CRPM factor of 
“High Behavioral Control." 

Tn the case of the HSPQ factor C (Ego Strength or Emotional Stability) a 
positive relationship was found towards a low score on the CRPM factor 


"WMatriarchal Family Structure" (r = .13, p < .05), indicating that perhaps 


when the mother takes the major responsibility for formulating the rules by 
which the child must live, emotionality in the child in some way is higher 
than when the father has the major responsibility for this function. 

CRPM factor 8 (Low Maternal Control) was found to be significantly 
related to factor D of the HSPQ (Excitability, r = .15, p < .05). Since a 
child with a high score on factor D tends to be demanding and acts in 
attention getting ways [see Cattell and Cattell (7)], it is possible that this 
personality trait is a shaped response to the child-rearing practice of not 
controlling the child's behavior at an early age. 

In the case of HSPQ factor E (Dominance) the child-rearing practice 
factor of "Early Authoritative Discipline" (CRPQ 15) was found to be the 
best predictor (r  .13, p < .05). It is conceivable that strict discipline at a 
very early age, when the child may not be able to cope adequately with the 
ambiguity created by a loving but punishing parent, could lead to hostile 
and assertive behaviors later on. 

As was the case with factor A, factor F (Surgency) was found to be 
related to CRPM 3 (High Behavioral Control, r = —.14,ф < .05). Factors 
F and A are both major components of the second-order factor of 
Introversion-Extraversion and it thus seems that a mother scoring high on 
“Behavioral Control” tends to produce children who exhibit introverted 
behaviors. 

Factor G (Superego) has been assumed to be affected strongly by pa- 
rental behaviors ever since Freud. Evidence that this is true was found in 
this present study as the best predictors were CRPM factors 1 (High 
Miishment-Low Reeson, эл ИВИ С UD М КПШ Eon 
Expression of Child Aggression, ғ = .16,р < .05), 14 (Strict Discipline, = 
110, р < .05), and 2 (Low Reward-Praise, r = 14, p < 05У). This pattern 
of predictors suggests that high superego strength is related to child-rearing 
practices involving a low use of punishment, and a warm mother allowing 
freedom of behavior but not using rewards ог praise. 

Factor H (Adventurousness) was found to be related to CRPM 8 (Low 
Maternal Control, r = .11, € -05)- This tendency for mothers who do not 
foster dependency behaviors to have children who are overtly interested in 
Social environments is intuitively satisfying. 
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Factor I (Tendermindedness) was related to the following CRPM facto: 
6 (Inadequate Behavioral Control, r = .14, p < .05), 4 (High Warmth-Fre 
Expression of Child Aggression, r = .13, p < .05), 1 (High Punishmen 
Low Reason, y = —.12, p < .05) and 14 (Strict Discipline, r = —.14, p < 
:05). Since a high score on Factor I indicates a child who is rathe 
dependent and overprotected [see HSPQ Handbook, Cattell and Cattel 
(7)], it is hardly surprising that such a child tends to come from a home 
where the mother exhibits a lack of strict discipline (preferring to reason ) 
high warmth but an absence of adequate behavioral control. 

Factor J (Internal Restraint) was found to be significantly related to 
CRPM 3 (High Behavioral Control, r — .15, p < .01). It is interesting ti 
entertain the possibility here that the high level of behavioral contro 
exerted by the mother could result in a child with a highly restrained a 
reflective disposition. 

High Guilt Proneness, involving apprehension, insecurity, and worry 
(Factor O) was significantly related to scores on the CRPM 9 (Matriarchal 
Family Structure, 7 = —.12, p < .05) and CRPM 10 (Low Famil 
Adjustment, r = .07, р < .05). It might be expected that low “famil 
adjustment” could result in a troubled, guilt-prone child, but it is not ei 
to explain the correlation’ between “Matriarchal Family Structure" à 
guilt proneness. 

CRPM 3 (High Behavioral Control) was found to be significantly corre 
lated with Factor О» (Self-Sufficiency, v = -10, р < .05). It is possible thal 
the child whose behaviors are tightly controlled by his mother does no 
learn self-sufficiency, becoming more dependent than self-reliant. A high 
score on Self-Sentiment (Qs), however, was found to be correlated with 
CRPM 5 (Demonstrative Affection, r = .14, p < .01). The reason for 
relationship is not obvious. 

CRPM 5 (Demonstrative Affection) was also found to be related to factor 
Qı (Ergic Tension, r = —.16, p < .01), as was CRPM 6 (Inadequate 
Behavioral Control, y = :2, p < .05). Since Q; is a major component of the 
second-order anxiety factor, it is not surprising to see that lack of à 
mother's affection and inadequate behavioral control are both related to 
high score on the child's ergic tension factor. 
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the effect of the father's child-rearing practices on the child's personality 
seems to be at least as important as the mother's. 

In the case of the prediction of the Culture Fair JQ, Fathers’ Child- 
Rearing Practice (CRPF) factor 1 (Early Authoritative Discipline) was 
significantly correlated (r = — .29, p < .01), which is consistent with the 
findings for the mother's data. Also significantly correlated with the CFIQ 
criterion were CRPF factors 2 (High Use of Reward and Praise, v — —.29, 
р < .01), 4 (Preference for Older Children, r = —.24, p < .05) and 6 (High 
Use of Physical Punishment, r = —.20, p < .05). 

Factor A in the HSPQ (Warmheartedness) was found to be significantly 
predicted by CRPF factor 5 (High Use of Reason, 7 = .18, p < .01) and 
factor 8 (High Behavioral Control, r = —.10, $ < .05). 

Factor B (Intelligence) was best predicted by CRPF factor 1 (Early 
Authoritative Discipline, r = —.35, p < .01), factor 4 (Preference for Older 
Children, r = —.32, p < .01), and factor 7 (Patriarchal Family Structure, 7 
= —,22, p < .01). These results are consistent with the literature that 
suggests the early attention and handling are necessary for later cognitive 
growth (5). 

Factor C (Ego Strength or Emotional Stability) was found to be signifi- 
cantly correlated with CRPF factor 5 (High Reason, 7 = .15, p < .05). It is 
understandable that if a father uses reason rather than punishment as an 
aid to behavioral control he is much more likely to induce emotional 
stability in the child. 

Factor D (Excitability) was significantly correlated with CRPF factor 9 
(Demonstrative Affection, r = —.23, p < .01). Since a child with a high 
score on Factor D tends to be demanding and attention getting [see HSPQ 
Handbook, Cattell and Cattell (7)], it is possible that this is a response toa 
lack of affection and attention from the father. s 

Factor E (Dominance) was found to be significantly correlated with 
СЕРЕ factor 10 (Strict Discipline, r = —.14, р < 05). This finding is 
identical with that for the mother's data. А 

Factor F (Surgency) was correlated with CRPF factor 9 (Demonstrative 
Affection, r = —.21, p « -01). This relationship is somewhat puzzling as 
the reverse might seem more explicable. 

In the case of Factor G (Superego or C à 
be related to CRPF factors 6 (High Use of Physical Punishment, r = —. 19, 


р < .01) and 2 (Low Use of Reward and Praise,” = = .16,р < .05). These 
for both mother and father. 


two relationships are thus the same 
Factor H (Adventurousness) was found to be related to CRPF factors 9 


onscientiousness), it was found to 
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(Demonstrative Affection, r = .17, р < .05), 8 (High Behavioral Control, r 
= — .09, p < .05) and 10 (Strict Discipline, r = — .11, p < .05), indicating 
that a father who is affectionate and not strict in the areas of control and 
discipline tends to have a child who is outgoing and adventurous. 

In terms of factor I (Tendermindedness) the best predictions were CRPF 
factors 4 (Preference for Older Children, y = —.12, p < .05) and 5 (High 
Use of Reason, r = —.12, p < .05). 

Factor J (Internal Restraint) was found to be significantly related to 
CRPF factors 10 (Strict Discipline, r = —.15, р < .05) and 8 (High 
Behavioral Control, y = —.11, p < .05). As in the mothers’ analysis a high 
degree of behavioral control seems to be linked with a high degree of 
internal control in the child. 

High Guilt Proneness (Factor O) was found to be related to CRPF factor 
6 (High Use of Physical Punishment, r = .16, p < .05) and 8 (High 
Behavioral Control, r = —.12, p < .05). It is indeed credible that a 
combination of a high use of punishment and low structured behavioral 
control might well induce aspects of anxiety in the child. 

Factor О» (Self-Sufficiency) was found to be related to СЕРЕ factors 10 
(Strict Discipline, r = .11, p < .05), and 3 (Promotion of Independence, r 
= .10, p < .05). These results lend some validity to the idea that if parents 
reinforce independent behaviors in their child these become internalized 
into a high degree of self-sufficiency in the child. 

Factor Qs (Self-Sentiment) was found to be related to CRPF factor 9 
(Demonstrative Affection, r = .22, p < .01) and 5 (High Reason, r = .16, р 
< .05). 

Factor Q, (Ergic Tension) was found to be related to CRPF factors 9 
(Demonstrative Affection, r = —.21, p < .01) and 6 (High Use of 
Punishment, r = .09, р < .05). Factor О, is a major component of the 
second-order factor of anxiety and as in the case of the mothers' data, it is 
not surprising that a lack of affection combined with a high use of punish- 
ment could cause the child to be anxious. 
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PRIMACY VERSUS RECENCY IN RETENTION OF INFORMA- 
TION AND OPINION CHANGE*! 
Michigan State University 


WILLIAM D. CRANO 


SUMMARY 


The predictive validity of three hypotheses concerned with the relative 
influence of the presentation order of opposed persuasive communications 
was investigated. Absorbed from the parallel and complementary research 
tradition of the serial position effect, an area of considerably greater theo- 
retical closure than that exhibited in the realm of the primacy recency 
phenomenon, these propositions allowed for the postulation of unambigu- 
ous and opposed predictions of order effects. Consistent with a good deal of 
previous research, this study, which employed 88 undergraduate men and 
women students of a large Midwestern university as Ss, provided consider- 
able empirical support for the attention decrement hypothesis, with a 
recency effect in attitude change demonstrated by Ss in conditions fostering 
the continued attention to the research materials. Differential patterns of 
attitude change and retention suggest a hierarchical connotative-denotative 
memory structure hypothesis. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Since the initial research on primacy and recency effects more than 50 
years ago (15), social psychology has been faced with the intriguing ques- 
tion of the conditions under which the presentation order of two opposed 
communications exerts an influence on a receiver's opinion, independent of 
the form or content of the messages themselves. When, by virtue of 
presentation order alone, the message presented first exerts а dispropor- 
tionate impact on an individual’s opinion, a primacy effect is said to occur; 
when the influence of the later message predominates, a recency effect is in 
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evidence. Although the definition of this issue is relatively straightforward, 
the empirical results produced in this field are far from convergent. A brief 
review of the literature of the primacy-recency issue will serve to under- 
score this observation, and also provide the theoretical rationale underlying 
the present research. 

The ancient history of this debate began quite auspiciously, with Lund's 
(15) promulgation of a “law of primacy.” Though he presented no statistical 
test of the strength of his findings, Lund’s before-after design demonstrated 
that the first of two opposed messages on a controversial topic was the 
more influential in altering Ss’ attitudes. Later research (13) reinforced this 
finding, and the field appears to have accepted primacy as a reliable 
phenomenon. Such tranquility is unlikely to persist in attitude research, 
and indeed, the peace on the primacy-recency front was shattered by 
Cromwell’s (8) findings of a statistically reliable recency effect in persua- 
sion, completely contrary to the established wisdom of the time. While 
many differences were apparent in the S 5, methods, and communications 
employed in these studies, none immediately suggested itself as responsible 
for the reversal of the established primacy phenomenon. Necessary at this 
point was a systematic series of parametric investigations aimed at the 
discovery of the factors differentially eliciting primacy or recency in re- 
sponse to persuasive communications. Such a research series was appar- 
ently forthcoming in the work of Hovland and his associates (12) in the 
Yale Communication Research Program who, in The Order of Presentation 
in Persuasion, described a wide ranging series of primacy-recency studies, 
many of which focused specifically on the reasons underlying the lack of 
agreement apparent in this field. Unfortunately, despite these efforts, no 
integrative theoretical consensus could be developed from the results ob- 
tained in this research series. The Summary conclusion drawn by Hovland 
was that neither primacy nor recency could be viewed as a generally 
expected phenomenon, and that future research efforts would be most 
wisely expended in the detection of specific factors influencing either one or 
another of these Processes, rather than in the search for a general law of 
primacy or recency. Not all were Prepared to accept this advice, and in 
some instances, integrative models specifying the major factors responsible 
for the primacy-recency phenomenon were proposed and met with modest 
empirical support.? It is fair to observe, however, that the majority of 


? For example, see Luchins’ (14) einstellung, or set, approach, Miller and Campbell's (16) 
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research carried out in this area since the publication of Hovland's (12) 
observations has been of the small scale, empirical, atheoretical variety. 
None of the major predictive models in this area has met with any more 
than modest support at best, and the field today is in no more consolidated 
a position, from the standpoint of theoretical consensus, than it was in 
1957. 

A point of contrast with this pessimistic observation is provided in 
research concerned with the serial position effect in impression formation, a 
research issue conceptually quite similar to that involving the primacy 
phenomenon in persuasion. In this field, Ss are asked to form an impres- 
sion of a hypothetical other who is described simply by a list of (usually 6-8) 
trait descriptive adjectives. The typical finding in such research under 
standard experimental conditions is that of a primacy effect [see Anderson 
and Barrios (2)].3 Over the years of research in this area, whose initial 
impetus was provided by Asch (5), three major explanatory principles have 
evolved in the attempt to explain this consistency and the departure from 
the usual results sometimes induced by variations in the standard experi- 
mental conditions. Since Anderson (1) has provided an extended discussion 
of these propositions, they will be treated here only briefly. 

The first of these alternatives, which has come to be called the *directed 
impression" or change-of-meaning hypothesis, was provided by Asch (5) in 
the attempt to explain the fact that an individual described by the terms 
intelligent, industrious, impulsive, critical, stubborn, and envious was 
judged by Ss to be more likable than “another” person described by the 
same adjectives presented in reverse order. Consistent with his general 
theoretical orientation, Asch assumed that the adjectives presented first on 
the stimulus list established a set, or expectation, through which the 
meanings of the later descriptors were modified in the attempt to maintain 
consistency, or to form a more meaningful gestalt. б 

Closely allied to the change-of-meaning hypothesis was the proposition 
that the typically observed primacy effect in impression formation came 
about as a result of inconsistency discounting [see Anderson and Jacobson 
(4). In other words, later descriptors on the stimulus list were discounted if 
inconsistent with earlier trait adjectives. While the dynamics differ, this 
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hypothesis and the change-of-meaning proposition make similar predictions 
when inconsistent trait descriptive adjectives are employed. 

A final proposition developed to account for the persistent primacy 
effects observed in this area has been termed the attention decrement 
hypothesis, which presupposes a process analogous to a progressive decline 
in attention to the trait descriptors over the course of the complete list. 
Given a progressive decrement in attention during the presentation of the 
adjective descriptors, earlier adjectives would wield considerably more 
influence than later ones, and a primacy effect in the typical impression 
formation task would be expected to occur. This proposition differs from 
the inconsistency discounting approach in that it is expected to operate 
even when the stimulus list contains traits of a high degree of consistency. 
Further, unlike the change-of-meaning hypothesis, the attention decrement 
approach does not assume that the meaning of later terms are changed, but 
rather that they are less heavily weighed in the process of impression 
formation. The relative influence of a descriptor varies as a function of its 
serial position, independent of considerations of its degree of consistency 
with earlier or later terms on the stimulus list. As stated above, this process 
is analogous to a process of steadily declining attention to the trait list 
although, of course, an actual decrement in attention over the reading of a 
Six- to eight-word list is not seriously entertained as the causal factor 
underlying this process. 
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were confirmed. Even more supportive of the attention decrement position 
was the finding that the primacy effect of the impression-only Ss was 
replaced by a recency effect when they too were asked to recall the 
descriptors that were presented. Neither the change-of-meaning nor the 
inconsistency discounting hypothesis can account for this pattern of results. 

The same conclusion might also be drawn on the basis of the research of 
Stewart (21), whose Ss in an impression formation investigation responded 
either under the standard experimental conditions or were asked to report 
their impression after the presentation of each adjective in a series of six- or 
eight-word lists. As expected, primacy was obtained under the standard 
conditions, but a recency effect in impression was observed in the *cumula- 
tive responding" condition. It is apparent that the change-of-meaning hy- 
pothesis and the inconsistency discounting approach would both predict an 
enhancement of primacy under conditions of continuous responding; thus, 
Stewart's (21) research lends even greater support to the attention decre- 
ment position. Later studies by Brink (6) and Hendrick and Costantini (10, 
11) provide for yet more confidence in the attention decrement position. 

A question which now may be raised in light of these findings from the 
investigation of serial position effects concerns their generality under condi- 
tions in which opposed, meaningful persuasive communications are pre- 
sented to American Ss, rather than mere lists of trait descriptive adjectives. 
Can the attention decrement hypothesis provide a reasonably successful 
model in the prediction of primacy-recency effects? It is in answer to this 
question that this research is addressed. 

In the experiment to be discussed, an attempt was made through the use 
of an instructional manipulation [see Crano and Brewer (7)] to insure that 
one group of receivers of a set of opposed communications maintained a 
high degree of attention to the experimental materials throughout the entire 
research session. A comparable group of individuals was presented with 
the same persuasive messages, but did not receive the attention-arousing 
instructions. On the basis of the attention decrement hypothesis, it was 
predicted that the “high attention” Ss would demonstrate a recency effect 
in terms of opinion change. That is, the message presented last was 
expected to have the greater impact on opinion. Ss in the “low attention 
conditions were expected to demonstrate primacy. 


B. METHOD 


women, fulfilling social science 
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trol group experimental design was employed in testing the hypotheses of 
this research. In the pretest session, all Ss completed an attitude question- 
naire focused on a wide variety of topics. One of the issues investigated 
concerned attitudes toward Medicare, the critical topic of study. Prelimi- 
nary investigation had established this issue as one which students recog- 
nized as important, but not one on which the majority had formed a fixed 
or established position. Item format of this study followed general semantic 
differential design [see Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum (18), with each 
topic followed by 10 seven-point scales, each bounded by sets of bipolar 
adjectives. Five of these scales were of the evaluative type and constitute 
this study's measure of attitude. 

The manipulation and posttest of the experiment followed one week after 
the pretest. In the manipulation phase of the study, three independent 
variables were investigated: Attention was manipulated through the in- 
structions presented at the beginning of each experimental booklet, which 
contained the persuasive communications the Ss were to read, and the 
attitude and retention measures which constituted this study's dependent 
measures. High attention Ss were informed that the experimental task they 
were about to undertake had clear predictive validity for intelligence. 
Given the well established findings concerning Ss attempts to place them- 
selves in the most favorable light in the eyes of the E (7, 17), it was 
expected that this simple manipulation would have the effect of insuring 
the Ss active participation (and hence, attention) over the entire study. For 
the remaining Ss in the low attention condition, the task was described as a 
very preliminary effort designed to develop a test of current events, which 
was to be used in high schools. It was expected that these instructions 
would not prove overly motivating to the typical college sophomore. 

Having completed the instructions, Ss read two 600-word messages, 
each presented on a separate page. One message contained pro-Medicare 
arguments; the other was antagonistic to the program. The messages, 
containing equal numbers of arguments, were of a factual nature, with 


measure before the retention measure, and the remaining Ss received these 
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attention instructions, message order, and measure order resulted in a 2 X 
2 x 2 factorial design. A total of 11 55, matched on pretest attitude, were 
assigned randomly to each of the eight resulting experimental conditions. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Attitude Differences 


Attitude change in the direction of the last message received constituted 
the dependent measure of primary interest in this study.^ The analysis of 
variance of the obtained change scores indicated that the effects of the 
attention manipulation were substantial (F — 14.49, df = 1/80, p < .01), 
with Ss in the high attention group appreciably more influenced by the 
second communication than the respondents in the low attention condition. 

An unanticipated result, but one not inconsistent with the attention 
decrement hypothesis, was the significant effect attributable to the order of 
measurement manipulation (F = 6.02, df = 1/80, p < .05). Inspection of 
the mean differences between measurement conditions revealed that Ss in 
the attitude-retention measurement conditions were appreciably more in- 
fluenced by the second communication (i.e., demonstrated a recency effect) 
than Ss whose retention was assessed before the attitude measure. No other 
effects in this analysis approached significance. 


2. Retention Differences 


As noted above, a 12-item multiple choice test constituted this study’s 
retention measure. Six items of this scale were drawn from the pro- 
Medicare message, and six from the opposed communication. An analysis 
of variance on the total number of items answered correctly by Ss as a 
function of experimental condition revealed no significant effects. 

A second analysis was performed to investigate the possibility of order 
differences in retention. The difference between the numbers of items 
correctly answered from the information presented in the first and second 
messages constituted this measure. Again, as in the overall retention analy- 
Sis, no significant differences as а function of experimental conditions were 
observed. 
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D. DISCUSSION i 


The pattern of results obtained in this experiment allows for an inform 
choice between the three theoretical possibilities outlined at the outset, an 
also provides grounds for speculation concerning the manner in which the 
proposed attention decrement mechanism operates. Given the prelimin 
study's identification of Medicare as an issue of importance to the Ss, but 
not one on which the majority had established a strong, fixed position, it i 
obvious that both the inconsistency discounting and the change-of-meaning 
hypothesis would predict a primacy effect in attitude change, with perhaps 
an enhancement of primacy under conditions of high arousal or motivation, 
In fact, nearly the opposite pattern was obtained, with insubstantial order 
differences observed under conditions of low arousal or attention, and а 
strong, significant recency effect on attitude in the high attention situation, 
Of the three theoretical possibilities noted earlier, only the attention decre- 
ment hypothesis can account for the particular pattern of obtained differ- 
ences. Apparently, the mechanism which mediates the primacy-recency 
effects so regularly observed and consistently predicted in the research on 
serial position effects operates also in situations involving meaningful, 
opposed persuasive communications. 

Of potentially greater value than the demonstration of the generality of 
the attention decrement phenomenon, however, are the insights which the 
total pattern of results fosters. It seems clear on the basis of the combined 
attitude-retention findings that the attitude change differences induced as a 
function of attention and message order variations were not mediated by 
differences in retention of factual material presented in the communica- 
tions. Such a finding is quite contrary to the more classical suppositions 
(ед, 12, 16), which assumed attitude change to be mediated by the 
differential recall or retention of persuasive materials.5 It seems apparent 
now, in light of this and previous research, that the simple isomorphism of 
retention and attitude, so long an article of faith of the classical attitude 
theorists, simply does not exist. On the basis of his research on the serial 
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adjectives, indicates that the word versus idea memory system conception 
might be overly simplistic, as Ss in all experimental variations of this study 
absorbed approximately equal amounts of detailed information (or ideas) 
from the persuasive messages, but differed quite appreciably in their at- 
titudinal response to this information. Conceivably, a connotative- 
denotative memory system distinction might prove more analogous to the 
processes operative, and provide a more tractable model from which later 
research might be generated. 

An alternative possibility not calling for the postulation of separate 
memory systems for attitude and information is suggested by this study's 
finding of a significant effect attributable to measurement order. $s whose 
attitudes were measured before the retention measure were shown to be 
significantly more influenced by the second communication than those in 
the retention-attitude measurement conditions. Ss whose memory of the 
facts of the communications was assessed first (that is, though remember- 
ing no more information than the others) failed to demonstrate the recency 
effect in attitude change. This data pattern suggests the possibility that 
both connotative and denotative information might be stored in the same 
memory register, but with the combined connotative-denotative bits stored 
hierarchically, with ordering within the hierarchy determined by the atten- 
tion decrement principle. All parts of the register would be equally accessi- 
ble if activated, but in the absence of specific retrieval operations, those 
items resting at the top of the hierarchy would wield the greatest influence. 
Thus, differential attitude change between Ss who had absorbed equal 
amounts of opposed information could occur, with attenuation of attitude 
differences expected under conditions in which the hierarchical memory 
structure was perturbed—for example, through instructions calling for a 
rehearsal or recapitulation of the data contained in the register. 

While all of this speculation is consistent with the total data pattern of 
the experiment, it must be accepted very critically, as should all other post 
hoc explanations, especially those based in part on nonsignificant results. 
The important point for consideration here is that all of these propositions 
are subject to verification or falsification (19) and as such represent a 
potential advance in our understanding of a number of complex issues. The 
hierarchical memory structure approach fosters a set of clear and testable 
propositions which, under appropriate experimental conditions, are clearly 


at variance with those developed through a consideration of the more 
eory. А test of these competing orientations 


popular dual memory system th zs a 
might well add to our understanding of the conditions under which infor- 


mation is stored, accessed, and rejected. 
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INCREASING THE PHYSICAL AGGRESSIVENESS OF WOMEN*! 
| Claremont Men's College; and Tulane University 


L. Larwoop, E. O'NEAL, AND P. BRENNAN 


SUMMARY 


Ninety-six females portrayed dramatic moods (angry, happy, or no role) 
in a morning session. After hearing а confederate (C) evaluate them (insult 
or no insult) in a cognitively separate afternoon session, Ss used shock to 
evaluate the “creativity” of the C's responses to stimulus words. E sex was 
also varied. Noninsulted 5s were aggressive in the presence of a female E. 
Insult increased aggressiveness more for angry role play Ss having a male 
E than for those having a female E. Implications for behavior disinhibition 
are considered. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Despite an extensive literature dealing with the American male, little 
published work has considered the physical aggression of females. One 
hypothesis as to why physical aggression is the province of the male S holds 
that a “social inhibition" prevents American women from performing phys- 
ical aggression (2). Bandura (1) found that by the age of 51 months girls 
were already less willing to express modeled physical aggression than were 
boys—despite apparently equal learning of aggressive behavior. Others. (3, 
7) have suggested that American women learn to inhibit the direct expres- 
sion of instrumental aggression, reacting in other socially appropriate ways 
instead. : 

If learned social inhibition is a factor in decreasing women's physical 
aggressiveness from an otherwise higher level, then conditions in which the 
women feel free of social sanction and uninhibited might allow the expres- 


sion of higher levels of physical aggression. Two questions were addressed 
ich sex role and 


in the present study. First, can conditions be found in whi 
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the inhibition of aggression resulting from continuing behavior proscrip- 
tions are less important? Second, is it possible for women to learn the free 


expression of aggression despite sex role specific prohibitions? That is, can | 


women be disinhibited for the expression of physical aggression? 


One of the conditions making sex role salient should surely be the | 


presence of someone of the opposite sex. A member of the opposite sex was 
hypothesized to heighten awareness of sex role and behavior expectancy, 
thus underlining behavior proscriptions. In consequence of this role sali- 
ence notion, we predicted that we would find higher levels of physical 
aggression on the part of female Ss before a female E than before a male E. 

In his elaboration of self-perception theory, Bem (4) noted that an 
individual who concludes that his behaviors аге caused internally may alter 
his self-percept accordingly. The person who is most acutely aware of his 
voluntary, role-inappropriate performance (an angry display) may be sub- 
ject to the greatest change in self-percept. If the earlier hypothesis (role 
salience) is correct, it follows that the same degree of demonstration of 
anger is more poignant for a female before a male audience than before a 
female audience. Thus we predicted that a woman who had behaved 
angrily before a nonreactive male would be disinhibited for subsequent 
aggression to a greater degree than a woman behaving angrily before a 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects and Experimenters 


Ninety-six white female undergraduates volunteered to help "drama 
students" (psychology students) in a two-part drama study, Ss were as- 
signed to cells in the 3 (Role: angry, happy, no role) x 2 (Provocation: 
insult or no insult) x 2 (E Sex) design. Two sessions were held on the same 
day; the interval between varied to fit the S’s Schedule. The two Es were 
either both male or both female; each was blind to conditions applied by 
the other. All confederates (Cs) were female. 


———— 
-« ————————— 
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experiment at the opposite end of campus, and dismissed. After completing 
a semantic-differential style mood survey, the remaining Ss were told that 
the study investigated the learning of an emotional role. Ss drew lots 
determining whether they would portray the angry or happy role. The S 
was then given time to prepare her portrayal with the suggestion that she 
select instances in which she could recall feeling “very angry" or “very 
happy." During the 10 minute (maximum) portrayal, the E limited his 
interaction to the words “good,” or “okay,” suggesting that the 5 act the 
emotion rather than describe it, or suggesting the portrayal of a different 
instance. The E was friendly but unevaluative; Ss who were able to 
continue a performance without coaching experienced no verbal interaction 
with the E. Thereafter, Ss completed a second mood survey identical to the 
first, received the same information as the no role group, were similarly 
rescheduled and dismissed. 

b. Afternoon session. The afternoon session E explained the procedure to 
the S and the C (posing as another S) as involving a free association task 
[see Doob and Wood (5)] in which creativity of responses to a set word list 
was to be judged with the use of shock (an “incentive” for creativity). 
Judgments were conveyed through a modified “aggression machine” having 
switches labeled from 1 to 7 to indicate shock intensity.? A lot drawing ruse 
designated the 5 as evaluator; the C was then led away, apparently to be 
connected to a shock cuff in an adjoining room. Under the guise of an 
intercom malfunction, the S next heard the C being quizzed regarding the 
5% friendliness and intelligence. No insult Ss heard themselves described in 
neutral ways, while insult Ss heard a highly negative description. After a 
mood questionnaire (differing somewhat from those used in the first ses- 
sion), the S evaluated the C's responses (actually standard), using shock, to 
the 20 stimulus words. The 5 then completed confidential ratings and was 
debriefed. 


C. RESULTS 


The sum of the first five responses was used 
predicted three-way interaction (F = 3.71, df 
that insult increased shock intensity more for angry 
were in the presence of a male E than if with a female | 
role Ss having female Es used very high shock intensities. 
were obtained covertly. As they were 


as the basis for analysis. A 
= 2/84, p < .05) reflected 
role play Ss if they 
E; as well, insult-no 
3 Overall, Ss also 


? Two other measures, shock latency and duration, 
nonreactive, they will not be discussed in this paper. 


3 Mean shock intensities with a male E are as follows: insult-angry role 4.58, -happy 3.55, 
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delivered higher intensity shocks with a female than with a male E (F = 
7.92, df = 1/84, p < .01), and insult Ss delivered greater shock than no 
insult Ss (F = 13.37, df = 1/84, р < .001). Ss in the no insult conditions 
with a female E gave higher shock intensities than those with a male E (p 
X .01 by a two-tail rank sum test). 

Difference scores between the two morning mood ratings showed reliable 
effects only for Role; angry role Ss rated themselves more angry following 
the session than did happy role Ss (F = 8.47, df = 1/60, p < .01). In 
contrast, self-reported anger during the afternoon was affected only by 
Provocation (F — 6.03, df — 1/84, p < .05) with Ss relatively more angry in 
the insult than in the no insult groups. There thus appeared to be no 
carry-over in affect across the average 414 hours between the morning and 
afternoon sessions. As well, aggressive behavior was not reliably correlated 
with the intersession interval. | 

During debriefing (verified by questionnaire), Ss reported no suspicions | 
that the morning session was a psychology experiment or that it was in any 
way connected with the afternoon session. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The generally higher level of physical aggression delivered by unpro- 
voked women having a female rather than a male E provides good evi- 
dence that American women are inhibited in the production of role- 
inappropriate behavior by the presence of a male. While it may be that the 
women were treated by female Es in such a way as to instigate more 
aggressiveness in those conditions, questionnaire data did not generally 
support this possibility. t 

Angry role play together with later provocation served relatively to 
stimulate overt physical aggressiveness. As predicted, the effect of the 
interaction was greater for those Ss having a male than for those with a 
female E. Should this rise in aggressiveness be termed “disinhibition?” Our 
feeling that it should is based both on the behavioral interaction and on its 
evident robustness, The effect was, after all, measured after an extended 
unsupervised interval and showed no evidence of decay. It thus appears 
that angry role play did, in fact, result in a relatively long-lived disinhibi- 
tion for the demonstration of angry physical aggression in the presence of 
males—such aggression would not be observed under every-day conditions. 


-no role 3.58; no insult-angry 2.95, -happy 3.22, -no role 3.30. With a female E, the results are 


as follows: i - -l i 
g i angry 4.32, -happy 3.38, -no role 4.85; no insult-angry 3.78, -happy 3.98, 
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As a result of the confounding of morning with afternoon session E sex, 
it is not possible to discount fully the possibility that the E sex effect was 
due primarily to the afternoon session. Nonetheless, it is reasonable to 
assume that the sex of the E in both sessions contributed to the results. 

The high aggressiveness of insulted, no role Ss having a female E was 
unexpected. Anecdotal evidence determined, however, that while no role 
Ss with male Es accepted their fate (being called away), those with female 
Es tended to become argumentative. It seems likely that the latter per- 
ceived their Es as relatively less competent than males (8) and thereby at 
fault. For such women, the insulting female C may have possessed suffi- 
cient cues, identifying her with the earlier E, to unleash considerable 
aggression (6). 

The success of angry role play as a disinhibitor for angry aggression in 
the presence of a male may have some interesting clinical applications. If 
easily replicable, it would appear that similar role play may be helpful as a 
form of assertiveness training in circumstances where an opposite sex 
clinician is able to convince the client to take responsibility for his or her 
own actions. 
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VICARIOUS AND DIRECT REINFORCEMENT: AND 
EXPERIMENTAL EVALUATION* 


State University of New Vork at Albany 


JAMES T. KUZNICKI AND NORMAN GREENFELD! 


SUMMARY 


One hundred thirty undergraduates (73 male and 57 female) participated 
in an experiment assessing the effects of vicarious reinforcement, as com- 
pared to direct reinforcement, on imitative behavior. Ss either viewed a 
model being reinforced (vicarious reinforcement) for certain behavior or 
were themselves reinforced if they imitated the model's behavior. Other 
treatments included the model or observer being reinforced in random 
sequence regardless of their behavior. The results indicated that vicarious 
reinforcement, when separated from status, competence, attractiveness, 
and prestige of the model, has little or no effect on matching behavior. 
Direct reinforcement accounted for all the variability in matching behavior 
between treatments. The results were interpreted by applying concepts 
from incentive-motivation theory. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In a recent study Greenfeld and Kuznicki (11) demonstrated that an 
observer will imitate a model without any prior knowledge of the model's 
prestige, status, competence or attractiveness. Observation of the model's 
behavior and direct reinforcement of similar behavior by the observer are 
all that was required to produce reliable matching. йн 

Bandura (2, 3) maintains that in a natural setting direct and vicarious 
reinforcement interact to influence the initiation and maintenance of imita- 
tive behavior. Supposedly, if an observer views a model being rewarded 
for some behavior, the observer becomes more likely to perform the same 
behavior. Periodic direct reinforcement of the observers behavior then 


serves to maintain matching. 
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Bandura (3) listed several mechanisms through which vicarious rein- 
forcement may operate. Vicarious reinforcement may serve to provide 
information concerning probable outcomes of various behaviors, or may 
serve as an incentive, as an arousing factor, or it may serve to confer status 
on the model. Gewirtz and Stingle (10) and Gewirtz (9) have interpreted 
consequences to the model as discriminative stimuli indicating the likeli- 
hood of reward, a function similar to that of information concerning 
probable outcomes. 


model is typically in full view of the observer (1, 4) or the observer is 
otherwise given some indication of the status, prestige, attractiveness, or 


factors are not necessary to initiate matching (11) and the suggestion that 
they may reflect the Parameters of reward (i.e., probability, quantity, etc.), 
it becomes interesting to examine the operations defining vicarious rein- 


The possible Operation of vicarious reinforcement through status and 
competence of the model and any arousing properties of such reinforcement 


evident. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


The Ss for this experiment were 130 undergraduates (73 male, 57 female) 
enrolled in sections of Introductory Psychology at the State University of 
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New York, Albany. Participation in the experiment partially fulfilled a 
course requirement. 


2. Apparatus 


The apparatus consisted of two S-response boxes and a master control 
panel (the E box). Each S-response box was 12-in. long by 8-in. wide by 
6-in. high, painted flat black, and contained seven 120-volt, six-watt 
frosted light bulbs and four toggle switches. The stimulus panel rep- 
resented two rows of lights and a row of toggle switches. The top row 
consisted of a white and a red light labeled "choose" and "reset," respec- 
tively. The second row consisted of four blue lights separated at 1-in. 
intervals. Below each blue light was a toggle switch, labeled, from the Ss 
left to right, A, B, C, and D. An amber light, labeled “correct,” was 
located one-half inch to the right of the “D” switch. 

The E-control panel was 24-in. long by 8-in. wide by 6-in. high, painted 
flat black, and consisted of eight frosted light bulbs, 10 toggle switches, 
and two push-button switches. The panel was divided into two parts, each 
part corresponding to an S-response box. The four lights on each section of 
the control panel indicated the choices of the Ss and the toggle switches 
enabled the E to transmit information concerning choices and correctness 
of choice to the Ss. The push-button switches were used by the E to inform 
the Ss either to make a choice or to reset their panels. 


3. Procedure 


‚А simulated Ко апе situation was employed (11). Two Ss partici- 
pated in each experimental session. The Ss came to the experiment in pairs 
and-were escorted by the E into separate rooms and asked to sit at a table 
on which was situated an S-response box. Each 5 read instructions for the 
appropriate experimental condition he was assigned to. The instructions 
indicated that the experiment was concerned with guessing behavior in 
small groups and that in order to study this behavior, each S was to choose 
a winner in a horse race. Further, it was said, they should imagine they 
were each in separate races and that their chances of winning were inde- 
pendent of each other. This was done so that they would believe their 
rewards for winning (being told they had chosen the correct horse) were 
coming from different sources. They were also told that they would receive 
information concerning the choices of their partner. 

Each S was informed that a sign on the wall in front of him would 
indicate if he was S 1 or S 2, although both were informed they were S 2. 
It was then explained that the individual who was S 1 would make the first 
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of the Observer, after the observer had made a choice, while random 
reinforcement of the observer COnsisted of the observer being reinforced 
after he made а response and regardless of Whether or not that response 
matched the model’s. An additional Sroup of 10 Ss were never told whether 
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Besides creating a situation in which the possible arousing function of 
vicarious reinforcement could operate, contingent reinforcement of the 
model also operationally defined the model's competence and status (5, 12). 
Random and no-reinforcement conditions were viewed as controls. The 
data collected consisted of the number of matching responses observers 
made in each of five blocks of 20 trials. 


C. RESULTS 


An analysis of variance for three factors with repeated measures was 
performed on the data. Measures from the no-reinforcement control group 
were not included in this particular analysis. A confidence level of .05 was 
used as a criterion for all significance tests. 

Ss imitated at an increasing rate during the experiment (F = 4.43; df = 
4, 432). Orthogonal comparisons indicated that the difference between trial 
block 1 and blocks 3, 4, and 5 accounted for the effect (F = 17.09; df = 1, 
432). 

The difference between contingent and random reinforcement conditions 
proved significant (Ё = 33.81; df — 1, 108), contingent reinforcement 
resulting in more matching than random reinforcement. This variable also 
interacted with the recipient of reinforcement variable (model vs. observer, 
F = 52.46; df = 1, 108): contingent reinforcement of the observer produced 
more matching than (a) contingent reinforcement of the model, (b) random 
reinforcement of the model, and (с) random reinforcement of the observer 
(F = 23.43; df = 1, 108). These latter three conditions did not differ from 
one another. 

Level of reinforcement produced a significant effect on matching (F = 
33.37; df = 2, 108) with 75% reinforcement differing from 25 and 12.5% (F 
= 12.76; df = 1, 108).No difference occurred between 25 and 12.5%, 
reinforcement. Level interacted with mode of reinforcement (random vs. 
contingent, F — 44.13; df — 2, 108), contingent 75% reinforcement ac- 
counting for the interaction (F = 37.21; df = 1, 108). 

More matching occurred if the observer received direct reinforcement 
than if the model was reinforced (F = 32.54; df = 1, 108). The interaction 
of recipient with level of reinforcement was accounted for by 75% rein- 
forcement (contingent) producing the most matching (F = 24.03; df = 1, 
108). Contingent, 75% reinforcement of the model (vicarious reinforcement) 
did not differ from any condition, excluding direct reinforcement. 

A significant interaction of mode X level X recipient of reinforcement (F 
= 27.11; df = 2, 108) was accounted for entirely by the 75% contingent 
reinforcement of the observer treatment, which produced more matching 
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than the remaining combinations of these variables. All other interactions 
and cell comparisons were not significant. 

Since it was expected that vicarious reinforcement would not produce 
more matching responses than direct reinforcement, but would result only 
in an initial increase in such behavior, a separate analysis was performed to 
include the no-reinforcement controls as a basis of evaluating this effect. 
The analysis included only the 75% random and contingent reinforcement 
conditions for both the model and observer, with the no-reinforcement 
controls added as a fifth group. The result was a one factor repeated 
measures design. It was reasoned that including the 75% contingent rein- 
forcement of the model (vicarious reinforcement) in a comparison with the 
no-reinforcement controls would arrange an optimal situation for any ef- 
fects of vicarious reinforcement to appear. 

This analysis indicated, as in the previous analysis, that the mode of 
reinforcement variable had a significant effect on matching (F = 51.17; df 
— 4, 45) with contingent reinforcement of the observer being most effec- 
tive. Matching increased across trial blocks (Ё = 3.56; df = 4, 45) but 
orthogonal comparisons indicated that the increase was restricted to the 
direct contingent reinforcement condition (F = 17.80; df = 1, 180), more 
matching occurring in trial blocks 2, 3, 4, and 5 than in block 1. The 
number of matching responses did not differ across trial blocks in the 
vicarious reinforcement condition, indicating that the expected initial in- 
crease in this behavior under such conditions did not occur. Vicarious 
reinforcement did not produce more matching than the no-reinforcement 
and random control conditions, and random reinforcement controls did not 
differ from no-reinforcement controls. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The present results replicate the earlier findings of Greenfeld and Kuz- 
nicki (11) that observers need not view a model being rewarded for his 
behavior or be aware of the status, competence, attractiveness, or prestige 
of the model before matching will occur. Observers matched the model in 
this study when only direct reinforcement was contingent on that behavior. 
Further, the results indicate that observers did not imitate a model even if 
the model was experiencing fairly consistent reward of which the observer 
was aware. The administration of reward to the model is often viewed as 
the conferring of status on the model (3) or as an indication of the model's 
competence at the task at hand (5). In previous research, reward to the 
model was combined with reward to the observer for similar behavior. For 
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example, Baron (5) rewarded all observers on 60% of the trials for match- 
ing, a level of reinforcement previously established as producing a high 
degree of imitation. Observers in that study imitated to the degree they 
perceived the model as being competent or attractive. The present results 
suggest that if such factors as status, competence, or attractiveness of the 
model are separated from the probability that the observer will be re- 
warded, they will have little effect on initiating matching. 

If vicarious reinforcement is a factor which produces arousal and con- 
sequently matching, it would be expected that matching responses would 
increase as vicarious reinforcement increased. This contention was not 
supported by the present results. Ss in the vicarious reinforcement condi- 
tions did not match more than Ss in the random and no-reinforcement 
control conditions. 

The most important factor in the present study was the probability that 
the observer would be directly reinforced for matching the model's be- 
havior. The tendency to match increased as the probability of reinforce- 
ment for such behavior increased. These results suggest an alternative to 
the popular theories of Bandura (1, 2, 3) and Gewirtz and Stingle (9, 10). It 
appears that progress within the frameworks of these theories has reached 
an impasse. That is, both positions must assume that, in the absence of 
evidence to the contrary, imitation as a mode of behavior is acquired early 
in life through observational learning (Bandura) or through operant condi- 
tioning (Gewirtz). A critical test of the theories would require strict control 
of the Ss' entire life histories, an impractical, if not unethical, practice. 

The assumption that observers are not learning imitation per se, but 
rather are learning a relationship between their behavior and the conse- 
quences of that behavior allows for an escape from his dilemma. The 
potentially more fruitful question of how this relationship is learned may 
now be asked. 

Bindra (6) suggested that observational learning may be mediated solely 
by the learners’ observation of the model's transactions with the appro- 
priate discriminative cues. It was previously demonstrated (11) that this 
indeed may be the case. In that study, observers viewed only the model’s 
behavior and matched that behavior in proportion to the probability that 
they would be rewarded for doing so. On the other hand, the present 
results suggest that the observation of even a highly rewarded model did 
not lead to matching unless the observer also experienced reward. The 
indication is that the consequences the model experiences are of little 


importance. 
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In light of this, the following formulation, which draws directly from 
Bindra's (6) and Sheffield’s (14) positions on motivation, is offered аз an 
explanation for the present results. Its applicability to imitation learning in 
general is a question for empirical investigation. 

In an imitative learning situation, the behavior of the model, the model 
himself, and the objects with which he interacts acquire the properties of. 
incentive-motivational stimuli if the observer is rewarded during or im- 
mediately after viewing that behavior and model. That this could occur is 
Supported by several experimental investigations (e.g., 6, 7, 8). 

The changes in the observers motivational State produced by the 
incentive-motivational stimuli provided by the model, his behavior and the 
objects he interacts with (or has interacted with in the past) are channelled 


motivational properties of the situational stimuli and model are 
strengthened, further increasing the tendency of the observer to imitate, 

Several studies have shown that the tendency to imitate is increased if 
the observer simply views a model and is not rewarded while doing so (1, 
3). However, in several of these studies the model was an adult and the 


dispense with, or de-emphasize, the Concept of vicarious reinforcement and 


replace it with incentive-motivationa] concepts. 
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ATTRIBUTIONAL FOCUS AS A DETERMINANT OF INFORMA- 
TION SELECTION*! 


Cornell University 


Joun N. BASSILI AND DENNIS T. REGAN 


SUMMARY 


An experiment tested the hypothesis that, in seeking a causal attribution 
for an observed effect, people prefer different types of information depend- 
ing on their attributional focus. One hundred and fifty-two college 5s read 
brief descriptions of simple actions. Attributional focus was manipulated 
through instructions to determine either whether the effect was caused by 
something about the actor (person focus), something about the entity in- 
volved (object focus), or something about the particular circumstances 
(circumstance focus). Ss then selected from three types of information that 
most useful for arriving at an attribution. The information types offered 
were distinctiveness (whether the actor behaved similarly toward other 
objects), consensus (whether other people behaved similarly toward the 
object mentioned), and consistency (whether the actor responded similarly 
to the object on past encounters). As predicted, Ss focused on the person 
preferred distinctiveness information, those focused on the object preferred 
consensus information, and those focused on the circumstances preferred 
consistency information. The results suggest that the perceiver contributes 
to the attribution process by differentially seeking out and attending to 
particular types of information. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


For decades, a major source of social psychological inquiry has been the 
set of problems typically referred to as social or person perception. What is 
the process by which we come to understand those people with whom we 
interact in everyday life, and what are the major variables affecting this 
process? Until recently, most of the research and theorizing about social 
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perception has viewed the process as largely an active construction by a 
perceiver who, faced with unclear or insufficient information, goes “beyond 
the information given” and imposes his own needs, biases, and perceptual 
categories in an attempt to understand other people. This approach concen- 
trates on the role of the perceiver in determining the content of social 
perception. As such, the perceiver became the major object of empirical 
study, and the informational patterns on which inferences about others are 
based were largely ignored. 

Examples of this tendency to focus on perceiver characteristics can be 
found in the “new look” research tradition [see Erdelyi (2) for a re- 
cent review], in which values, attitudes, needs, expectancies, and 
psychodynamic defenses were all thought to affect perception. Other 


target, as in Hastorf and Cantril's (3) study of the perception of rule 
violations in a football game, the effect of the perceiver's own cognitive 
categories on the content of free descriptions of others (1), and the effect of 
the perceiver's "implicit personality theory" [see Schneider (10), for a re- 
view]. 

In recent years, however, investigators have begun to pay closer atten- 
tion to informational differences affecting person perception. Particularly 
influential in this regard have been the theoretical statements of "attribu- 
tion theory" by Jones and Davis (4) and Kelley (6). Kelley has been very 
process by which people assign causality for an observed effect. According 
to his analysis, the perceiver uses a naive version of scientific method 
whereby conditions associated with an Observed effect are Systematically 
varied in attempting to arrive at a causal explanation, Kelley (6) lists three 
types of informational variations which are Particularly important for the 
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hand, Charlie likes most other movies as well, while nobody likes this 
particular one, we would be more likely to seek the cause in some charac- 
teristic of Charlie. Indeed, a recent study by McArthur (8) impressively 
demonstrates that individuals can and do respond to variations in informa- 
tion much as suggested by Kelley (6). 

We suggest that different types of information are maximally useful, 
depending on the perceiver's attributional focus. Thus, if the person is 
mainly concerned with discovering the true qualities of another person in 
an interaction, he will be particularly interested in whether that person was 
responsible for an observed effect. If, on the other hand, he is particularly 
interested in discovering the true qualities of the entity at hand, he will first 
want to know whether an entity attribution is correct. Furthermore, we 
hypothesize that an individual focusing on the other person will be particu- 
larly interested in distinctiveness information; an individual whose focus is 
on the entity will be particularly interested in consensus information; while 
an individual whose focus is on the particular circumstances will first seek 
out consistency information. We are suggesting that the perceiver makes a 
contribution to the attribution process, not by distorting, bypassing, or 
“going beyond” the available information, but by actively searching for and 
selecting the information most suitable to his needs. 

This hypothesis was derived from a logical analysis of the value of each 
of the three types of information for supporting or eliminating an attribu- 
tion to person, entity, or circumstance. An example will help to clarify the 
reasoning employed. Let us suppose that the effect to be explained is 
“Charlie liked the movie.” Suppose further that the attributional focus of 
the perceiver is directed toward Charlie, perhaps because he expects to be 
spending much time in the future interacting with him, and believes that 
an understanding of his personality would be useful. For such a perceiver, 
distinctiveness information is maximally useful. If distinctiveness is high, 
the perceiver knows that Charlie is not a general movie-lover. If distinc- 
tiveness is low, the perceiver can infer that Charlie does have such a 
general personal characteristic. Information about consensus, on the other 
hand, is less uniquely informative about Charlie’s personal characteristics. 
Whether or not most other people react favorably toward this particular 
movie does not compellingly suggest whether Charlie is in general a movie 
lover. Parallel reasoning suggests that consensus information is particularly 
valuable if the perceiver’s attributional focus is directed toward the movie, 
perhaps because he is trying to make a decision whether or not to see it. 
Finally, consistency information should be particularly informative if at- 
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tributional focus is directed toward the particular circumstances surround- 
ing the effect. 

While this analysis seems logically compelling, some of McArthur's (8) 
data suggest a different possibility. She analyzed her data to see which type 
of informational variation accounted for the largest amount of the variance 
in Ss causal attributions, considering each type of attribution separately. 
She found, as would be expected from the above reasoning, that distinc- 
tiveness information accounted for most of the variance in person attribu- 
tions, and that consistency information accounted for most of the variance 
in circumstance attributions. However, she also found that distinctiveness 
information accounted for most of the variance in situational attributions. 
If Ss with a particular attributional focus were to seek out the kind of 
information which actually accounts for most of the variance in the rele- 
vant type of attribution, then we might find that Ss who are focused on the 
stimulus nevertheless want distinctiveness information on which to base 
their attribution. However, we think that McArthur’s results in this regard 
are unique to her experimental situation, in which Ss are first given all the 
information and then asked to make an attribution. Under these cir- 
cumstances, distinctiveness information is a particularly powerful deter- 
minant of both person and stimulus attributions because it can operate 
either by specifying a person attribution (if low) or by eliminating this 
alternative (if high); the latter result, if consistency is high, implies an 
object attribution. At any rate, the experiment reported below was con- 
ducted to illuminate the effect of attributional focus on informational 
preference. Although each type of information can be partially informative 
about persons, entities and circumstances, it was predicted that one type of 
information is optimal for each attributional focus. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


A total of 152 undergraduate volunteers drawn from an introductory 
social psychology course and an introductory Psychology course served as 
Ss. Both males and females participated although no record was kept of Ss’ 


2. Procedure 


Ss were presented with small individual booklets. The first page de- 
scribed the study as investigating “the kind of information people find most 
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useful in learning about various aspects of their social environments," and 
asked the S to read each page carefully before making his responses. On 
each succeeding page, there appeared a one-sentence description of a 
simple action (e.g., “While watching T.V. John laughed at a comedian") 
taken directly from McArthur (8). Following the description of the action, 
the S's attributional focus was manipulated and he was then asked to select 
which of three types of information he would find most useful to arrive at a 
causal attribution. 

Ss' attributional focus could be directed toward the person who had 
engaged in the action, toward the object of the action, or toward the 
circumstances surrounding the action. Attributional focus was manipulated 
through a sentence which read: “In order to decide with confidence... , 
which of the following would you find most useful?” For example, consider 
the case where the S is trying to arrive at an attribution for “While 
watching T.V. John laughed at a comedian.” Focus on the person was 
created by inserting the phrase “whether something about John caused him 
to laugh at the comedian.” Focus on the object was created by inserting 
instead the phrase “whether something about the comedian caused John to 
laugh at him.” Focus on the circumstances was created by inserting the 
phrase “whether something about the particular circumstances caused John 
to laugh at the comedian.” 

The dependent variable provided the S with three choices of informa- 
tion, among which he was to select the single most useful alternative. The 
three types of information among which the S selected were always pre- 
sented in the same order: distinctiveness, consensus, and consistency. In 
the example of John laughing at the comedian, the alternatives among 
which the S selected were (a) Knowing how John reacts to other come- 
dians; (b) Knowing how other people react to this comedian; (c) Knowing 
how John reacted to this comedian in the past. Exactly parallel wording 
was used for the other actions described for the S. The order in which 
particular actions were presented to Ss for information selection was coun- 
terbalanced across the experiment, as was the order of attributional focus. 
All Ss received a booklet containing three action descriptions, with the 
three types of attributional focus appearing in each booklet. In addition, 58 
of the Ss received a fourth action description, in which no attributional 
focus was created. For example, Ss in this control condition who were told 
that John had laughed at the comedian were asked, “In order to decide 
with confidence what caused John to laugh at the comedian, which of the 
following would you find most useful?” They then selected among the same 
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three informational alternatives as Ss who had been given a specific at- 
tributional focus. This control condition provides baseline data for infor- 
mational preference in the absence of specific manipulated attributional 
focus. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Frequency analysis using chi square assumes that the observations are 
independent of one another, and thus that the total of the observed fre- 
quencies shall not exceed the total number of. persons in the sample (9). 
Accordingly, primary analysis of this experiment was restricted to the data 
contributed by Ss on the first page only of their experimental. booklets. 
Each 5 thus provides an informational preference for only one described 
action, and under only one condition of attributional focus.? Because there 
were no differences depending upon the particular action described to Ss, 
the data were collapsed across this dimension. 

Table 1 presents the frequencies and proportions of informational prefer- 
ence according to attributional focus. As predicted, informational prefer- 
ence varied according to attributional focus (x? for the first page data = 
16.42, df = 6, p < .02).3 Inspection of Table 1 indicates that the results 
conform very well to prediction. Ss given an attributional focus directed at 
the person were most likely to select distinctiveness information, Ss focused 
on the object were most likely to select consensus information, and Ss 
whose focus was directed at the circumstances were most likely to prefer 
consistency information, 

Control Ss who were simply asked what kind of information they would 
prefer in order to determine the cause of the particular action, and who 
were not given any particular attributional focus, demonstrated an 
information-seeking pattern similar to that of Person-focused Ss: they pre- 
fered distinctiveness information. We hesitate to conclude firmly that this 
demonstrates that People’s normal attributional focus, in the absence of 
instructions, is directed toward the actor, Nevertheless, it is instructive to 


? Nevertheless, for interest value, we present the combined fre: 
informational preference provided by Ss, utilizing all Pages of the experimental booklet. 
Although statistical analysis of these data is precluded, it can readily be seen that the overall 
pattern is very similar to that which emerges from the independent data; if anything, these 
combined results appear to fit the predictions even better, 

? If we eliminate the no-focus control data, у? = 12.19, df = 4, p < .02, 
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TABLE 1 
INFORMATIONAL PREFERENCE AS A FUNCTION OF ATTRIBUTIONAL FOCUS 


Type of information preferred 


Attributional Distinctiveness Consensus Consistency 
focus N Proportion N Proportion N Proportion Total N 
Person 
First page 24 .58 11 Exi 6 „158 41 
Last page 32 .64 11 .22, 7 14 50 
All pages 79 53 44 .30 26 n 149 
Object 
First page 18 .39 20 44 8 217 46 
Last page 13 ‚32 24 58 4 .10 41 
All pages 58 .38 76 .50 18 12 152 
Circumstance 
First page 16 34 13 .28 18 .38 47 
Last page 9 19 15 33 22 48 46 
All pages 48 .32 41 27 63 Al 152 
Control 
First page 12 .67 2 B 4 .22 18 
Last page 7 54 2 15 4 .31 13 
All pages 32 155 9 16 17 29 58 


Note; Cell entries indicate number and proportion of Ss in each condition selecting each 
type of information. Three Ss failed to complete the response when given an attributional 
focus directed toward the person. Row headings indicate whether the results presented are for 
only the first page of the answer booklets, only the last page, or all pages combined. See text. 
for a fuller explanation. $ 


sensus. Jones and Nisbett(5) have commented extensively on the tendency 
for observers of behavior to prefer causal explanations that are relatively 
more dispositional or personal than situational; if Ss normally assume that 
locus of causality is most likely to be found in the person, it is perhaps not 
surprising that they will typically seek out distinctiveness information first 
in order to assign causality for an event. 

The significant chi square for the first page data presented in Table 1 
indicates that Ss’ informational preferences were affected by attributional 
focus as manipulated. To indicate more precisely the effects of particular 
types of attributional focus, a set of 2 X 3 chi square analyses (df — 2) were 
computed, comparing the informational preferences of all pairs of experi- 
mental conditions. These analyses indicate that a focus on the person 
resulted in informational preferences which were significantly different 
from those produced by focus on circumstances que 7.39, p < .05), 
nonsignificantly different from those produced by focus on the object (у? = 
3.49, p < .20), and not at all different from informational preferences 
registered by control $s given no attributional focus (X^ = 1.87, p < .30). 


Focus on the object produced informational preferences marginally differ- 
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ent from focus on circumstances (x? = 5.44, 05 < p < -10), and signifi- 
cantly different from preferences of control, nonfocus Ss (х? = 6.20, р < 
.05). Finally, informational preferences of Ss focused on circumstances 
differed marginally from those of control Ss (X? = 5.66, .05 < pb < .10). 

Оп the whole, the results confirm the predictions in the Introduction. 
Informational focus, manipulated in this experiment through direct instruc- 
tions to Ss, significantly affected the kind of information Ss preferred in 
order to arrive at a causal explanation for an action. Furthermore, the 
precise type of information which Ss found most desirable also matched 
prediction. When focused on the person, Ss found distinctiveness informa- 
tion most desirable; when focused on the object, consensus information was 
chosen most often; and when focused on circumstances, consistency infor- 
mation was preferred. The results are consistent with the functional 
analvsis of information selection articulated above, and with Kelley's (7) 
claim that "The attributor is not simply an attributor, a seeker after 
knowledge. His latent goal in gaining knowledge is that of effective man- 
agement of himself and his environment. He is not a pure ‘scientist,’ then, 
but an applied one” (p. 22). 

Nevertheless, it should be stressed that the informational preferences of 
Ss focusing on the person did not differ significantly from those of Ss 
focusing on the object. More particularly, Ss given a focus on the object 
did not significantly prefer consensus information over distinctiveness in- 
formation (proportions were .44 and .39, respectively). 


indication of information-seeking preferences, Accordingly, for exploratory 
purposes only, it was decided to analyze Statistically the last page of the 
questionnaires. The tabular results are presented in Table 1 (last page). 

These results are in complete agreement with the hypothesis. The overall 
X? is significant at the -001 level Q? = 39.80, df = 6) and all pairwise 
comparisons except that between the person focus and the control also yield 
significant differences (person vs. object, p < -005; person vs. cir- 
cumstances, p < .001; object vs. circumstances, p < -001; object vs. 
control, p < .02; circumstance vs. control, p < .05). 


The present research should be generalized with caution to different 
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contexts. Like much of the literature on attribution, this research utilized 
conditions likely to induce a “logical” set among Ss. The independent 
variable was manipulated by means of the E's explicit instructions; the 
dependent variable was assessed immediately afterwards under conditions 
likely to maximize Ss’ desire to demonstrate the logical or appropriate 
response; and, perhaps most importantly, the event to be attributed was 
hypothetical, as was the Ss' attributional focus. Would people with real 
attributional concerns vary their informational preferences similarly? The 
present results suggest the possibility that they would. 
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THE CONFIDENTIALITY OF *CONFIDENTIAL" LOST 
LETTERS*! 


Carleton University 


Јонм С. BAREFOOT AND LLOYD Н. STRICKLAND 


SUMMARY 


In a variant of the lost-letter technique, 400 unsealed envelopes contain- 
ing important or unimportant messages Were distributed in Ottawa, On- 
tario. Half of the envelopes had the word “CONFIDENTIAL” stamped 
on them while half had no such warning. Important messages were more 
likely to be returned; confidentiality had no effect on return rate per se, but 
"confidential" letters were returned more quickly and were less likely to 
have been opened by the finder. Over 83% of the returned letters had been 
opened. Results are discussed in terms of variables which might deter 
invasions of privacy. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Respect for another's privacy is often discussed as a highly important 
and salient norm in our society. Yet the factors which influence a person's 
decision to respect or invade another's privacy are rarely studied empiri- 
cally, and little is known about our actual behavior regarding privacy 
norms. The experiment reported below is an attempt to assess the degree to 
which people will resist the temptation to invade another's privacy when 
they are given the opportunity to do so at little cost and without fear of 
detection. 

The tendency to invade privacy was measured by employing a variant of 
the lost-letter technique (2. When the lost-letter technique is used in 
attitude studies, a small number of the returned letters arrive in a condition 
which makes it obvious that the finder has opened the envelope before 
mailing it. Of course, itis not known how many of the unreturned letters 
have been opened, but it is probable that the frequency is higher than 
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among the letters that are returned. This tendency to open (and presuma- 
bly read) another's mail can be viewed as an invasion of privacy, and the 
frequency of such tampering can be used as a measure of privacy invasion. 

The vast majority of letters returned in lost-letter experiments arrive 
intact. The reason for the low rate of tampering may be that most people 
respect privacy norms or it may be that they are deterred by the difficulties 
of avoiding detection while opening a sealed letter. In the present study, 
the latter reason was eliminated by "losing" letters which were unsealed, 
making it considerably easier for the finder to open and read the letter 
without fear. 

Because the letters were distributed unsealed, the state of the returned 
envelope could not be used as a measure of tampering, making it necessary 
to devise another such indicator. The enclosure was attached to the inside 
of the envelope with a small and unobstrusive glue seal. If the seal was 
broken when the letter was returned, it was taken as an indication that the 
enclosure had been removed from the envelope. 

As a check on this method of detecting tampering, the importance of the 
message on the enclosure was varied. Deaux (1) has shown that lost 
postcards bearing important news were more likely to be returned than 
those bearing unimportant news. If our method of assessing tampering is 
accurate, Deaux's result should be replicated among those letters judged to 
have been opened (broken seal), but no effect of message importance 
should appear in those letters returned intact, since the finder would have 
remained unaware of the message. 

In using this method to measure privacy invasion, we have assumed that 
privacy norms do in fact apply to unsealed letters. Our finders.might not 
agree. The fact that the envelope is unsealed may be taken as a sign that 
the information inside is unimportant, nonintimate, and, therefore, exempt 
from the usual privacy prescriptions. To check on this possibility, the word 
“CONFIDENTIAL” was placed on the outside of 50 per cent of the 
envelopes. This should have clearly indicated to the finder that privacy 
norms were applicable, and we would expect that there would be a lower 
rate of tampering with the "confidential" letters than with those letters 
which did not bear the confidential warning. This prediction is based on 
the view that people will abide by privacy norms when they are known to 
be applicable. Of course, it could be argued that the confidential label 
might arouse the curiosity of the finder, possibly leading instead to a higher 
rate of tampering with the confidential letters. 


Ед 
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B. METHOD 


Stamped letters addressed to “Mr. Harold Will” were distributed in 
shopping malls, stores, office buildings, and telephone booths in the pre- 
dominately English-speaking areas of Ottawa, Ontario, in January and 
February 1975. The envelopes were unsealed, but the enclosure was at- 
tached to the inside of the envelope with a small amount of glue. 

The importance of the enclosed message and the presence or absence of 
the word “CONFIDENTIAL” were varied in a 2 X 2 factorial design. 
When used, the confidential warning was stamped on the front of the 
envelope in large black letters. 

The importance manipulation was similar to that devised by Deaux (1). 
The important message was а letter from “Medical Research Associates,” 
which stated: “The results of your laboratory tests have been completed. 
There is an immediate need for further testing. Please schedule an ap- 
pointment as early as possible.” 

The unimportant message, from “Electronics Supply Associates, Ltd.,” 
read: “The merchandise you ordered is currently out of stock. We are sorry 
that we cannot help you at this time. Please contact us at a later date.” 

A total of 400 letters were distributed, equally divided between condi- 


tions. 
C. RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the number of letters returned (within three weeks) in 
each condition, divided into those which arrived intact and those which 
had broken seals. The importance of the enclosure had the expected effect 
on the return rate (у? = 17.16, 1 df, p < .001), but the effect is apparent 
only in those letters which were judged to have been opened. This finding 
replicates that of Deaux, validates our measure of tampering, and assures 
us that finders were reading the enclosure, as well as removing it. 

Letters marked "confidential" and unmarked letters were returned with 

TABLE 1 


NUMBER AND STATE OF RETURNED LETTERS AS A FUNCTION OF 
CONFIDENTIALITY AND MESSAGE IMPORTANCE 


Message % 
"CONFIDENTIAL" Important Unimportant - 
warning Seal broken Seal intact Seal broken Seal intact 
Present 64 14 39 15 
Absent 62 6 45 7 
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equal frequency, but "confidential" letters were returned more quickly. 
Opened “confidential” letters were received a mean of 1.8 days after their 
loss, but it took opened unmarked letters 2.3 days to arrive (t = 2.12, 208 
df, p < .05). A similar trend was present in the unopened letters (2.4 vs. 3.4 
days), but this difference was not significant (t = .95, 40 df). 

The confidential warning did have an effect on the tendency to open the 
envelope. Approximately 22 percent of the “confidential” envelopes re- 
turned were still unopened, as compared to 11 percent of the unmarked 
envelopes (x? = 5.61, 1 df, p < .05). 


D. Discussion 


It appears that the presence of a "confidential" marking did reduce the 
tendency for finders to read the unsealed mail of another person. Such a 
warning probably served to make privacy norms more salient, alerting the 
finder that the material in the envelope is such that an invasion of privacy 
will occur if it is read. This conclusion must be tempered by the fact that in 
the present instance the deterrent effect was quite weak; indeed the tempta- 
tion may have been great, as the absolute number of intact letters was 
small. It is possible, of course, that the small percentage of letters returned 
intact stems from the fact that, with unsealed letters, it is extremely easy to 
remove and read the enclosure. 

It is apparent that in this situation a simple declaration of confidentiality 
provided only minimal protection of privacy. The data from this study 
suggest that cost and probability of detection should be systematically 
examined as possibly critical factors in deterring privacy invasion. Respect 
or lack of respect for privacy cannot be either explained or strongly affected 
by the presence of normative prescriptions alone. 
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THE EFFECT OF CONTEXT ON STEREOTYPE TRAITS*! 
The University of Calgary, Canada; The University of Georgia; and Hunter College 


NELSON R. CAUTHEN, IRA E. ROBINSON, AND HERBERT Н. Krauss 


SUMMARY 


To test the hypothesis that the context of a stereotype label has an effect 
on the connotations attached to the adjectives associated with that label, 
but not on other adjectives, three groups of 26 university students rated, on 
semantic differential scales, 12 adjectives from the Negro stereotype in the 
context of one of three labels: Negro, American, and without a label. The 
adjectives rated in the appropriate context, Negro, were significantly closer 
together in semantic differential space than the adjectives rated in the other 
two contexts. А second study investigated the observation that the same 
adjectives take on different connotations when applied to Jews than when 
applied to Americans. Three groups of university students rated adjectives 
from the stereotype of the Jew in the contexts of one of three labels: Jew, 
American, and without a label. The adjectives in contexts of Jew and 
American were significantly closer together in semantic differential space 
than the third context, but were not significantly different from each other. 
In both studies the shape of the adjective cluster did not change greatly 
when rated in the different contexts. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Although stereotypes have been part of the literature of social psychology 
for nearly 50 years, most of the research has been on the content of national 
or ethnic group stereotypes. Recently we have been working on stereotypes 
in an attempt to integrate them into a broader theoretical perspective (2, 3, 
4). In general, stereotypes are guides to actions, or channels for the ex- 
pression of affect. Stereotypes of ethnic groups do not, therefore, initiate 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, оп August 4, 1975. 
Copyright, 1977, by The Journal Press. 
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prejudice, but rather act to translate the expression of prejudice into 
socially recognized symbols (3). In some circumstances stereotypes may 
serve as maps of the possible social relations between social entities provid- 
ing a technique for investigating some of the tenets of symbolic interaction. 

From previous investigations of stereotypes it seemed as if the context in 
which the stereotyped traits were placed had an effect on the connotation 
attached to them. Saenger and Flowerman (9) found that similar traits 
were ascribed to Jews, Americans, and businessmen, but that a rating of 
the traits themselves was less favorable if it followed the assignment of the 
Jewish stereotype traits. Also Jews were more often rated as “aggressive,” 
“ambitious,” and “grasping,” when following the other groups than when 
rated first. They suggested “the traits assume a different subjective mean- 
ing in different contexts. The gestalt of ‘Jewish aggressiveness’ differs from 
the gestalt of ‘American aggressiveness’ . . .” (9, р, 223). 


B. Srupy I 


Specifically the study tested the hypothesis that words making up the 
stereotype of the Negro would shift their affective or connotative meaning 
by drawing closer together when placed in the context of the stereotyped 
group. The three factors of the semantic differential (SD)—evaluation, 
potency, and activity (EPA)—were chosen as the measure of affective or 
connotative meaning (7). To assess the possibility that merely placing a set 
of words in a human context would result in a shift of meaning, the words 
were also presented in the context of a group that the words did not fit: 
Americans, 


1. Method 


out in approximately equal proportions in each class; 26 Ss rated the words 
in each context. 

b. Procedure. Each S rated the same 12 words, but in one of the three 
contexts. The words were rated on 12 SD bipolar adjective pairs (fast-slow, 
sad-happy, large-small, still-moving, good-bad, thick-thin, active-passive, 
unfair-fair, light-heavy, dull-sharp, pleasant-unpleasant, weak-strong) 
counterbalanced for the order of the three EPA factors and for the direction 


ex 
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of response. There were four bipolar scales for each of the three EPA 
factors. The bipolar pairs were selected for their high loading on the EPA 
factors. All scales were scored in the evaluative, active, potent directions. 

The first context was the one appropriate for the 12 adjectives, Negro. 
The context was provided by heading each of the 12 pages of semantic 
differential scales with the following: “The word (e.g., lazy) has been used 
to describe Negroes. Please rate this word as it has been used to describe 
Negroes.” The second context was the usual one provided by the semantic 
differential technique instructions. The adjectives were printed alone at the 
top of the semantic differential scales. The second, or Blank context 
provided a point from which to compare the effect of introducing the 
context of Negro. It might be argued that the Blank context is not a neutral 
one, since the words to be rated all refer to Negroes. However, there is 
evidence that merely placing one concept among a similar or dissimilar set 
of concepts does not have any significant effect on the SD ratings (8). 
Therefore, the Blank context can be used as a bench mark to evaluate any 
changes produced by the introduction of a context. A third context was 
included to control for the possibility that mere context would have any 
effect on the semantic differential ratings of the adjectives. Selecting the 
label of a group for whom the adjectives were presumably inappropriate, 
Americans, allowed a control for the effect of context per se. The American 
context was provided by heading each of the 12 pages with the following: 
“The word (e.g., musical) has been used to describe Americans. Please rate 
this word as it has been used to describe Americans." Each S rated the 
words only in one of the three contexts. In all contexts the order of the 
words to be rated was randomized. 

The 12 adjectives rated on the SD were taken from ratings of the Katz 
and Braly (6) list for Negroes by 100 students in the same university a year 
previously in 1970 and from responses given by another 100 students to the 
label Negro in a free response format. The test booklets of Negro Ss were 
not included in the results. The 12 adjectives were as follows: “very 
religious," “happy-go-lucky,” “narrow-minded,” “musical,” “talkative,” 
"ignorant," “lazy,” “superstitious,” “unreliable,” “impulsive,” “pleasure- 
loving,” and “ostentatious.” Only one of the traits, *pleasure-loving," was 
also in the stereotype of Americans. 


2. Results 


The 12 semantic differential scales were summed into the appropriate 
EPA factors for the 12 adjectives in the three separate contexts. Within 
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each of the contexts, the distance in semantic space of each adjective from 
every other adjective was calculated by taking the square root of the 
summed squared differences between the three factors of the two adjec- 
tives. Osgood et al. (7, p. 90) describe this procedure as the distance (D) 
between concepts in semantic space. 

To test the hypothesis that the adjectives in the appropriate context, 
Negro, are closer together affectively than when in other contexts, the 
matrix of 66 D values for each of the three contexts was analyzed in a three 
level one-way nonrepeated measures ANOVA.2 The contexts differed sig- 
nificantly (F = 7.65, df = 2/195, $ < .001). A Newman-Keuls showed D 
values between adjectives were significantly smaller (p < .01) in the Negro 
context than in the Blank context and also significantly smaller (ф < .05) 
than in the American context. The D values between adjectives in the 
American and Blank contexts were not significantly different. 

Although the adjectives rated in the American context were significantly 
closer together than in either the Blank or Negro context, the relationship 
among the adjectives, the shape of the cluster, was not greatly different 
across the three contexts. An estimate of the similarity in the shape of the 
clusters can be obtained from the correlations between the 66 D values in 
the contexts. The Pearson correlation between the D values in the Negro 
and Blank contexts was -85, between the American and Negro contexts 
was .76, and between the Blank and American contexts was .94; all 
correlations are significant at the .001 level. 

It might be argued that these results are simply the result of prejudice. 
What has happened here, according to the prejudice argument, is that the 
Ss have rated the words in the Negro context lower on the evaluative 
dimension of the SD, and in the American context, higher. According to 
the prejudice argument, then, the evaluative dimension should be different 
for the three contexts. A one-way nonrepeated measures ANOVA of the 
evaluation means of the 12 words in the three contexts yielded a nonsig- 
nificant value (F < 1); the activity factor was also not significant (F < 1). 
The potency factor was significantly different in the three contexts (F = 


3.09, df = 2/33, p < :05). The prejudice argument does not receive any 
support from these analyses. 


? For copies of the two tables of the D values between the adjectives in Studies I and II, 
order NAPS (ADI) Document number 02885 from Microfiche Publications, 305 East 46 
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С. Srupy П 


Since the results of the first study might have been due to the high 
intensity of negative effect associated with the Negro stereotype in the 
southern U.S. and therefore not present with other stereotypes, a second 
study was done. Because of the strong negative tone associated with the 
label “Negro,” a stereotype lable with a positive tone, “American,” was 
chosen. By selecting a positively valued label, it was possible to test the 
“drawing together effect” with a label opposite to that in the first study. 

A unique comparison of the effect of positive and negative labels on the 
affective meanings was possible, since both the American and Jewish 
stereotypes contain similar terms as associates. As Robert Merton [cited in 
Allport (1)] suggested, the same terms take on different meanings when 
shifted from an American to a Jewish context. Indirect support for Mer- 
ton’s suggestion can be found in Saenger and Flowerman (9). The question 
here, however, is one of degree: will the negative label, Jew, have a greater 
effect on the adjectives than the positive label, Americans? 


1. Method 


The Ss were obtained in the same manner as in the first study. Seventy- 
three Ss rated the adjectives in the American context, 62 in the Blank 
context, and 55 in the Jewish context. The bipolar adjective pairs and the 
sentences setting the context were the same as in the first study. Nine 
adjectives for the Jewish context were taken from the Katz and Braly 
checklist used in Karlins, Coffman, and Walters (5). The nine adjectives 
were: “aggressive,” “ambitious,” “industrious,” “intelligent,” "loyal," 
“materialistic,” “mercenary,” “practical,” “shrewd.” A tenth adjective, 
“pleasure-loving,” was taken from the American stereotype (5). 


2. Results 


The 12 semantic differential scales were summed into the appropriate 
EPA dimensions for each word in each of the three contexts. Within each 
of the contexts, D values for the 10 adjectives were calculated. The 
resulting matrices of 45 D values from each context were analyzed by a 
three level one-way nonrepeated measures ANOVA. 

The contexts differed significantly (F = 22.64, df = 2/132, p < .01). A 
Newman-Keuls showed the D values between adjectives in the American 
and Jewish contexts were significantly smaller than the D values between 
adjectives in the Blank context ф < .01), but there was no significant 
difference between the D values of the adjectives in the American and in 
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the Jewish contexts. A scale drawing of the distances among the 10 adjec- 
tives in the three contexts shows that the shape of the adjective cluster did 
not change greatly with the context (see Figure 1). 

The prejudice argument outlined in Experiment I, as an alternative 
explanation of the results, was also not supported in this experiment. A 
one-way nonrepeated measures ANOVA of the means for the 10 words in 
the three contexts yielded nonsignificant values for evaluation (Е < 1), 
activity (Е < 1), and potency (F < 1). Thus, an explanation of the results 
as due to a shift in the evaluative dimension alone is not supported. The 
effect of context does not seem to be a gross shift along any one dimension, 
but rather a shift along two or three dimensions. 


D. Discussion 


The results of the two studies using university students supported the 
hypothesis that the context in which stereotype traits are placed has an 
effect on the affective meaning, or connotation, attached to the traits. The 
effect of rating stereotype adjectives in the context of the name of the group 
they "describe" is to draw the adjectives closer together in SD space. The 
conclusion that the group name alters the connotative meaning of the 


AMERICAN 


BLANK JEW 


FIGURE 1 
RELATIONSHIP IN SEMANTIC SPACE OF THE STEREOTYPE ADJECTIVES IN THE CONTEXTS OF 
AMERICAN, BLANK, Jew 
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adjective might be challenged by suggesting that the Ss responded to the 
name of the group rather than to the adjective when making their SD 
ratings. The best reply to this challenge comes from Study I. If the Ss were 
responding to the group name rather than to the adjectives, then the 
adjectives would have been closer together in both the American and 
Negro context relative to the Blank context. The fact is that the adjectives 
were closer together in SD space only for the appropriate context, Negro, 
and not for the inappropriate context, American, suggesting that the Ss 
were not simply responding to the group name. 

The second study followed up observations by Saenger and Flowerman 
(9) and Merton that the same terms are used to describe Jews and Ameri- 
cans, but with different connotations. There was support for Saenger and 
Flowerman’s observation that the gestalt of Jewish aggressiveness differed 
from that of American aggressiveness. In the Jewish context “aggressive” 
was close to “shrewd,” “materialistic,” “mercenary”; in the American con- 
text “aggressive” was close to "industrious," and “ambitious.” 

The generality of these results, both in terms of other groups of Ss and of 
other stereotypes, remains to be determined. It seems likely, however, that 
the drawing together effect will be more characteristic of Ss who make 
more differentiated judgments. Since Osgood е? al. (7) noted that less 
educated Ss made more extreme judgments on the semantic differential, it 
is probable that one variable affecting the generality of these results will be 
the level of education. Whether the drawing together effect will be present 
for less well known stereotypes is a question for future research. 
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INFLUENCE OF ATTITUDE SIMILARITY ON PAROLE 
RECOMMENDATIONS* 


Middle Tennessee State University 
LAWRENCE К. GooD AND KATHERINE C. Соор 


SUMMARY 


An attitude questionnaire was filled out by 75 undergraduates who sub- 
sequently evaluated a hypothetical male convict's responses to the same 
survey—the convict's attitudes being either 10% or 9096 similar to each S's 
own views. $s then made judgments of the convict's emotional maturity, 
sense of personal responsibility, and control of violent impulses, as well as 
how much they would like him as a person and how willing they would be 
to recommend him for parole. The results indicated that attitudinal similar- 
ity to the convict was associated with significantly more positive evaluations of 
him on each of the five response measures. It was suggested that attitudinal 
similarity to a convict could be a biasing factor in judgments of whether or 
not the convict should be paroled. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Attitude similarity has been found to affect evaluative reactions toward a 
stranger, such as attraction to him (1), ratings of his intelligence (1), and 
willingness to loan him money (3). The present study was undertaken to see 
if attitude similarity could have an influence on the decision-making pro- 
cesses involved in the granting of paroles to individuals serving prison 
sentences. That is, would а parole-board member be more likely to recom- 
mend a convict for parole if he perceived the convict as having attitudes 
and opinions agreeing rather than disagreeing with his own? In order to 
test this hypothesis it was decided to use college students as evaluators of 
hypothetical convicts about whom little information would be given other 
than some of the convict’s attitudes and opinions. The rationale for using 
such a procedure was that it would control for the possible effects of factors 
like race, social status, and physical appearance. It was further assumed 
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that college students are not significantly different from individuals who 
serve as parole-board members with regard to the kinds of factors that 
influence their evaluative judgments of others. 


B. METHOD 


A 10-item Survey of Attitudes was filled out by 75 undergraduates (45 
females and 30 males) enrolled in a freshman-level psychology course. The 
attitude survey covered a heterogeneous set of topics, such as enjoyment of 
reading novels, capital punishment, and women’s role in society. Each 
attitude item was presented as a six-step, agree-disagree scale. For exam- 
ple, under the item “American Judicial System” the first and sixth steps 
(there were appropriate variations in between) were as follows: 


— strongly believe that the American system of justice is biased and unfair. 
—I strongly believe that the American system of justice is basically fair. 


During class one week later, each S received a packet consisting of an 
instruction sheet, an attitude survey representing the attitudes of a 
hypothetical convict, and a Convict Judgment Scale. The instructions were 
as follows: 

The purpose of this study is to see whether or not you can form an impression 
of a stranger just by knowing some of his attitudes. You have received an 
attitude survey which has been marked to show the attitudes and opinions of 
someone you do not know. Please assume that this person is a 28-year-old man 
who was sentenced to 10 years in prison for armed robbery, auto theft, and 
assault with intent to commit murder and who is now eligible for parole after 
serving three years with a good record while in prison. 

After studying this person’s attitudes carefully, please fill out the Convict 
Judgment Scale on which you are asked to give your best guess as to this 
convict’s emotional maturity, sense of personal responsibility, and violence- 
proneness. Also, please indicate how much you think you would like the convict 
as a person if you were to meet him and how willing you would be to 
recommend him for parole. 


The convict's attitude survey had been filled out with the use of the 
constant-discrepancy method for manipulating similarity-dissimilarity (2), 
and it expressed either 10% (1 out of 10) or 90% (9 out of 10) similarity to 
S’s own opinions. The Convict Judgment Scale (cf. 2, Appendix B) con- 
Sisted of five seven-step scales on which S was to make judgments of the 
convict's emotional maturity, sense of personal responsibility, and control 
of violent impulses, as well as his probable liking for the convict as a 
person and his willingness to recommend the convict for parole. 
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C. RESULTS 


Perceptions of the male convict were significantly influenced by attitude 
similarity on all of the evaluative-response measures. Being similar in 
attitudes to the evaluator was associated with being rated higher in emo- 
tional maturity ( < .001), sense of personal responsibility (6 < .001), 
control of violent impulses (ф < .05), for personal liking ( < .001), and 
willingness to parole ф < .001). Judgments of the convict’s control of 
violent impulses, however, showed a less pronounced mean-difference as a 
function of attitude similarity than did the other four evaluation variables. 
Perhaps the nature of the offenses described in the instructions influenced 
Ss in such a way as to almost eliminate the effect of the attitudinal 
manipulation on judgments of this characteristic. 

The results suggest that perceived attitudinal similarity to a convict 
could influence one’s willingness to recommend the convict for parole. The 
generalizability of this conclusion is, of course, limited by the fact that 
college students rather than actual parole-board members were used and 
that judgments were made on the basis of much less information about the 
convict than would presumably be available in a real-life setting. 
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EFFECTS OF SIMULATED BIOFEEDBACK AND HUMAN 
MONITORING ON BRAINSTORMING PERFORMANCE* 


San Diego State University 
WILLIAM K. GRAHAM 


SUMMARY 


This study investigated the effects of perceived direct monitoring (EEG), 
indirect monitoring (GSR), human monitoring (observation), and feedback 
on the number of ideas generated by individuals performing a divergent 
thinking task. Ss were 120 male and female undergraduates. Comparison 
of all treatments against a normal brainstorming (control) condition re- 
vealed that physiological monitoring, direct or indirect, inhibited perfor- 
mance. Human monitoring coupled with feedback, however, led to a level 
of performance significantly higher than that observed in the control condi- 
tion. 


A. INTRODUCTION 
Studies of brainstorming have consistently found that individuals work- 


* ing alone produce more ideas than individuals working in groups (1, 2, 3, 


4, 7, 10, 12). Efforts to improve group brainstorming performance through 
training, practice, or modified procedures have had little success (1512395; 
9). Although it is now safe to conclude that brainstorming according to the 
instructions originally proposed by Osborn (11) is inefficient, group partici- 
pation in idea generation will continue to be employed when needed 
information is distributed over a number of individuals and when there is 
concern for group acceptance at the idea implementation stage. 

In view of current social and organization pressures toward increased 
particularly important to find ways of improv- 
ing brainstorming performance. One approach toward this end has been to 
explore the possible advantages of more structured techniques of idea 
generation, such as the Synetics technique described by Gorden (8) and the 
sensory motor stimulation tasks of Bouchard (1). Another approach, 
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suggested by Graham and Dillon (9), is to identify individual differences 
which might be expected to facilitate performance in group interaction. 
Regarding the latter approach, an exceedingly difficult problem has been 
that of influencing the amount of effort expended by individuals on 
brainstorming tasks. Unlike physical work, the work of brainstorming is 
private and unobservable; we see only the products of such work and not 
the amount of effort involved. 

The purpose of the present study was to investigate the impact of 
monitoring thinking, human monitoring, and feedback on brainstorming 
performance. We wished to learn how people would behave under various 
degrees of perceived monitoring ranging from direct monitoring of brain 
activity, to indirect observation, to no monitoring at all. 


B. METHOD 


The Ss were 120 male and female undergraduate psychology majors who 
volunteered to participate in a study of "productive thinking" by placing 
their names on a sign-up sheet posted in the psychology department. These 
Ss were randomly assigned to five treatment conditions and one control 
condition, The treatment conditions were EEG monitoring with feedback, 
EEG monitoring without feedback, GSR monitoring with feedback, GSR 
monitoring without feedback, and human monitoring with feedback. In the 
control condition Ss were merely given Osborn’s brainstorming instructions 
(11). In all conditions, the Thumbs problem was used as representive of 
type of brainstorming problems used in previous studies (10): “We do not 
think this is likely to happen but imagine for a moment what would 


Subjects were tested individually in a small room equipped with a 
one-way mirror. Those in the EEG and GSR conditions were shown an 
adjoining room that contained an impressive array of physiological 
monitoring and recording equipment. 


light was located on a table in front of the S. 
In addition to the standard brainstorming instructions used in previous 
studies, Ss in the EEG conditions heard the following taped message: 


One of the ways that researchers can study human creativity and problem 
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solving is through the use of physiological measures. In this study we will be 
measuring your brain waves. There are four brain wave frequencies that re- 
searchers have been interested in. You are probably familiar with alpha waves 
from the recent publicity given to alpha feedback devices. Although the brain 
may produce all four frequencies at once or in different amounts at different 
times depending on what the person is doing or thinking, it is possible to 
measure each wave or pattern separately by using electronic frequency filters. 

You may be aware that alpha waves have a frequency between 8 and 12 
cycles per second. This frequency has been associated with a tranquil, relaxed 
sense of well-being that has been compared to the meditation states experienced 
by Zen and Yoga meditators. However, when a person engages in active 
processing of stimuli as in thinking or problem solving, higher frequency waves 
from 13 to 28 cycles per second predominate. These are called beta waves. Beta 
waves are the waves we will be most interested in. Our electronic filter will 
enable us to monitor your beta waves and to record the amount of time you 
spend in a predominately beta state. 


in the feedback condition received the following additional message: 


Since this state is the one associated with thinking and problem solving, a red 
light will provide feedback as an incentive for you to increase beta wave 
production. The light will be off while beta waves are being produced. Since 
you probably cannot gain voluntary control over your beta wave production in 
the short period of this experiment, do not be surprised if the light comes on at 
unexpected intervals. Actually, one of the things we are interested in is whether 
or not people can be trained to become aware of their beta production and hence 


increase their ability to think creatively. 

A similar message was heard by Ss in the GSR conditions. However, for 
these 5s, GSR was described as an “indirect” measure of heightened mental 
activity. 

At this point, an electrode was attached either to the S’s forehead (EEG 
condition) or to the S’s nonwriting hand (GSR condition). The Ss were then 
asked to read from a book while the E “calibrates a baseline." Ss read for 
approximately one minute during which time the E flashed the red light at 
random intervals. 

Ss in the human monitoring condition were told that they were being 
observed through the one-way mirror and that the red light would be 
flashed when their brainstorming performance fell *below standard." 

The final tape segment repeated the brainstorming rules: 

1. Criticism is ruled out. 

2. Freewheeling is welcome. The wilder 

3. Quantity is wanted: The greater the nu 
hood of winners. 

4. Combination an 


чл 
a 


the idea the better. 
mber of ideas the more likeli- 


d improvement are sought. Suggest how ideas can be 
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turned into better ideas or how two or more ideas can be joined into still 
better ideas. You will have 20 minutes to work on the problem. 

In all feedback conditions, feedback was determined as follows: A five 
second pause in writing constituted the beginning of a trial; for a random 
50 percent of such trials, the red light was turned on for five seconds; if the 
$ did not begin writing within 10 seconds the light was turned on for an 
additional 10 seconds; if the 5 did not begin within 10 seconds the light was 
turned on for an additional five seconds; if writing still did not begin the 5 
was given another 10 seconds of the light and so on until writing began. 
This ended the trial, and the E waited for another pause of five seconds. 

After 20 minutes the E collected the responses, thanked the individual 
for participating, and gave the S a debriefing letter explaining the purpose 
of the experiment. 

The system for determining the number of ideas produced was patterned 
after the scoring rules described by Bouchard (3). In our previous studies 
(5, 9, 10), checks on this scoring system have yielded interscorer correla- 
tions in the 90's. Therefore, only one scorer was used. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The means for the number of ideas generated in the six conditions are 
shown in Table 1. 

Since the main interest of the study was to investigate various alterna- 
tives to the standard individual br: instorming (control) condition, Dun- 
nett's (6) procedure was used to compare all means with the control mean. 
All five treatment means were found to differ significantly ( < .05) from 
the control mean. Tests for simple effects revealed that the physiological 
monitoring conditions did not differ significantly from each other, but all 
differed from the human monitoring condition (b < .05). 

The most striking finding to be seen in Table 1 is the marked depression 
in brainstorming performance that occurred in the physiological monitoring 
conditions. Individual performance in these conditions was considerably 


TABLE 1 
MEAN NUMBER ОЕ IDEAS 
Monitoring Feedback No feedback 
Human 85.39 75.41* 
GSR 54.65 $5.22 
EEG 50.00 53.36 


* Control condition. 
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lower than in previous studies (10). The only increment in idea production 
occurred in the human monitoring with feedback condition. Thus, the 
results suggest that physiological monitoring and simulated biofeedback 
inhibit performance on divergent thinking tasks, whereas human feedback 
of the sort used in this study may lead to higher levels of performance. 
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E CROSS-CULTURAL NOTES 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less,provide comparable data from two or more societies through the use of 
a standard measuring instrument; additional details concerning the results 
can be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator, or when 
indicated, by requesting supplementary material from Microfiche Publica- 
tions. 
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COOPERATION AND COMPETITION AMONG EAST AFRICAN 
AND AMERICAN CHILDREN"! 
Departments of Anthropology and Psychology, Pitzer College 


ROBERT L. MUNROE AND RUTH H. MUNROE 


Madsen and his associates have consistently demonstrated that coopera- 
tion is stronger, vis-à-vis competition, among rural/traditional children 
than among urban/industrial children.? The present study attempts to 
replicate the basic finding and to extend its generalizability by comparing 
Kikuyu children from a peri-urban, semitraditional community in Kenya 
with suburban United States children. 

The African sample comprised 22 age- and sex-matched pairs, totaling 
20 boys and 24 girls. The American sample, of 27 similarly matched pairs, 
totaled 28 boys and 26 girls. All Ss were between 5 and 10 years old. 
Female Es explained the basic procedure and then played through a few 
standard practice trials with female assistants in each culture. 

On a game board, which has seven rows of circles, seven circles to a 
row, Ss take turns moving a marker one circle at a time from the starting 
center circle to target goals at their own sides of the board.? Through 
cooperation a goal can be reached, and a reward gained, in three moves, 
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but no goal is ever reached if Ss consistently move the marker toward their 
own goals. Twenty moves were allowed for each trial, and each pair of Ss 
was given four trials. 

The mean number of moves per trial was 12.22 for the Kikuyu children 
and 18.15 for the American children (P « .02, Mann-Whitney U test, z — 
2.26). The greater cooperativeness of the Kikuyu children is also shown by 
the greater number of rewarded trials: i.e., the Kikuyu children achieved a 
mean of 1.95 winners compared to the Americans’ .81 winners (5 < .02, 
Mann-Whitney U test, z — 2.07). 

In sub-Saharan Africa, socialization almost universally emphasizes 
strong pressures toward compliance, and the Kikuyu are no exception.? 
Experimental studies have indicated that compliance training may affect 
both conformity and obedience.4 The present finding indicates that 
cooperative behavior may also be affected by compliance training. Among 
the Kikuyu, children are expected to exhibit compliant behavior in re- 
Sponse to parental requests for their participation in daily work activities. 
In the course of chore performance, Kikuyu children frequently assist 
others, with no immediate tangible reward for themselves (as in helping to 
carry firewood), and frequently assist in tasks with immediate and tangible 
but shared rewards (as in helping with food preparation). Normal chore 
performance, even if produced by demanding compliance from a child, 
may also teach the cooperative, or turn-taking, behavior necessary for 
rewards in the experimental game.5 American children, with less coopera- 
tive work experience, may focus on self-reward and be unable to shift to 
the shared reward system possible in the Cooperative game. 


Pitzer College 
Claremont, California 91 711 
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REPLICATIONS AND REFINEMENTS 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide useful data substantiating, not substantiating, ov refining what 
we think we know; additional details concerning the results can be ob- 
tained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when indicated, 
by requesting supplementary material from Microfiche Publications. 


The Journal of Social Psychology, 1977, 101, 147-148. 


SOCIAL DISTANCE BETWEEN FIJIANS AND INDIANS IN FIJI 
AFTER FOUR YEARS OF INDEPENDENCE" 
University of Auckland, New Zealand 


NIRBHAY NAND SINGH 


Fiji, a group of islands in the Southwest Pacific Ocean, gained Indepen- 
dence from Great Britain in October, 1970. Its population consists of 
50.85% Indians, 43.41% Fijians, and 5.74% others. In the only extant 
study of social distance between Fijians and Indians, Thomas? found that 
Fijians showed more social distance towards Indians than Indians showed 
towards Fijians. These results were interpreted in terms of Campbell's? 
proposition that the weakest group in a given population should be the 
most ethnocentric. Traditionally, Indians have been stronger economically 
and numerically and, since 1970, Fijians have been stronger politically. In 
view of their current political dominance, it was hypothesized that Fijians 
would now show less ethnocentrism than Indians. А 

A questionnaire which consisted of five social distance and five politi- 
cally biased items was administered to 66 Fijians and 57 Indians, a ran- 
domly selected sample comparable to that of Thomas. The social distance 
items were: (а) Would you marry a Fijian? (b) Would you allow your child 
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to marry a Fijian? (c) Would you allow a. Fijian to live in your house? (d) 
Would you invite a Fijian to your house as a visitor? (e) Would you work 
with a Fijian? The word “Indian” was substituted for “Fijian” in all items 
when the questionnaire was administered to Fijians. The political items 
were: (f) Should Fijians be allowed to govern Fiji? (g) Should Fijians and 
Indians govern Fiji together? (h) Should Indians be sent back to India? (i) 
Do you think that Fijians are exploited by Indians? (j) Do you think that 
Indians are exploited by Fijians? The Ss responded either “yes” or “no,” 
and their “no” responses were scored 1 and “yes” responses zero. The social 
distance score ranged from 0 to 5 per individual, with a lower score 
representing less social distance. 

The results confirmed our hypothesis: Fijians showed less social distance 
towards Indians than Indians towards Fijians. The mean score for Fijians 
was 1.27 and 1.79 for Indians (p < .1¢ = 1.87). In this instance, political 
dominance had a greater effect on ethnocentrism than economic or numeri- 
cal dominance. An analysis of the political items showed that 30% Indians 
and 55% Fijians thought that Fijians should be allowed to govern Fiji. 
However, the majority of Indians (81%) and Fijians (73%) thought that 
both Indians and Fijians should govern Fiji together. All Indians and 73% 
Fijians stated that Indians should not be sent back to India. All Indians 
thought that Fijians were not exploited by Indians, while 42% Fijians 
thought that they were being exploited by Indians. On the other hand, 32% 
Indians indicated that they were being exploited by Fijians, but only 9% 
Fijians indicated that Indians were exploited by Fijians. 

The present study did not seek to identify the basis of disagreement 
between Fijians and Indians on the political items. However, it is apparent 
that both Fijians and Indians favor a joint racial government and the 
political imperative is clear if Fiji is to maintain its racial harmony. 
Department of Psychology 
Mangere Hospital and Training School 
Mangere, Auckland, New Zealand 
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THE INFLUENCE OF PHYSICAL ATTRACTIVENESS OF A 
PLAINTIFF ON THE DECISIONS OF SIMULATED JURORS*! 


Department of Sociology, University of Texas at Austin 


COOKIE STEPHAN AND JUDY CORDER TULLY 


To determine if the physical attractiveness effect would extend to 
plaintiffs in a civil suit and to children, physical attractiveness of a plaintiff 
in a personal damage suit was varied with age (adult or child) and sex of 
plaintiff in a 2 X 2 X 2 factorial design.? We expected the physically 
attractive plaintiff to be favored over the unattractive plaintiff in assessing 
liability, in the amount of money awarded in cases of favorable judgment, 
or in both. On the basis of previous research? discrimination in favor of 
like-sex plaintiffs was anticipated. Finally, we expected adults to have a 
better chance of obtaining favorable judgments than.children.^ 

Ss were 124 undergraduate students at the University of Texas who were 
enrolled in one of three upper-division social psychology courses. Each was 
randomly assigned to one of the eight cells of the design. The Ss read a 
synopsis of a trial involving а personal injury suit brought by one indi- 
vidual against another as a result of an automobile accident and then made 
a judgment in favor of the defendant or the plaintiff and also awarded 
damages if appropriate. A black-and-white 3" x 5" glossy photograph of 
the plaintiff's face was attached to the synopsis. 


Hypotheses 1 and 2 were supported, but hypothesis 3 was not. The 
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attractiveness manipulation was successful (F (1,116) — 29.57, p <.001). 
As predicted, physical attractiveness influenced the decision of the simu- 
lated jurors. Ss found in favor of the attractive plaintiff significantly more 
often than they found in favor of the unattractive plaintiff (F (1,116) = 
7.04, p < .01). The attractive plaintiff was also awarded significantly more 
money in damages than was the unattractive plaintiff (F (1,116) = 6.69, p 
« .01). 

hore was a significant interaction in amount of money awarded to the 
plaintiff. Male Ss awarded the male plaintiff the largest amount of money 
and the female plaintiff the smallest amount. Female Ss did not discrimi- 
nate on the basis of sex of plaintiff, and their monetary awards were 
intermediate (F (1,106) = 3.92, p < .05). 

Contrary to prediction, there were no differences in jury decision nor in 
monetary award between the adult and the child plaintiff. Nagel and 
Weitzman have suggested that children are less likely than adults to win 
favorable judgments in personal injury cases because they are more likely 
to have negligently contributed to their injury or because jury members 
identify less with them. This case was designed so that there was no 
difference in contributory negligence between adults and children. This 
factor may have been influential in the similar treatment given to these 
plaintiffs. 
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INFLUENCES OF EXPERIMENTER ATTRACTIVENESS AND 
EGO-INVOLVEMENT ON PAIRED-ASSOCIATES LEARNING* 


Department of Psychology, Western Illinois University 
BRIAN DONLEY AND BEM ALLEN’ 


In spite of the abundance of research on physical attractiveness, there 
has been almost no attention to the influences of the physical attractiveness 
of an E on experimental task results. Notable exceptions are experiments 
by Hartnett, Gottleib, and Hayes; and Follett.? Hartnett et al. found that 
an attractive E inhibited male Ss’ performance on a pursuit rotor task, and 
inhibited the learning of a list of nonsense syllables. Follett predicted an 
interaction between ego-involvement (task said to be a measure of /Q) and 
attractiveness, whereby male Ss would perform better for an attractive E 
under ego-involving instructions (task provides the opportunity to favora- 
bly impress a desirable member of the opposite sex) than for an unattrac- 
tive E under the same instructions and that E's appearance would have no 
effect under non-ego-involving instructions. Using a proofreading task, 
Follett found significant ego-involvement and attractiveness effects, but 
not the expected interaction. The present study is an attempt to correct two 
apparent weaknesses in Follett’s study. In the present case, a paired- 
associates task, rather than the proofreading task, was employed because 
the former is more typical of tasks examined in psychology experiments and 
because the attribution of “JQ relevance" to a simple proofreading task is 
probably noncredible relative to the same attribution to a paired-associates 
task. 

Forty-five male undergraduate students were shown 30 word pairs, one 
pair at a time, for 10 seconds each. $s were then shown the first word of 
each pair and asked to write both words on their answer sheet. The 
dependent measure was the number of pairs written correctly. Ego- 
involvement was aroused for half the Ss by E’s suggestion that task 
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performance tended to correlate with JQ and that the E would score each 
S's answer sheet, in S’s presence, following the session. Ss in the non-ego- 
involving condition were not given these instructions. E attractiveness was 
varied by having a female E appear for sessions dressed as she would 
appear on a school day when she felt particularly attractive, or dressed as 
she would on a day on which she felt particularly unattractive. In a 
preliminary analysis, E was rated as significantly more attractive in the 
attractive than in the unattractive condition. 

A 2 X 2 unweighted means analysis of variance revealed a significant 
ego-involvement effect (ego-involving X — 13.78, non-ego-involving X — 
10.33; F = 5.95, p < .025). An interaction was found (F = 2.85,.05<р< 
-10) with Ss in the ego-involving attractive E condition (Х = 14.18) scoring 
about the same as Ss in the unattractive E conditions (ego-involving 
unattractive X = 13.42, non-ego-involving unattractive x = 12.23), but Ss 
showed a lower level of performance in the attractive E, non-ego-involving 
condition X = 7.66). 

Whereas Hartnett e£ al. have shown that an attractive female E distracts 
male $$ and lowers their performance, the present study showed this effect 
to hold for a non-ego-involving experimental task, but not for an ego- 
involving task. Apparently; when a task is ego-involving and/or the E is 
unattractive, Ss attend to the task, but when E is attractive and the task is 
non-ego-involving, Ss attend to the E rather than the task and thus 
performance declines. 
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ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE IN RELATION TO ANXIETY AND 
INTELLIGENCE” 
University of Bombay 


SURESH KANEKAR 


According to the theory of manifest anxiety as drive,? high anxiety 
should facilitate performance when correct responses are dominant and 
should impair performance when competing erroneous response tendencies 
are dominant. In an academic performance situation, the more intelligent 
students may be expected to have dominant correct responses and the less 
intelligent students are likely to have numerous erroneous response tenden- 
cies which would interfere with the elicitation of the correct response. Thus 
the academic performance of more intelligent students should be facilitated 
by an increase in anxiety while a reverse effect would be expected of less ` 
intelligent students.? It was hypothesized that there should be a positive 
correlation between anxiety and academic performance for more intelligent 
students and a negative correlation for less intelligent students. Since the 
correlations would depend to a large extent on the ranges of intelligence 
and anxiety involved in a specific study, a weaker version of the same 
hypothesis is also offered here to the effect that there should be a larger 
correlation in the positive direction between anxiety and academic perfor- 
mance for the more intelligent than for the less intelligent students, 

The Ss were 172 undergraduate students (71 males and 101 females) at 
Lawrence University of Appleton, Wisconsin. Intelligence was measured 
by Set II of Raven’s Advanced Progressive Matrices on which the range of 
possible scores was 0-36. Anxiety was measured by Taylor's Manifest 
Anxiety Scale on which the range of possible scores was 0-50. The index of 
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academic performance was the score on a 90-item multiple-choice examina- 
tion (range = 0 to 90) which Ss took at the end of the term. 

The mean scores were 26.08 on intelligence, 16.13 on anxiety, and 63.70 
on academic performance for males and 25.97 on intelligence, 18.46 on 
anxiety, and 62.39 on academic performance for females. None of the sex 
differences was significant, but the difference on anxiety approached sig- 
nificance (t = 1.93, .05 < p < .10). Product-moment correlations for the 
total sample of males and females were —.03 between intelligence and 
anxiety, .23 (p < .01) between intelligence and academic performance, and 
—.16 (p < .05) between anxiety and academic performance. The intelli- 
gence scores ranged from 11 through 36 with 26 as the median score. 
Excluding the Ss who scored 26 on intelligence, there were 81 Ss (34 males 
and 47 females) who scored above 26 (the high intelligent group), while 78 
Ss (31 males and 47 females) scored below 26 (the low intelligent group). 
The correlations between anxiety and academic performance were —.03 for 
the high intelligent group and —.39 (p < .01) for the low intelligent group. 
The difference between the two correlations was significant (2 = 2.37, p < 
.02). The results thus support the weaker version of the hypothesis derived 
from the theory of manifest anxiety as drive. 
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A TEST OF NEWCOMB'S MODIFICATION OF BALANCE 
THEORY* 


McGill University 
MICHAEL P. CARROLL 


In considering Heider's analysis of poq situation (i.e., where person p has 
either a positive or negative evaluation of persons o and q, and p perceives 
that o has either a positive or negative evaluation of q), Newcomb suggests 
that imbalance will produce feelings of unpleasantness, and balance will 
produce feelings of pleasantness only when the plo is initially positive.! 
Unlike Heider, Newcomb suggests that when the p/o bond is negative, p 
will regard the structure with indifference and will react in a relatively 
neutral manner. Thus it was predicted that given an incomplete pog 
structure, Ss should tend to complete this structure:in a balanced manner 
given a positive p/o bond, but should exhibit no particular tendency to- 
wards balance in the presence of a negative p/o bond. If a negative p/o 
bond leads to indifference (as Newcomb argues), there would seem no 
reason for an S to complete the structure so as to produce balance. 

Fifty-four introductory sociology students were asked to supply the first 
names and last initials of two people they liked and two people they 
disliked. Each S was then asked to imagine himself as participating in four 
discussion groups (topic unspecified), each group being composed of him- 
self and two others. These four groups—constructed with the use of two of 
the four names supplied by the subject—corresponded to the following four 
cognitive structures: [p/o = +, p/q = +], [plo = +, pla = —], [plo = —,plq 
= +], [plo = —, plq = —]. For each situation $ was asked to supply the 
missing o/q bond. This was operationalized by asking S—for each 
situation—"At the end of the discussion, is (name corresponding to person 
0) most likely to LIKE or DISLIKE (name corresponding to person q)." 
The order in which the four situations were presented to Ss was ran- 
domized across Ss, and Ss received course credit for participating in the 
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study. If Ss were just as likely to supply a positive as a negative oíq bond, 
then a consideration of the four cognitive situations would indicate that—in 
each situation—50% of the Ss should produce balanced structures and 50% 
imbalanced structures. Heider, of course, would predict that the percen- 
tage of Ss producing balanced structures should be significantly greater 
than 50% in all four situations. Newcomb would predict that the percen- 
tage producing balanced structures should be greater than 50% only in 
those two situations in which the p/o bond is initially positive. 

The results strongly support the Newcomb formulation. In those two 
situations—[p/o = +, p/q = +] and [p/o = +, p/q = —}-in which the p/o 
bond was positive, 92.6% and 79.6%, respectively, of the Ss produced 
balanced structures. Both percentages are significantly different from 
50% .? In the two situations in which the p/o bond was initially negative— 
[plo = —, p/q = +] and [p/o = —, р/а = —} only 51.1% and 48.1%, 
respectively, produced balanced structures. Neither of these last two per- 
centages is statistically significant. 
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VALIDITY OF SOCIAL DISTANCE SCALES: A ZAMBIAN STUDY* 


University of Zambia 


Doucias W. BETHLEHEM 


Whether social distance and other attitude scales are valid predictors of 
behavior is a question that has long worried psychologists. While recent 
evidence reinforces psychologists’ faith in attitude scales,’ the question 
presented itself forcefully when the author collaborated in a study of 
Zambian students’ attitudes using a social distance scale,” although the 
content validity of the scale was clear, and its construct validity demon- 
strated. è 

Two further studies were carried out at the University of Zambia. For 
the first of these, the participants were the entire introductory psychology 
class. Only the answers of black Zambian students were considered. They 
were asked to state their home language (to ascertain their tribe) and the 
year of entry to the university, and then to name the two students in the 
class whom they would like to have join them in a tutorial group, and two 
with whom they would like to go to the canteen. 

Chi-square tests indicated strong and significant tendencies to choose 
members of respondent's own tribe for all four choices, and inspection 
showed that (а) tribe was a greater factor in second choices than in first 
choices, and among freshmen than among second, third, and fourth year 
students—observations explicable by Ehrlich's corollary of categorical re- 
sponse? (b) especially in their second choice, tribe exerted a stronger 
influence on choice of companion for going to the bar than on choice of 
fellow tutees. 

Pairs of black African students eating together were approached in the 
second study. All areas of the dining hall were sampled, roughly randomly, 
during several successive lunch hours, and these students were asked to 
give a sample of their handwriting in their home language, on the pretense 
of studying the relationship of style of handwriting to choice of favorite 
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color and favorite wild animal. From the 194 usable protocols, the tribe of 
each respondent was ascertained. The observed frequencies of pairs con- 
sisting of members of various combinations of tribes were found, and the 
expected frequencies calculated. The differences between these observed 
and expected frequencies were found for each subject tribe's most preferred 
target tribe, second most preferred target tribe, etc., to sixth (and least) 
preferred target tribe. ("Subject" tribe refers to the tribe responding on 
Bethlehem and Kingsley's? social distance scale, and "target" tribe refers to 
the tribe being vesponded about.) The mean of the differences over all 
subject tribes’ most preferred, all their second most preferred, etc., target 
tribes were then found. As expected, these mean differences were positive 
and relatively large for preferred tribes and became increasingly negative 
for less preferred tribes. The rank correlation between social distance score 
and this measure based on a behavioral counterpart was positive and 
significant (т = .867, ф < .0083, one tail). 

The finding that sociometric choices tended to be intratribal, and even 
more the discovery that in a field setting the probability of a student's 
lunch companion coming from a particular tribe diminished with increased 
social distance between tribes as expressed verbally by a different sample 
from roughly the same population of students, justify considerable faith in 
the concurrent and predictive validity of social distance scales. 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under this heading appear summaries of data which, in 500 words or 
less, would increase our comprehension of social compelling problems, 
hopefully move us somewhat closer to a solution, and clearly show promise 
of transcending their own origin in the Zeitgeist; additional details con- 
cerning the results can be obtained by communicating directly with the 
investigator or, when indicated, by requesting supplementary material from 
Microfiche Publications. 
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PREJUDICE AGAINST OBESE RENTERS* 
Husson College 


LAMBROS KARRIS 


It is a popular opinion that discrimination occurs on the basis not only of 
race, creed, and sex,'? but also of differences in weight. Discrimination 
toward the obese has been observed between children,? adults,* in college 
acceptances, and by physicians.® It may be hypothesized that prejudicial 
behavior also exists with respect to the availability of apartment rental 


units to the prospective obese tenant. 

Six male college seniors, confederates (Cs), participated in the experi- 
ment. One was 5'8” tall weighing 250 pounds (obese), one was 5'9" weigh- 
ing 148 pounds (normal), and four were normal weight (raters). The Cs 
were divided into two groups. Two raters and the obese C constituted the 
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first, and the normal weight and the other two raters the second. Prior to 
the experiment the Cs were instructed that the purpose of the experiment 
was to study the availability of rental units to graduating seniors, without 
being given information on the true hypothesis being tested. The two 
primary Cs (obese and normal) were instructed to wear shirts, neckties, and 
jackets. While inspecting the apartments they asked for the amount of rent, 
security deposit, lease signing, and parking. At the end of each visit, they 
completed a list with the above information and stated whether the land- 
lord was willing to rent to them. The raters following each C remained in 
the automobile and rated the overall appearance of the landlords including 
their weight. From the 29 rental units advertised in the local newspaper, 
only 11 were available for direct comparisons. 

Five of the 11 landlords would not rent to the obese C, while all 11 
would rent to the normal C. Of the five not renting to the obese C, three 
had increased the rent and two stated that the apartment was practically 
rented to another college student. A fourfold table chi square analysis was 
utilized to test whether the willingness of landlords to rent was independent 
of the prospective renter's weight. The willingness to rent was found to be 
dependent (x? = 4.141, p < .05; x? = 6.470 without Vates correction) on 
the weight of the renter. The results suggested that the obese tended to be 
discriminated against, and the landlord’s weight appeared not to be in- 
fluential in rejecting obese renters. 
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THE MEANING AND MEASUREMENT OF MACHIAVELLIANISM 
IN CHINESE AND AMERICAN COLLEGE STUDENTS* 


University of Hawaii, Honolulu 
HwANG KWANG KUO AND ANTHONY J. MARSELLA! 


SUMMARY 


Although there has been considerable cross-cultural research on 
Machiavellianism in recent years, researchers have failed to examine the 
conceptual equivalence of the concept across cultural boundaries, Re- 
searchers have used measures of Machiavellianism (Mach IV) which were 
derived from Western concepts and which may not have similar meanings 
when applied to non-Western groups. The purpose of the present study 
was to examine the factorial structure of the Mach IV scale in matched 
samples (age, sex, education, social desirability) of 128 male and female 
Chinese and American college students. It was hypothesized that the 
groups would differ with respect to the factorial structure of the Mach IV 
because of ethnocultural differences in meaning of the factorial terms and 
in their behavioral referents, correlates, and functional implications. The 
results supported the hypothesis. It was concluded that researchers must 
exercise considerable care in cross-cultural personality research, since con- 
structs may lack conceptual and behavioral equivalency. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Within recent years, there has been a growing interest in cross-cultural 
studies of Machiavellianism (3, 5, 8, 11). According to Christie and Geis 
(3), Machiavellianism, or the belief that people are manipulable and capa- 
ble of being deceived for personal gain, increases in urban or cosmopolitan 
Societies where interpersonal solidarity is lacking. Research reports (6, 7, 9, 


12) unanimously support Christie and Geis' contention. ; j 
However, in every instance in which cross-cultural studies of Machiavel- 
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lianism have been conducted, the measures used were the Mach IV and 
Mach V scales which were devised by Christie and Geis on American 
samples. Although the scales were effectively translated into the languages 
of the populations studied, the researchers erringly assumed that the con- 
cept of Machiavellianism was conceptually equivalent across cultural 
boundaries. The fact that Machiavellianism may be a viable personality 
construct for Americans is an inadequate rationale for assuming that it is 
conceptually equivalent across cultural boundaries. In addition, there is 
little reason for assuming that the Mach scale items are useful indices of 
Machiavellianism in different cultures if the concept is not equivalent. 

Cross-cultural personality research requires that constructs investigated 
be conceptually equivalent (13). Cultures under comparison should possess 
similar conceptions of the construct being investigated, and the measures 
being used should manifest similar factorial structures. If these require- 
ments are not met, there is little basis for assuming that the research is 
truly comparative. 

For example, in Chinese culture, there is no exact equivalent for 
Machiavellianism; however, the notion that people are capable of being 
manipulated for personal gain in commercial transactions does exist. In the 
Chinese language, the concept Li-chi means, “Profiteering for individual 
gain." Li-chi can be joined with other words to produce such concepts as 
Li-chi Hai-jen which means, *To benefit oneself but to hurt others" or 
Sun-jen Li-chi which means, “To profit at the expense of others.” In both 
instances, the phrases refer to the market or commercial world. For 
philosophers such as Confucius, the concept of Li-chi was in direct opposi- 
tion to the idealized sovereign man who was considered to be the *model of 
the world." The ideal man was supposed to be loyal, truthful, obedient, 
and definitely not profiteering. But, as in any culture, the real and the ideal 
are often quite discrepant. 

Quite early in Chinese history, there emerged a school of philosophy 
known as “Legalism” which was developed by Han Fei Tzu around 250 
B.C. (2). In contrast to the prevalent Confucian philosophy of the day, 
“Legalism” advocated the accumulation of personal power and the subju- 
gation of the individual through the use of any means, including force. 
Rewards and punishments were considered the means for systematically 
manipulating behavior to achieve ends. 

Under “Legalism,” human nature was viewed as being totally malleable 
and manipulable. However, after a brief period of dominance under the 
Ch'in dynasty (221-206 B.C.), “Legalism” was rejected as a way of life, and 
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Nevertheless, the apparent similarities between Machiavellianism and 
the Chinese concept of Li-chi do not necessarily mean that the concepts are 
equivalent, for they may not have the same behavioral referents, corre- 
lates, or functional relations to other aspects of cultural experience. Emo- 
tional detachment and amorality, both of which Christie considers to be 
important for the successful deception of people in American culture, may 
not be prerequisites for successful deception in Chinese culture. The higher 
scores by Chinese Ss in the Mach IV (12) may be a function of the emphasis 
Which the Chinese culture places on not exposing one's feelings because 
it is impolite, rather than because emotional detachment is related to 
manipulating others. In addition, the Mach scales may not tap the same 
components of the construct in the Chinese and American cultures. One 
Way to examine the question empirically is through the use of factor 
analysis of Mach scales in each of the two groups. 

The purpose of the present study was to investigate the factorial struc- 
ture of the Mach IV scale on matched samples of Chinese and American 
college students. On the basis of numerous studies of Chinese culture and 
personality (4, 10, 14, 15, 16), it was hypothesized that the factorial 
Structure of the Mach IV for the two groups would differ in terms of the 
dimensions it measures, especially as this is determined by the overlap of 
scale items on the various factors for the two groups. 


B. METHODS 
1. Subjects 


Ss were 64 Chinese college students (32 male and 32 female) and 64 
Caucasian-American college students (32 male and 32 female) enrolled at 
the University of Hawaii. Chinese 5s were from Taiwan and were bilin- 
gual in Chinese and English. They had completed their undergraduate 
College education in Taiwan where the college education system is quite 
similar to that of America. The students had been in Hawaii for a period 
Tanging from six months to three years. The Ss in both groups were 
Tepresentative of a broad number of disciplines. The average age of the 
Chinese 5s was 26.20 (SD = 3.7) and the average age of the American Ss 
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was 25.46 (SD = 3.4). All Ss were in graduate school with the exception of 
six Americans who were seniors. Groups were matched for level of social 
desirability as measured by the Marlowe-Crowne Scale. Social desirability 
scores were 16.09 (SD = 5.47) and 15.07 (SD = 4.76) for the Chinese and 
the Americans, respectively. There were no significant differences between 
the two groups for age, education, or social desirability. It is important to 
note that although the groups were matched for salient variables, they were 
not representative of the more general populations. They were college 
students. 


2. Materials and Procedures 


The Mach IV Scale and the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale 
were mailed to 150 Chinese (all from Taiwan) exchange students attending 
the University of Hawaii and 150 American college students. Approxi- 
mately 40% of the Chinese students returned the questionnaires; the return 
rate for the Americans was slightly lower. Thus, six more Americans were 
requested to serve as Ss to make the number of Ss equal for both groups. 
The 64 Ss for each group were selected from those who returned the 
questionnaires. 

All scales were printed in English. Scale items for the Mach IV were 
scored according to a five point Likert scale ranging from strongly disagree 
to strongly agree with a neutral midpoint. Scoring was reversed on those 
items in which agreement meant acceptance of a non-Machiavellian point 
of view. Responses to the scale were submitted to a principal axis factor 
analysis followed by a varimax rotation for each group. An eigenvalue of 
1.5 was established as the cutoff point for factor inclusion, and .40 was 
considered the minimal loading necessary for the inclusion of a scale item 
in the factor. Individual scale items were compared via two-way / tests. A 
quantitative factor comparison method was used to provide a numerical 
index of item overlap among the different factors for the two groups. 


C. RESULTS 


The mean scores of the two groups are presented in Table 1. As the 
results indicate, the total scale score for the Chinese Ss was 56.23 (SD = 
8.38) and for the American Ss 54.45 (7.89). The scores did not differ 
statistically. However, individual items evidenced several group differ- 
ences. Items 6, 7, 8, 11, 13, and 18 all were statistically different for the 
two groups. On each of these items, the Chinese Ss scored in a more 
“Machiavellian” direction. 


"B 
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TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR CHINESE AND AMERICAN 
SAMPLES ON THE ITEMS OF THE MacH IV ScALE 
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Items 


Chinese (V = 64) A 
Mean SD 


mericans (N — 64) 


Mean 


SD 


p 


19. 


20. 


The best way to handle people is 
to tell them what they want to hear. 

When you ask someone to do some- 
thing for you, it is best to give the 
real reasons for wanting it rather than 
giving reasons which might carry 
more weight. 

Anyone who completely trusts any- 
one else is asking for trouble. 

It is hard to get ahead without 
cutting corners here and there. 

Honesty is the best policy in 
all cases. 

It is safest to assume that all 
people have a vicious streak 
and it will come out when they 
are given a chance. 

Never tell anyone the real reason 
you did something unless 
it is useful to do so. 

One should take action only when 
sure it is morally right. 

It is wise to flatter important 
people. 

All in all, it is better to be humble 
and honest than important 
and dishonest. 

Barnum was wrong when he said 
there is a sucker born 
every minute. 

People suffering from incurable 
diseases should have the choice of 
being put to death painlessly. 

It is possible to be good in 
all aspects. 

Most people are basically good 
and kind. 

Most men forget more easily the 
death of their father than the 
loss of their property. 

There is no excuse for lying 
to someone else. " 

Most people who get ahead in the 
world lead clean, moral lives. 

Generally speaking, men won't 
work hard unless they are 
forced to do so. 

The biggest difference between ч 
most criminals and other people is 
that criminals are stupid enough 
to get caught. 
ost men are brave. 

Overall 


2.91 


1.37 


2.67 


1.26 


NS 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


<.001 


<.002 


<.03 


<.07 


<.07 
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Five factors were extracted from the varimax rotation for each of the S 
groups. For the Chinese Ss, the five factor solution accounted for 49 
percent of the variance, while for the American Ss, the five factor solution 
accounted for 54 percent of the variance. The solutions for both groups 
appeared to be well defined according to principles set forth by Cattell (1), 
including the necessity of having a significant proportion of each factor's 
loadings between —.20 and +.20 to insure factor clarity. The factorial 
structure of the Mach IV Scale evidenced little item overlap between the 
two S groups. The items defining the factors for the Chinese Ss include the 
following: I. Suspicion 4, 5, 6; II. Traditional Morality 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 
17, 20; III. Negative Views of Human Nature 7, 14, 15, 19; IV. Duplicity 1, 
9; V. Distrust 2, 3, 13. The items defining the factors for the American Ss 
include the following: I. Integrity versus Vulnerability 5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 20; 
IL Duplicity versus Authenticity 1, 5, 7, 9, 10, 20; Ш. Positive versus 
Negative View of Human Nature 4, 6, 13, 14, 17, 19; IV. Negative View of 
Human Nature 3, 15, 17, 18, 19; V. Honesty 2, 5, 12, 16. 

Chinese Factor I had two items in common with American Factors I and 
Ш; Chinese Factor П had two items in common with American Factors II 
and V and three items in common with American Factor I. Chinese Factor 
III had two items in common with American Factor IV. Chinese Factor IV 
had two items in common with American Factor II. Chinese Factor V had 
no common items with American factors. The presence of mutual item 
overlap among the various factors of the two groups is not very considera- 
ble given the rather low item loading standard of .40 established as the 
minimum for defining the factor. 

With the exception of Chinese Factor II and American Factor I, which 
demonstrated three mutual items, the factors show only marginal similar- 
ity. The differences are augmented even more when one considers that the 
two groups have many similarities because of their common status as 
students (both are highly educated, both speak English, both are attending 
the same school). 

Quantitative expressions of factor similarity are presented in Table 2 
which indicates the proportion of similarity among the various factors for 
the different ethnic groups. The proportion of item overlap in Table 2 was 
derived according to the following formula: (Number of common items) + 
(The total number of items less the number of common items). For example, 
in Chinese Factor II and American Factor I, 3/(13-3) = 30%. As the table 
shows, the proportion of item overlap among the high loading items, which 

. define the factors, for the two ethnic groups was minimal. However, it did 


co 
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TABLE 2 
PROPORTION OF ITEM OVERLAP FOR CHINESE AND AMERICAN 
FACTORS (Percent) 


Chinese Factors 


American factors I п ш IV V 
I 28.5 30 0 0 0 
II 12.5 18.2 10 33 0 
ш 28.5 18.2 20 0 12.5 
IV 0 9.1 28.5 0 12.5 
у 16.6 0 0 0 16.6 


surpass 30% in the two cases (Chinese Factor Il/American Factor I and 
Chinese Factor IV/American Factor II). The lack of item overlap suggests 
that the factorial structure of the Mach IV scale for the two ethnic groups is 
quite different. Even though the factor names bear certain similarities 
(e.g., Chinese Factor III and American Factors III and IV), the items 
which define the factors differ considerably. The data strongly support the 
conclusion that the factorial structure of the Mach IV scale differs for 
Chinese and American college samples. The scale appears to be measuring 
different things for the two groups; further, when it measures similar things 
for both groups, it does so in different ways. 


D. Discussion 


The results appear to support the hypothesis. Whether one compares the 
factorial structures of the two groups in terms of the basic themes which 
the items convey, as evidenced by the names which were assigned, or in 
terms of the proportion of item overlap across the different factors, the data 
Suggest that the scale measures different things for the two groups studied. 
This conclusion is consonant with the cultural variations in the nature of 
the concept of manipulation discussed in the Introduction. The manipula- 
tion of people to achieve personal gain may well be universal, but the 
behavioral referents (i.e., the situations and style in which the manipula- 
tion occurs) probably differ. Cultures vary with respect to the situations in 
Which they reinforce manipulation, the ways they reinforce manipulative 
Skills, and the value which is placed upon them. Cultures also differ in 
their general views of human nature, especially with respect to the notions 
9f whether individuals are manipulable. à 

For the Chinese Ss, the Mach IV Scale appears to be measuring a 
complex of variables which includes suspicion, duplicity, distrust, negative 
Views of human nature, and adherence to traditional morality. These 
variables are not necessarily components of Machiavellianism as it is 
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defined by Christie and Geis for Western samples. The authors' impression 
is that the particular configuration may be related to the Chinese concept of 
Li-chi, which means *profiteering for individual gain"; however, this con- 
cept is very limited to commercial or market-place transactions among 
Chinese and is not necessarily an enduring personality characteristic in the 
same way that Machiavellianism is construed. 

Further, the complex of variables derived from the factor analysis with 
the Chinese 5s may be confounded by traditional Chinese notions of 
emotional restraint and guarded emotional display when dealing with 
strangers and thus may have nothing to do with manipulation. This be- 
havior soon disappears as friendship is established. Thus, what we have in 
Chinese culture is a normative style of dealing with strangers which essen- 
tially emphasizes care in preliminary stages of interaction. This tendency, 
coupled with the Chinese notion of Li-chi, suggests that the Mach IV Scale 
may be assessing a different construct among Chinese people than it does 
for American samples. 

For the American Ss, the Mach IV Scale appears to be measuring a more 
differentiated set of variables which load highly on perceptions of human 
nature and conflicts between such positive virtues as authenticity and 
integrity and such negative ones as personal vulnerability and duplicity. 
Machiavellianism, as initially conceived of by Christie and Geis, was 
closely related to the belief that people are manipulable and capable of 
being deceived for personal gain. People scoring high on the Mach IV Scale 
are considered to value ends as opposed to means and to possess skills in 
manipulating people to achieve these ends. Within this context, the Mach 
IV Scale for Americans seems to be picking up an individual's tendency for 
uncompromising honesty, openness, and personal risk through the exten- 
sion of trust. It further appears to be assessing an individual's beliefs 
regarding human nature, especially with respect to whether humans are 
basically good, moral, and honest as opposed to being evil, self-serving, 
and deceitful. 

All in all, the variability in the factorial themes and the loading patterns 
of the various items for the two groups suggest that the Mach IV Scale is 
not measuring equivalent concepts for Chinese and American Ss. This 
finding casts doubt upon those reports which summarily conclude that 
certain ethnocultural groups are more or less “Machiavellian” than others 
on the basis of the Mach IV scores. Within the context of the present 
findings, it would perhaps be wiser to use the following strategy of re- 
search: (а) compare cultures for similarities and differences in personality 
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constructs via ethnoscience techniques (componential analysis, semantic 
differential); (b) devise assessment methods which make use of different 
items and scale formats to measure the personality construct among differ- 
ent ethnocultural samples. These procedures could insure greater concep- 
tual and methodological equivalence in cross-cultural personality studies. 
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INTERACTION AND JUSTICE NORMS: A CROSS-NATIONAL 
COMPARISON*! 


Middle East Technical University 


SEVGI О. ARAL AND DIANE С. SUNAR 


SUMMARY 


The study has a double purpose: to introduce a clarifying theoretical 
framework for the study of justice norms, and to test the theory cross- 
culturally. It is proposed that the structure of an interaction situation 
determines the form of the justice norms which will be applied, such that 
reciprocity will be the governing norm in direct exchanges and equity will 
be the governing norm in mediated interactions. The hypotheses were 
tested in male and female high school students, in four 2 x 2 factorial 
designs, two each for a Turkish sample (N — 68) and an American sample 
(N = 69), with differentiation of inputs and outcomes as the independent 
variables. The hypotheses were in the main supported. Turkish and Amer- 
ican responses were similar in the direct interaction conditions, although 
differences were observed in the mediated interaction conditions. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


During the past 15 years, the question of justice has begun to receive 
increasing attention from social scientists, especially those working in the 
United States. Recent literature in this area has focused on three formula- 
tions of justice: justice as reciprocity, justice as equity (distributive justice), 
and justice as equality. To date, however, there have been few, if any, 
attempts to integrate these formulations into a single conceptual frame- 
work, 

Ina Pioneering article, Gouldner (11), surveying a wide variety of both 
anthropological and sociological work, proposed that there exists a univer- 
sal “norm of reciprocity” which demands, at the minimum, that one should 
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help those who have helped him and not harm those who have helped him, 
and that benefits should be roughly equal "in the long run." Modern 
anthropologists (24, 27) concur that a norm of reciprocity is operative 
throughout human society and regard it as one of the fundamental rules of 
social interaction. 

Despite the basic importance attributed to the norm of reciprocity by 
these writers, the bulk of social psychological research on justice has 
tended to be subsumed under the general rubric of *equity theory." Equity 
theory was first advanced in its current form by Homans (14) and Adams 
(1, 3), who proposed a phenomenological-exchange formulation, according 
to which distributive justice or equity obtains when a person, P, perceives 
that his inputs (investments) and outcomes (rewards) in a particular situa- 
tion are proportional to those of O, who is another person or group with 
whom P compares himself; and inequity results when the perceived input/ 
outcome ratios are unequal. A number of studies (e.g., 2, 4, 21, 22) have 
demonstrated the existence and wide applicability of the equity norm. 

Other writers, notably Sampson and his students (7, 28, 29), have 
presented evidence for the existence of yet a third conception of justice— 
equality. Sampson suggests that under certain circumstances, perhaps 
when certain types of outcomes are involved, the normative demand is for 
equal distribution of outcomes to all participants in a social situation. 
Other studies (e.g., 7, 18, 26) demonstrate that the equity norm of equal 
input/outcome ratios is not always followed in the distribution of rewards 
and is not always perceived as the most just manner of distribution, but 
that there is sometimes a tendency toward equal distribution despite un- 
equal inputs. 

In the view of the present authors, what is lacking in these various 
formulations is a specification of the range and limits of application of each 
of them. The concept of equality, for instance, seems to include a variety of 
phenomena, many of which are adequately explained under the reciprocity 
or equity paradigms. (Normative demands for equality which do not fit 
these paradigms provide a serious theoretical puzzle which we will not 
attempt to deal with in the present paper.) Similarly, the term equity has 
been so overextended as practically to lose its meaning. Kahn's suggestion 
(18) that type of exchange affects the perception of equity can be profitably 
expanded upon: it is proposed here that it is the structure of the social 
interaction that determines the participants' conceptions of justice. 

In what is certainly an oversimplification, social interaction can be seen 
as belonging to one of two categories: direct interaction or mediated in- 
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teraction. Direct interaction can be conceived of as exchange between two 
persons or groups [as exchange is conceptualized by, for example, Thibaut 
and Kelley (31)]. P and O enter the interaction as independent actors, What 
P contributes, O receives, and vice versa. That is, P's actions have direct 
consequences for O, and O's actions have for P. 

Mediated interaction can be conceived of as а situation in which P and. о 
interact as members of a social system [see Kimberly (19, 20) for a defini- 
tion of social system]. Their actions have Consequences for the system as a 
whole, and for each other only as they are members of the system: thus the 
system mediates their interaction. 

In direct interaction or exchange, it seems logical that the governing rule 
should be the norm of reciprocity. If P contributes something to O, what he 
deserves in return (what is due him as a matter of justice) is—other things 
being equal—an equal contribution from О. This is simple reciprocity, and 
the demand is for equality of exchange (5). 

In mediated interaction, the situation is too complex for the rule of 
simple reciprocity and equality, because outcomes accrue to the system as a 
whole rather than to the individual actors. The problem of justice is then a 
problem of distribution, not exchange. The outcomes to the system which 
result from P's inputs are not necessarily equal to those inputs. Thus, the 
rule should be one of proportionality. The usual equity formula IyOp = 
IOo or its modifications (32) is then not a rule of exchange but an 
information or social comparison rule. Since, especially in complex social 
systems, it is difficult to ascertain exactly how much has been contributed 
by P, and what the outcome to the system as a result of this contribution is, 
information about O's inputs and observable outcomes serves as a gauge by 
which P can estimate whether his own outcomes are in proportion to his 
inputs—that is, whether his outcomes are equitable (5). 

The foregoing theoretical position leads to the hypotheses that (а) In a 
situation of direct interaction or exchange, reciprocity or equality of ex- 
change will be perceived as just, regardless of "inputs" other than those of 
the exchange itself. (b) In a mediated interaction, equity will be perceived 
as just, and equality of distribution will be perceived as unjust unless 
inputs are also equal. ir К 

In the light of the fact that a significant portion of empirical work in the 
area of justice has employed data collected on American Ss, the question 
emerges as to whether or not these findings are applicable in other cultures 
as well. Thus, it seemed desirable to test the above two hypotheses in two 


Samples from different cultures. 
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B. METHOD 
1. Design 


In testing Hypothesis 1, two 2 X 2 factorial designs were employed, one 
each for the Turkish and American samples. The factors involved two 
levels of differentiation of inputs (equal and differentiated). For Hypothesis 
2, again two 2 Х 2 factorial designs were used, one each for the Turkish 
and American samples, with the same factors. 


2. Materials 


The two independent variables (differentiation of inputs or investments, 
and differentiation of outcomes or rewards) were manipulated by means of 
eight short stories portraying dyadic interaction. In the stories, direct 
interaction was operationalized as two actors working independently, one 
of whom does a favor for the other, which is or is not reciprocated. 
Mediated interaction was represented by two actors working together in a 
business enterprise. The education, experience, talent, and effort of the 
actors constituted inputs in the mediated interaction situation; these 
characteristics were also varied in the direct interaction situation, in addi- 
tion to the theoretically critical variable of the returned or unreturned 
favor. In the direct interaction condition, outcomes were represented by a 
sum of money which accrued to the actor as a result of the other’s action 
(the favor). In the mediated interaction condition, the money accrued to the 
business enterprise and was distributed by the actors between themselves. 
Under the condition of direct interaction, equal outcomes indicated reci- 
procity, while unequal outcomes indicated lack of reciprocity. Under the 
condition of mediated interaction, unequal outcomes were unequal pay- 
ments to the partners and were in all cases equitable: i.e., proportional to 
investments. Equal outcomes were equitable when investments were equal, 
and inequitable when investments were unequal. 

The experimental conditions were, then, as follows: 

a. Direct interaction conditions. 1) Equal investments (actors have similar 
background, effort, etc.)/equal rewards (exchange of favors is equal—i.e., recip- 
rocal). 2) Equal investments/unequal rewards (exchange of favors is unequal— 
i.e., nonreciprocal) 3) Unequal investments (actors have unequal education, 
effort, etc.)/equal rewards. 4) Unequal investments/unequal rewards. 

b. Mediated interaction conditions. 1) Equal investments/equal rewards (each 
partner receives the same amount of money). 2) Equal investments/unequal 


rewards. 3) Unequal investments/equal rewards. 4) Unequal investments/ un- 
equal rewards (equity). 
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Two examples of these Stories are presented below. The first Portrays 


During this time both of them have become known for the originality and 
efficiency of their designs. Consequently, both of them are in great de- 
mand, and both work hard to keep up with their commitments, 


of his designs. Brian, on the other hand, is known as a competent but not 


A year and a half ago, the partners contracted for the design of a new 
office complex in downtown Chicago. On this project, Jay has done about 
two-thirds of the design work. Now the building is almost completed and 
they have received their fee of $400,000. After expenses, $90,000 remained 
as profit, of which Jay received $60,000. and Brian received $30,000. 

For the Turkish sample, Turkish versions of the stories were prepared. 
by two native speakers of Turkish who are also perfectly fluent in English. 

The dependent variable (evaluation of justice) was measured in two 
Ways: (a) the Ss rated the justice of the social situation depicted шше Story 
9n à nine-point scale anchored by the words "just" and “unjust”; and (b) 
they answered a number of questions regarding the actions taken by each 
actor in the story (e.g., “Do you think Jay did the right thing? . . н If you 
think he did not do the right thing, what should he have done?”), and 
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regarding whether or not each actor received the correct amount of benefits 
or profits. 


3. Subjects 


Turkish Ss were 68 male and female students in the senior class at Türk 
Egitim Dernegi Ankara Koleji, a private high school in Ankara, Turkey. 
The American Ss were 69 male and female students in the junior and 
senior classes at the American High School in Ankara. Ss were randomly 
assigned to the eight experimental conditions, and each S responded to а 
single story. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Direct Interaction 


In the direct interaction conditions, 5396 of both the Turkish and the 
American samples explicitly referred to the reciprocity norm in response to 
the open-ended questions. Since there were no such responses in the medi- 
ated interaction conditions, the hypothesis that reciprocity is the norm 
governing direct interaction received clear support. 

An analysis of variance was conducted on the individual scores on the 
justice scale. Reasoning from Hypothesis 1, it was expected that (а) there 
would be no significant interaction between rewards and investments; (b) 
there would be a significant main effect for rewards; and (c) there would be 
no main effect for investments. In accordance with the predictions, the 
interaction between rewards and investments was found to be nonsig- 
nificant for both the Turkish and American samples, and the main effect of 
rewards was significant for both samples (Turkish Ss: F130 = 5.02, р < 
.05; American Ss: F129 = 58, p < .001). However, contrary to prediction, 
the main effect of investments was also statistically significant, again for 
both samples (Turkish Ss: F130 = 8.02, 5 < .01; American Ss: F9 = 6.15, 
p < .05). 

The main effect of rewards reflects the higher justice scores in the 
conditions of equal rewards (reciprocity); both Turkish and American Ss 
perceived the equal-exchange situations as more just than the unequal- 
exchange situations. 

However, the main effect of investments reflects different patterns of 
response in the two samples. In the American data, this effect resulted 
from a preference for equal investments: situations in which the actors had 
equal investments were judged more just than situations in which there 
were unequal investments. For the Turkish Ss, on the other hand, the 


v 
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effect resulted from a preference for unequal investments: situations in 
which the actors had differentiated investments were judged the more just. 
(See Table 1 for mean justice Scores.) 

Hypothesis 1 also received support from the questions regarding whether 
or not the actors in the stories “did the right thing." The behavior of the 
actors in the stories portraying reciprocity was approved by 7896 of the 
Turkish Ss and by 100% of the American Ss. The behavior of the actors in 
the stories portraying nonreciprocity was disapproved by 5396 of the Tur- 
kish Ss and by 62.5% of the American Ss. 


2. Mediated Interaction 


In their responses to the open-ended questions, approximately three- 
fourths of the Ss in the mediated interaction conditions used the norm of 
equity to explain their justice evaluations. Seventy-three percent of the 
American Ss and 79% of the Turkish Ss made explicit reference to the 
norm, thus supporting the hypothesis that equity is the norm governing 
mediated interaction. 

An analysis of variance was conducted on the individual scores on the 
justice scale. From Hypothesis 2, it was predicted that (a) there would be a 
significant interaction between investments and rewards; (b) there would be 
no main effect for investments; (c) there would be no main effect for 
rewards. The data from the Turkish Ss were completely in accord with 
these predictions; the main effects for investments and rewards were non- 
significant, while the investment X reward interaction was highly sig- 
nificant (F 1,39 = 13.36, p < .01). The results from the American sample, 
however, were in general counter to prediction. Although the main effect of 
investments was, as predicted, nonsignificant, the reward main effect was 


Zu D INTERACTION 
EVALUATIONS OF JUSTICE IN THE DIRECT INT) 
AND MEDIATED INTERACTION CONDITIONS BY AMERICAN 
AND TURKISH Ss (MEAN SCORES) 


Equal investments Unequal investments 
Unequal Equal Unequal 
кее UN rewards E. 

Condition Mean N Mean N Mean N Mean 
Direct i i 

pesi 8.66 9 3.29 7 6.25 А 5 А Я 

Turkish 6.3 9 2.5 9 7.25 И 
Mediated i i 

American Е 6.11 9° 2.55 9 5.44 Э wes 2 

Turkish 5.8 9 17 94 mp3 i 
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significant (F 1,32 = 6.33, p < .05), and the investment X reward interaction 
was not significant. Inspection of the mean justice scores indicates that the 
American Ss rated situations in which rewards were distributed equally as 
more just than situations in which there was unequal distribution, regard- 
less of whether rewards were proportional to investments. (See Table 1 for 
mean justice scores.) 

Results from the open-ended questions parallel those from the justice 
scale: the behavior of the actors in the stories portraying equity was 
approved by 7196 of the Turkish Ss but only 41% of the American Ss. The 
behavior of the actors in the stories portraying inequity was disapproved by 
8296 of the Turkish Ss and 7396 of the American Ss. 


D. Discussion 


A number of generalizations and conclusions can be drawn from the 
results reported above. 


1. Direct Interaction 


1. In direct interaction, the norm of reciprocity was salient when judg- 
ments concerning justice were made, thereby supporting Hypothesis 1. 

2. In direct interaction, justice was seen to obtain under conditions of 
equal rewards (i.e., equal exchange); the proportionality of rewards to 
“investments” was irrelevant, as predicted by Hypothesis 1. 

3. Actions in accord with the norm of reciprocity were approved by an 
overwhelming majority of the Ss; however, while nonreciprocity was dis- 
approved, the percentages were considerably smaller. 

4. American Ss perceived direct interaction situations in which partici- 
pants had equal investments as more just, while Turkish Ss perceived 


interactions in which participants had differentiated investments as more 
just. 


2. Mediated Interaction 


1. In mediated interaction, the norm of equity was salient when judg- 
ments concerning justice were made, as would be predicted from Hypothe- 
sis 2. 

2. Turkish Ss evaluated the justice of a mediated-interaction situation 
mainly on the basis of the proportionality of rewards to investments, as 
predicted by Hypothesis 2. 

3. American Ss evaluated justice in mediated-interaction situations 
mainly on the basis of the equality of reward distribution, 


- 
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4. Inequity Was disapproved more strongly than equity was approved. 
5. Turkish Ss seemed to be oriented to the equity norm to a greater 


3. Other Findings 


Several of the findings in this study, being Predictable neither from the 
Present theory nor from traditional equity theory, deserve further com- 
ment. 

1. In the direct interaction conditions, the Turkish Ss’ preference for 
unequal investments, and the American Ss preference for equal invest- 
ments, were both unanticipated. However, both these deviations from 
Prediction may be explained in terms of typical interaction experience in 
the two cultures. 

Despite a growing awareness of inequalities (9), it would seem that the 
organization of American Society, at least in the recent past, has led to 
relatively little contact between members of different social strata (12). 
Community studies suggest that neighborhoods, Schools, and voluntary 
organizations have tended to be more or less homogeneous in terms of 
Socioeconomic status, and that Americans here preferred to associate with 
their status equals, as well (9, 10, 13, 23). Also, status lines have tended 
Dot to be sharply drawn and have not been widely recognized or agreed 
upon (8). Age, Sex, and other ascriptive statuses seem to have been given 
comparatively little importance. All these factors may have combined to 
Produce social interactions that have been typically perceived to be interac- 
tions between equals—i.e., between actors with roughly equal "invest- 
ments," 

Turkish society presents quite a different picture. Although (to the au- 
thors’ knowledge) studies on Turkey comparable to those cited above are 
Dot available, it seems likely that observers would agree that a rather 
clearly demarcated stratification along lines of status and power is a Promi- 
Dent feature of Turkish society (6, 25, 30). Also, ascriptive characteristics 
tend to carry a good deal of importance, influencing, for instance, a 
Speaker’s choice of forms of address. Under these circumstances, it seems 
likely that a large proportion of social interactions would involve individ- 
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uals who are unequal on one or another dimension of status, and for whom 
the inequality would be perceived as a salient aspect of the interaction. 

If it can be assumed that what is familiar is what is preferred, then it is 
not surprising to find that the American Ss preferred interaction between 
equals and that Turkish Ss preferred interaction between unequals. 

2. Another interesting finding is that among both Turkish and American 
Ss, approval of reciprocity was stronger than disapproval of nonreciproci- 
ty. Inspection of responses to the open-ended questions suggests that while 
reciprocity was certainly seen as desirable, nonreciprocity was seen as 
justified under certain circumstances. For example, nonreciprocating be- 
havior on the part of the person with high investments was tolerable, and it 
seems that the power attributed to such stimulus persons served as the 
justifying mechanism, reminding one of the “might makes right” principle. 
This type of justification was quite frequent among the Turkish responses. 
The response of the American Ss was somewhat different. When they saw 
nonreciprocity as justifiable, it was usually in terms of the action serving 
one’s own interests or enhancing the self in some way—a pattern congruent 
with the “rugged individualist” strain in American thought. 

3. In the mediated interaction conditions, the American Ss’ preference 
for equality of rewards and rather lukewarm approval of equity, while 
contrary to prediction, are consistent with some earlier findings. The re- 
sults from several studies (e.g.; 7, 15, 18) indicate that, at least among 
American college students, a rigid application of the equity norm is seen as 
undesirable. What seems to be preferred is that rewards should be distrib- 
uted according to a kind of compromise between equity and equality: i.e., 
the person with higher investments should receive a larger share of the 
rewards, but the deviation from equality should be less than that dictated 
by perfect equity. Responses to the open-ended questions in the present 
study conform precisely to this pattern. The modal response to the perfect- 
equity story was essentially this: “Jay did more work, so he should get more 
of the profits, but not that much more." 

An explanation for this pattern of response is not immediately apparent. 
However, it seems probable that a conflict of norms is involved and that 
this conflict parallels a larger conflct in American thought and ideology. 
Equity as a distributive principle is a prominent feature of the American 
sense of justice, with roots both in religious tradition and in the promise of 
the “American dream.” But another principle has equally deep roots, 
particularly in the political institutions and beliefs of Americans, and that 
is the principle of equality (29). It may be that both norms are elicited by 
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American Ss, the Turkish Ss displayed the same tendency, which requires 
an explanation broader than that based on American values, A possible 
interpretation of this finding is that, in the distribution situation, equity is a 
necessary but not sufficient condition for justice. To carry the speculation 
one step further, distributive norms might be conceived as existing in a 
hierarchical relation, such that when the requirements of one norm (equity) 
are fulfilled, another norm (equality) arises with its new requirements. 

The argument thus begins to transcend the bounds of this study. The 
theory advanced in this paper does not account for a norm of equality in 
terms of structure of interaction. Equality is predicted to be the normative 
demand in the case of equal inputs to a mediated interaction; but the data 
indicate the existence of a normative demand for equality independent of 
this condition. A clear theoretical specification of the situations which elicit 
the equality norm will constitute a considerable advance in our understand- 
ing of justice. 

In summary, the hypotheses were in the main supported. The principal 
conclusions to be drawn from the present study are that the structure of 
interaction may determine which norm of justice applies to a situation, but 
that cultural factors may be responsible for variations in the specific form 
the norm takes, 
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SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to investigate the similarities and differ- 
ences in value systems between Americans and Vietnamese. A national 
sample of 1427 Americans was given Rokeach’s value survey. The scale 
was then translated into Vietnamese and given to a randomly selected 
group of 349 Vietnamese living in South Vietnam shortly before the fall of 
the Saigon government, 

Three comparisons of value systems were conducted via stepwise dis- 
criminant analyses: (а) overall differences between Americans and Viet- 
namese, (b) differences between males and females in the two countries, 
and (c) differences between individuals with comparable amounts of educa- 
tion in the two countries, In terms of overall differences, Vietnamese were 
more concerned about their security and less concerned about their indi- 
vidual freedom than were Americans. This difference was even more 
Pronounced when Vietnamese women were compared with American wom- 
en. Finally, it was found that the college-educated Vietnamese тезроп- 
dents were more like their American counterparts than were less educated 
Vietnamese. Further, in many respects, the values of college-educated 
Vietnamese were more similar to Americans’ values than to other Viet- 
namese. The implications of these findings in terms of cross-cultural value 
differences and the impact of the American presence in Vietnam were 
discussed, 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this study was to conduct a cross-cultural comparison of 
the value systems of Americans and South Vietnamese. Values were chosen 
for investigation because rather than being concerned with reactions to 
specific objects and situations as attitudes are, values are concerned with a 
person's world view or “ethos” (5). Thus value differences (and similarities) 
would seem to present the most appropriate means for comparing two 
cultures. 

Values, according to Rokeach (21), are single beliefs centrally located 
within a person's total belief system. In Rokeach's conceptualization, val- 
ues are organized into two separate yet related systems: terminal values 
(beliefs about an end state of existence) and instrumental values (beliefs 
about a mode of conduct). These values are organized, within each system, 
along a continuum of importance. Rokeach (19, 21) has proposed that the 
relative importance of the two value systems can be measured by having 
respondents rank order their terminal and then instrumental values in 
order of importance to themselves. Although Rokeach's mode of measure- 
ment of values is unique, his conceptualization of values is quite similar to 
those of other value theorists (e.g., 1, 14, 15). 

Rokeach's orientation to values and their measurement was chosen over 
other approaches (e.g., 1, 15) for two reasons. First, the instrument he has 
developed to measure values (19) has been shown to (a) be easy to adminis- 
ter to individuals with limited education (3, 21, 22), (b) have an acceptable 
test-retest reliability (6), and (c) have been used successfully in previous 
cross-cultural studies (7, 18). 

Second, there is a good deal of empirical support for Rokeach's conten- 
tion that values, as he measures them, are important determinants of the 
attitudes people hold and the behavior they engage in. With regard to the 
causal relationship between values and attitudes, Rokeach (21) and Hop- 
kins (12) have shown that systematically induced changes in values yield 
long term attitude changes that are consistent with the changed values. 
Conroy, Katkin, and Barnette (4), Penner (17), and Rokeach (20, 21) have 
all demonstrated long term behavioral changes as the result of the sys- 
tematic inducement of changes in the importance of selected values. 

i In order to understand the rationale behind the hypotheses that follow, it 
is necessary to discuss some of the characteristics of South Vietnam at the 
time the study was conducted. First, of course, there was the civil war 
which began in the 1940's and continued until shortly after this study was 
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а man of virtue, should live. This person should display the following 
virtues: generosity, moderation, politeness, Teason, steadfastness, and 
trust. Individual achievement is de-emphasized, and the person's primary 
responsibility is to the family and the society. In addition, Confucianism 
stresses filial piety and the subservience of women to, first, their fathers, 


remained the predominant one in Vietnam (8, 10). Among the countries of 
Southeast Asia, Vietnam was unique in terms of the dominance of a 
Confucian ideology (8). 

Little, if any, data are available on the specific attitudes of the Viet- 
namese. Although there has been at least one previous public opinion 
survey in Vietnam (conducted in 1967), White pointed out that the use of 
questions specifically concerned with the "Viet Cong" may have produced a 
"very great lack of frankness" (23, p. 100). In this regard it should be noted 
that since the value survey does not directly ask about political ideologies, 
it is presumably a less reactive instrument than an attitude scale. 

Three comparisons between Americans and Vietnamese will be reported 
here. These are (a) differences in value systems between the entire Ameri- 
can and Vietnamese samples, (b) differences between Vietnamese and 
Americans of the same sex, and (c) differences between Vietnamese and 
Americans with comparable amounts of education. 

With regard to similarities and differences between the value systems of 
Americans and Vietnamese, it was hypothesized that the differences be- 
tween the two groups’ instrumental values would be much greater than the 
differences in their terminal values. This prediction was based on the 
premise that what differentiates cultures is not so much their goals in life 
(terminal values) but rather the means by which they attain these goals 
(instrumental values). This should be especially applicable in a comparison 
between a Confucian and a non-Confucian culture. Confucian ideology, as 
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has already been noted, deals with a mode of conduct rather than an end 
state of existence. 

Two hypotheses were made about differences in specific values. First, it 
was predicted that the Confucian tradition, in combination with the auto- 
cratic form of government Vietnam has had for at least 1000 years, would 
result in Vietnamese being less concerned about Freedom (a terminal value) 
and more concerned about being Obedient (an instrumental value) than 
would Americans. Also, it was thought that the war fought in Vietnam for 
at least 30 years would result in the Vietnamese considering values con- 
cerned with security (e.g., National Security) and peace (e.g., A World at 
Peace) as more important than would Americans. 

It was predicted that the value systems of women in the two countries 
would differ more than the value systems of men. This prediction was 
based on the role assigned women in a Confucian culture. Although women 
in the United States have been deprived of some of their civil rights by 
both law and tradition, the relative status of women in America is probably 
much higher than it is for Vietnamese women. The difference in status, 
plus the cultural differences between the countries, should yield greater 
differences between women in the two countries than between men. With 
regard to specific values, Vietnamese women should differ most dramati- 
cally from the American women on values concerned with equal rights and 
the role of women in the society (e.g., Ambitious, Equality, Obedient). 

Finally, with regard to education, it was predicted that Americans and 
Vietnamese with a college education would possess much more similar 
value systems than would Americans and Vietnamese with an elementary 
school education. This prediction was based on the fact that as an individ- 
ual progressed through the Vietnamese educational system, he (or she) 
would be increasingly exposed to Western thought and values. This West- 
ern influence should be manifested in the importance assigned terminal 
values such as Freedom and Equality by the college-educated Vietnamese. 
Whereas less educated Vietnamese should differ from their American coun- 


terparts on the rankings of these values, college-educated Vietnamese 
should not. 


B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 


a. American sample. The American respondents were 1428 adults in- 


terviewed in a national survey conducted for Milton Rokeach by the 
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National Opinion Research Center in 1971.3 An area probability sampling 
technique was used. 
b. Vietnamese sample. The Vietnamese respondents were 349 individ- 


in a large city, and 6095 of whom lived in small villages. 
This province was chosen for three reasons. First and foremost, the 
second author had contacts with a large number of. university students in 


to the fact that until 1945 the province was considered the property of the 
royal family in Vietnam and was sparsely populated. Following the depos- 
ing of the king, the extremely fertile soil and excellent climate in the area 
attracted large numbers of persons from all over Vietnam. Finally, in 
contrast to other provinces in Vietnam, this province was, until the days 
immediately preceding the fall of the Saigon government, free of major 
attacks by the National Liberation Front, or North Vietnamese. Thus, an 
interviewer would be able to travel to the rural areas in relative safety, and 
all geographic locations in the province could be sampled. 


2. Sampling Technique 


А quota sampling technique was used. The demographic characteristics 
upon which the quotas were set were gender, occupation (farmer, civil 
servant, other), religion (Buddhist, Catholic, other), and place of residence 
(rural, urban). The quota percentages were the following: (a) gender—5095 
male, 50% female, (b) occupation—36.5% farmer, 36.5% civil servant, 
27.0% other, (c) religion—45.0% Buddhist, 27% Catholic, 27% other, and 
(d) place of residence—60% rural, 40% urban. The rationale behind the 
Setting of quota percentages was not that they match the population per- 
centages on these characteristics. Rather, the goal was to insure that the 
Various subgroups would have sufficient representation to allow statistical 
analyses of them. Although the authors desired to obtain 550 interviews, 
the quota percentages were based on the assumption that only 275 inter- 


12 


і i dation grant to Dr. 
` The collection of these data was supported by a National Science Foundatior 
Rokeach. The нон Же grateful to him for providing the American Sample's value data. 
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views might be conducted. Within the rural area, two villages in each 
province district were selected by chance. Since all areas of the province 
were secure at the time of the study, all districts were included in the pool 
from which the villages were drawn. Within the large city, two of the 10 
precincts were selected by chance. 


3. Procedure 


Thirty university students served as interviewers. As part of their aca- 
demic training, all interviewers had had previous field experience in con- 
ducting interviews. Interviewers were supervised by an individual with a 
graduate degree in sociology who "spot checked" the interviewers. Each 
interviewer was given a quota to fill and a geographic location in which to 
fill it. Once in a geographic location, an interviewer was to employ the 
following procedure: A house from a row of houses was to be selected by 
chance and the first person in that household to fit the characteristics 
prescribed by the interviewer's quota was given the interview. Thereafter, 
every third house in the row was to be approached and the same procedure 
followed until the interviewer's quota was filled. In order to minimize 
reactivity effects, the interviewers left the household while the value survey 
was filled out. 


4. The Questionnaire 


The questionnaire consisted of two parts. In the first part, respondents 
gave their age, sex, marital status, number of times moved in the last year, 
religion, occupation, years of education, income, ethnic origin (e.g., Viet- 
namese, Cambodian, Chinese) and other similar types of information. 
Names were not asked for. 

The second part of the questionnaire was a Vietnamese translation of 
Form E of Rokeach's Value Survey (19). In Form E, respondents are 
presented with alphabetized lists of 18 terminal values (along with defining 
phrases) and then 18 instrumental values (along with defining phrases). 
Respondents rank order the terminal and then the instrumental values in 
order of importance to themselves. The five-week test-retest reliability for 
terminal values is +.74 and +.70 for the instrumental values (6). In the 
Vietnamese version of the value survey, the values were presented in the 
order they appeared in the Vietnamese alphabet. 

In order to arrive at a suitable Vietnamese translation of Rokeach's 
Value Survey, the following procedure was used: Two bilingual Viet- 
namese nationals independently translated the survey into Vietnamese. 


scale. The only departure from Rokeach's original scale was that the word 
i " was presented along with Salvation in the Vietnamese version. 
Although the Buddhist concept of Nirvana and the Christian concept of 
Salvation are not, strictly speaking, equivalent, it was felt that the large 
number of Buddhist respondents necessitated its inclusion. 


C. RESULTS 
l. Response Rate 


(68.4%) were obtained. Approximately 13% of the people contacted refused 


Subgroups in the sample (e.g., civil servants comprised 2595 of the Viet- 
namese population, but 3395 of the sample). 


2. Mode of Analyses 


The cross-cultural comparisons were conducted with the use of two types 
Of statistics. In order to determine overall differences in the relative impor- 
tance of the values, a rank order correlation (11) was computed between 
the Ordering of means for the Americans’ value systems and the Viet- 
Damese' value systems. In order to determine univariate and multivariate 
differences between the cultures, stepwise discriminant analyses (13) were 
used. The S.P.S.S. discriminant analysis program (16) provided the follow- 
ing output: (a) univariate F ratios for the difference between the American 
and Vietnamese respondents on each of the 36 values, (b) an estimate of the 
Variance unaccounted for each F ratio [Wilkes Lambda (A)], (c) covariate F 
Tatios for each value, and (d) a multivariate F ratio for the difference 
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between the groups on a linear combination of values. In the interest of 
economy of space only the results of the overall comparison will be pre- 
sented in tabular form, and only univariate F ratios will be discussed.* For 
all univariate and covariate F ratios the a level was set at .025. The 
multivariate F ratios reported are those obtained at the “step” in the 
discriminant analysis where the covariate F ratios for the values not 
loading on the discriminant function were less than 2.0. 


3. Overall Difference Between American and Vietnamese Value Systems 


The comparisons between American and Vietnamese value systems are 
presented in Table 1. The rank order correlation between the relative 
importance of the two groups’ terminal value systems was +.91. Despite 
this high correlation, significant differences were found between the mean 
ranking of 13 of the 18 values. The largest univariate F ratios were for the 
following values: National Security (Vietnamese, on the average, consid- 
ered it more important), Freedom (Vietnamese considered it less impor- 
tant), and Social Recognition (Vietnamese considered it more important). 
The linear combination of 14 values significantly discriminated between the 
Vietnamese and American samples [multivariate F = 53.31, df = 14/1762, 
p < .001; percent of variance accounted for (1-A): 28.8%.] 

The rank order correlation between the two groups’ instrumental value 
systems was +.29. Although statistical tests for differences between the 
two correlations could not be conducted (cf. 11), the difference in rank 
order correlations was clearly in the predicted direction (i.e., greater simi- 
larity between terminal value systems than between instrumental value 
systems.) There were significant differences between the two groups on 15 
of the 18 instrumental values. The largest univariate F ratios were for 
Obedient (Vietnamese considered it more important than Americans), Am- 
bitious, and Broadminded (Vietnamese considered them less important). 
The linear combination of 14 instrumental values significantly discrimi- 
nated between the two groups [multivariate F = 78.77, df = 14/1762, p < 
.001; percent of variance accounted for (1-A): 39.5%]. 


4. Same Sex Comparisons 


It was hypothesized that the difference in value systems between women 


in Vietnam and America would be greater than the differences between 
men in the two countries. 


4 Complete copies of the discriminant analysi: 35H Я 
lysis and the characteristi se 
respondents are available from the first author. cteristics of the Vietname: 
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The rank order correlations between the Vietnamese males' (n = 180) 
and American males’ (и = 684) terminal values was +.83. Ten of the 18 
individual value rankings were significantly different. The largest uni- 
variate F ratios were for National Security, Freedom, and Self-Respect 
(Vietnamese males considered the last two values less important). The 
linear combination of 11 values significantly discriminated between the two 
groups [multivariate F — 30.87, df — 11/853, p < .001; variance accounted 
for (1-A): 28.5%]. 

For women (Vietnamese, л = 169; Americans, n = 743), the rank order 
correlation between terminal values was 4.77. There were significant 
differences in the mean rankings of 13 of the 18 values. The largest 
univariate F ratios were for the values Freedom, Social Recognition, and 
Happiness (Vietnamese women considered it more important). The mul- 
tivariate F ratio based on the linear combination of 12 values was 38.33 [df 
= 12/899, p < .001; variance accounted for (1-A): 34.0%]. 

With reference to the instrumental values, the rank order correlation for 
men was +.32. Eleven of the 18 univariate F ratios were significant. The 
largest of these were for the values Obedient, Ambitious, and Broad- 
minded. The multivariate F, based on the linear combination of 12 values, 
was 43.91 [df = 12/852, p < .001; variance accounted for (1-A): 38.2%]. 

The rank order correlation between Vietnamese and American women's 
instrumental value systems was +.39. Eleven of the 18 mean rankings for 
the instrumental values were significantly different. The largest F ratios 
were for the values Obedient, Responsible, and Ambitious (Vietnamese 
considered the last two less important). The multivariate F ratio based on 
the linear combination of 12 variables was 57.74 [df = 12/899, p « .001; 
variance accounted for (1-A): 43.596]. 


5. Differences in Value Systems Among Educational Groups 


Respondents in both samples were classified as having completed 
elementary school, high school, or college, and their values were compared 
via discriminant analyses. Since the differences between high school edu- 
cated Americans and Vietnamese were intermediate between differences for 
the elementary and college educated, they will be omitted here. 

For individuals with an elementary school education (Vietnamese, Tm 
165; Americans, n = 308), the rank order correlations between their termi- 
nal values was +.83. Twelve of the 18 mean value rankings were signifi- 
cantly different. As before, the largest univariate F ratios were for the 
Values Freedom, National Security, and Social Recognition. The mul- 
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tivariate F ratio, based on the linear combination of 10 values, was 34.94 
[df = 10/462, p < .001; variance accounted for (1-A): 43.596]. 

The rank order correlation between college educated respondents' (Viet- 
namese, » — 43; Americans, » — 385) terminal value systems was +.73. 
Eight univariate F ratios were significant. The largest of these were for the 
values Social Recognition, A Comfortable Life (Vietnamese considered it 
more important than Americans), and National Security. The multivariate 
F ratio, based on the linear combination of nine values was 12.48 [df — 
9/418, p < .001; variance accounted for (1-A): 21.19%]. 

With regard to the instrumental values, for the elementary education 
groups the rank order correlation was +.42, Of the 11 significant F ratios, 
the largest were for Obedient, Ambitious, and Broadminded. The mul- 
tivariate F ratio; based on the linear combination of 10 values was 46.31 
[df = 10/462, p < .001; variance accounted for (1-A): 50.196]. 

The rank order correlation between the instrumental value systems of 
college educated Americans and Vietnamese was +.45. Seven univariate F 
ratios were significant, the largest of these being for the values Obedient, 
Ambitious, and Broadminded. The multivariate F ratio based on the linear 
combination of 10 values was 12.80 [df = 10/417, p < .001; variance 
accounted for (1-A): 23.596]. 


D. Discussion 


Not surprisingly, the discriminant analyses disclosed a large number of 
differences between the value systems of the Vietnamese and American 
samples. In the interest of economy of space, only those differences that 
were predicted in the introduction to this paper and/or were especially 


dramatic (in terms of the size of the F ratios and variance accounted for) 
will be discussed. 


1. Overall Differences in Value Systems 


In accord with the prediction made regarding the relative similarity of 
terminal and instrumental value systems in the two countries, the differ- 
ence between instrumental value systems was much greater than the differ- 
ences between terminal value systems. This was true in terms of (a) the 
relative size of the rank order correlations, (6) the number of significant 
univariate F ratios, and (c) the variance accounted for by the linear 
combinations of values. Thus, although Vietnamese and Americans dif- 
fered in terms of their goals in life, this difference was not as great as the 
difference in their beliefs about how to reach these goals. 
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Although the two groups did not differ significantly in their ranking of A 
World At Peace, the Vietnamese did rank National Security significantly 
higher than did Americans. Clearly, this value was the best discriminator 
between the two groups' terminal values. This was true both in terms of 
the variance accounted for by the univariate F ratio (1-A: 8.7%) and the 
covariate F ratio for this value. The fact that Vietnamese considered 
National Security much more important than did Americans probably 
reflected the average Vietnamese's concern about security. The defining 
phrase that accompanies National Security on the value survey is “protec- 
tion from attack." The civil war that continued in Vietnam for 30 years 
seems to be the logical cause for this greater concern with security among 
the Vietnamese. Indirect support for this conclusion is provided by Rim's 
(18) study of the values of Israeli college students. Israelis found themselves 
in a situation similar to that confronted by the Vietnamese at the time these 
data were collected. That is, the threat of terrorist activity and/or outright 
war was constant in Israel. Relative to Canadian, American, and Austra- 
lian students, Israelis sampled in Rim's study considered National Security 
as much more important. Á 

It is the authors' opinion that for most Vietnamese the high ranking 
given National Security did not reflect a sense of allegiance to the govern- 
ment in power or a sense of nationhood as it seems to for Americans (21). 
White (23) and Halberstam (9) both reported little of these concerns among 
the average Vietnamese. 

The Vietnamese sample's ranking of Freedom was not only lower than 
the American sample, but also much lower than any other group of 
nationals on which there are value data (e.g., Australians, Canadians, 
Israelis). This relative lack of concern for Freedom was interesting in two 
Tespects. First, it suggested that Vietnamese were not overly concerned 
with the value that the American government gave as one of its major 
reasons for its military involvement in Vietnam—Freedom. The freedom 
American troops were sent to protect (sic) did not seem to be very impor- 
tant to the average Vietnamese. Second, Rokeach (21) has proposed that 
one can differentiate people's receptivity to various political ideologies on 
the basis of the importance assigned the values Freedom and Equality. “4 
example, he has shown that people who rank Freedom high (ranks 1-6) an 
Equality low (ranks 12-18) are receptive to a capitalistic ideology, е 
People with the reverse pattern are receptive to а communist ideology. 
the data from American college students can be generalized to Vietnamese, 
the relative importance placed on Freedom and Equality by the Viet- 
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namese suggests that they would have been more receptive to a “left-wing” 
political ideology than would the American sample. This is not to propose 
that, in fact, the Vietnamese sampled had a well defined political *point of 
view." White (23) reported that in terms of specific ideology, most Viet- 
namese were neutral. Rather, the point is that if the average Vietnamese 
were offered a choice, he (or she) would probably have opted for a left wing 
ideology, certainly more so than the average American. 

Finally, the fact that Vietnamese considered Social Recognition as more 
important than Americans must be considered. The most parsimonious 
explanation of this somewhat unexpected finding is the emphasis that a 
Confucian ideology places on the defining terms that accompany this value, 
“respect, admiration.” For a Vietnamese, the respect and admiration of his 
or her peers is of utmost importance. This greater concern with Social 
Recognition among Vietnamese than among Americans was evident in all 
the subsequent comparisons. 

The best discriminator among the instrumental values was the value 
Obedient. Vietnamese ranked it second, Americans sixteenth. The differ- 
ence in the ranking of Obedient contributed over half to the total variance 
accounted for by the multivariate F ratio. It should be noted that this 
difference in the importance assigned Obedient was evident in all subse- 
quent comparisons that were made, and that Vietnamese considered Obe- 
dient as more important than any demographically defined subgroup in 
America. 

The other strong discriminator between the two cultures was the value 
Ambitious. It was ranked lower by the Vietnamese than by Americans. 
When the correlation with the rankings of other values was “partialed out," 
Ambitious emerged as the best discriminator between the two samples. The 
lack of concern with Ambitious probably reflected (a) the Confucian ideol- 
ogy and (b) the realities of the social system in Vietnam. To expand on the 
second point, in Vietnam the probability of an *Horatio Alger" success 
story was small. A Vietnamese's ultimate status in society was, at the time 
this study was conducted, determined primarily by the family he was born 
into. Although there are both de jure and de facto barriers to upward social 
mobility in America, these are not as strong as they were in Vietnam. 
Thus, in a society where ambition yielded few changes in a person's life it 
is not surprising that it was not considered important. 


2. Same Sex Comparisons 


, The value systems of males in the two countries tended to be more 
similar than the value systems of women. Although there was no significant 
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difference in the rank order correlations, the number of significant uni- 
variate F ratios and the variance accounted for by the multivariate F ratio 
were both greater in the female comparison. 

In accord with the hypothesis regarding differences in specific values, 
Vietnamese women considered Equality significantly less important than 
American women, but Vietnamese men did not differ from American men 
on this value. This difference was most reasonably due to (a) the role 
assigned to women in Confucian society and (b) the increasing concern 
among American women with their equal rights over the past few years 
(22). Thus it would seem that Vietnamese women had internalized the 
subservient role assigned to them in the Vietnamese culture. 

Additional support of this proposal is provided by an examination of the 
importance assigned to the instrumental value Obedient by the respon- 
dents. Although both male and female Vietnamese considered Obedient 
more important than Americans, Vietnamese women considered Obedient 
significantly more important than Vietnamese men (F — 20.36, df — 1/347, 
Ф < .001). In contrast, American women considered it nonsignificantly less 
important than American men. This resulted in Obedient's mean ranking 
being an enormously powerful discriminator between women in the two 
cultures. 

In accord with the hypothesis, Vietnamese women considered Ambitious 
much less important than American women. But it must be added that 
Vietnamese men also ranked Ambitious as less important than their Ameri- 
сап counterparts. Within the Vietnamese sample there was no significant 
difference between males and females in the rank assigned Ambitious. 
Whereas the rank assigned Responsible (“reliable, dependable") was not a 
Very powerful discriminator between males, it was for females. Within the 
Vietnamese sample, women considered Responsible significantly less im- 
portant than did males (F = 19.35, df = 1/347, p < .01). This difference 
Seemed to be due to the family-oriented role assigned Vietnamese women. 
In the American sample, there was no significant difference between men 
and women in the importance assigned Responsible. 


3. Educational Comparisons 


There were no significant differences in the rank order correlations 
Computed for the terminal values. However, when the number of sig- 
nificant univariate F ratios and the amount of variance accounted for by 
the multivariate F ratios were considered, it appeared that college-educated 
individuals in the two countries possessed much more similar value systems 
than did individuals in the two countries with less education. 
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Perhaps the most interesting divergence between the college education 
comparison and the elementary education comparison was in the impor- 
tance assigned the values Equality and Freedom. There was no significant 
difference in the importance assigned these two values between college- 
educated individuals in the two countries. But Vietnamese with an elemen- 
tary school education considered these values significantly less important 
than did their American counterparts. Further, college-educated Viet- 
namese considered these two values significantly more important than their 
less educated fellow Vietnamese. 

As noted previously, Rokeach (21) has posited that the importance as- 
signed Equality and Freedom is related to a person's receptivity to a 
political ideology. If the proposal is valid, then two observations seem 
appropriate. First, college-educated Vietnamese were receptive to an 
American political ideology and to a certain degree had internalized the 
values Americans were supposedly "fighting for" in Vietnam. Second, the 
fact that college-educated Vietnamese considered Equality and Freedom 
significantly more important than other Vietnamese would suggest that in 
terms of ideology they may have been more similar to their American 
counterparts than they were to other, less educated Vietnamese. 

College-educated Vietnamese were more similar to their American coun- 
terparts in terms of their instrumental values than were less educated 
Vietnamese. However, the instrumental value systems of college-educated 
persons in the two countries were much less similar than were the terminal 
values of college-educated persons in both countries. It should also be 
noted that in all educational comparisons, the same three instrumental 
values—Ambitious, Broadminded, and Obedient—received significantly 
different mean ranks from American and Vietnamese respondents. It 
would thus seem that while education had a strong influence on terminal 
values, it had a much less powerful impact on the instrumental values 
basic to Vietnamese culture. 

It was possible that this greater similarity between the value systems of 
college-educated individuals than between less educated persons in the two 
countries was simply a function of the effect of higher education in the two 
countries. In order to determine the tenability of this alternative explana- 
tion, subsequent analyses were conducted in which each of the Vietnamese 
educational subgroups was compared to the entire American sample. 
College-educated Vietnamese differed significantly from the entire Ameri- 
can sample on only five of the 18 terminal values. The multivariate F ratio 
based on the linear combination of nine values only accounted for 5.4% of 
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the variance. By Contrast, Vietnamese with an elementary school education 
had significantly different mean rankings from the entire American sample 
on 14 of the 18 values, and the multivariate F ratio, based on the linear 
combination of 11 values, accounted for 25.4% of the variance. Essentially 
the same pattern of results was obtained when instrumental values were 
compared. Thus, college-educated Vietnamese were not simply more like 
their American counterparts than were elementary-school-educated Viet- 
namese, but rather college-educated Vietnamese were more like Americans 
in general than the other Vietnamese educational groups. 

On the basis of the results obtained in this study, the following conclu- 
sions seem warranted. First, what primarily differentiated the respondents 
in the two countries was not their goals in life (i.e., terminal values), but 
rather the means by which these goals are reached (i.e., instrumental 
values). These instrumental value differences seemed to be primarily due to 
the presence of a Confucian influence in Vietnam and may be less modi- 
fiable by experiential factors (e.g., education) than terminal values. This 
second conclusion is based on the finding that, although college-educated 
Vietnamese had become “American-like” in their terminal values, their 
instrumental values tended to remain Vietnamese (e.g., the importance 
assigned Ambitious, Broadminded, and Obedient). 

With regard to the impact of the American presence in Vietnam on the 
values of the Vietnamese, it seemed to affect primarily the terminal values 
of a small (15% of the present sample) elite group of Vietnamese. This 
finding perhaps underscores the futility and tragedy of the American in- 
volvement in Vietnam, 
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INTERPERSONAL DISTANCE, AFFECT, AND EQUILIBRIUM 
THEORY*! 


Department of Psychology, University of Missouri-St. Louis 


MILES L. PATTERSON 


SUMMARY 


Two studies, one in the laboratory (V = 48 male and female under- 
graduates) and one in the field (V = 28 adult Pairs), were undertaken to 


Proaches produced a reduction of eye contact with an interviewer and less 


Second study was conducted in the field to eliminate a potential artifact in 
the distance-body orientation relationship in the first study. In that study, 
Pairs of Ss, observed in Standing interactions, also chose less directly 
confronting orientations with closer approaches. These results, generally 
Supportive of equilibrium theory, are discussed primarily in terms of the 
role of affect in the equilibrium process. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


While the last several years have seen a marked increase in the amount 
9f research on nonverbal communication, relatively little of that research 
has developed out of theoretical attempts to explain the function os che 
telationships among various nonverbal behaviors. One theoretical orienta- 
tion which is concerned about functions and relationships, for at least a 
small group of behaviors, is Argyle and Dean’s (2) ety: 
Basically, equilibrium theory suggests that such behaviors as interpersonal 
distance, eye contact, smiling, and other affiliative behaviors serve to 
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express "intimacy" towards another in a social interaction. Once a comfort- 
able or appropriate level of intimacy between individuals has been 
achieved, there will be pressure to maintain that level in that setting. 
Subsequent changes in one or more of the intimacy components should 
produce compensatory reactions restoring equilibrium. 

Most of the research relevant for equilibrium theory, almost invariably 
involving North American or West European Ss, has focused on a set of 
behaviors labelled *immediacy" cues by Mehrabian (12). These behaviors 
specifically include interpersonal distance, touching, eye contact, body 
orientation, and body lean. While the pattern of results is not completely 
consistent, a substantial number of studies offers support for equilibrium 
theory. A few studies have clearly indicated that increased proximity 
between interacting pairs is related to decreased eye contact (2, 7, 16). 
Additional support for the predictions of equilibrium theory has been found 
in a variety of studies showing decreased directness of body orientations 
with increased proximity (1, 6, 14, 16, 17, 18, 20). However, there are 
enough exceptions to the predictions of equilibrium theory to suggest that 
the compensatory reactions cannot be expected under all conditions. For 
example, both Jourard and Friedman (8) and Breed (3) found that be- 
haviors of a confederate designed to increase his immediacy relative to the 
S precipitated an increase in the level of the immediacy behaviors of the 
S—directly opposing the predictions of equilibrium theory. Two other 
studies found no changes in amount of eye contact as a function of distance 
manipulations (4, 11). 


B. ЅторүІ 


One factor which may be critical in determining whether or not compen- 
satory reactions result from changes in interpersonal intimacy is the affec- 
tive reaction of the S. If compensation does occur, it may be an adjustment 
to uncomfortable or inappropriate levels in intimacy. Compensation might 
be predicted when threshold levels of discomfort or anxiety have been 
exceeded, either by too great or too little intimacy. The purpose of the 
present study is a more comprehensive examination of equilibrium theory 
through the manipulation of the degree of subjective comfort or ease in 
terms of interpersonal proximity in an interaction. Specifically, a range for 
comfortable interaction distance was determined by each S, and potential 
compensatory reactions were observed at the clóse, moderate, and far 
points of that range. Thus, interaction distances for the Ss were not 
predetermined, which is the procedure used in some studies (e.g., 2, 7); 
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instead each S selected three interaction distances representing moderate, 
close, and far approaches on the basis of his own experience of comfort. 
Specifically, it was hypothesized that variations in interaction distance, 
sufficient to elicit Subjective recognition of marginal discomfort, would 
produce compensatory reactions. 


1. Method 


а. Ss and assistants. The Ss were 24 males and 24 females recruited 
from psychology classes at the University of Missouri-St. Louis. Seven 


b. Design. Sex of S and sex of I were factorially combined in a repeated 
measures design involving three approach distances in the interview. 

€. Experimental setting. The interviews took place in a 10.5 ft. x 20 ft. 
room having viewing mirrors on two walls. The Г chair was situated at 
one end of the room approximately 17 ft. from the S's swivel chair. Small 
pieces of tape were placed at one ft. intervals along the base of the walls. 
This allowed the observer to determine the S's position by a system of 
rectangular coordinates, involving X and Y component distance estimates. 
The distance from the / was estimated from the center of the Is chair to 
the axis at the base of the 5% swivel chair. Attached to one arm of the I's 
chair were two microswitches which were wired into a four-channel event 
recorder. 

d. Procedure. Each S was first met by the E and then ushered into the 
room where he met the J. He was told that the purpose of the study was to 
determine more about the way in which people most comfortably interact 
With one another. He was informed that he would be observed and that the: 
microswitch buttons would be used to record the duration of the questions 
and answers. In addition, he was told that the specific interest in the study 
Was the determination of the seating arrangements which were most com- 
fortable in an interview setting. Before the J moved toward his own chair, 
he told the 5 to pull up the swivel chair to the position at which he felt 
most comfortable and remain there. А 

When the S reached his comfortable position, the J began his first block 
9f four questions on matters relating to college education. The I pressed 
9ne microswitch button whenever he asked or clarified a question and the 
other for the duration of the S’s responses. The J was programmed to 
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maintain S-directed eye contact whenever he was either asking a question 
or the S was responding. During pauses between questions the J would 
glance down at his sheet to determine the next item, and then look up to 
ask it. By taking these opportunities to break eye contact, the J was not 
constantly staring at the S. The programmed gazing behavior of the J 
insured that any eye contact initiated by the S represented mutual eye 
contact. When the first block of questions was completed, the / asked the $ 
to move closer (back farther) until he began to feel that he was too close 
(too far) to be comfortable. A second block of questions followed at the new 
distance. Then the $ was asked to move back (up) until he began to feel 
that he was too far (too close) to be comfortable. The order of the far and 
close conditions and the order of the blocks of questions were counterbal- 
anced. The comfortable condition always occurred first in order to facilitate 
the later judgments of the far and close seating arrangements. 

After completing the interview, the E took the 5 to another room where 
he was asked to rate his feeling of ease in the interview and the perceived 
pleasantness of the /. Finally, he was asked to complete an inventory 
including scales of affiliation and sensitivity to rejection (13), social anxiety 
(19), and social desirability (5). 

e. Immediacy measures. Percentage of eye contact was simply the ratio 
of the duration of the S's J-directed gaze to the total time the J and S spent 
talking at each distance. Again, the pause intervals between manipulations 
and between questions, during which the Z was not gazing at the S, were 
not scored for eye contact. One of the observers was responsible for the 
continuous monitoring of the S's eye contact, while the second observer 
scored the other behavioral measures immediately after the S assumed his 
position for each of the three approach conditions. These measures in- 
cluded distance, body lean, and body orientation. Distance from the / was 
an estimate of the S's position to the nearest one-half foot on a system of 
rectangular coordinates formed by the pieces of tape on the base of each 
wall. Body lean was rated on a seven-point scale. Directness of body 
orientation was defined as the angle formed between a plane from the 
midline of the S to the midline of the J and a plane drawn from the midline 
of the 5 perpendicular to his shoulder plane. The plane drawn from the 5, 
perpendicular to his shoulders, can simply be interpreted as his orientation 
or line of regard. As this more closely approximates the plane connecting 
the midlines of both persons, the S's orientation is more direct. Thus 
smaller angles formed by these planes represent more direct orientations. 


. 
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The Ps orientation was held constant so that this measure was completely 
dependent on the S's orientation, 
Interrater reliabilities for all of the dimensions, except body lean, were 


2. Results 


The manipulation check indicated the expected effect of instructions on 
seating distance (F = 128.03, df = 2/88, p < -001). The mean approaches 
for the close, comfortable, and far conditions were 3.1 ft., 4.7 ft., and 9.1 
ft., respectively. Comparisons between the mean distances, by the 
Newman-Keuls test, indicated that each differed significantly (» — :01) 
from one another. 

Analyses of variance were also computed for each of the other immedi- 
асу behaviors and the postinterview ratings. Across distance conditions, 
females leaned forward significantly more than males (F — 6.60, df — 1/44, 
P < .05) and showed only a slight tendency for greater eye contact than 
males (F = 1.70, df = 1/44, p < .20). No other differences in the immedi- 
acy behaviors or in the ratings were found as a function of sex of Ss, sex of 
1, or the interaction of those factors. 

The mean values for eye contact, body orientation, and body lean are 
Presented in Table 1. Increased proximity resulted in significantly less eye 
contact.? Comparisons between pairs of means by the Newman-Keuls test 
indicated that this effect was primarily a function of significantly (p < .01) 
less eye contact in the close condition than in either the comfortable or far 
Conditions. No difference was found between the comfortable and far 
conditions. One possible reason for the relatively high level of eye contact 
in the comfortable condition is that the comfortable condition always 
occurred first in the experiment, and Ss might have paid closer attention to 
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TABLE 1 
SEATING PosITION EFFECTS ON ЕҮЕ CONTACT, 
ORIENTATION, AND LEAN 
Immediacy behaviors Close Comfortable Far F 
Eye contact (percent) 55.1 61.7 62.2 5.79% 
Orientation angle? (degrees) 21.7 12.9 7.0 13.37 
Lean? 3.8 3.7 3.6 79 


Note: df = 2/88. 
a Larger values indicate less confronting orientations. 
> Larger values indicate more forward lean. 

* p< 01. 

жж p < 001. 
the I earlier in the experiment. An examination of the orientation variable 
shows that less confronting orientations (i.e., larger angles) resulted from 
closer approaches. Applying the Newman-Keuls test to comparisons of 
orientation means indicated that the close condition differed from the other 
two at the .01 level, while the difference between the comfortable and far 
conditions was significant at the .05 level. There was no effect of seating 
distance on the Ss’ leaning behavior. 

An additional analysis was undertaken specifically within the close con- 
dition because it was noted that many Ss approached so close that they 
could not sit directly opposite the J. For approaches less than approxi- 
mately three ft. (i.e., measured between the midline of the frontal planes of 
the S and the I), seating arrangements require adjustments to a noncon- 
fronting position so that each person has room for his knees. This physical 
limitation, in itself, may produce less confronting body orientations. The 
difference between the mean orientation angles for Ss in the close condition 
sitting closer than three ft. (п; = 23, X = 34.5?) and those sitting farther 
than three ft. (1; = 25, X = 10.0?) was significant (t = 4.38, df = 46, p < 
.01). Thus, the less confronting orientations noted in the close condition 
relative to the comfortable and far conditions were a product of those 
sitting closer than three ft. Although this difference suggests that physical 
limitations prevented confronting orientations when individuals were 
seated very close, it does not exclude the possibility that such orientations 
would be chosen anyway. 

Finally, an examination of the relationships between the personality data 
and the behavioral measures indicated no significant correlations. One 
pattern which was consistent with previous research (16) was the tendency 
for Ss scoring higher on social anxiety to choose average seating distances 
farther from the Г than those scoring lower on social anxiety (r = .24, df = 
46, p < .10). 
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C. Srupy II 


In order to pursue the problem of the relationship between distance and 
body orientation without the limitations encountered in close seated in- 
teractions, standing interactions were observed. Because standing interac- 
tions were likely to be difficult to justify to the Ss and/or very obtrusive in 
a laboratory setting, pairs interacting in field settings were selected. Sam- 
pling naive Ss in a field setting should also increase the generalizability of 
results. 


1. Method 


a. Subjects: The Ss were 28 adult pairs of standing individuals sam- 
pled in three settings on a university campus, a large suburban shopping 
center, and at a church following religious services. There were five male 
pairs, nine female pairs, and 14 mixed pairs. The S pairs were observed if 
they met the following criteria: (a) they had to be stationary; (b) they could 
not be touching each other; (c) they were not separated by intervening 
objects; (d) they could not be leaning on desks, walls, ог doors, or confined 
in movement by any such objects; and (e) neither member could be carry- 
ing large objects or packages. These criteria were imposed so that each 
member would have maximum flexibility in approach and orientation 
relative to the other individual. А 

b. Distance and orientation measures. Modifications had to be made in 
operationalizing distance and orientation from those in Study I. First, 
distance was estimated on the basis of the minimal separation between the 
torsos of the Ss, rather than the separation between the midlines of the 
frontal planes of the Ss. The latter measure yields values very similar to the 
former in interactions where individuals are relatively directly confronting 
toward one another. However, in close nonconfronting orientations in 
standing interactions, the midline measure substantially overestimates the 
distance separating two individuals. For example, if two Ss were standing 
at 90° to each other with their shoulders just an inch apart, the midline 
distance would be about one ft. The orientation measure was modified to 
reflect the fact that both members of the pair were free to select their 
Positions in this study, while the 7’s behavior was fixed in the first study. 
Consequently, the angle of orientation was defined as the sum of ue sm 
each must pivot around a midline axis of the torso until their frontal planes 


аге confronting and parallel. : | 
с. Procedure. Observations were made as unobtrusively as possible, 
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usually at a range of 20 to 60 ft., depending on the situation. Distance 
between individuals was directly estimated to the closest .25 ft. Orienta- 
tions of the interacting individuals were drawn in terms of their relative 
shoulder planes on a recording sheet. Later the angles required to reorient 
the pair into a confronting or parallel arrangement were computed by using 
a protractor. 


2. Results 


Interrater reliabilities, computed on eight observations by two judges, 
were r = .92 for distance and v = .97 for orientation. For these eight 
observations, the averages of the two judges’ estimates were used as the 
final data. For standing pairs, the mean interaction distance was 1.53 ft., 
with a mean orientation angle of 59.4°. Analysis of variance indicated no 
differences in interaction distance or orientation as a function of the sex 
type of the dyad. The critical issue was the relationship between distance 
and orientation. The correlation between these two dimensions was y = 
—.54 (df = 26, p < .01), indicating that closer interaction distances were 
related to less directly confronting orientations in a dyad. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The results of these two studies offer general support for Argyle and 
Dean's (2) equilibrium theory of intimacy. The first study found that the 
experimental manipulation of seating distance, in terms of the S’s feeling of 
comfort, produced a reduction in eye contact and directness of body orien- 
tation with closer approaches. Because very close seating might have 
physically prevented directly confronting orientations and thus reduced the 
distance-orientation relationship to an artifact, the second study was under- 
taken. In field settings, pairs of individuals were found to interact in less 
confronting orientations as they stood closer to each other. While caution is 
needed in interpreting this correlational result, relative to the experimental 
manipulation in the first study, it is consistent with the compensation 
prediction of equilibrium theory. While this does not directly refute the 
possibility of an artifact contributing to the distance-orientation relation- 
ship in the first study, it does clearly show the compensatory relationship in 
another setting. 

The experimental manipulation of seating distance in terms of subjective 
comfort in the first study was an attempt to investigate a potentially critical 
intervening variable in the compensatory process: the compensatory reac- 
tions predicted by equilibrium theory may be the proximate result of 
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changes in affect within the individual. Although affect was not directly 
measured in the first study, the results suggest that changes in affect may 
mediate compensatory responses. More direct evidence for this change in 
affect as a function of distance has been indicated in a study showing 
increased galvanic skin responses (GSRs) to closer approaches by an E (10). 
Similarly, the initiation of eye contact has been found to produce increases 
in GSRs (15) and heart rate (9). 

In the first study, it seemed clear that relatively small variations in 
distance from a comfortable position did not produce any indication of 
discomfort. That is, when the Ss were asked to move closer or farther 
away until they began to feel uncomfortable, an average comfortable range 
of approximately six feet was found. If noticeable changes in affect mediate 
the compensatory responses predicted by equilibrium theory, then a type of 
threshold model might better predict conditions under which compensatory 
reactions occur. Thus, only those changes in immediacy behaviors 
sufficient to produce noticeable differences in affect would precipitate com- 
pensatory adjustments. These adjustments, in turn, would serve to restore 
à more comfortable level of affect. Of course, some degree of caution is 
warranted in generalizing such a process beyond the Western 5s involved 
in these studies. 

A very tentative proposal can be made which might encompass not only 
results supportive of equilibrium theory, but also those showing no effect to 
immediacy manipulations (4, 11) and even those showing reciprocity effects 
to immediacy manipulations (3, 8). First, if the immediacy manipulations 
are not sufficient to produce affective changes, no change in the S’s be- 
havior would be expected. Immediacy manipulations sufficient to produce 
negative affective changes (e.g., anxiety) precipitate compensatory reac- 
tions, while those producing positive affective change (e.g., liking) precipi- 
tate reciprocal changes. While there is relatively little direct evidence on 
the arousal stage of this model, it does offer a unified theoretical position 
which should be tested. 
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INFORMATION ON MOTION PICTURE 
APPRECIATION* 
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SUMMARY 


In order to test the hypothesis that individuals viewing a motion picture 
would be affected in their appreciation of the same by being exposed to 
either positive, negative, or no prior information, a field study was con- 
ducted in a public theatre. Ss (V = 60) were drawn from the population of 
adult afternoon theatre patrons in an urban environment. Ss were exposed 
to either highly positive, highly negative, or no comments from Cs posing 
as legitimate theatre patrons via overheard inter-C conversations. Ss rated 
the motion picture subsequent to the experimental procedure using a paper 
and pencil questionnaire. Employing a one-way analysis of variance (p< 
-01) and Tukey’s H.S.D. test, a significant difference (p < .01) was found 
between the positive and negative prior information groups. Data indicated 
that audience appreciation of motion pictures is alterable by prior informa- 
tion cues. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The present study on conformity is primarily an attempt to transfer an 
accepted experimental laboratory finding to a motion picture theatre in the 
real world. Specifically, an effort was made:to manipulate people's subse- 
quent appreciation of a motion picture by varying the nature of the com- 
ments they hear before entering the theatre. 

Many laboratory studies on conformity behavior suffer from what Aron- 
Son and Carlsmith (1) referred to as the problem of experimental and 
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mundane realism. The usual conformity paradigms (2, 3) are high on 
experimental realism in that the manipulations are very compelling to the 
S. At the same time, however, they are low on mundane realism, in that 
the S is extremely unlikely to encounter such a situation in the "real 
world." The present study is concerned with retaining a high level of 
experimental realism while, at the same time, increasing mundane realism 
by examining conformity in the environment of an urban motion picture 
theatre. Ss were exposed to either positive, negative, or no comments about 
the film they were about to see. The hypothesis was that their subsequent 
ratings after viewing the film would be affected accordingly. 


B. METHOD 


The Ss consisted of 30 male and 30 female adult patrons of one of the 
theatres in an urban four-theatre cinema complex. They were exposed to 
one of the three experimental conditions, 20 5s per condition, while waiting 
with other patrons to see The Sugarland Express, a 1974 release of Univer- 
sal Studios. 

The Ss waited behind a retaining rope while the patrons of an earlier 
showing of the film passed them while leaving the theatre. Mixed in with 
the regular departing patrons were six Cs of the E, in three independently 
operating pairs. The Cs’ comments about the film (the experimental ma- 
nipulation) were delivered in the form of a dialogue between the members 
of each pair. 5s exposed to the Positive Prior Information condition heard 
members of the three pairs make comments such as, “I wouldn't mind 
seeing this one again," and "The acting was fantastic, but the plot was 
even better." In the Negative Prior Information condition remarks such as, 
“You couldn't pay me to see that thing again" and “Well, another two 
bucks shot," were made. Comments were made so as to be audible to the 
potential Ss as the Cs passed them. Additionally, one C pair paused to view 
a commercial poster of the motion picture while making the comments. No 
comments were made in the presence of the Ss in the No Prior Information 
condition. 

Each of the three conditions was administered prior to the late afternoon 
showing on two different week days. The condition administered on any 
given day was randomly determined. After the motion picture for a given 
day, a uniformed theatre employee distributed questionnaires randomly to 
10 patrons sitting toward the rear of the theatre. Deleted from considera- 
tion were any patrons who were not in the area of the retaining rope during 
the manipulation (e.g., late entries, patrons sitting on benches across the 


liking, and it contained items on age, sex, and a 1-10 rating scale (1 — 
Terrible, 10 — Excellent) of the motion picture just seen. 


C. REsULTS 


The data analyzed by a one-way analysis of variance were the enjoyment 
ratings given by the Ss on the 1-10 scale. A significant difference was found 
between the three groups (F = 6.80, p — :01). Use of Tukey's H.S.D. test 
showed a significant difference between the Negative Prior Information 
and Positive Prior Information groups (q = 4.62, p < -01), with the latter 
exhibiting more favorable ratings. There were no significant differences 
between Negative Prior Information and No Prior Information or Positive 
Prior Information and No Prior Information, but the mean of the No Prior 
Information group did fall between the means of the other two groups. 


D. DISCUSSION 


Ss exposed to negative prior information about the motion picture The 
Sugarland Express subsequently rated the film lower than did Ss exposed 
to positive prior information. Thus, observations made by motion picture 
industry members that audiences are affected in their appreciation of films 
by previous audience comments are substantiated by the data, and the 
hypothesis was confirmed. 

While the manipulation was indeed successful in the present case (in 
fact, some people exposed to negative comments immediately redeemed 
their tickets), there are several areas of concern which must be dealt with 
before the findings are generalized. The first is that conformity might have 
been as much a function of the quality of the film as of the Cs' comments. 
While The Sugarland Express was not a bad film, it certainly did not 
receive critical acclaim. Lacking strong feelings one way or the other, the 
Ss might have been more influenced by the comments of the Cs than they 
Would have been after a very good or a very bad film. . 

Another area of concern is ће nature of the population from which the 
Ss were drawn. Mid-week afternoon theatre patrons, in all likelihood, are 
not representative of movie-goers in general. Tickets are less expensive, 
and there are disproportionately large numbers of both movie buffs and 
People just passing time. The latter group especially might be more suscep- 

le to prior comments. 
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PETTY THEFT IN A NATURALISTIC SETTING: THE 
EFFECTS OF BYSTANDER PRESENCE*! 


Newcomb College of Tulane University 


JANE STEINBERG, PETER McDoNALD, AND EDGAR O’NEAL 


SUMMARY 


Thirty female undergraduates were tested for petty theft of a luxury 
shampoo in their dormitory shower room. In the testing situation, the 5 
was either alone or in the presence of a bystander who either did or did not 
ascertain her identity. As predicted, Ss in the alone condition stole more 
shampoo than did those in the bystander conditions. There was, however, 
по reliable difference between the two bystander groups. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Although there have been numerous naturalistic studies of prosocial 
behaviors (e.g., 3), considerably less attention has been focused on field 
research involving socially prohibited acts. Furthermore, most studies in 
this latter category have investigated aggressive behaviors (1, 4). Another 
antisocial behavior, petty theft, might also be profitably studied not only 
because of its social relevance, but also because of the difficulty of eliciting 
thievery in a laboratory setting. 

Although the notion of the “born thief” may still be popular among 
Certain segments of American society, the role of situational determinants 
of thievery may well be more crucial [see Mischel (2)]. One such determi- 
nant might be the presence of other individuals at the scene of an impend- 
ing crime. Intuitively, as well as from a cost-reward perspective, the 
Presence of bystanders should serve to reduce petty theft. In the presence of 
Others the potential thief runs the risk of being noticed, apprehended, and 
Possibly even punished, costs which may overshadow the value of the 
—— 
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target object. The inhibitory effects of bystander presence may be even 
more potent if the would-be thief thinks that the bystander can identify 
him. 


B. METHOD 


Thirty female undergraduates who carried a bottle of shampoo to their 
dormitory shower room were randomly assigned to one of three treatment 
conditions. In the alone condition no one else was present in the shower 
room, while in the two bystander conditions a confederate (C) of the E was 
already “showering” in one of the stalls. The C either remained silent or 
engaged in a brief communication with the 5 to ascertain her identity 
(bystander anonymous and bystander identifiable conditions, respectively). 
In neither bystander group did the 5 actually see the C. In order to provide 
an opportunity for theft, a full bottle of an expensive and widely advertised 
shampoo had ostensibly been forgotten in the shower stall which the S 
would use. The amount of shampoo (number of ounces) that the 5 pilfered 
served as the dependent measure. 


C. RESULTS 


Five of the girls stole the whole bottle (three in the alone condition and 
two in the bystander anonymous condition); in the calculations, the figure 
assigned them was 10 ounces, the number of ounces in a full bottle. Nine 
girls stole nothing (one in the alone condition, three in bystander anony- 
mous, and five in bystander identifiable); their score obviously was 0 
ounces. The distribution of girls stealing the entire bottle or not stealing 
any shampoo was not related to the three experimental conditions. But an 
ANOVA on the data derived from the number of ounces stolen (log 
transformation) yielded a significant treatment effect (F = 3.86, df = 2/27, 
p < .05). Planned orthogonal comparisons indicated that Ss in the alone 
condition stole more shampoo (mean = 4.9) than did Ss in the bystander 
conditions (F = 6.16, df = 1/27, p < .05). The bystander anonymous (mean 
a and bystander identifiable (mean = 1.5) groups did not reliably 

er. 

For the sample of undergraduate female dormitory residents employed, 
the Presence of a bystander, whether or not she directly determined the S’s 
identity, substantially reduced petty theft in a naturalistic setting. 
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EFFECTS OF DRESS ON COMPLIANCE TO REQUESTS 
IN A FIELD SETTING* 


Wheaton College 


CHRIS L. KLEINKE 


SUMMARY 


Neatly and sloppily dressed female confederates (Cs) approached 62 male 
and 62 female Ss at Boston's Logan Airport and made the following 
request: “Excuse me. Could you lend me a dime?” Significantly more Ss 
gave dimes to neatly rather than sloppily dressed Cs (81% vs. 32%) and 
significantly more males gave dimes than females (64% vs. 50%). 


An experiment was conducted to test the hypothesis that Ss would give 
more compliance to a request from someone who was dressed neatly rather 
than from someone dressed sloppily. Female confederates (Cs) approached 
62 male and 62 female Ss at Boston’s Logan Airport and made the follow- 
ing request: “Excuse me. Could you lend me a dime?”! If Ss attempted to 
engage the C in conversation, the request was repeated for a second time. 
5s who gave a dime (or any amount of change) were scored as compliers. 
Ss who did not produce a dime after the first or second request or replied 
that they had no change were scored as noncompliers. Cs attempted to 
avoid bias in choosing Ss by administering the treatments randomly to the 
first adult they saw either sitting or standing alone. 

Cs were four female college students who had trained themselves with 
feedback from observers to behave consistently in terms of gaze, distance, 
Posture, facial expression, and tone of voice. For half of the Ss, Cs were 
dressed neatly in skirts and nylons. For the remaining Ss, Cs were dressed 
sloppily in jeans. Each С approached an approximately equal number of Ss 
in both conditions. Dimes were returned to Ss with a brief explanation of 
the experiment. 
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Results from the four individual Cs were not significantly different, and 
their data were combined. Significantly more Ss gave dimes to neatly 
rather than sloppily dressed Cs (81% vs. 3296; x2(1) = 29.4, р < .001). 
Significantly more males gave dimes than females (6496 vs. 5096; x?(1) — 
6.94, р < .01). 

Results of previous research showing greater influence of well dressed 
rather than poorly dressed Cs have been attributed to differences in status 
(1, 4). It seems most meaningful to interpret the present findings in terms of 
legitimacy. Neatly dressed Cs in an airport would presumably be perceived 
as having a legitimate need for a dime. Sloppily dressed Cs would more 
likely be perceived as panhandlers. 

The present experiment suggests an extension of the foot-in-the-door 
technique. Ss who have given money to a sloppily dressed C would be 
expected to give significantly more compliance to a later request than 
control Ss or Ss who previously gave money to a neatly dressed C (2). 
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SOCIAL ACCEPTANCE OF NEW TECHNIQUES OF CHILD 
CONCEPTION* 


Institute for Child. Study, University of Maryland 


RICHARD L. MATTESON AND GERALD TERRANOVA 


SUMMARY 


This study of 45 female undergraduates aged 19 to 50 years attempted to 
determine the degree of acceptance or rejection for self and for others of 
five child conception options: (a) sex predetermination, (b) artificial insemi- 
nation (mate’s sperm), (c) in-vitro fertilization (own egg—mate's sperm), (d) 
artificial insemination (another man's sperm), and (e) artificial insemination 
in-vivo (another woman's egg). Analysis of the results showed that Ss 
substantially would choose techniques (b) and (c), seldom use techniques (d) 
and (e) and would widely vary in the use of (a). In all five cases, however, 
they would significantly allow others to use these techniques should they 
wish. The older and more known artificial child conception techniques 
were definitely preferred over the use of newer techniques which feature a 
foreign egg and sperm. Sex predetermination, acceptable for self by some 
and quite acceptable by respondents for others, could ultimately have a 
marked influence on the sex ratios within families as well as within nations. 


А. INTRODUCTION 


The female will soon have readily available five child conception options 
Which deviate from the usual practice: (а) choose the sex of her unborn 
Child, (b) use artificial insemination (AI) with her mate's sperm, (c) have 
in-vitro fertilization with her own egg and her mate's sperm, (d) have AI 
With another man's sperm, or (e) have AI in-vivo with another woman's 
egg. Of course, options (b) and (d) have been in use the longest and are 
widely available. The objective of this study was to determine the amount 
of acceptance or rejection of any of these techniques for themselves and for 
others by the female population. 

— Ou 
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B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The Ss of this study included 12 married and 33 nonmarried female 
undergraduates ranging in age from 19 to 50 (average age was 25). Reli- 
gious preference was almost evenly divided among Protestant, Catholic, 
Jewish, and no religious preference. 


2. Procedure 


To clarify some of the basic differences in attitudes, each S was asked to 
complete anonymously a Likert-type questionnaire consisting of 10 items, 
five questions as they would apply to oneself and five questions as they 
would apply to others. The questions were as follows. 

1. If I could choose the sex of my unborn child I would do so. 

2. If others want to choose the sex of their unborn children, it’s О.К. 
with me. 

3. If there were no other way I could conceive, I would be willing to 
use artificial insemination with my husband's sperm. 

4. It is acceptable to me if others want to use artificial insemination 
with their husband's sperm, if that were the only way they could conceive. 

5. If there were no other way I could conceive, I would be willing to 
use in-vitro fertilization with my own egg and my husband's sperm. 

6. It would be agreeable to me if others want to use in-vitro fertiliza- 
tion with their own egg and their husband's sperm, if that were the only 
way they could conceive. 

7. If there were no other way to conceive, I would use artificial insemi- 
nation with another man's sperm (nonhusband). 

8. Itis acceptable to me if other married females want to use artificial 
insemination with a nonhusband's sperm, if that were the only way they 
could conceive. 

9. If there were no other way I could conceive, I would use artificial 
insemination in-vivo with another woman's egg. 

10. Ithink it is acceptable if other women want to use artificial insemi- 
nation in-vivo with another woman's egg, if that were the only way they 
could conceive. 

Responses to these items were rated on a five point scale of strongly 
agree = 5, agree = 4, neutral = 3, disagree = 2, strongly disagree = 1. 
Thus a high score represents an attitude of high acceptance, and a low 
score represents an attitude of low acceptance. The Ss also received a brief 
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explanation of the terminology used in the questionnaire to avoid misun- 
derstanding the nomenclature. It consisted of the following: 

Technique #1, Sex Predetermination (SPD). It allows the choice of sex 
of an unborn child prior to conception by the following methods: (a) 
Centrifuge sperm into X (female) and Y (male) components followed by 
artificial insemination (AI), (b) Electrophoresis to separate X and Y sperm 
followed by AI, (c) Rhythm technique—it is known that Y sperm swim 
faster than X sperm. If fertilization occurs shortly after ovulation, when 
the egg is high in fallopian tube, there will be a greater chance that it will 
occur with a Y sperm. 

Technique #2, Artificial Insemination (AI). Allows the introduction of 
male sperm to the female egg for fertilization. 

Technique #3, In-Vitro Fertilization. Allows the fertilization of a female 
egg by male sperm in a cultured medium which can produce a fetus that is 
later placed in the uterus for the completion of gestation. 

Technique #4, In-Vivo Fertilization. Allows AI within the female fallo- 
pian tube. 

Technique #5, Artificial Fertilization. Allows fertilization of a foreign 
egg with a spouse's or nonspouse's sperm.. 


C. RESULTS 


Analysis of the data was accomplished by a Wilcoxon Signed Rank Test 
of differences which was symmetrically distributed about a mean difference 
of zero. Results were as follow: 

(a) Ss varied widely on the use of SPD for themselves but heavily 
viewed SPD as acceptable for others to use it ( < .0001). 

(b) Ss substantially would choose AI with husband's sperm for self, but 
to a much greater degree would allow AI for others (ф < .002). 

(c) Many Ss would use AI in-vitro, but a much larger number would 
allow others to use it (p < .0002). 

(d) Ss would not generally use AI with a nonhusband's sperm, but for 
others it is quite acceptable (p < .0001). 

(e) Few Ss favored AI in-vivo with another woman's egg, but they 
would clearly allow the use if others wished it (ф « .0001). 


D. DISCUSSION 


Background data revealed that respondents who would not use SPD 
were all single, and few expressed any religious preference. In contrast, the 
12 married respondents in the sample expressed a religious preference and 
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would use SPD. And, although substantially older as a group, they ap- 
peared much less conservative in their choices. Perhaps married respon- 
dents are raore willing to exercise a choice because the prospect of having a 
child is more salient to them than to single respondents. Thus the first 
question raised by Miller (6) that SPD might be resisted because of religious 
reasons finds no support here. The finding that most women would reject 
using a foreign egg if that were the only way to conceive seems to imply a 
female preference for biological relatedness. Rejection of the technique on 
general moral grounds can be ruled out, since most 5s indicated acceptance 
of the technique for others if they choose to use it. Thus the second 
question raised by Miller (6) that new child conception techniques may be 
resisted because of a preference for biological relatedness does find support 
here. 

The large neutral response for use of AI for oneself with a nonhusband's 
sperm was unique to all 10 questions. This might imply that decision is 
best left to the male spouse, and this area of research is being further 
explored for a subsequent study. 

If fertility control were viewed as a prime priority for any country, then 
exercising a choice through the use of SPD could act as a form of fertility 
control (8). A number of studies support the notion that there is a secon- 
dary preference to have at least one child of each sex in completed families 
(4, 10). Therefore, couples who achieve the desired sex composition may 
stop having children. Those couples who fail to achieve the desired sex 
composition, may have another child in the hope of achieving the “proper” 
sex ratio. 

In addition, data from a national fertility study performed in 1970 (9) 
showed a tendency for women with two children of the same sex to intend 
to have more children, and women with daughters to intend to have more 
children. An attempt to assess the fertility impact of SPD by determining 
boy or girl preferences found that most people would prefer a male first- 
child, and some initially against SPD usage, would use SPD if faced with 
an all boy or all girl family (5). 

Some of the undesirable side-effects of SPD usage could be an increase in 
male children, and an increase in prostitution, homosexuality, and in the 
number of males who will never marry (2). However, it has been noted (7) 
that an excess of males presently exists in Alaska, and no serious societal 
dislocations have been encountered there. Motolsky further suggested that 
any significant change in the sex-ratio could be avoided by quickly bringing 
it to the attention of the public. Perhaps the most serious objection to SPD 
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usage was expressed by Etzioni (3) that SPD might lead to policies of 
eugenics. Accordingly mastery and control of biological processes of human 
reproduction are of enormous social importance (1, 6). 
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ACCEPTANCE OF IDEAS GENERATED THROUGH 
INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP BRAINSTORMING* 


San Diego State University 


WILLIAM К. GRAHAM 


SUMMARY 


This study compared the performance of nominal groups of individuals 
(У = 64 undergraduates) who actually brainstormed alone and real groups 
(У = 64 undergraduates) in terms of the number of ideas they produced for 
realistic and unrealistic brainstorming tasks, time taken to select a “best” 
idea following brainstorming, and level of agreement as to the quality of 
selected ideas. As in previous studies, nominal groups produced sig- 
nificantly more ideas than real groups, and an unrealistic problem stimu- 
lated more ideas than a realistic problem. Contrary to predictions of group 
brainstorming advocates, real groups were not found to be superior to 
nominal groups regarding either the selection of “best” ideas or level of 
agreement as to the quality of selected ideas. For both nominal and real 
groups, selection of “best” ideas was accomplished faster for an unrealistic 
as opposed to a realistic problem. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A generally replicated finding is that Americans perform better individ- 
ually than as members of a group when working on divergent thinking 
tasks (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10). Efforts to improve group brainstorming 
Performance through training, practice, or through modified procedures 
have had little success (1, 2, 5, 7). Although it is possible through careful 
selection of members to form groups that produce more ideas than ran- 
domly constructed groups, the number of ideas will still be fewer than 
expected had the selected members worked alone (7). It seems safe to 
conclude, therefore, that brainstorming according to the rules proposed by 
Osborn (9) is an inefficient way to generate ideas. 

RTT 
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Why do organizations continue to encourage group brainstorming in the 
face of overwhelming negative evidence? One reason, of course, is the 
commonsense belief that individuals in groups will stimulate each other to 
become more creative in their thinking. Another possible reason is that 
group brainstorming is consistent with current social and organizational 
pressures toward more group participation and less autonomous individual 
action. However, the common rationale given by those who acknowledge 
the inefficiency of groups in divergent thinking is that the shared ownership 
of ideas generated in a group setting will lead to quicker evaluation and 
acceptance at the idea implementation stage than for ideas generated by 
individuals working alone (5, 7, 8). The present investigation was designed 
to test this last rationale for the continued use of group brainstorming. The 
plan of the study was to compare nominal groups and real groups in terms 
of the number of ideas they produce through brainstorming, the time they 
take to select a "best" idea after brainstorming, and their judgments of the 
quality of selected ideas. 


B. METHOD 


The Ss were 128 undergraduate psychology students who signed up to 
participate in a study of *productive thinking." Sixty-four of the Ss were 
assigned to four-person groups; the remaining 64 Ss were organized into 
nominal four-person groups after brainstorming as individuals. Of the 16 
real and 16 nominal groups, half received the Thumbs problem and half 
received the Education Problem. These problems have been used in earlier 
studies and were selected to permit comparison of findings (1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 
10). 

The Thumbs problem was stated as follows: “We do not think this is 
likely to happen, but imagine for a moment what would happen if 
everyone after 1975 had an extra thumb on each hand. This extra thumb 
will be built just as the present one is, but located on the other side of the 
hand. It faces inward, so that it can press against the fingers, just as the 
regular thumb does now. Here is the question: What practical benefits or 
difficulties will arise when people start having this extra thumb?” 

The Education problem stated: “Because of the rapidly increasing birth- 
rate beginning in the 1940's, it is now clear that by 1980 public school 
enrollment will be very much greater than it is today. In fact, it has been 
estimated that if the student-teacher ratio were to be maintained at what it 
is today, 50 percent of all individuals graduating from college would have 
to be induced to enter teaching. What different steps might be taken to 
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insure that schools will continue to provide instruction at least equal in 
effectiveness to that now provided?" 1 

Individuals and groups brainstormed for 20 minutes after reading and 
hearing the same taped rules for brainstorming used in the previous studies 
mentioned above. 

Immediately following the 20 minute session, Ss in the real groups were 
asked to "select the single best idea produced by your group." Ss in the 
nominal groups were brought together and asked to "select the single best 
idea from those you produced as individuals." Finally each S was asked to 
rate the selected idea on an evaluative semantic differential scale ranging 
from +3 (Good) to —3 (Bad). 

The system for determining the number of ideas generated in each 
condition was patterned after the comprehensive rules described by 
Bouchard (3). In our own previous studies (5, 7, 8), checks on this Scoring 
system have yielded interscorer correlations in the 90's. Therefore, only one 
scorer was used. Two additional dependent measures, time to select the 
best idea and mean evaluation of the best idea, were also recorded. Three 2 
X 2 analyses of variance were performed with real versus nominal groups 
and Thumbs versus Education problem as the factors. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The means for number of ideas, time to best idea, and evaluation of the 
best idea are presented in Table 1. The Anova for number of ideas yielded 
two significant mean effects: nominal groups (individuals brainstorming 
alone) produced more ideas than real groups (ф « .01), and the Thumbs 
Problem stimulated more ideas than the Education problem Ф Б .01). 
These results are in agreement with previous findings that have indicated 
the marked superiority of nominal groups over real groups. They are also 
consistent with the findings of Dillon, Graham, and Aidells (5) and Harari 
and Graham (8) who found that realistic important problems tend to 
Eenerate fewer ideas than nonsensical, trivial problems. 


TABLE 1 
MEANS FOR NUMBER ОЕ IDEAS GENERATED, TIME To SELECT 
“Best” IDEA, AND EVALUATION OF “BEST” IDEA 


Nominal groups 


Real groups : 
Problem Ideas Time Evaluation Ideas Time Evaluation 
60 2.81 
Thumbs 42 2.41 2.75 64 T: 
Education 25 5.84 2:80 39 3.57 2:70 
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The Anova for time to select the best idea yielded only one significant 
main effect: best ideas were selected faster for the Thumbs problem than 
for the Education problem (ф « .05). It is interesting that this occurred in 
spite of the fact that, on the average, the number of ideas generated for the 
Thumbs problem was over 1.7 times the number for the Education prob- 
lem. It would appear that the nature of the problem affects the choice of 
ideas, as well as the number of ideas produced. However unfortunate, it 
seems reasonable to speculate that salient problems stimulate fewer ideas 
and provoke more serious choice dilemmas than nonsalient problems. 

Finally, the Anova for evaluations of selected ideas produced no signifi- 
cant results. There were no detectable differences in mean judgments of 
nominal and real group members. Although it was thought that the level of 
agreement, as reflected by the relative within group variability, might 
differ for nominal and real groups, this was not the case. There were no 
significant differences in within group variability. 
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SUMMARY 


Selected stimulus dimensions of interpersonal gazing—duration and re- 
ciprocity of gaze, sexual composition of the interacting pair—were exam- 
ined for their impact on observer attributions of sexual involvement. One 
hundred seventy-one City College of New York psychology students rated 
16 brief, filmed encounters as to the degree of sexual involvement apparent 
in each encounter. Longer and reciprocated gazes resulted in attributions of 
greater sexual involvement, as did gazing variations between opposite- as 
contrasted to same-sex pairs. Within every gaze condition, female judges 
made significantly greater attributions for opposite- as opposed to same-sex 
pairs. Few such differences appeared for male judges because of their 
tendency, relative to females, to give higher ratings for same- as opposed to 
opposite-sex pairs. Results suggest that females were relatively more dis- 
criminating in their use of gazing cues in attributing sexual involvement, a 
finding consonant with other reports of females’ greater responsiveness or 
attentiveness to expressive behaviors. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Because eye-contact is the first stage in negotiating a relationship, serv- 
ing a number of regulatory functions in maintaining a relationship, it has 
been the subject of increasing research scrutiny [see (3, 11, 14, 28) for 
recent reviews]. One research strategy relates differences between Ss’ emo- 
tional States, attitudes, or personality traits to the frequency, rate, and/or 
———— 
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duration of their gaze directed toward particular target persons [an encod- 
ing orientation (e.g., 9, 13)]. A second strategy attempts to relate reactions 
and/or attitudes of different target persons with variations in gazing re- 
ceived from other individuals [a decoding orientation (e.g., 19, 29, 37, 40)]. 

Both of these approaches focus exclusively on how participants in a 
face-to-face encounter behave toward or feel about the other person. А 
third strategy, basically a decoding or attribution variation, has not re- 
ceived as much attention as the other two, although it also promises im- 
portant information about the role played by nonverbal (as well as ver- 
bal/vocal) messages in social interaction (e.g., 27, 38, 39). This strategy 
involves investigating how an observer-judge (not actually involved in the 
interaction) attributes particular qualities or forms impressions about the 
nature of the relationship between other individuals. Even the rather 
extensive research on person perception has neglected this avenue of inves- 
tigation in favor of attention to impressions of, reactions toward, or pro- 
cesses involved in judging particular stimulus persons or their attributes 
[(e.g., 6, 24, 36, 43); see also (11) for attributions between actual interac- 
tants]. 

The present study examined how certain stimulus dimensions of gazing 
or eye-contact relate to an observer's impressions of the presence and 
degree of sexual involvement between the individuals he is observing. It 
should be emphasized that the Ss in this study were not asked to give free 
descriptions of the filmed dyadic encounters that they observed. Rather, 
they were asked to consider whether or not there was any evidence of 
sexual involvement between different pairs of individuals in a series of 
brief films. 

Because preliminary pilot testing with open-ended descriptions of the 
present stimulus films had yielded frequent references to sexual interest and 
involvement (in addition to other relationship qualities), it was decided to 
tap this particular attributional element. This study, then, should be de- 
scribed as a cued decoding study, since Ss were asked to attend to a 
particular dimension of the relationship. Ss were also given the option of 
reporting that they could not make any judgments about sexual involve- 
ment on the basis of the available information. In a sense then, although 
the S-judges had been sensitized to the possibility of sexual involvement, 

y were still free to decide whether or not they felt it was possible to 


pic one judgments, and if so, to what degree sexual involvement was 
evident. 
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Two dimensions of visual behavior were selected for variation because of 
their established connection to attraction, affection, and interest in 
naturalistic and experimental settings—duration and reciprocity of glance 
(e.g., 26, 27, 33). 

Several writers have recently chosen to refer to eye-contact as "face 
reaction" (42); or “looking in the region of the eyes" (1), since it may at 
times be difficult for an observer to determine with absolute certainty that 
eye-contact has in fact occurred (35). Similar difficulties may not be en- 
countered for the actual recipients of such looks (20). Gaze duration in 
nonhostile encounters is related to feelings of affection, (sexual) attraction, 
or interest on the part of the gazer and is also experienced positively (as 
signalling these feelings) by the recipient. Obviously even in pleasant or 
neutral encounters there is an upper limit on the duration of such glances, 
at which point they become intrusive and/or threatening (e.g., 10, 12, 37). 
This point probably depends on the characteristics of the interactants, the 
physical-social setting, the nature of the interaction, etc. There are, how- 
ever, some tentative ideas about the upper limit based on experimentation 
and observation, which suggest that the duration of the average gaze at a 
conversational distance varies somewhere between one and seven sec [(2, p. 
106), 1-7 sec; (17, p. 27), 2.5-6 sec; (26, р. 28), 1.5-3.99 sec]. Similarly, the 
average duration of eye-contact is typically one sec (35, 26). 

On the basis of the preceding estimates, two gaze durations were chosen 
for the present study, one and five sec. The longer gaze, although relatively 
long, still falls below present estimates of an unusually long duration. It 
was expected that longer gazes would signal greater sexual attraction or 
involvement, since such behaviors are usually reserved for more intimate 
relationships (e.g., 3, 21). 

Reciprocity, our second visual variable, was selected because of the 
mutuality of attraction and involvement that would probably be signalled 
to an outside observer. It is hard to improve upon Simmel's (34) sensitive 
comments on mutual visual interaction. 

This is probably the most direct and purest reciprocity which exists anywhere. 
++. So tentative and subtle is this union that it can only be maintained by the 
shortest and straightest line between the eyes, and the smallest deviation from 
it, the slightest glance aside, completely destroys the unique character of this 
union. . . . By the glance which reveals the other, one discloses himself . . . he 
surrenders himself . . . (34, pp. 302-303). 


To assess that impact on observer relationship judgments, reciprocated 
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and nonreciprocated gazes were included. It was expected that reciprocated 
gazes would signal greater sexual involvement because of the uniquely 
intimate nature of this behavior (4). 

The last factor varied was the sex of members of the interacting pair, 
included to tap observer dispositions to interpret or weight duration and 
reciprocity cues differentially for different sex-pair combinations. Although 
the results of a number of studies indicate that females tend to engage more 
overtly in certain expressive behaviors than males in positive encounters 
[e.g., more eye-contact (13); reduced proximity (30); greater display of facial 
affect (7)], there is little information about how an observer interprets these 
potentially sex-role-connected behaviors and makes attributions about the 
existence of particular relationship qualities. 

Although one would intuitively expect opposite-sex pairs to be invested 
with the greater amount of sexual involvement (heterosexual involvement), 
it was difficult to predict, even for our college Ss whether there would be 
any attribution of sexual involvement to same-sex pairs (homosexual sexual 
involvement). 

There are a number of signs suggesting both increased tolerance of 
homosexuality, and no change in negative attitudes toward homosexuality. 
Some examples on the tolerance side are evidenced by New York newspa- 
pers’ acceptance of advertisements for a rapidly growing number of erotic 
homosexual motion picture films, rational discussion in college cafeterias 
and classrooms of alternative sexual life-styles, and the emergence and 
institutional support of homosexual organizations on college campuses; 
among them a “Gay People” organization at the City College. Some exam- 
ples on the negative side are shown by the repeated defeat of a homosexual 
“civil rights” bill in the New York City Council, frequent self-segregation 
of homosexuals in campus lounges and eating places, and manifest discom- 
fort during informal classroom discussions with invited homosexual and 
bisexual lecturers. Despite the cosmopolitan atmosphere in New York, and 
despite the liberal traditions of City College of New York (CCNY), there is 
no compelling evidence of whether or not a sample of the City College 


student population would seriously consider the possibility of homosexual 
involvement in our filmed encounters. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


In preparation for a lecture on social judgment, 171 sophomore psychol- 
ogy students at CCNY (96 males and 75 females) were shown a series of 
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films to be rated. The promised lecture followed. Testing was performed in 
four equal subgroups of students. 


2. Materials 


Sixteen brief 16 mm color films were produced showing two casually 
dressed college-age actors seated at adjoining tables in front of rows of 
library shelves. The library setting was chosen for several reasons: (a) it did 
not necessarily suggest a private or intimate setting, (b) many social-sexual 
contacts and liaisons are established and maintained in college libraries and 
other campus settings, (c) awareness of traditional constraints on verbal 
communication in libraries reduced the need to justify the absence of 
conversation between the individuals observed. When the films began, 
each actor was reading from an open book in front of him/her. The 
distance between the filmed pair was two feet, and the camera was posi- 
tioned so that the upper halves of the bodies of the pair almost filled the 
film frame. 

Each film opened with a five-sec identification phase during which time 
the sex of the pair and the reading activity could be discerned. One actor 
then turned and gazed at the other for one sec (Short gaze) or five sec (Long 
вате). In half of the conditions the gaze was returned (Reciprocated gaze); 
the initiator's glance preceded the recipient's return glance by one sec. 
More accurately, the total duration of the initiator's gaze was two and six 
sec, respectively, for the Short and Long Reciprocated gaze. (Earlier ver- 
sions of these particular conditions in which the actors turned at identical 
Moments were found unsatisfactory. Without the introduction of a one-sec 
discrepancy in gaze onset between the actors, the gaze encounter took on 
an unreal, mechanical quality in which both actors, like automatons, 
simultaneously turned to gaze at each other.) : 

In the remaining conditions the gaze was not returned (Nonreciprocated. 
gaze). After this phase, one or both individuals turned back to reading for 
four sec after which film ended. The gazes may be described as “full” ones 
(as opposed to a surreptitious or sideway gaze), with the actor completely 
turning his/her head from the book to look into the eyes or at the side of the 
other’s face. The total duration of the longest film was approximately 15 
Seconds. To reduce the number of variables manipulated and to avoid 
Overloading the films with obviously sexual or flirtatious cues, neutral 
facial expressions were maintained throughout each film. — 

Presentation of these 16 films yielded a 2 X 2 X 4 design, repeated 
measures on all variables: Duration of gaze (Short, Long); Reciprocity of 
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gaze (Reciprocated, Nonreciprocated); and Sex of Interacting Pair (Male 
gazes at Male, Female gazes at Female, Male gazes at Female, Female 
gazes at Male). 


3. Procedure 


Ss were asked to consider whether there was any evidence of sexual 
interest between the individuals shown by placing on the rating scale “a 
check at the place that best describes the relationship between the people 
you just saw.” A separate rating scale was provided for each film which 
included the following categories: “Impossible to Guess,” and five scale 
positions running from “Not at All, Slightly, Moderately, Quite,” to “Very 
Sexually Involved.” Each scale position was divided into two units yielding 
a 10-point scale with corresponding scores ranging from 1 for the lowest 
half of the “Not at All” category through 10 for the highest half of the 
“Very” category. Responses in the “Impossible to Guess” category were 
scored 0. 

Ss were instructed to judge each film independently, and the order of 
gaze conditions was randomized and respliced to yield different random 
sequences for different S groups. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Results for the analysis of variance followed the same pattern for male 
and female observers (see Table 1).? Significant main effects were found for 
duration and reciprocity, with longer and reciprocated gazes resulting in 


TABLE 1 
MEAN RATINGS OF SEXUAL INVOLVEMENT 
BY MALE AND FEMALE OBSERVERS 


Female Male 
Short? Long Short Long 
Sex of pair R^ NR R NR R NR R NR 
Male-Male 1.69 1.33 3.44 1.79 1.74 1.43 3.22 2.01 
Female-Female 1.44 1.52 1.87 1.84 1.84 1.66 2.59 2.64 
Male-Female 3.53 2.75 5.13 4.69 3.81 3.35 5.58 4.92 
Female-Male 3.68 2.75 5.05 4.61 3.81 3.46 5.25 4.83 
a Look duration. 


» Reciprocated look (R), Nonreciprocated look (NR). 


3 All F tests were conservatively estimated vi i tion 
Тоа measure [see Gaito het via the Greenhouse and Geisser (22) correc! 
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were made for opposite- as opposed to same-sex pairs @ < .05, two-tailed), 
whereas there were no significant differences between the two same-sex 


For our duration factor, we may conclude that just as gaze frequency or 
duration has been related to the degree of positive feeling a looker has 
toward his target (e.g., 8, 9, 15), and just as the recipient of extended gazes 
in positive situations feels more positively evaluated by the looker (e.g., 26, 
31, 32), so our observers, both male and female, attributed greater sexual 
interest to interactions involving extended gazing. 

Additionally, the relatively small and constant distance between the 
actors (2 ft.) probably operated to enhance such attributions. Argyle and 
Dean's (4) equilibrium theory of intimacy suggests an inverse relationship 
between such intimacy behaviors as gazing or eye-contact, and the distance 
between the interactants. Since one or both of our actors gazed at the other 
for a long time in what Hall (23) would classify as the personal distance- 
close phase, this may have suggested to our observers that the threshold for 
intimacy violations in the relationship was higher than usual. In other 
Words, they may have assumed that there was a relatively high degree of 
attraction or positive involvement, sufficient to override the amount of 
discomfort that -would normally be generated if the participants did not 
enjoy an especially strong, positive relationship. 

The outcome for the reciprocity variable may also be understood by the 
reasoning of the preceding discussion. Except that now, the mutuality of 
attraction, or in the present case, sexual involvement, would be signalled 
by the shared intimacy (e.g., 26, 41). i 

Despite the rather straightforward and logical outcome of the significant 
main effect for sex of pair, and despite the interesting pattern of results that 
emerged for the significant interactions of duration and reciprocity with sex 
of pair (for both male and female judges), almost all of the tentative 
impressions created by these double interactions disappeared for the male 
Judges (but not for the female judges) when the significant triple interac- 
tions were examined. 

Table 2 presents the mean ratings of sexual involvement for each sex 
Pair, for the different gazing conditions. Analysis by Duncan’s Multiple 
Range Test showed that with few exceptions, within every gaze condition, 
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TABLE 2 
Summary or ANOVAs: SEXUAL INVOLVEMENT 
RATINGS AND PATTERNS OF EYE-CONTACT 


Female observers Male observers 
Source df MS F df MS F 
Duration (A) 1 444.08 | 102.52** 1 592.52 127.00** 
Error 74 Аза; 95 4.67 
Reciprocity (B) 1 97.47 ^ 47.88** 1 76.15 24.39** 
Error 74 2.04 95 3.12 
Sex of Pair (C) 3 474.43 100.13** 3 641.36 143.29** 
Error 222 4.74 285 4.48 
AXB 1 1.47 1.06 B sat 3.04 
Error 74 1.39 9: е 
АХС 3 29.93 20.60** 3 12.61 { 6.60** 
Error 222 1.45 285 1.91 
BxC 3 14.05 Tiset: 3 8.17 4.45* 
Еттог 222 1.97 285 1.84 
АхВхС 3 12.31 10.21** 3 5.46 3.97* 
Error 222 1.21 285 1.37 we 
жр < 01. 
** p < 001. E 
bi 


female judges made attributions of greater sexual involvement to opposite- 
sex pairs than to same-sex pairs (p < .05). Male judges in contrast showed 
only two significant differences: ratings were higher for a long reciprocated 
gaze initiated by a male toward a female as contrasted to ratings given to” 
the same gaze behavior exhibited by both the male-male and the female- 
female pairs. е 
Although there was no direct statistical comparison of male and female 
judges’ rating (as a result of anticipated difficulty in interpreting fourth- 
order interactions, given the four levels of the sex-of-pair factor), the 
contrasting patterns of results suggest that we may be dealing with quite 
different attributional tendencies by males and females in the area of sexual 
involvement. 
Had the study been conducted only with male Ss we would have con- 
cluded that regardless of the sexual composition of a dyad, patterns | 
gazing behavior played an exceptionally unimportant part in the attribu 
tion of sexual involvement, at least as far as it was possible to draw such 
inferences from the encounters depicted. We would have been forced #0! 
conclude that attributions of sexual involvement (and only modest ones а 
that) occurred only under our most potent gazing-pattern (a long ani 
reciprocated gaze), and only for a situation in which a male (an individual 
of the same sex as our S) initiated mutual gazing with a ѓетаје— 25 
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` contrasted with gazing between same-sex pairs. Certainly the behaviors, 
situations, and setting used in the present study probably operated to keep 
ratings low. Equally likely is the assumption that the introduction of other 
experimental variations (especially “sexy” ones) might have elevated the 
ratings and pushed differences even farther apart. 

The results from our female $ 5, however, compel us to reconsider some 
of these conclusions, especially those involving the importance of gazing 
behaviors. Even granting that other behavioral and situational variations 
probably would also have influenced female Ss, we are still left with the 
question of why there were so many consistent and significant differences 
for female as opposed to male observers. D 

On the most obvious level, examination of the ratings for males as 
contrasted to females permits us to speculate about the disparity in the 
number of significant ratings. It appears that for male judges, the differ- 
ence between ratings of same- and opposite-sex pairs tended to be smaller 
because of the still modest, but relatively higher ratings consistently given 
to same-sex pairs. For female judges, on the other hand, differences in 
ratings seem to indicate that same-sex pairs tended to be given proportion- 
ately lower ratings relative to opposite-sex pairs. 

In other words, even though male as compared to female judges tended 
to have higher ratings across all conditions (for both same- and opposite-sex 
pairs), our male judges' ratings of same-sex pairs tended to be relatively 
higher. This may have mitigated against the emergence of significant 
attributional differences. Alternatively, attributional ratings by our female 
judges were relatively lower, especially so for same-sex as contrasted to 
Opposite-sex pairs. 

This seems to suggest that females were relatively more discriminating in 
their use of gazing cues in the attribution of sexual involvement. Appar- 
ently they were more sensitive to, or more influenced by variations in 
gazing behavior as a function of the sexual composition of the pair ob- 
Served. This greater responsiveness or attentiveness by females to expres- 
sive behaviors, especially those involving social gazing and eye contact, 
finds support in any number of recent studies that have involved actual 
face-to-face encounters (e.g., 13, 16, 40, 44). Similarly, the present results 
Suggest that for certain positive dimensions of interpersonal behavior (e.g., 
Sexual involvement, affiliation etc.) females may also be more discriminat- 
ing about or sensitive to variations in subtle social behaviors displayed by 
Individuals they are observing. Whether females are more accurate in their 
attribution than males is an unanswered question. 
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We may also ask how well the present results would hold up in different 
cultures. Almost all of the research on gazing has been conducted with 
American and British Ss. Obviously the interpretation of gazing behavior, 
as well as other nonverbal behaviors, is liable to differing interpretations in 
different cultures. For example, with reference to the present findings, to 
the extent that sex-role-linked behaviors are culturally or subculturally 
bound, we would expect different relationship or personality attributions, 
depending upon the normative schemas of that culture. Further, we may 
ask whether the present findings for our American (New York City) >s are 
limited to college or college-age individuals—that special age group for 
whom cues relevant to sexual and romantic interests may be especially 
salient. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF ATTITUDES AND ACTION AS A 
FUNCTION OF REPORTING CONDITIONS 
AND REINFORCEMENT HISTORY* 


Battelle Human Affairs Research Center 


RONALD W. PERRY 


SUMMARY 


The impact of conditions of behavior reporting upon observed levels of 
consistency between S attitudes and actions is approached from a social 
learning framework. Student attitudes toward the treatment of individuals 
who cheat on examinations were measured and compared with the same 
students behavior when asked to participate as jurors in a simulated 
courtroom setting. Consistency ratings were obtained for 66 Ss on two 
reporting conditions; one public reaction condition and one private non- 
reactive condition. Significant differences in attitude-action consistency 
Were obtained between the two conditions, with Ss in the nonreactive 
condition being more consistent than Ss in the public condition. Differences 
in consistency by prior attitudes are also examined. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


For several decades American social psychologists have sought to iden- 
tify particular conditions under which individuals' actions are consistent 
With their verbal attitudes (1, 13, 22, 23, 24). One factor or condition given 
much attention is the degree to which S behavior is brought to the atten- 
tion of relevant others [see Argyle (3, p. 173) and Kiesler, Collins, and 
Miller (11, p. 27-36)]. The logic for considering "disclosure" in studies of 
attitude-action consistency has a long history in small group studies (17), 
and rests on the observation that when an individual's behavior is open to 
Surveillance by others, he is apt to be sanctioned if his actions deviate 
Significantly from the others’ expectations (6, 8, 9, 13, 19). : 

Recently, however, researchers exploring attitude-behavior consistency 
ih the United States have failed to obtain the expected difference in 
xp the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on September 19, 1975. 
Copyright, 1977, by The Journal Press, 
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consistency levels between public (disclosed) and private (not disclosed) 
conditions for reporting behavior (2, p. 149-168). They have found no 
difference in consistency between Ss who were told that their actions would 
be kept secret and those who were told that a report of their actions would 
be published in local and regional newspapers (2, p. 58). The present paper 
reports the results of a re-evaluation of the importance of disclosure for 
attitude-action consistency and attempts to specify processes that constitute 
“disclosure effects." 

It is important to emphasize at the outset that there exist numerous 
interpretations of exactly what constitutes disclosure. For purposes of the 
research reported here, the traditional characterization deriving from the 
conformity literature (10) is used: the factor distinguishing public from 
private behavior is the presence of perceived or actual feedback from actors 
in the S’s immediate environment (11, 15, 23). Reflecting upon the Albrecht 
research in light of this definition of disclosure reveals certain procedural 
difficulties which probably account for the absence of a public-private 
difference. Notably, an attempt has been made to create a public condition 
by informing Ss that their actions would be made *public" via newspaper 
to a large number of people. The flaws in this procedure which result in the 
failure to create a public condition are two: (а) none of the “others” are 
present at the time S behavior is reported, and (b) few, if any, of the 
“others” would ever confront the S and demand an explanation of his 
action. Thus, the immediate group pressures and perceived expectancies 
which are normally associated with public behavior are missing. 

This is not to ignore the fact that Albrecht Ss were aware that their 
family, peer, and other reference groups would probably see the newspa- 
pers and confront them with whatever action they had taken. It should be 
noted, however, that the nature of this “group pressure" is a priori not 
likely to involve negative sanctions. If it is assumed that attitudes are 
shaped over time through family and peer group interaction, the Albrecht 
*public" condition tested the effects of a peculiar reporting contingency: 
i.e., is the level of attitude-action consistency affected when Ss are exposed 
to reactive feedback from the people who are most likely to agree with their 
position? The no difference result obtained in this setting is therefore | 
congruent with known principles of reinforcement: anticipation of positive 
sanctions is conducive to replication of behavior which has historically - 
been reinforced (4, 6, 18). Interpreted in this fashion the Albrecht et al. | 
experiment leaves open the question of the impact of disclosure on levels of 
attitude-action consistency. The present experiment was designed to asses 
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the effects of disclosure and to explore the processes giving rise to public- 
private differences. 


six-item equal appearing intervals (Thurstone) attitude scale! was adminis- 


These Ss were then called and given the time for their duty, which was 
begun approximately two weeks later. 


2. Procedure 


Ss were randomly assigned to one of two general treatment pools and 
Within each pool were randomized into groups which would serve as 
juries.? Each of the groups was exposed to a variation of the following 
Séquence of events, The experimental setting was a simulated courtroom 
Where the Ss were to serve as a jury. Ss were met and seated by a 
moderator, ostensibly a departmental assistant, who was in fact a confed- 
erate of the E. After all Ss were present, the moderator reviewed the trial 
Procedure and introduced two additional confederates as a student accused 
of cheating and the teaching assistant for the course in which the cheating 
“ccurred.3 Each confederate read a statement (prepared by the E) which 
described the circumstances surrounding the incident as seen from the 
Perspectives of teaching assistant and accused. After the presentations, Ss 
Marked their verdict forms and were assigned a debriefing appointment. 
=. 


`; Parallel forms reliabilit; з = +.82 
y, Pearson's y = 82. — n i 
i Scheduling error Produced unequal group sizes. Minimum size was three Ss and 
mum size was six Ss. i i i 
? To Minimize suspicion on the Ss’ part, an active teaching assistant cae agen ad 
undergrad were used as confederates. Also, to hold constant effects due to appearai all trials 
manner of the confederates, the same individuals posed as defendant and accuser in 
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S behavior was defined as the entry on a “Judges Verdict Form." Five 
fixed alternative judgments were listed on the form. These judgments 
approximated an ordinal scale with respect to severity of punishment, 
ranging from acquittal to a recommendation that the offender be given a 
failing course grade. At the close of each session these forms were collected 
and retained by the E. 

Attitude-action consistency was assessed by comparing the S’s attitude 
scale score with his performance three weeks later at the "trial." An 
estimate of expected behavior was obtained by dichotomizing the range of 
attitude scores into punitive-not punitive categories. The behavior rating 
scale was also dichotomized, grouping responses of “acquit” or “warning 
with no further action” into the not punitive category and responses which 
involved failing the student on the exam or for the course into the punitive 
category. Thus, consistency was defined in terms of the congruence be- 
tween the S’s attitude category and his subsequent behavior in the simu- 
lated trial. 

The experimental manipulation involved the imposition of either a pub- 
lic or private condition for the reporting of behavior. In both instances, 
however, the S was in the immediate presence of at least six other persons 
when submitting the behavior report. Under the private reporting condi- 
tion, prior to the confederate’s entrance, the moderator informed Ss that 
decisions marked on the “Judge’s Verdict Form” were to be secret: there 
would be no reading of verdicts or discussion either during or after the 
session. Thus, the Ss knew in advance that their behavior would be 
nonreactive and elicit no immediate feedback. 

Ss in the public treatment were told that although no discussion of the 
case or questioning of the confederates would be permitted, they would be 
required to stand and read their verdict aloud as the moderator collected 
the forms. The public treatment, therefore, required that the Ss consider 
the expectations of others who were present and to whom their behavior 
would be disclosed. 


C. RESULTS 


It has been suggested that the theoretical construct attitude represents 4 
characterization of the individual’s past experiences with an attitude ob- 
ject. This characterization, from the individual’s point of view, may be 
seen as a summary of his personal history of outcomes (reinforcing OT 
otherwise) with respect to the object itself and with symbolic representa 
tions of the object (cf. 4, p. 584). It is argued, then, that under private 


—————— 
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reporting conditions, where Ss are not burdened with behavioral con- 
tingencies (feedback) from the environment, they will act in terms of their 
past histories of reinforcement and, hence, consistently with their attitudes. 
Conversely, in the public condition, where Ss are aware that feedback is 
impending, we expect them to tailor their behavior slightly to conform to 


the individual’s reinforcement history (and therefore his “attitude”), one 
would expect the aforementioned “tailoring” to result in inconsistency 
between attitude and action. 

The data assembled in Table 1 summarize the outcomes of the experi- 
ment. As hypothesized, there is substantial public-private difference in 
consistency (5). Of the Ss in the Private condition, 96.6% (N = 29) chose a 
course of action consistent with their attitude, while only 72.2% (N = 26) 
of the 5s in the public condition were consistent. This outcome supports 
the earlier contention that cross pressures in the public condition arising as 
а function of an S's anticipation of feedback (sanctions) tended to generate 
relatively greater attitude-action inconsistency. 

To examine further the observed public-private difference, it is profitable 
to review the behavior expectation involved in each of these conditions. 
The private condition was specifically designed to produce a reporting 
atmosphere free of pressure from expectations deriving from the immediate 
Context of action. It was predicted and confirmed that the behavior of Ss in 
this condition would approximate the behaviors for which they had been 
directly or symbolically reinforced in previous encounters with the attitude 
Object (as measured by the attitude scale score). The public condition, 
designed to emphasize the problem of expectations and potential feedback 
from the immediate situation, produced the anticipated lower level of 
consistency, since the 5 was forced to consider these pressures in addition 


TABLE 1 
INITIAL ATTITUDINAL POSITION BY CONSISTENCY 
AND REPORTING CONDITION 


Punitive* Not punitive^ 
Public Private Public Private 
Condition N КЮ ае E E НОЙ % 
Consistent 5 417 12 оз 21 87.5 и 100.0 
2t consistent 783 ина gee NER LO . 


» Fishers Exact Test for Punitive position, p = .009519. 
% Fishers Exact Test for Not Punitive position, p = .049965. 
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to his past history of reinforcement. Also, the nature of the perceived 
expectancies may be explored. 

It has been noted that under normal circumstances, individuals are 
generally reluctant to subject others to punishing outcomes (12, 14, 16). 
Furthermore, without regard to personal history of reinforcement (which 
presumably shapes attitudes, (20, 21), the university students used as Ss 
had long been socialized through peer interaction that "everyone cheats 
sometimes—you can't just nail a guy because he got caught—people would 
think you were sick." Thus the perceived situational pressure (based on 
the context specific norm) for 5s in the public condition was in the direction 
of leniency. If this logic is accurate, 5s with punitive attitudes in the public 
condition faced a dilemma: their generalized history of reinforcement sug- 
gested that a punitive sanction was in order, while the situation specific 
norm called for a not-punitive sanction. 

An inspection of Table 1 indicates that this dilemma is reflected in the 
data: note that the public-private difference in consistency remains strong 
within categories of attitude. In each case Ss in the private (nonreactive) 
reporting condition more frequently behaved in consonance with their 
attitudes. Within the punitive group 92.3% of the Ss in the private condi- 
tion were consistent as compared to 41.796 of the Ss in the public condi- 
tion. Likewise, 100% of the private treatment Ss in the not punitive group 
were consistent, while 87.5% of the public treatment Ss exhibited consis- 
tency. Overall, 92.7% of the Ss with not punitive initial attitudes were 
consistent and only 78.096 of those with punitive attitudes, whom we 
reasoned were subject to severe cross pressures, acted consistently with 
their attitudes. Furthermore, within the punitive group, 87.5% of those 
who were inconsistent (i.e., those who exhibited not punitive behavior in 
spite of their punitive attitudes) were in the public treatment. Thus, the 
data support the previously postulated interaction of a punitive attitude 
with the public treatment as a major source of inconsistency. 

Several conclusions may be drawn from the experiment. First, it has 
ea established that without regard to direction of personal reinforcement 
mid there tended to be a difference in levels of attitude-action consis- 

ncy for public vs. private reporting conditions. The nonreactive setting of 
Private reporting conditions is amenable to higher levels of consistency 


* This statement was made by one of the Ss during debriefing men 

i a i The S was 
bee dd oan. hy so many students (Ss) had let the “cheater off so easily (without 
memi + Similar sentiments were often expressed during the debriefing appoint- 
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than public conditions. Thus, when predicting individuals' behavior on the 
basis of attitude scale scores, particular attention must be given to the 
nature of the setting in which the target behavior is to occur. If the target 
behavior is exhibited in a nonreactive setting, either where there is no 
external feedback or where the feedback is anticipated to be consistent with 
the 5's personal reinforcement history, an attitude scale tapping the S's 
history of reinforcement with respect to the object in question will afford 
adequate predictions, If, however, the target behavior is to be exhibited in 


and if the nature, magnitude, and immediacy of sanctions for conforming 
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STEREOTYPING: THE ROLE OF INGROUP-OUTGROUP 
DIFFERENCES IN CAUSAL ATTRIBUTION 
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WALTER G. STEPHAN! 


SUMMARY 


A study was designed to test the idea that ingroup-outgroup differences 
in attributional processes play an important part in the origin of stereo- 
types. Specifically, it was hypothesized that ingroup members would make 
more dispositional attributions to positive behaviors and fewer disposi- 
tional attributions to negative behaviors than outgroup members would. A 
questionnaire including items on attributions to positive and negative be- 
havior and interethnic attitudes was given to a triethnic sample of 750 fifth 
and sixth grade students. The hypothesis was well supported for the 
evaluation of the Chicanos’ behavior, partially supported for the evaluation 
of Anglos’ behavior, and unsupported for the evaluation of Blacks’ be- 
havior. Other results indicating that all three groups attribute positive 
behavior to the actor and negative behavior to the situation and that 
Anglos make more dispositional attributions than the other groups were 
also discussed 


A. INTRODUCTION 


—— 
* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on September 30, 1975. 
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type labels depends on both rational and nonrational processes (4, 7, 9). 
Nonrational processes include projection and displacement, which may be 
the consequence of frustration, and result in scapegoating. Among the more 
rational origins of stereotype labels are the generalizations deriving from 
intergroup contact in which group differences become apparent. Often 
another, and somewhat less rational, process occurs when two groups share 
similar traits, such as ethnocentrism, but the traits are positively evaluated 
for the ingroup and negatively evaluated for the outgroup (loyalty and 
clannishness). It is on this process with a difference in emphasis that this 
study focuses: it is based on the idea that the causes of а given behavior 
may be seen differently by members of the ingroup and the outgroup. 

Whether the cause of a behavior is attributed to personal dispositions of 
the actor or to aspects of the situation may depend on whether the actor is 
a member of the ingroup or an outgroup and whether the behavior is 
positively or negatively evaluated. Ingroup stereotypes frequently consist of 
positively evaluated dispositional characteristics which can be used as a 
vocabulary of motives to explain the behavior of ingroup members. When 
an ingroup member behaves in a positive way, a positive trait is likely to 
be used to explain the behavior, but when an outgroup member behaves in 
a similar manner his behavior may be dismissed as being elicited by 
situational constraints. Negative behavior may be explained in an opposite 
way, the cause of an ingroup member's negative behavior may be seen as 
due to situational factors, while the negative behavior of an outgroup 
member would be more likely to be attributed to his negative traits. 

The reasoning for the portion of the preceding argument dealing with 
negative behaviors is derived from attribution theory. Recent reviews of 
the attribution process have focused on the differences between actors and 
observers in the types of attributions to behavior (3, 12). Jones and Nisbett 
(12) suggest that observers are more likely to make dispositional attribu- 
tions and less likely to make situational attributions than actors for а 
variety of reasons. Among these reasons are the observer's lack of informa- 
tion about the experiential aspects of an action for the actor and the 
observer's relatively reduced access to the aspects of the actor's past experi- 
ence which may be determining the actor's behavior. Also the observer is 
likely to focus on the actor in any given situation, while the actor will focus 
more on aspects of the situation itself and use these aspects to account for 
his behavior. These predictions have been supported in a number of 
different experiments (1, 15, 16). 


It seems reasonable to draw an analogy between actor-observer differ- 
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ences in attributional tendencies and ingroup-outgroup differences in such 
tendencies. Members of an ingroup, particularly one that is culturally 
defined, are likely to have much more information on the likely antecedents 
of an observed behavior and the experiential accompaniments of a given 
behavior for an ingroup actor than for an outgroup actor, and they are 
more likely to empathize with the role of an actor from their own group 
and analyze the situation in terms which are similar to those of the actor. 
Outgroup members, on the other hand, should share a perspective similar 
to that of Jones and Nisbett's observer. An outgroup member is truly an 
outside observer and should be in a relatively poor position to assess the 
experiential accompaniments or historical antecedents of the behavior of 
members of other groups. 

The argument presented above would lead us to predict that ingroup 
members would make more situational and fewer dispositional attributions 
to account for the behavior of members of their own groups than they 
would in accounting for the behavior of outgroup members. It is possible, 
however, that this argument applies only to behaviors with negative out- 
comes. Heider (11) and others (3, 19) have suggested that motivational 
factors, such as defensiveness, are also relevant to attribution processes. An 
actor might prefer to attribute his own negative behavior to aspects of the 
situation, while an observer might be expected to attribute the same 
behavior to negative characteristics of the actor. This allows the actor to 
avoid the blame for negative behavior and it allows the observer to feel 
superior to the actor by comparison. These differences between actors and 
observers are the same as those that would be predicted by Jones and 
Nisbett. However, in the case of behaviors which are positive, different 
predictions would be made from a defensive perspective than from Jones 
and Nisbett's theory. The actor should prefer to make dispositional attribu- 
tions to his own behavior, while the observer should prefer situational 
attributions. This would permit the actor to feel pride in his achievements 
and would allow the observer to avoid making a social comparison in 
which he might have to view himself unfavorably. The prediction that 
actors and. observers would make these sorts of attributions to behavior 
with positive and negative outcomes has received support in several exper- 
iments (1, 18, 22). 

The implication of this line of reasoning for the ingroup-outgroup dis- 
tinction is that ingroup members should be inclined to use more disposi- 
tional and fewer situational attributions to account for positive than for 
negative behaviors, while the opposite should be true for outgroup mem- 
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bers accounting for the same behavior. Some support for this prediction, at 
least for negative behaviors, is found in a study of racial attitudes by 
Campbell and Schuman (6). In this study Blacks and Anglos were asked to 
make attributions for the causes of ghetto riots. It was found that Blacks 
used situational reasons, such as discrimination and unemployment (7096), 
more than Anglos (38%), while Blacks used fewer dispositional reasons, 
such as Black power beliefs and the looters themselves (1696), than Anglos 
(5796). 

It seems likely that the ingroup's attitude towards the outgroup would 
also affect the attribution process. In a recent study, Bell, Wicklund, 
Manko, and Larkin (2), found that 5s made more dispositional attributions 
to the positive behavior of favorably described individuals than to their 
negative behavior and also that the Ss made more dispositional attributions 
to the negative behavior of unfavorably described individuals than to their 
positive behavior. Since it was found that the favorable description was 
associated with higher liking than the unfavorable description, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that positive and negative attitudes affect the at- 
tributions made to account for positive and negative behaviors in a manner 
which is similar to that predicted for the ingroup-outgroup difference from 
the data concerning actors and observers. Because most ingroups can be 
expected to be ethnocentric (14), the attribution differences between posi- 
tive and negative behaviors which would be predicted on the basis of liking 
would not conflict with the predictions based on actor-observed differences 
and defensiveness. However, if the outgroup was more esteemed than the 
ingroup the two orientations would make different predictions. 

The actor-observer approach to attributional processes does not permit 
differential predictions to be made for different outgroups. However, by 
taking into account the nature of the attitudes between the ingroup and 
various outgroups, differential predictions can be made on the basis of 
which outgroups are most favorably evaluated. The more favorably evalu- 
ated groups should have more dispositional attributions made for their 
positive behavior and more situational attributions made for their negative 
behavior than the less favorably evaluated outgroups. 

The present study was designed to test for the effects of group member- 
ship (ingroup vs. outgroup) and type of outcome (positive vs. negative) on 
attributional processes and to investigate whether this relationship is af- 
fected by the attitudes between ingroups and outgroups. The relationships 
between these variables were field tested in the triethnic school system of a 
partially integrated school district. This type of situation has at least two 
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unique advantages: the students are only evaluating groups with whom 
they have or will have considerable contact, and there are three different 
ingroups and two outgroups for each ingroup permitting multiple tests of 
ingroup-outgroup attributions. The ingroups and outgroups are the natural 
ones that occur in the environment and the attitudes are based on the 
relations between the groups. 


B. METHOD 


The 5s were fifth and sixth grade students in segregated and integrated 
schools in a Southwestern city. They included members of both sexes and 
three ethnic groups: Blacks, Chicanos, and Anglos. There were 212 Blacks, 
241 Chicanos, and 297 Anglos. The testing was done in the S's own school. 
In order to avoid the problem of having the Ss evaluate members of other 
groups in the presence of those groups, the 5s in the integrated schools 
Were separated by ethnic group for the administration of the questionnaire. 
This was accomplished by assigning Ss to separate testing rooms by the use 
of name lists containing the names of all of the members of each ethnic 
group. The questionnaire included information on interethnic attitudes and 
interethnic contact, as well as a series of questions on individual difference 
variables, such as self-esteem and internal vs. external locus of control. 
Only the questions on attitudes and internal vs. external control will be 
Presented here because they will be discussed later in relation to the 
attribution results. Interethnic attitudes were measured in the same ques- 
tionnaire used to investigate attributional processes. The attitudes were 
Measured using 10 bipolar adjectives in a nine-point Semantic Differential 
format. The 10 sets of adjectives were friendly vs. unfriendly, emotional 
vs. unemotional, trustworthy vs. untrustworthy, religious vs. not religious, 
athletic vs, unathletic, selfish vs. unselfish, similar to me vs. dissimilar to 
me, attractive vs. unattractive, easy to understand vs. difficult to under- 
Stand, and industrious vs. unindustrious. Each S’s responses were summed 
across the 10 items with the use of the 5° own evaluation of which of the 
bipolar adjectives was positive. The items were answered by each S for his 
own ethnic group and for each of the other two ethnic groups, yielding an 
index in which the S’s attitudes towards his own group could be evaluated 
against his attitudes towards the other groups. There were four internal vs. 
external locus of control items: “when people are good to you, it is usually 

cause you have been nice”; “I believe I can do anything I want to do”; 
“how often do you feel that you don't really have any control over what 
happens to you?”; and “when bad things happen to you, is it usually 
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someone else's fault?" The response options consisted of five points along a 
continuum from “always” to “never.” 

After the individual difference measures and before the attitude and 
contact questions, each S answered six attribution questions, three in 
which the action would normally be evaluated negatively and three in 
which the action would normally be evaluated positively. For each ques- 
tion the S could choose to attribute the behavior to a disposition of the 
actor or a situational factor. The three negative action questions were (a) 
“if а —— student decided not to wait for a friend, it would probably be 
because 1) he is impatient or 2) he had to go home”; (b) “if a student 
fell down, it would probably be because 1) he is clumsy or 2) the ground 
was muddy”; and (c) “if a —— student left his baseball glove at home, it 
would probably be because 1) he is forgetful or 2) it was raining so they 
couldn't play." The three positive action questions were (4) “if a ——stu- 
dent worked hard on a project, it would probably be because 1) he is 
industrious or 2) somebody made him work hard”; (е) “if a —— student 
opened the door for his teacher it would probably be because 1) he is 
helpful or 2) the teacher asked him to open the door"; and (f) "if a 
— student returned a pencil he had borrowed, it would probably be 
because 1) he is a responsible person or 2) his friend asked him to give it 
back." The name of one of the three ethnic groups was put in the blank for 
each question. 

Each $ answered one negative action question and one positive action 
question for each ethnic group. Questions a and d were always paired as 
were questions b and e and questions c and f. Dispositional responses 1) 
were scored as 1 and situational responses 2) were scored as zero. The 
ethnic group labels were systematically varied for each pair of questions 
(counterbalanced) in order to insure that the results for a given ethnic 
group would not be specific to a given pair of questions. Each S answered 


the attribution questions about his own group first and then about the other 
two groups. 


C. RESULTS 


The means for the sums of the 10 attitude items were analyzed by means 
of a two-way analysis of variance with one between factor, ethnic group of 
S, and one within factor, ethnic group being evaluated. There are two sets 
of contrasts from this analysis which are particularly relevant to the at- 
tribution hypothesis. The first set of contrasts represents the overall 
ingroup-outgroup differences in attitudes. This contrast consists of compar- 
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ing each group's evaluation of itself with the two outgroups’ evaluation of 
that group. This contrast is significant for each of the three groups (F = 
6.68, p < .01, df = 1/1300 for attitudes towards Anglos; F = 36.66, p < 
.01, df = 1/1300 for attitudes towards Chicanos; and F = 25.60, р < .01, 
df = 1/1300 for attitudes towards Blacks). The second set of relevant 
contrasts concerns the differences between the two outgroups’ attitudes 
toward the ingroup. It was found that there was no significant difference 
between the Blacks’ and Chicanos’ evaluation of Anglos (F < 1.00, n.s.), 

that the Blacks had more negative attitudes towards the Chicanos than the 

Anglos did (F = 7.33, Ф < .01, df = 1/1300), and that there was a trend for 
the Chicanos to have more negative attitudes towards Blacks than the 

Anglos did (F = 2.38, p < -15, df — 1/1300). The latter set of contrasts is 

useful in analyzing the two outgroups' attributions to a particular ingroup. 

The former set of contrasts means that negative ingroup-outgroup differ- 

ences in attitudes were present in this sample and thus that the predictions 

based on actor-observer differences and the predictions based on attitudes 

should be consistent. It would be predicted that each group would make 

dispositional attributions to the positive behavior of members of its own 

group, while the other groups would make situational attributions to the 

Positive behavior. The opposite pattern would be predicted for negative 

actions. These predictions were partially supported for the evaluation of 

the Anglos, well supported for the evaluation of Chicanos, and not sup- 

Ported for the evaluation of the Blacks. The results for each ethnic group’s 

evaluation by all three groups will be presented separately. 

The prediction can be tested by examining the interaction effect from a 
one between, one within analysis of variance in which there are two levels 
of the within factor (positive or negative behavior) and three levels of the 
between factor (Anglo, Chicano, and Black). In addition, whether the 
Students were in segregated or integrated schools was taken into account in 
the analyses, making the full analysis a 2X3X2 anova with two between 
variables and one within variable. 

The predicted interaction was significant for the evaluation of the Anglos 
(P = 4.09, р < .02, df = 2/735). As can be seen in Table 1, this interaction 
follows the predicted form more for the positive action than for the nega- 
tive action. For the Positive behavior of Anglos, the Anglos made slightly 
More dispositional attributions than the Chicanos (F = 2.22, p < .15, df = 
1/735) and considerably more than the Blacks (F = 4.26, p < .05, df = 
1135). The Blacks and Chicanos attributed the negative behavior of 
Anglos to the situation about as much as the Anglos did (Fs < 1.00, n.s.). 
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TABLE 1 
ATTRIBUTIONS TO ANGLOS, CHICANOS, AND BLACKS 


Ethnic group of target 


Anglos Chicanos Blacks 
Ethnic group 
of evaluators Pos. Neg. Pos. Neg. Pos. Neg. 
Anglos 86 48 .86 ^7 .84 44 
Chicanos 77 45 .81 .40 16 44 
Blacks .70 .50 42 .49 :81 48 


Note: High = more dispositional attribution. 


All three groups used situational attributions more for the negative 
behavior of Anglos than for the positive behavior (F for the main effect = 
137.03, p < .01, df = 1/735). There was also a marginally significant effect 
for ethnic group of evaluator (F = 2.93, p < .06, df = 2/735). The Blacks 
made the most situational attributions followed by the Chicanos and 
Anglos. There were no differences between the students in segregated or 
integrated schools and this variable did not interact with any of the other 
variables. 

The ethnic group of the evaluator by nature of action interaction was 
also significant for the attributions to Chicanos (F = 5.08, p < .01, df = 
2/733). The pattern of the results for the Chicanos supports the hypothesis 
(Table 1). The Chicanos attributed the negative behavior of Chicanos 
considerably more to the situation than the Blacks did (F = 4.80, p < .05, 
df = 1/733) and somewhat more than the Anglos (F = 2.93, p < .10, df = 
1/733). The Chicanos attributed the positive behavior of Chicanos more to 
positive dispositions than did the Blacks (F = 4.26, p < .05, df = 1/733), 
while they made about the same type of attributions as Anglos (F = 1.31, 
n.s., df = 1/733), Also the Blacks made fewer dispositional attributions to 
the Chicanos’ positive behavior than the Anglos did (F = 10.39, p < .01, df 
= 1/733). Just as with the evaluation of Anglos, a significant effect for type 
of action was found (F = 176.67, p < .01, df = 1/733). Also, as in the case 
of Anglos, a marginal ethnic group of evaluator effect was obtained (F = 
2.85, p < .06, df = 2/733). The Anglos made fewer situational attributions 
than the Blacks or Chicanos who were nearly equivalent. Again there was 
no effect for integration vs. segregation nor did this variable interact with 
either of the others. 

à The ethnic group of evaluator by nature of action interaction was not 
significant for the attributions to Blacks (F < 1.00, n.s.). For the positive 
behavior there was a marginally significant difference between the attribu- 
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tions of the Anglos and Chicanos to the Blacks. The Anglos attributed the 
positive behavior to dispositional characteristics somewhat more frequently 
than the Chicanos did (F — 3.20, p < .10, df = 1/734). The main effect for 
type of action was significant (F — 185.63, p < .01, df = 1/734) and, as for 
the other ethnic groups, it was found that the negative actions were 
attributed more to the situation than the positive actions. 


D. Discussion 


Before discussing the evidence for the hypotheses there are two sets of 
additional findings which merit discussion. The first is the finding that for 
all three ethnic groups being evaluated there was a highly significant 
difference between the attributions made to behavior with positive and 
negative outcomes. Behaviors which are positive were attributed primarily 
to positive attributes of the actor, while behaviors which are negative were 
attributed more to the situation. Since all of the Ss evaluated the behavior 
of others, they may be considered to be observers. Observers are expected 
to use dispositional attributions, but it is evident from this study that the 
degree to which they did this depends on the type of behavior being 
evaluated. The Ss appear to be relatively benevolent observers which may 
have been due to a tendency to project themselves into the situation by 
putting themselves in the actor’s role. This type of projective orientation is 
similar to what Cameron (5) has called assimilative projection. This process 
occurs when an individual assumes that others are similar to himself as a 
result of insufficient practice in sharing the perspectives of others. Because 
Positive behavior would be more likely to be seen as intended than negative 
behavior, it would be more likely to elicit dispositional attributions from 
the 5s (13). The negative behavior would be more likely to be perceived as 
unintended or accidental, and therefore to be attributed to the situation. 

The second set of additional findings which merit discussion consists of 
the marginally significant main effects for ethnic group which were found 
for the evaluation of both the Anglos and Chicanos. These effects were due 
Primarily to the fact that the Anglos tended to make more dispositional 
attributions to positive behaviors than either the Blacks or Chicanos. The 
tendency for the Anglos to make more dispositional attributions than the 
other two groups may reflect a general orientation towards personal causal- 
ity. The Anglos apparently perceive people as being more responsible for 
their positive behavior than the other groups do. This would suggest that 
the Anglos feel that positive behavior is internally controlled. Some support 
for this Suggestion may be derived from the questions in the survey con- 
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cerning internal vs. external locus of control. It was found that the Anglos 
felt more internally controlled than the Blacks or Chicanos (F = 13.69, p < 
.01, df — 1/749). The fact that the Anglos did not perceive the actor's 
negative behaviors as being more internally caused than the other groups 
did may be due to a reticence to attribute undesirable motives to the actor. 

The results for the Chicanos supported the hypothesis rather well, while 
the results for the Anglos supported the hypothesis only for positive be- 
haviors. The results for the Blacks did not support the hypothesis. With 
respect to the results for the Chicanos it is possible that the Anglos and 
Blacks felt that there was a greater cultural gap between themselves and 
the Chicanos than between each other. If the Anglos and Blacks did 
perceive the difference between themselves and Chicanos to be great, then 
they would be in the position of lacking historical information and 
sufficient experience with Chicanos to be able to project themselves into the 
Chicano's role. Also the attitude data from the present sample indicate that 
there was a strong antipathy between Blacks and Chicanos that might lead 
to the willingness to use negative dispositional traits that the Blacks man- 
ifested. The Anglos had more favorable attitudes towards Chicanos than 
the Blacks did and they also made somewhat more favorable attributions 
to the Chicanos' positive behavior than did the Blacks. The fact that the 
Anglos made slightly more dispositional attributions to the positive be- 
havior of Chicanos than the Chicanos did themselves may have been due to 
the Anglo's general tendency to attribute positive behaviors more to dispo- 
sitions than the other groups did. 

The attitude data are also helpful in accounting for the data for the 
evaluation of Anglos. The Blacks were more reluctant than the Chicanos to 
make positive dispositional attributions to Anglos. The Blacks also had 
more negative attitudes towards Anglos than Chicanos did. The Blacks 
and Chicanos did not make more negative dispositional attributions to the 
Anglos than the Anglos did as had been predicted. One explanation of this 
last finding would be that the Blacks and Chicanos were reticent about 
ascribing evil motives to the high power majority group. This reticence 
may not apply to withholding credit for positive behavior, since in that 
case the minority groups would not have to be explicit in attributing 
negative characteristics to the Anglo majority. 

The failure of the prediction for the Blacks appears to have been due to 
the fact that the Blacks themselves did not make defensive attributions to 
the same degree as the Anglos or Chicanos. The difference between the 
means for each group's evaluation of itself for the positive and negative 


a а = т 
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is paralleled in the attitude data which demonstrated that the Chicanos had 
more negative attitudes towards Blacks than the Anglos did. Along with 
the data showing a similar relationship between outgroup attitudes and 
attributions for the Blacks’ and Anglos' attributions to the positive be- 
havior of Chicanos, this finding suggests that a disliked outgroup will be 
denied credit for positive behavior more than an outgroup which is more 
positively evaluated. Taken together with the results from the significant 
interactions which were found for Anglos and Chicanos, these data suggest 
that prejudicial attributions will be made to some outgroups. The tendency 
to do this appears to be linked to the attitudes between the groups; where 
the attitudes are negative, prejudicial attributions are more likely to be 
made. When a member of a disliked outgroup engages in a positive 
behavior, he is less likely to have that behavior attributed to positive 
dispositional characteristics than would be the case if an ingroup member 
engaged in the same behavior. The consequence of such attributional 
tendencies is to reinforce positive ingroup stereotyping by making positive 
dispositional attributions to ingroups more likely than negative disposi- 
tional attributions. These favorable stereotypes would result from a biased 
perception of everyday events and would not rely for their foundations on 
Socialization or complex processes such as projection and displacement. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF CONSENSUS INFORMATION AND PRIOR 
EXPECTATIONS ON DISPOSITIONAL AND 
SITUATIONAL ATTRIBUTIONS*! 
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PAUL A. PILKONIS 


SuMMARY 


The impact of consensus information (i.e., information about how most 
people behave) on causal inferences was investigated. In a questionnaire 
format, 165 men and women university undergraduates recorded their 
expectations about the likelihood of target behaviors, received consensus 
feedback, and made judgments about the dispositional and situational 
causes of the behaviors. Three kinds of dependent measures (separate 
rating scales, mutually exclusive choices, and weighted choices) were in- 
cluded in order to explore the influence of different response alternatives on 
attributional judgments. Dispositional attributions (from the rating scales) 
Produced a significant linear trend—they were largest in the low consensus 
condition and smallest in the high consensus condition, with the control 
condition falling between the two extremes. In contrast, situational attribu- 
tions were unaffected by the consensus manipulation. As predicted, prior 
expectations mediated the relationship among target behavior, consensus 
information, and dispositional attributions. The relationship between dis- 
Positional and situational attributions was discussed, and the limitations of 
Paper-and-pencil attribution paradigms were considered. 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Consensus information, or information about how the majority of people 
behave, is one of the richest assets in the effort to create a meaningful 
ANM 
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interpersonal world. We all frequently judge the value or appropriateness 
of our own behavior and that of others, but before reaching any decisions, 
it often occurs to us to ask: What would most people have done? When 
assigning causes for behavior, consensus information is useful in the spe- 
cific choice between dispositional and situational attributions. Attribution 
theorists (2, 3) have suggested, for example, that the likelihood of disposi- 
tional attributions should increase when the behavior is rare or unusual. If 
few people do X, but person A insists on doing X, then A's behavior is 
likely to be interpreted in dispositional terms—he must have done it be- 
cause he is that kind of person. On the other hand, if consensus is high 
(most people do X, and A performs the conventional behavior), there is less 
that can be said about A as an individual, and his behavior should be seen 
relatively less as a product of his personal characteristics. 

Much previous discussion of consensus information (e.g., 1, 4) has dealt 
with its effect on self-perception, especially as reflected by attitude change 
in forced compliance settings, but contradictory evidence has made it 
difficult to draw any conclusion about its exact role in influencing judg- 
ments of oneself. In the area of social perception, the most relevant evi- 
dence comes from McArthur (5), who tested Kelley's “naive analysis of 
variance" model for causal inferences about the behavior of others. McAr- 
thur manipulated distinctiveness, consistency, and consensus information 
and asked Ss to make attributions about various acts on the part of others. 
She found that low consensus increased the proportion of person attribu- 
tions and that high consensus decreased the percentage of these same 
attributions, relative to her control group baseline. Overall, though, con- 
sensus information accounted for less of the variance in causal attributions 
than did the other two kinds of information, and in attempting to explain 
the "relative weakness" of consensus information, McArthur mentioned the 
importance of the expectations which people bring to problems of social 
perception: “Ап individual who is attempting to determine the cause of 
another person's behavior already has one bit of consensus information— 
what (he thinks) his own behavior would be in that situation" (5, p. 184). 

The present study was designed, therefore, to look more closely at the 
impact of consensus information on attributional judgments and to 
examine that impact as it interacts with the expectations that respondents 
bring to their task. Ss were presented with a *Psychology Department 
research review form" and asked to read a "research proposal" describing 
an experiment in which participants were faced, at some point, with а 
choice (e.g., to agree to take or refuse to take 10 electric shocks). After Ss 
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read the proposal, their expectations about these choices were assessed 


point to dispositional causes for a behavior, then Presumably one is left 
with less to say about situational influences, Therefore, the second predic- 


and situationa] attributions would take. 

Since $$? expectations were assessed directly, it was possible to look at 
target behavior and consensus information as violations or confirmations of 
expectations (for both self and others), regardless of the absolute direction 
of the behavior or the consensus. Since expectations are likely to be a 
crucial factor in judgments of others, the third prediction was that, in the 
absence of consensus information (the control condition), behavior which 
Violated expectations would be seen as more dispositional than behavior 
which Confirmed them. In addition, it was anticipated that, over all condi- 
tions, expectations, target behavior, and consensus feedback would sig- 
nificantly interact. These hypotheses are limited, of course, to the Ameri- 
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can Ss involved in the present research. Cross-cultural differences in at- 
tributional tendencies may well exist, but, thus far, there has been little 
attention paid to that issue. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


One hundred and sixty-five men and women undergraduates at Califor- 
nia State University, Hayward, and at Stanford University responded to 
one of 18 forms of the questionnaire. $s at Hayward participated during a 
class session of an introductory psychology course, while Ss at Stanford 
participated (in groups of from one to four) to fulfill ап introductory 
psychology requirement. The 18 forms of the questionnaire were distrib- 
uted randomly, and zs for the various forms ranged from 8 to 12. 


2. Instructions to Subjects 


Ss received a page of written instructions, explaining the ostensible 
purpose of the questionnaire. They were informed that the psychology 
department committee which "reviews all research involving human sub- 
jects" was soliciting student opinions in order to improve its decision- 
making. The questionnaire was designed to be an “aid in estimating the 
value, instructiveness, enjoyability, and unforeseen consequences of pro- 
posed research." Ss were instructed to read a copy of a “research proposal," 
and then to respond to the questions following the proposal. 

The cover story was used for two reasons. First, it was an attempt to 
make the S’s judgments less hypothetical and remote. All Ss had been told 
about psychological research in lectures, had read about it in their texts, or 
had directly participated in other experiments. Since respondents had some 
familiarity with research, it was hoped that asking for feedback from their 
perspective as “potential subjects” would increase involvement with the 
task. Moreover, the instructions implied that Ss’ responses would be of 
value to an important departmental committee. Second, the cover story 
made it possible to provide Ss with “genuine” consensus information, 
under the guise of “pretest results.” They could be informed very directly 
about the reactions of a majority of people in an experimental setting. 


3. Questionnaires 


The questionnaires began with a two-page “Psychology Department 
research review form,” containing some background information (the title 
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of the study, the number of § hours required, etc.) and then a detailed 
description of the “research Proposal." Three different Proposals were used, 


characteristics peculiar to any single setting. One “proposal” described a 
study of physiological reactivity in which Ss, after receiving 20 electric 
shocks, would be confronted with a choice of taking or not taking 10 
additional shocks; a second “proposal” described a Prisoner’s dilemma 
game in which Ss would have the choice of behaving competitively or 
cooperatively on the opening move; and the third “proposal” described a 
problem-solving task, before which Ss would select а working partner who 
was either similar or dissimilar to themselves. 

Each of the situations demanded a choice, and the questionnaire items 
focused on this aspect of the “research Proposals.” Immediately after read- 
ing the “proposal,” Ss were asked to indicate their expectations about how 
most people would behave by estimating the Percentage of people (from 0 


Confidence ratings on a scale from 0 (not at all confident) to 100 (com- 
pletely confident) were taken for each of these estimates, 

The consensus manipulation followed next—in order to facilitate their 
judgmental task, Ss were informed of the results of “pretesting,” results 
which had been made available to the review committee and which showed 
that “а large majority of subjects. . . 9 out of 11. . .” had selected one or 
the other of the alternatives available to them. In the control conditions, it 
Was explained that although commonly done, no pretest information had 
been provided by the principal investigator. 

After the Consensus feedback, Ss were'asked to consider a specific 
Pretest S,” who had chosen one or the other of the two options, which 
may or may not have conflicted with the pretest consensus, depending on 
the actual S^ experimental condition. In the control conditions, Ss were 
asked to consider а "proposed S” who would have selected one or the other 
ОЁ the two alternatives. In every case, Ss received only one kind of 
Consensus information (e.g., a large majority competed, a large majority 
Cooperated, or no information, in one setting), and one kind of behavior to 
Judge (ео. Bob Johnson, or a proposed S cooperated, or Bob, or a 
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proposed S competed). Thus, consensus information and target behavior 
were varied independently, creating six different forms of the questionnaire 
for each “research proposal.” With three different proposals, there was a 
total of 18 forms of the questionnaire. It was anticipated that results would 
be combined across proposals, and that the direction of the consensual 
behavior or the *pretest S's" behavior would be less important than the 
congruence or lack of congruence among expectations, consensual be- 
havior, and target behavior (regardless of whether the behaviors them- 
selves were “competitive” or “cooperative”). 

After the consensus information and the behavior to be judged were 
introduced, the dependent measures were presented. Ss were asked to rate 
the pretest $ on four dispositional scales (e.g., how ruthless, generous, 
greedy, supportive of others is Bob?), and to rate the experimental setting 
on four situational scales (e.g., how compelling, pleasant, tension- 
producing, instructive is this experimental situation?). The scales ranged 
from 0 (much less than average) to 100 (much more than average), with the 
midpoint of 50 indicative of the “average undergraduate” or the “average 
experimental setting.” Different scales were used for each of the three 
proposals. 

The dependent variables derived from these scales deserve special em- 
phasis because they are based, not on the absolute direction of the ratings, 
but rather on the discrepancies from the “average” midpoint which the 
ratings produced. The measure of interest here was the extremity of Ss’ 
ratings, with the assumption that increasing distance away from the mid- 
point (in either direction) would reflect the extent to which Ss saw disposi- 
tional or situational influences as being especially important in each setting. 
Therefore, a summary score for both dispositional and situational attribu- 
tions was computed for each S by adding together the absolute values of 
the deviations from the midpoint, first for the four dispositional scales, and 
then for the four situational scales. 

After completing the rating scales, Ss were asked to choose directly one 
of three alternatives which they saw as the single most important cause for 
the Pretest 5'ѕ behavior—something about the person, something about the 
situation, or something about the combination of the two (adapted from 
McArthur). After deciding on the single most important cause, Ss were 
scs to weight the causes relative to each other, by dividing up 100 
causal points" among them. The dependent measures, then, were attribu- 
tional judgments of dispositional and situational influences, assessed (a) БУ 
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ratings summed across four Separate scales, (5) by mutually exclusive 
choices among three causal alternatives, and (c) by relative weightings of 
these same three alternatives. 


C. RESULTS 


Since the pattern of results was comparable for each of the three "re- 
search proposals," the data were combined across the Proposals, and only 
analyses performed on the combined data are reported here, For analyses 
that did not involve Ss expectations, the data were grouped into three 
conditions: (a) high consensus, which included all Cases where target be- 
havior and consensus information were the same; (5) low Consensus, where 
target behavior and consensus information differed; and (c) control, where 
no consensus information was provided. For analyses that took expecta- 
tions into account, the specific “pretest S’s” target behavior and the major- 


either alternative and 5s (n — 2) who failed to complete estimates about 
behavior in general were not included in analyses that involved expecta- 
tions about others. 


l. Rating Scales: Dispositional Attributions 


The first Prediction, that of a linear trend with the ordering, low consen- 
Sus > control> high consensus, was strongly confirmed for dispositional 


SUS conditions (in a one-way analysis of variance, F = 12.33, df = 2, 162, p 
< .001), and almost all of this effect was captured by a linear trend in the 
expected direction (the F ratio for linearity = 24.34, df = 1, 162, p < .001, 
While the F ratio for the nonlinear residual was less than 1). 
It was anticipated that Ss’ expectations would play an important role in 
mediating the relationship among target behavior, consensus information, 
d Subsequent attributions, and this contention was also supported by the 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN SUMMARY SCORES FOR RATING SCALE ATTRIBUTIONS 


Consensus condition 


Type of 
attribution High Control Low 
Dispositional 43.67 66.67 82.34 
61 (61) (53) 
Situational 56.81 67.25 63.64 


(48) (59) ($0) 


Note: Ns for each of the cells are given in parentheses. Within each of the consensus 
conditions, the ns vary because of eight Ss who failed to respond to the situational rating 
scales. 


data for dispositional judgments. Figure 1 illustrates the pattern of results 
that emerged when Ss' expectations for most other people were included in 
the analysis. As suggested by the third prediction, significant differences 
appeared in the control condition—in the absence of consensus informa- 
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tion, behavior which violated 55 expectations for their Peers was seen as 
more dispositional than behavior which confirmed such expectations t= 


df = 2, 147, р < .001). When consensus information confirmed one's 
expectations, the results were in the same direction as those in the control 
condition, but they were even more pronounced ( = 5.37, df = 147,5 < 
:001); however, when consensus information violated one's expectations, 


conflicted with the consensus information) was seen as more dispositional (¢ 
= 2.30, df = 147, p < .03). Finally, a main effect emerged, with behavior 
which violated expectations about others being perceived as generally more 
dispositional (F = 12.15, df = 1, 147, р < -001). 

The questionnaire measured a second kind of expectation (i.e., Ss’ expec- 
tations for themselves), and when these expectations were included in the 
analysis, a slightly different pattern of results appeared. The Behavior x 
Consensus interaction took the same shape and remained significant (F — 
13.18, df — 2, 159, р < .001), but the main effect for unexpected target 
behavior dropped out, and the difference between the control cells, al- 
though in the same direction, was weakened @ = 1.49). The largest effects, 
then, were found when expectations for others were part of the analysis, a 
result that seems appropriate for a social perception task. When judging 
another person, it is not surprising that expectations about others appeared 
to carry more weight than expectations about oneself. 


2. Rating Scales: Situational Attributions 


In sharp contrast to dispositional attributions, situational attributions on 
the rating scales were not influenced by consensus information. Although 
the overall magnitude of situational attributions (mean summary score — 
62.91) was the same as that for dispositional attributions (mean — 64.54), 
there were no significant differences across conditions for the situational 
Measure (see Table 1), and the second prediction was obviously not sub- 
Stantiated. Situational attributions remained quite constant, despite the 
Consensus information provided and regardless of whether or not expecta- 
tions were included in the analysis. Since dispositional attributions were 
Strongly influenced by the experimental manipulations and situational at- 
tributions were not at all affected, the correlation between dispositional 
and situational attributions was essentially zero (r = —.03). 
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3. Other Dependent Measures 


When a choice of the single most crucial causal factor was required 
of Ss, they responded overwhelmingly, in all conditions, with the 
combination-of-person-and-situation category, and therefore, important 
differences did not emerge on this measure. Overall, the person was chosen 
as the most important cause of the target behavior 17.896 of the time; the 
situation, 3.9%; and the combination of the two, 78.3%. The combination 
category was originally included to serve as a measure of "genuine" interac- 
tions between a particular person and a particular situation, but Ss do not 
appear to have used it in this way. Instead they seem to have hedged their 
attributional bets with this category, selecting this alternative to indicate 
that both the person and the situation carried parts of the causal weight 
(dual causality, in McArthur's terms), rather than to indicate that the 
combination of a specific person and a specific situation produced a unique 
effect (shared causality). 

This same tendency to rely rather nonspecifically upon the combination 
category appeared when Ss were asked to weight the causal factors relative 
to each other by dividing up 100 points among them, since again, no 
significant differences were found. Across all conditions, Ss allotted a mean 
of 36.8 points to the person, 21.9 points to the situation, and 41.3 points to 
the combination of the two. 


4. Relationships Among Dependent Measures 


Since different kinds of dependent measures were included in the ques- 
tionnaire to see if different response formats would produce varying results, 
the relationships among the different measures were examined. As already 
noted, dispositional and situational attributions on the rating scales were 
unrelated; this was also true of the causal points measure, where the 
correlation between person points and situation points was close to zero (r 
= —.10), contrary again to the intuition that they should be inversely 
correlated. Across measures, the dispositional rating scale attributions were 
also unrelated to situation causal points (r = —.15), and the situational 
rating scale attributions were not significantly correlated with person causal 
points (r = .09) or with situation causal points (r = —.07). 

There was some reliability, however, among dispositional attributions 
measured in different ways. Dispositional attributions from the rating 
scales were positively correlated with person causal points (r = .21, № < 
-02), and Ss who indicated that something about the person was the single 
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= 63.70, and F = 3.23, df = 2, 148, p < .05, in the one-way analysis of 
variance computed to compare these three means). 


D. Discussion 


Within the present paradigm, the predicted influence of Consensus in- 
formation on dispositional attributions was strikingly confirmed, replicat- 


judgments. When target behavior and consensual behavior conflicted, Ss 
made more extreme trait judgments of the actor in question; When the two 
were the same, Ss perceived an actor as less trait-bound than did compara- 


These tendencies were not independent, however, of the expectations 
about most other people that Ss brought to their task, and therefore the 
picture becomes slightly more complicated. In the absence of consensus 
information, Ss saw behavior that violated their expectations about most 
People as more dispositionally informative than behavior that confirmed 
them. Even when consensus information was provided, there was some 
willingness to make more extreme dispositional attributions when one’s 
expectations were violated, regardless of how the majority of people be- 
haved. However, since the Behavior x Consensus interaction produced a 
Stronger effect than that of behavior alone (see Figure 1), the congruence or 
discrepancy between target behavior and consensual behavior appeared to 
be the most important consideration. 

The experimental effects here occurred only for dispositional attribu- 
tions, a point that is important to emphasize. Situational attributions were 
unaffected by the manipulations, showing no differences across conditions 
and no significant correlation with dispositional attributions. Although 
intuitively the relationship between these two kinds of inferences would 
appear to be inverse, there may, in fact, be no necessary psychological 
Connection between them. One may quite comfortably be able to assess 
dispositional influences without implying anything about one’s opinion of 
Situational Pressures, and vice versa. 
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If dispositional and situational attributions ave often unrelated, the im- 
plications of this independence are important to recognize when attempting 
to change causal perceptions. If one is trying to foster such changes 
(through psychotherapy, education, etc.), then one should probably 
influence both dispositional and situational attributions together rather 
than rely on changes in one kind of inference to affect the other kind as 
well. For example, if one’s goal is to weaken the negative dispositional 
attributions that underlie prejudice toward racial minorities, it may not be 
enough to encourage sensitivity toward the situational pressures that have 
affected such groups. Even if the reality of such pressures is acknowledged, 
unflattering dispositional conclusions may persist if they are not also di- 
rectly challenged. 

One of the major purposes of the study was to look explicitly at different 
kinds of attributional measures (separate rating scales versus mutually 
exclusive choices versus weighted choices) to see if such differences in 
format would influence the results. Even though all the dependent vari- 
ables were paper-and-pencil ones, they did produce different and some- 
times unrelated results, and the lack of strong evidence for reliability across 
the various measures is somewhat disturbing. Results that are significantly 
shaped by the constraints of a particular paradigm or the format of a 
particular set of dependent measures obviously make it difficult to draw 
satisfactory conclusions about general inferential processes. These difficul- 
ties, and similar ones created by the methodological limitations of both the 
present questionnaire and other attribution studies, point to the need for 
richer attribution paradigms and more satisfying dependent variables. Such 
paradigms should go beyond written descriptions of behavior and depen- 
dent measures elicited by restricted inferential questions to include observa- 
tions of actual or videotaped behavior, spontaneous or open-ended re- 
sponses from Ss, and behavioral, as well as paper-and-pencil outcome 
measures (where different sorts of attributions should lead to clearly differ- 
ent behavioral consequences). 
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A TEST OF THREE THEORIES* 
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SUMMARY 


Various aspects of the social isolation experience have been proposed to 
explain increased reinforcer effectiveness on a learning task following brief 
social isolation. Ss have been young children, however, and investigations 
have involved unfamiliar Es and experimental rooms, which procedure 
may have been emotionally arousing and itself responsible, rather than the 
social isolation experience, for results previously reported. 

With an E and experimental rooms well known to all 5s, it was hoped to 
avoid significantly arousing them. The Ss were 36 boys and girls, age 7% to 
9% years, assigned to one of three social isolation conditions, and socially 
or nonsocially reinforced on a subsequent marble-dropping task. None of 
the social isolation conditions had differential effects on response rates to 
reinforcement, and no differential effectiveness was found between social 
and nonsocial reinforcement. It was concluded that effects previously at- 
tributed to aspects of the social isolation experience per se may be explica- 
ble in terms of the emotionally arousing procedure of using unfamiliar Es 
and experimental rooms. 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Studies have consistently shown that a brief period of nonpunitive social 
isolation leads to increased reinforcer effectiveness on a subsequent learn- 
ing task (e.g., 1, 3, 5, 7, 10, 11), interpretations of this finding being based 
9n the implicit assumption that the increased rate of conditioning reflects 
ап increased effectiveness of the reinforcing stimulus. 

Gewirtz and Baer (3) postulated the existence of a social drive. A 
20-minute social isolation period was followed by a socially reinforced 
marble-dropping task, and they concluded that the effectiveness of the 
Se 
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social reinforcer approval may be increased by the deprivation of social 
reinforcers generally, in much the same way as the effectiveness of reinforc- 
ers for primary appetite drives is enhanced by a period of deprivation. 
Social drive theory was supported by a subsequent study (4) in which 
reinforcer effectiveness was greatest for children previously exposed to 
social isolation, and least for children previously exposed to social satiation 
(a relative abundance of approval and social contact supplied by an adult). 

Walters and his associates (9, 10, 11) queried the concept of social drive 
as opposed to the operationally defined social deprivation, objecting to any 
state whose existence is imputed solely from the behavior it is called upon 
to explain. Pointing out that the young Ss may have experienced anxiety 
under social isolation, whereas the social satiation condition was such as to 
reduce any apprehension, they suggested Gewirtz and Baer's results may 
have been attributable to differential amounts of anxiety, which they 
defined as denoting an emotional response to a specific threat situation. ! 
Walters and Ray (11) found social reinforcement was most effective for 
children treated in a brusque and aloof manner by the E prior to isolation, 
and so for whom isolation was associated with anxiety. 

Another alternative explanation to social drive theory was proposed by 
Stevenson and Odom (8), who suggested the children may have been 
subjected to general stimulus deprivation and not solely to deprivation of 
social stimuli. In support of this, Hill and Stevenson (5) found social 
reinforcement was less effective for children shown an abstract film during 
the isolation experience, than for those not provided with such sensory 
stimulation. 

To preclude such alternative explanations to the social drive hypothesis, 
Gewirtz eliminated an isolation condition, using instead a relative satiation 
design whereby the availability of one social stimulus was controlled with- 
out directly affecting the availability of other social stimuli. The more 
frequent the receipt of the social stimulus “good” by the child in a treat- 
ment period, contingent upon a response (6) or presented noncontingently 
(2), the lower the reinforcing effectiveness of that stimulus in a subsequent 
test. Gewirtz (2) interpreted this as confirming a functional relationship 
analogous to deprivation-statiation functional relationships for appetitive 
ШШШ but departed somewhat from his original hypothesis, preferring an 

planation relying not on motivational changes within the child; he pro- 


1 Walters’ early studies (9. 11) refer to the conce i i 
е ‚11 pt of anxiety. His later study (10) refers 
instead to the concept of emotional arousal. The term тегов hypothesis" тум preset 
study serves to refer both to Walters’ early and later studies. 
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posed the functional relationships were valid, but that the underlying 
mechanism was not definitive. 

One implication of social drive theory concerns relative effectiveness of 
social and nonsocial reinforcers: as Social deprivation increases, social 
reinforcers should increase in effectiveness, but nonsocial reinforcers should 
not, since it is the nature of approval as а specifically social reinforcer that 
accounts for its influence following social isolation. Erickson (1) examined 
the effectiveness of social and nonsocial reinforcement (a marble emitted by 
a machine) in a verbal discrimination task. With social reinforcement, a 
socially isolated group performed increasingly better over trials than a 
satiation group, whereas no differences were found between the groups 
with nonsocial reinforcement. However, Erickson's deprivation condition 
was withdrawal of attention rather than Social isolation, since the E re- 
mained in the room, but uncommunicative. 

Walters and Parke (10) manipulated level of emotional arousal and used 
Social and nonsocial reinforcement conditions. No interaction effects were 
obtained between isolation and type of reinforcement, thus supporting their 
arousal hypothesis, which assumes that any prior experience that moder- 
ately increases the child's level of emotional arousal, including social isola- 
tion or exposure to an aloof and uncommunicative E (11), makes the child 
more attentive to task-related cues and so increases reinforcer effectiveness 
equally for social and nonsocial events. 

In summary, increased reinforcer effectiveness following social isolation 
has been interpreted as reflecting the effect of a social drive, of emotional 
arousal, and of general stimulus deprivation; but since investigators have 
Dot adopted a standard social isolation condition or experimental task, ога 
Common measure of response, it is difficult to compare results across 
Studies. However, all studies have used an E and/or experimental rooms 
unfamiliar to the child, and it is possible that this procedure was emotion- 
ally arousing to some degree and might itself, rather than the social 
isolation experience per se, have contributed to the results obtained. 

The present study was a test of the three theories outlined above, and of 
their implications for the relative effectiveness of social and nonsocial 
reinforcement. By using an E and experimental rooms familiar to the Ss, it 
Was hoped to avoid significantly arousing them. The following predictions 
Were made: 2 

9. Social drive theory. If this is to be supported, a social isolation 
effect should be apparent, as measured in a subsequent test of reinforcer 
effectiveness. Social reinforcement should be more effective than nonsocial 
reinforcement, 
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b. Arousal hypothesis. If this is to be supported, no social isolation 
effect will emerge, as social isolation in this study was designed to be 
nonarousing. Social and nonsocial reinforcement should be equally effec- 
tive, since the level of emotional arousal affects reinforcer effectiveness to 
the same degree for social and nonsocial events. 

c. General stimulus deprivation hypothesis. If this is to be supported, a 
diminished social isolation effect would be expected following social isola- 
tion in which stimulating nonsocial materials are provided. Social and 
nonsocial reinforcement should be equally effective, but reinforcer effec- 
tiveness should be greatest following social isolation, less marked when 
stimulating nonsocial materials have been provided, and least following a 
control condition of no isolation. 


B. METHOD 


l. Subjects 


Ss were 18 boys and 18 girls of chronological age 7 years 5 months to 9 
years 6 months, pupils in a junior school. The average age of the boys and 
girls was, respectively, 8 years 6 months and 8 years 2 months, these 
averages being maintained within each experimental group. After matching 
for age and sex, assignment to the experimental groups was random. The 
female E was well known to all Ss. 


2. Apparatus 


The experimental task apparatus was a white box measuring 30 cm long 
X 22.5 cm high X 15 cm deep. Two holes of 4.5 cm diameter were situated 
10 cm apart in its top surface. Mounted centrally behind and between these 
holes was a panel measuring 9 cm long Х 10 cm high X 4 cm deep. A red 
light cover of 2 cm diameter was attached centrally on the front of this 
panel, and was illuminated by a foot-switch-operated 3.5 volt bulb. The 
light-operation apparatus was neither visible nor audible to Ss. A white 
trough measuring 10 cm high was attached to the front of the box, and 
measured 14 cm across at its widest part (i.e., where attached). At the 
beginning of each marble-dropping session, this trough was filled with 300 
colored glass marbles. The box interior was lined with foam rubber to 
minimize noise from the marbles dropping inside. Behind the box was a 
60-second stopclock, by which the E started and terminated the five- 


minute marble-dropping session, and from which the appropriate times for 
giving reinforcement could be noted. 
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3. Experimental Rooms 


The social isolation period took place in a small room used by the 
children to store classroom materials. For the isolation condition with 
stimulating nonsocial materials, the following articles were provided: 12 
colored felt-tip pens; 10 colored sheets of paper; a carton containing gum- 
med, colored paper shapes; and two books without illustrations of, or 
reference to, human beings. Four posters, without human content, were 
attached to the walls. These articles were absent in the isolation condition 
not designed to contain stimulating nonsocial materials. 

The test of reinforcer effectiveness took place in the school library, which 
was familiar to all Ss. 


4. Experimental Design 


A 3х2х2 factorial design was used, involving three types of isolation 
(social isolation, social isolation with stimulating nonsocial materials pro- 
vided, and a no-isolation control condition), two types of reinforcement 
(social and nonsocial) and a two-phase test of reinforcer effectiveness 
(baseline and conditioning phases). Six boys and six girls were assigned to 
each isolation condition, and subsequently three boys and three girls from 
each condition were socially reinforced, and three boys and three girls were 
nonsocially reinforced. 


5. Procedure 


The children had been told by their teacher that the E would be coming 
to ask some of them to play a game. Each S was tested individually: the E 
asked whether he or she would like to play the game. During the 1%- 
minute walk from the classroom to the isolation room, the E chatted with 
the $ about the lesson in which he had been taking part. On arrival at the 
isolation room, $$ were told: 

I'm afraid the game's not quite ready yet, but I don't want you to miss your 
turn, so I'd like you to wait in here for a few minutes until it's ready. Just sit 
there [indicating a chair] and ГЇЇ come and get you as soon as the game's ready. 
All right? I won't be long. 


Ss in the isolation condition in which stimulating nonsocial materials 
Were provided were told additionally: 


You can play with any of these things [indicating the books, etc. on the table] 
While you're waiting. 
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The E then left the room and closed the door. After the 10-minute 
isolation period she returned, saying: 


The game's ready now. Let's go upstairs and play it. 


The testing room was reached by ascending 12 stairs next to the isolation 
room. During this brief period no conversation took place, and the S saw 
no one other than the E. Ss in the control condition were taken straight to 
the marble-dropping task without experiencing a prior period of social 
isolation. 


6. Experimental Test 


On entering the testing room, the S sat in front of the marble-dropping 
apparatus. The E explained and demonstrated to the 5 that he could place 
the marbles in both holes, but was to pick up only one marble at a time 
from the trough. The E then sat behind the apparatus and told the S he 
could begin. 

The following instructions would be given where necessary: (a) If the S. 
talked or asked questions, the E would reply: “Just carry on, we'll talk 
afterwards." (b) If the S made more than 12 consecutive insertions into one 
hole, the E would say: *Remember you can use both holes." This instruc- 
tion would be given only in the baseline period. (c) If the S stopped 
responding, the E would say: “Carry on, Ill tell you when to stop.” 

Instruction (а) was used twice, (b) three times, and (с) once. No S failed 
to comply with the instructions. 


7. Response Measures 


The response to be reinforced was chosen randomly for each S before the 
experiment commenced, and is referred to as the designated response. 

The E recorded the number of marbles inserted into each hole during 
each minute of the test. The first minute, during which no reinforcement 
was given, was later used as an index of the S's base rate of response. 
Following this minute, without pause, began a four-minute period during 
Which reinforcement was dispensed four times per minute, at approxi- 
mately 15-second intervals, as the S placed a marble in the designated hole. 
Social reinforcement comprised the E smiling and warmly saying "very 
good"; nonsocial reinforcement comprised the red light flashing on for 
approximately one second, the E neither speaking nor smiling nor appear- 
ing to have anything to do with the flashing light. 
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C. RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the mean number of designated responses made during 
baseline and conditioning periods. 

The data were analyzed by means of a three-way analysis of variance 
using repeated measures. A significant result (F = 4.22, df = 1/30, p < .05) 
was obtained for trials for the designated (i.e., reinforced) response, indi- 
cating that reinforcement increased performance of the designated response 
for all groups. There were no significant effects for isolation treatment or 
for type of reinforcement, or for interactions between isolation treatment 
and type of reinforcement. A similar analysis on the nondesignated re- 
sponse showed no significant effects. An analysis of variance incorporating 
the main effect of sex of S yielded no significant differences between 
performance of boys and girls, either in the baseline or conditioning phases. 

TABLE 1 


MEAN NUMBER OF DESIGNATED RESPONSES MADE DURING 
BASELINE AND CONDITIONING PERIODS 


Type of 
Isolation reinforcement Baseline Conditioning 
condition given N period period^ t 
Social 6 18.2 18.0 78 
Social Nonsocial 6 16.8 18.2 72 
Social, with 
provision of 
stimulating Social 6 16.8 21.3 84 
nonsocial Nonsocial 6 17.5 17.2 81 
materials 
No isolation Social 6 16.7 18.7 1.22 
(control) Nonsocial 6 14.3 15.4 94 


* Average of responses made in each minute. 


D. DISCUSSION 


It appears that the procedure of using an E and experimental rooms 
familiar to the Ss constituted conditions of social isolation which were 
emotionally nonarousing, as predicted. The lack of differences in perfor- 
mance between Ss from the three isolation conditions detracts both from 
Social drive theory and from the general stimulus deprivation theory, but 
can be interpreted as supporting the arousal hypothesis, without using 
Conditions of induced arousal (e.g., 10) which might have obscured possible 
effects of social isolation per se. However, while the arousal hypothesis 
Proposed that social isolation effects result from the arousing nature of the 
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isolation experience, the present results suggest that in previous studies it 
has been the use of unfamiliar Es and experimental rooms that has been 
the source of arousal, and not the social isolation experience itself. 

Two factors should, however, be considered. First, the 10-minute isola- 
tion period may have been insufficient for an effect to appear, although 
Lewis (7) obtained an effect after three and 12 minutes' isolation but not 
after six or nine minutes, which would seem to argue against this possibil- 
ity. Prolonged social isolation periods might yield an effect even with the 
nonarousing procedure of the present study; ethically, however, children 
cannot be exposed to prolonged experimental isolation periods. Secondly, 
while previous studies have used children of various nationalities, having 
been carried out with American (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8), Canadian (9, 10, 11), 
and Israeli (6) Ss, in their respective countries, the difference between the 
present and previous results may partly reflect some cultural difference in 
British children's reactions to social isolation. 

Social and nonsocial reinforcement were equally effective; thus the social 
drive theory implication as to relative reinforcer effectiveness is not borne 
out, whereas the arousal hypothesis prediction is supported. The general 
stimulus deprivation hypothesis prediction is supported in part only, for 
while both types of reinforcement were equally effective, there was no 
decrement in effectiveness for the isolation condition in which stimulating 
nonsocial materials were provided, or for the no-isolation control condition. 

It is possible that the situation in which nonsocial reinforcement was 
delivered was not truly nonsocial; for Ss being socially reinforced, the light 
panel was present but inoperative, and for Ss receiving nonsocial rein- 
forcement the E was present but appeared to have nothing to do with the 
light that flashed on intermittently. The E's mere presence, however, may 
have added a social dimension to the supposedly nonsocial reinforcement, 
possibly increasing its effectiveness. 
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COGNITIVE DISSONANCE AND LOCUS OF CONTROL: 
INTERFACE OF TWO PARADIGMS* 


Emory University 


MICHAEL P. NICHOLS AND MARSHALL P. DUKE 


SUMMARY 


On the basis of a social learning theory analysis of the cognitive disso- 
nance effect, it was hypothesized that locus of control would mediate 
attitude change in a forced compliance paradigm (V = 90 male and female 
college students) The classical cognitive dissonance effect was obtained 
when freedom of choice was stressed, but when locus of control was 
removed as a covariate, the effect disappeared. Results are discussed as 
suggesting the desirability of considering S variables in future attitude 
change research. 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Although cognitive dissonance has been one of the most widely studied 
theories in personality and social psychology, the results of scores of. exper- 
iments have been inconsistent in confirming its major tenets. Festinger's (5) 
theory is based on the conviction that individuals strive for consistency in 
their thoughts, beliefs, and behavior. Tension, or dissonance, is said to 
result when any two such elements are contradictory. Dissonance is 
thought to be uncomfortable and to motivate individuals to achieve conso- 
nance by altering discrepant cognitions. 

Of a number of potentially dissonance-producing situations the one most 
widely investigated (with American Ss) has been the forced compliance 
paradigm. In this situation attitude change is examined following pressured 
compliance to a counterattitudinal act. According to Festinger's theory, the 
Magnitude of dissonance is positively related to the importance of the 
attitude and negatively related to the strength of the inducement. 
Maximum dissonance should result from justification that is just barely 


——_—— 
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sufficient to produce the behavior in question (7). One way to resolve this 
dissonance is to change the attitude. 

A typical experiment in the forced compliance literature involves 
measuring the effect of a counterattitudinal statement on subsequent at- 
titude change. Once compliance occurs, dissonance theory predicts that the 
smaller the reward, the greater the dissonance and subsequent attitude 
change. Festinger and Carlsmith (6) originally tested this prediction by 
varying the amount of reward given Ss who stated that a dull task was 
actually enjoyable. Consistent with dissonance theory, they found that Ss 
paid $1 changed their attitudes more than those given $20. Further support 
for the dissonance hypothesis was adduced by Cohen (2), who offered Ss 
varying amounts of money for writing an essay supporting the unpopular 
action of local police in a student demonstration. The results showed a 
negative linear relationship between attitude change and the amount of 
reward. 

Alternative hypotheses, leading to different predictions in the forced 
compliance paradigm, have been offered by several authors (e.g., 1, 3, 13). 
Two apparently contradictory conceptions have been proposed, one deriv- 
ing from dissonance theory, the other from incentive theory. While disso- 
nance theory predicts that attitude change is inversely related to the mag- 
nitude of incentive for counterattitudinal behavior, incentive theory (3, 13) 
predicts а positive relationship. One notable attempt to resolve the con- 
troversy between these two competing theories has been offered by Linder, 
Cooper, and Jones (11), who sought to demonstrate that the role of varia- 
tion in reward on attitude change depends on the presence or absence of 
freedom to comply. They reasoned that a dissonance prediction cannot be 
made unless the S freely makes the decision to comply after considering the 
incentive. Results of their study showed that amount of attitude change 
was positively related to reward levels in the no freedom condition and 
negatively in the free decision condition. 

Though suggestive, the Linder, Cooper, and Jones study has not re- 
solved the controversy. Instead, new hypotheses about situational variables 
continue to be postulated and tested (e. g., 1). However, despite a plethora 
of competing explanations, consensus has yet to emerge regarding the 
situational factors involved in attitude change in the forced compliance 
situation. 
Nue heroe (14, 16) suggests that such inconsistency might be 

ng Ss’ expectancies in addition to the situational vari- 
ables. We do not suggest that 5 variables are more critical than situational 


~ er 
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ones, nor that social learning theory is superior to dissonance theory. 
Instead, we believe that an attempt to bring together these two different 
research paradigms—in a synthetic, rather than competitive manner—may 
lead to increased understanding and enhanced prediction. 

Attitude change in a forced compliance situation was chosen as a prob- 
lem which lends itself to an examination of the interface between two 
different theoretical traditions. Using a methodology modeled after Cohen 
(2) and Linder, Cooper, and Jones (11), we examined the interaction 
between incentive and freedom to comply, and generalized expectancy of 
locus of control. 

The degree to which persons believe that events that occur in their lives 
are a result of their own initiatives (internal control) as opposed to being 
determined by luck or outside forces (external control) defines Rotter’s (15) 
locus of control concept. Locus of control has proved useful in understand- 
ing individual variation in complex social behaviors, including responsive- 
hess to influence (15). An S’s position on the internal-external continuum 
should theoretically help to account for differential attitude change in the 
forced compliance paradigm. The internally oriented person has been 
shown (8, 10) to be willful, almost negativistic, when pressured to change 
attitudes. By contrast, externals are more responsive to pressure and 
influence. Therefore, externals should be expected to change their attitudes 
more than internals in the forced compliance paradigm, independent of 
situational variables. In addition, however, if dissonance theory is correct, 
attitude change should vary inversely with incentive if Ss feel free to 
comply or not. The present study was designed to test the hypothesis that 
dissonance producing situational variables in the forced compliance para- 
digm will be mediated by the individual variable of Ss' expectancies of 
locus of control. 


B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 

introductory psychology courses 
this experiment (42 male, and 48 
ents in psychology served 


Ninety undergraduate volunteers from 
at Emory University participated as Ss in 
female). Two male and two female graduate stud 


as experimenters. à (s 
The procedure was similar to that of Linder, Cooper, and Jones $ 

— 
were not analyzed. Three of these were 


‚ 1 Four more Ss were actually tested, but their data z i 
initially in favor of de counterattitudinal за] proposition, and one recognized the study as a hoax. 
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However, instead of writing essays favoring a speaker ban, Ss were asked 
to write in support of extending classes an additional day each week. At 
Emory there is a long and very popular tradition of not holding classes on 
Wednesday. “Wonderful Wednesday” is cherished by students and faculty 
alike, and we assumed that writing essays favoring its abolition would 
definitely run counter to students’ attitudes. 

Ss were randomly assigned to one of 16 conditions, consisting of the 
following: male or female Ss, male or female Es, freedom or no freedom to 
comply, and low ($1.50) or high ($5.00) incentive. 


2. Procedure 


Ss were tested individually. In the free decision condition, they were told 
that the decision to participate was entirely their own, and they would 
receive research credit in either case. In the no freedom condition, it was 
assumed that they would comply. All Ss were paid in advance: $1.50 in the 
low incentive condition and $5.00 in the high. The following rationale was 
given: 


The Administration has asked the Psychology Department to conduct a study of 

the potential impact of extending classes to an extra day a week. It has been 

found that one very effective way of getting arguments on opposite sides is to 

ask people to write brief essays favoring only one side. We already have enough 

essays opposing Wednesday classes; now we're getting essays favoring this 

change. We think we know pretty much how students feel about this matter. 

- . . [Here the E paused and waited for a comment to confirm S opposition.] 
Ss were given 20 minutes to write, and after the essays were collected, they 
filled out two measures: (а) an attitude scale on changing the no- 
Wednesday-class policy and (b) the adult form of the Nowicki-Strickland 
locus of control scale (12). Finally, each S was interviewed, thoroughly 
debriefed, cautioned not to discuss the study, and allowed to keep $2.00. 


C. RESULTS 


A four-way analysis of variance was performed on the attitude change 
scores. The predicted effect of cognitive dissonance, as manifested by the 
reward X freedom of choice interaction, was significant (F = 8.92,} < 
01). Newman-Keuls analyses applied to this interaction indicated that Ss 
in the $5-no freedom condition changed significantly more (p < .05) than 
either of the nondissonance conditions ($1.50-no freedom and $5.00-free 
choice). There was no statistical difference between the dissonance produc- 
ing conditions. Further, the $1.50-free choice condition showed a tendency 
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(p < .10) to differ from the two nondissonance procedures. Although sex of 
the E was also significant (F = 6.50, p < .05), it must be noted that this 
factor did not interact with the dissonance effect. 

A Pearson product-moment correlation was calculated between Ss' locus 
of control scores and attitude change. The resultant 7 of .23 (p < .05) was 
not so large as to indicate that a major proportion of the variance was 
attributable to this generalized expectancy. However, this level of relation- 
ship is optimal for the consideration of locus of control as a covariance of 
the obtained attitude changes (4). 

To determine whether or not the removal of the locus of control variable 
would dissipate the cognitive dissonance effect (as theoretically expected 
from our social leaning theory analysis), an analysis of covariance was 
performed. The result of this was a new F value for the reward freedom of 
choice interaction of 1.80, p > .10. Thus, when locus of control was 
removed from the data, the cognitive dissonance effect (or more accurately, 
the effect that may have been thought to be due to cognitive dissonance) 
disappeared. 

To test the hypothesis that the source of most of the attitude change was 
from the externals, another analysis was performed. Here Ss were classed 
as either internal or external via a median split of locus of control scores, 
and their mean attitude changes were compared. The mean change for 
externals was 7.27 points; for internals, 5.80. Examination of these data 
resulted in a ¢ of 3.14, 78 df, p < .05. Thus the externals changed 
significantly more, regardless of condition, than the internals; this is a well 
documented phenomenon in locus of control research as reviewed by Lef- 
court (10). 


D. DISCUSSION 


There has been a long history of conflicting findings in the cognitive 
dissonance literature. Specifically, results are sometimes clearly as pre- 
dicted and, at other times, contradictory and difficult to interpret. The 
Present study was designed to determine if an S variable known to mediate 
the effectiveness of behavioral and attitudinal manipulations in a large 
Series of theoretically separate investigations (9, 10) could serve as a 
Mediator for the situational, cognitive dissonance effect as well. It has been 
amply demonstrated that persons with internal locus of control orientations 
are markedly resistant to external efforts to alter their attitudes; it seemed 
appropriate, therefore, to expect that similar results would obtain in the 
classical forced choice dissonance paradigm. 
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Our data suggest that at least one important source of variance has been 
ignored by previous dissonance theorists and researchers. Locus of control 
was not only correlated with attitude change, but when removed as a 
covariate, the seemingly powerful (» « .01) cognitive dissonance effect was 
gone. Could similar results without the covariance analysis have yielded 
misleading conclusions in the past? For example, it is known that younger 
people tend to be more external, as do persons with little education and 
those from lower classes. Perhaps, the very populations upon which previ- 
ous studies have been performed have had as much to do with the out- 
comes as the “dissonance” itself. We propose that a reconsideration of the 
research methodology in dissonance studies is in order because subject 
variables, such as locus of control and others yet to be identified, must be 
controlled if a nonconfounded understanding of cognitive dissonance is to 
be achieved. 
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A SCALE FOR ASSESSING ATTITUDES TOWARD 
ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY* 


Michigan State University 
Јонм W. LouNSBURY! AND Louis С. ToRNATZKY 


SUMMARY 


The dimensionality of attitudes toward environmental quality was inves- 
tigated in three separate studies of 660 undergraduates and adult citizens, 
207 middle-class housewives, and 51 members of environmental groups. A 
three-dimensional scale was developed, representing concerns for environ- 
mental degradation, environmental action, and overpopulation. Members 
of environmental action organizations were found to have significantly 
higher scores for each of the three dimensions than middle-class citizens. 
Global attitudinal concern for environmental degradation and for environ- 
mental action were typically found to be better predictors of general levels 
of behavioral involvement in action than of single activities. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


With increasing awareness of the severity and complexity of problems of 
pollution and environmental degradation (2) has come an expansion of 
Scientific research focused on issues relating to environmental quality. 
Psychology has been slow to respond to the challenge of this area of study. 
Although occasional calls for research by psychologists have been made 
(e-g., 3), very little empirical research has been done. 

In particular there has been a paucity of research on attitudes toward 
environmental quality and the relationship of such attitudes to behaviors 
Televant to the reduction of environmental problems. This type of research 
is needed to provide a first step toward our theoretical understanding of the 
Psychological response to environmental quality, as well as to furnish 
indicators which can be used to assess the impact of ameliorative pro- 
grams. For example, a scale which measures concern for environmental 
‘ne Es. 
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quality can be used to study the relationship of such attitudes to other 
psychological variables, as well as to assess the effects of an environmental 
education program designed to change people's affective orientation toward 
ecological problems. 

Therefore, the purpose of this research was to (а) investigate the dimen- 
sionality of attitudes toward environmental quality, (b) develop a scale for 
the assessment of such attitudes, (c) and explore the relationship of attitu- 
dinal and behavioral involvement in the maintenance of environmental 
quality. 


B. STUDY 1 
1. Method 


With the use of a panel of four judges composed of two psychology 
graduate students and two members of a state environmental action orga- 
nization, a 78-item attitude questionnaire was constructed. The items rep- 
resented a variety of content domains including issues of overpopulation, 
pollution, economic materialism, conservation, and environmental action. 
Assessment of each item was tapped by a six-point Likert scale without a 
neutral point ranging from strongly agree to strongly disagree. The ques- 
tionnaire was administered to a group of 490 undergraduate students at 


Michigan State University and to 170 adult citizens of a nearby residential 
community. 


2. Results 


The responses were analyzed by means of the BC-TRY (8) system of 
cluster analysis. The six distinct oblique cluster domains which emerged 
can be characterized as concerns for environmental degradation, environ- 
mental action, overpopulation, visual esthetics, outdoor recreation, and 


economic materialism. 
C. STUDY 2 
1. Method 


: Based on the results of Study 1, a 26-item scale was developed with 
items obtained from the six clusters. This scale was administered to 207 
adult middle-class? housewives as part of a larger study (6) of a community 


* Middle-class in this study was defined by membership i i 
i ership in census tracts and blocks having 
above aveg property values for housing units in the city in which this EAE солени, тһе 
rage property value as defined by the 1970 census data was $17,800. 
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environmental education program. Involvement in activities which can be 
practiced at the household level and which contribute to the maintenance 
of environmental quality (such as purchasing returnable bottles) were also 
assessed for these Ss. 

The behavioral involvement subscale contained 11 items tapping fre- 
quency of activities, such as recycling paper and glass, using less detergent 
than the manufacturer recommended, and placing a brick (or a stoppered 
container) in the water tank of a toilet—or bending the float rod—to 
conserve water when flushing. The items were obtained from behavioral 
checklists prescribed by national environmental action groups (7). For most 
of the items frequency was measured on a six-point scale ranging from 
Never to Always, with the water conservation item mentioned above being 
measured on a dichotomous, yes/no scale. There were five behavioral 
involvement items corresponding to the five attitude items composing the 
concern for environmental action dimension. 


2. Results 


The responses to the attitude items were again cluster analyzed by means 
of the BC-TRY program. Only three of the original factors emerged— 
concern for environmental degradation, concern for environmental action, 
and concern for overpopulation. These factors and the average endorse- 
ment of their constituent items are presented below in Table 1. 

After reversing items with negative loadings, composite factor scores for 
each of the three clusters were obtained by standardizing the component 
Score values for each item in a cluster and summing them to form standard- 
ized composite scores (5) with a mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 10. 

A cluster analysis failed to generate any behavioral involvement clusters; 
therefore, two types of behavioral involvement composite variables were 
arbitrarily formed by the standardized sum scores of (а) all 11 items, and 
(0) five items corresponding to the items in the concern for environmental 
action attitude cluster. 

The composite attitude variables were correlated with the individual and 
composite behavioral involvement items by using Pearson product-moment 
and point-biserial correlation coefficients. The average correlation between 
the concern for environmental degradation, environmental action, and 
overpopulation variables with the individual behavioral involvement items 
was .17, .25, and .03, respectively, with no correlation exceeding .48 in 
absolute value. Table 2 displays the correlations among the composite 
variables. 
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TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN COMPOSITE VARIABLES 

Variable 1 2 3 4 5 
1. Concern for environmental degradation = .37* -31* .34* .33* 
2. Concern for environmental action X .34* :59* .59* 
3. Concern for overpopulation - .09 .06 
4. Sum of 11 behavioral involvement items = .87* 
5. Sum of six behavioral involvement items = 

* p < .01. 


As might be expected, the attitude variable dealing with concern for 
environmental action correlated highest with the two behavioral involve- 
ment variables, followed by the concern for environmental degradation 
variable and the concern for overpopulation variable, which did not corre- 
late significantly with either of the composite behavioral involvement vari- 
ables. However, concern for overpopulation problems correlated signifi- 
cantly and inversely with the S’s number of children (r = —.30, p < .01), 
while the other two attitude variables did not correlate significantly with 
the S’s number of children (r = —.10 andr = .01, respectively, for con- 
cern for environmental degradation and concern for environmental action). 


D. STUDY 3 
1. Method 


Ап environmental attitude inventory containing all of the items used in 
Study 2 (plus 26 extra attitude items) was administered to 51 members of 
national, state, and local environmental action groups—such as the na- 
tional and regional chapters of the Sierra Club—attending a one-day work- 
Shop on environmental action issues in Lansing, Michigan. The items 
were filled out prior to the workshop sessions. 


2. Results 


As in the previous study, factor scores were obtained for each S on the 
three dimensions of concern for environmental degradation, environmental 
action, and overpopulation. With the use of the “known-groups” approach 
to construct validation (1), the composite attitude scores of the 51 members 
of environmental organizations were contrasted with those of the 207 


housewives from Study 2. The results of / tests showed that the environ- 
Кут additional items of Study 3 will 

* A list of the 26 items used in Studies 2 and 3 and the 26 additional items of Study 3 wi 
be furnished by the er author to qualified investigators upon request to the address shown 
at the end of this article. 
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mental organization members scored significantly higher on concern for 
environmental degradation ( = 5.26, ġ < .001), concern for environmental 
action (t = 4.74, p < .001), and concern for overpopulation (t = 4.55, p < 
.001). 


E. DISCUSSION 


The present findings indicate that there are at least three relatively 
distinct dimensions of attitudes toward environmental quality, which have 
been labelled in this study as concern for environmental degradation, 
concern for environmental action, and concern for overpopulation. 

Verbal commitment as indicated by endorsement of the attitude items 
was higher for all Ss than behavioral commitment as tapped by the items 
representing behavioral involvement in environmental action. However, 
significant attitude-behavior relationships were discovered. An examination 
of the relationship of the three attitude dimensions to behaviors which can 
be practiced on the household level to help maintain environmental quality 
revealed that concern for environmental action provided the best predictor 
of action, followed by concern for environmental degradation. Concern for 
overpopulation did not correlate significantly with any of the behavioral 
involvement measures, but did correlate significantly and negatively with 
the number of children an S had. That is, women who expressed higher 
levels of concern with population problems had fewer children. 

The global attitude score for concern for environmental degradation or 
action was typically a better predictor of general levels of behavioral 
involvement than of single activities. In this respect, the present findings 
are similar to those reported by Fishbein and Azjen (4) in which attitudes 
toward religion were found to be correlated more highly with multiple sets 
of behaviors than with individual behavioral acts. 

Evidence for the validity of the three subscales of attitudes toward 
environmental quality was furnished by contrasting dimension scores of 
members of environmental organizations and middle-class housewives. 
Environmental organization members displayed significantly higher levels 
of attitudinal concern for environmental degradation, environmental ac- 
tion, and overpopulation. 

Because of the preliminary nature of this line of investigation, attempts 
should be made to replicate and extend these findings with new item and $ 
samples. The three-dimensional scale reported here should provide both 
applied and basic researchers with a short inventory which can be used to 
obtain relatively valid indices of attitudes toward environmental quality. 


~ 


7. 


8. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL NOTES 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide comparable data from two or more societies through the use of 
a standard measuring instrument; additional details concerning the results 
can be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator. 
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THE EFFECT OF URBANIZATION ON SOURCES OF JOB 
SATISFACTION AMONG BLACK SUPERVISORS 
IN SOUTH AFRICA* 


University of the Witwatersrand, South Africa 


CHRISTOPHER ORPEN 


SUMMARY 


To test the view that “urban” and “rural” workers in the same job derive 
satisfaction from different aspects in the work situation, 42 black super- 
visors were divided into urban and rural groups in terms of the number of 
years spent in a city or town. Among the urban group, the correlation 
between satisfaction with content job factors and overall job satisfaction, 
as measured by the Brayfield-Rothe index, was significantly greater than 
that between context factors and overall job satisfaction. Among the rural 
group, the position was reversed. 

А 


Previous studies in the United States»? have shown that “urban” and 
"rural" workers in the same jobs tend to derive feelings of job satisfaction 
from different sources in their work environment. It is argued that this is 
mainly because workers from urban and rural backgrounds hold different 
expectations as to what they should receive from the work situation for 
their services. The present study investigated whether “urban” and “rural” 
black workers in South Africa would also derive satisfaction mainly from 
different job aspects. 


co, Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on сше oor О 
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The Ss were 42 male black factory supervisors, with an average age of 
37.6 years and each with at least nine years of formal schooling, each of 
whom (a) indicated the number of years they had lived in an urban area (a 
city or town of *white" South Africa), (b) completed the Brayfield-Rothe 
index of overall job satisfaction,? and (c) answered the Halpern job factor 
questionnaire,* which required them to indicate the extent of their satisfac- 
tion with four content factors (achievement, advancement, nature of work 
itself, responsibility) and four context factors (company policy, supervision, 
interpersonal relations, working conditions). 

Ss were divided at the median into an “urban” and a “rural” group in 
terms of the number of years they had lived in a city or town of “white” 
South Africa. The urban group had spent an average of 18.4 years in a city 
or town and the rural group an average of 6.6 years. Since the two groups 
did not differ significantly in mean age, this meant that the urban group 
had spent a proportionately larger amount of their lives in an urban area 
than the rural group. The rural group obtained a significantly higher (р < 
.01) mean score (X = 77.6) on the index of overall job satisfaction than the 
urban group (X = 64.4). Among the rural Ss the correlation between 
overall job satisfaction and satisfaction with the context factors (r — .48) 
was significantly greater (р < .05) than that with the content factors (r = 
.20). Among the urban Ss the position was reversed, with the correlation 
between overall job satisfaction and satisfaction with the content factors (r 
= .64) being significantly greater (ф < .05) than that with the context 
factors (r — .37). On the Halpern questionnaire, there was no significant 
difference (р > .05) between the satisfaction of the urban group and the 
rural group with the content factors, but the rural group was significantly 
(P > .01) more satisfied with the context factors than the urban group. 
These results suggest that the urbanized black workers of the present study 
obtained feelings of job satisfaction more from content or intrinsic factors 
in the work situation, whereas their nonurbanized counterparts in the same 
job derived their feelings of job satisfaction more from context or extrinsic 
factors. 
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REPLICATIONS AND REFINEMENTS 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide useful data substantiating, not substantiating, or refining what 
we think we know; additional details concerning the results can be obtained 
by communicating directly with the investigator or, when indicated, by 
requesting supplementary material from Microfiche Publications. 


The Journal of Social Psychology, 1977, 101, 309-310. 


INTERNAL-EXTERNAL LOCUS OF CONTROL AND 
INFORMATION-SEEKING IN A COLLEGE 
ACADEMIC SITUATION* 


University of Manitoba 


TERRY J. PROCIUK AND LAWRENCE J. BREEN 


Several investigations have demonstrated that internals more actively 
seek information relevant to personal goals than externals who perceive 
reinforcements to be controlled by powerful others, luck, chance, or fate.! 
Such findings are congruent with the theoretical formulation of the locus of 
control dimension. Specifically, an internal orientation (i.e., the belief that 
reinforcements are contingent upon ability and effort) implies an active, 
inquiring attitude in many life situations to improve one's opportunity for 
Success experiences.? The present study examined the relationship between 
internal-external locus of control and information-seeking in a college aca- 
demic situation. It was predicted that internals would demonstrate greater 
Seeking of information relevant to the completion of academic course 
requirements than externals. К 

55, 76 students enrolled іп a third-year psychology course at the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba, were administered the Rotter I-E scale.? A median-split 
of I-E scale scores (Mdn. = 11) was used to classify Ss into internal and 


external groups. The evaluation format for the psychology course consisted 
ee 
ЫХ Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, оп October 7, 1975. 
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of two examinations and a common-topic term paper. Five weeks prior to 
each examination, the students received a set of eight study questions. The 
examinations consisted of two questions from the set, selected immediately 
prior to the test period. In their preparation of study questions and term 
papers, all students were encouraged to consult with the instructor and 
teaching assistant. Such consultation was intended to provide the students 
with reference to source materials and with answers to general questions. А 
consultation record was maintained of all students who sought such infor- 
mation throughout the 12-week semester. 

The cumulative record showed a total of 61 consultations, 43 of which 
were initiated by internals. These data indicated that internals sought 
information more actively than externals, x? (1) = 10.26, p < .01. Since it 
was possible that a few internals seeking information frequently had ac- 
counted for the greater number of consultations, a further analysis was 
calculated. Results indicated that of the 34 students who sought informa- 
tion during the semester, 23 were internals. This analysis indicated, x? (1) 
= 4.24, p < .05, that a greater number of internals than externals re- 
quested course-relevant information. 

To determine whether internals used gained information more effectively 
than externals, final course grades were examined. An analysis of the 
grades of those students who sought informátion provided some evidence, 
albeit weak, that internals obtained higher course grades than externals, ¢ 
(32) = 1.56, p < .07. A similar comparison of the final course grades of 
those internals versus externals who did not seek information was not 
significant, t (40) = .79. 

The results of the present study support the prediction that internals 
more actively seek and acquire information relevant to college academics 
than externals. The data further suggest that internals, compared to exter- 
nals, may use gained academic information more effectively. However, 
further research on the question of reinforcement expectancies and use of 
academic information is considered necessary, in view of recent studies 
demonstrating the complexity of the relationship between locus of control 
and college academic performance.* 


Military Leadership and Management Department 
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RISKY SHIFT OR CONFUSED SUBJECTS?* 


lona College апа University of Cincinnati 
PETER H. REINGEN AND JEROME B. KERNAN 


Findings by Reingen! suggest that some Ss, when they are pretested in 
the standard risky shift experiment, misunderstand the inverse relationship 
between probability and risk of the Kogan and Wallach choice dilemma 
instrument. Thus, the present study was undertaken to assess the validity 
of the magnitude, as well as direction, of shift scores. 

Ss were 86 paid undergraduate students at the University of Cincinnati. 
А two-stage random assignment produced two conditions: I, composed of 
14 groups of three persons each and one of two persons; and II, composed 
of 14 three-person groups. Stimuli in both conditions were four risky shift 
items (items 4, 6, 7, and 11) taken from the Kogan and Wallach choice 
dilemma instrument. Standard task instructions were used in both condi- 
tions, except that, for Condition II S only, these instructions were ex- 
panded to include numerical examples to illustrate the instrument's inverse 
relationship between probability and risk. The procedure followed the 
standard risky shift paradigm with the exception that, immediately after 
the pretest, the Ss were told the following: "Suppose there are two partici- 
pants in this experiment who just completed the questionnaire you now 
have in front of you. Let's call them A and B. Take a look at the first 
Situation on your questionnaire. Suppose that A checked three chances in 
10 and that B checked seven chances in 10. Of the two, who took the 
greater risk?" S indicated their beliefs in private by checking one of three 
alternatives—A, B, or U (for unsure). : 

While nine (20%) of the 44 Ss in Condition I gave incorrect responses to 
this validity check (six B's and three U's), only two of 42 Ss in Condition II 
(one B and one U) were incorrect (x? = 3.475, df=1,p< 19. At the 
&roup level, Condition I had only seven of its 15 groups (47%) with no B or 
U responses, while in Condition II the respective numbers were 12 (8590) of 
14 (x? = 5.425, df = 1, p « .02). When groups were partitioned according 
CC 
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to whether they were valid (all members checked A in the validity exercise; 
N = 19) or invalid (at least one member checked either B or U; N = 10), 
the pre-to-group consensus (p < .10) and pre-to-post risky shifts (p « .05) 
were found to be significant regardless of this validity partitioning. How- 
ever, the valid pre-to-group consensus risky shifts were only —.74 on the 
average, while the invalid counterpart showed a significantly greater aver- 
age risky shift of —2.80 (£ = 2.12, df = 27, p < .05). Similarly, in the 
pre-to-post case, the partitioning yielded average risky shifts of —.80 and 
—1.30, respectively (¢ = .80, df = 27, p > .10). 

This study thus replicates the previous finding.! Although the number of 
confused Ss was relatively small, the number of groups they could affect 
was potentially very large, with the result that greater and statistically 
more significant shifts in the risky direction occurred for those groups 
containing at least one member with an invalid pretest score. These riskier 
shifts may have been due in part to an invalid member’s correction of his 
original anchor-point mistake. If one follows a popular explanation of the 
risky shift and assumes that risk is a value that most Ss, including those 
with invalid scores, wish to display, then many of the invalid Ss actually 
display conservative values as pretest scores, a fact which remains un- 
covered until group discussion occurs and further clarifies the task. 
Department of Marketing 
College of Business 
University of South Carolina 
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INFLUENCE UPON IMITATIVE AGGRESSION OF 
AN IMITATING PEER* 


Newcomb College of Tulane University 


MARIANNE O'CARROLL, EDGAR O'NEAL,! PETER MCDONALD, 
AND RANDALL HORI 


Laboratory investigations of the observational learning of aggression 
have typically provided a solitary child with an opportunity to imitate the 
behavior of a filmed model. However, in everyday life, a child is usually 
not isolated when witnessing or imitating aggression. The few experiments 
that have tested for imitative aggression in naturalistic settings? have not 
systematically varied behavioral characteristics of potential coactors. 

In the case of a socially prohibited behavior like aggression, children 
probably experience uncertainty about the appropriateness of imitating; it 
has been reported that as many as two-thirds of 5s remain motionless 
during testing.? The behavior of peers who also may have seen the model's 
behavior may be decisive in producing sufficient disinhibition for imitative 
aggression to occur. 

Eighty four- and five-year-old boys (average age 57.2 months), together 
With a young confederate (c), viewed a five-minute silent film of a peer 
model in a room with an assortment of toys either attack a Bobo doll 
(aggressive model) or play nonaggressively (nonaggressive model). Then 
each S was allowed to play for three minutes with the toys (including the 
Bobo doll) shown in the films, together with either the C with whom they 
had viewed the film (same peer) or another C (different peer). After remain- 
ing motionless for 10 seconds, the C engaged in behavior similar to that 
either in the aggressive film (aggressive peer) or in the nonaggressive film 
——— 
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(nonaggressive peer). During this testing period, an unseen observer (blind 
to model condition) categorized the S's behavior during each of the 18 
10-second intervals either as Imitative Aggression (similar to the aggressive 
model's behavior), Imitative Nonaggression (similar to the other model's 
behavior), Motionless, or Other. The Ss were randomly assigned to the 
eight cells of the 2 X 2х 2 design. 

An ANOVA on 10-second intervals during which the child imitated the 
model's behavior yielded reliable effects only for a model X peer's behavior 
interaction (F = 17.54, df = 1/72, p < .001). Boys shown the aggressive 
film imitated more (F = 24.11, df = 1/72, p < .01) if the peer aggressed (X 
= 8.1) than if not (X = 3.5); but after seeing the nonaggressive film there 
was only a slight tendency for the S's imitation to be greater if the peer was 
nonaggressive (X = 3.7) than not (X = 3.5). Also, for motionlessness а 
model X peers behavior interaction (F = 4.27, df = 1/72, p < .05) 
obtained; when the peer's behavior was inconsistent with the model's, there 
was more motionlessness (X = 8.9) than when consistent (X = 5.6). 

In this sample at least, young boys imitated more and were motionless 
less in the presence of a peer who also imitated, a relationship that was 
stronger when the model's behavior had been aggressive. Finally, the peer 
exerted this influence upon imitation whether or not present with the S 
earlier while viewing the model's behavior. 
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A NOTE ON THE RELIABILITY OF THE SHIPWRECK TEST* 


The Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, New York 


CHARLES E. SCHAEFER AND STEVEN KRONBERGER 


Previous studies have described the validity of a new measure of social 
interest, the Shipwreck Test.! These investigations revealed that the test is 
highly correlated with more traditional measures of social attraction, such 
as Moreno’s sociometric analysis and Kuethe's social schemas.” Although 
simple and easy to administer, the Shipwreck Test provides a wealth of 
information about a child’s feelings towards other people—particularly his 
family, teachers, and friends. 

Administration of the Shipwreck Test involves showing a child a picture 
of a sinking ship with six lifeboats launched alongside. The child is also 
shown paper cutout figures of a six-member family (parents, grandparents, 
boy, and girl), together with a cutout of a friend, a teacher, a cat, a T.V. 
set, and a cart full of food.? The examiner then asks the child taking the 
test to imagine that the figures represent himself, his family, his teacher, 
pet, etc. The child is asked to select one figure to be saved in each of the six 
lifeboats, then to choose four more figures who will probably be saved by 
clinging to four pieces of driftwood. The final figure must be left to go 
down with the ship. Based on the order of the child’s selections, each of the 
11 figures receives a rank score ranging from 1 (assigned to first lifeboat) to 
11 (left on sinking ship). Thus a high score indicates that the child has more 
social concern for that figure. i | Л 

The purpose of the present study was to conduct a preliminary investiga- 
tion of the test-retest reliability of the Shipwreck Test. To this end, the test 
was individually administered to a group of 30 preadolescent boys ages 8 to 
12. The boys were residing in two cottages of a large residential treatment 
center for emotionally disturbed boys. The ethnic distribution of the boys 
was 15 black, 13 white, and two Puerto Rican. The second administration 


of the test was conducted four to six weeks after the initial testing. The 
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results of a Spearman rank-order correlation between the two sets of 
scores, for each of the 11 figures, is as follows: mother (.98), father (.92), 
grandmother (.97), grandfather (.96), self (.99), sister (.97), friend (.96), 
teacher (.94), cat (.98), food (.96), T.V. (.99). 

The order in which the figures are listed above is also the modal rank 
given to each figure by the Ss. It is apparent from the reliability coefficients 
that the rank order assigned to the figures by each S was highly stable 
across administrations. А subsequent analysis in which rho's were com- 
puted separately for the black and white boys revealed no significant 
differences between groups. Thus the Shipwreck Test seems to be a promis- 
ing instrument for further research. 

The Children's Village 
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PERFORMANCE CUE, APPROVAL MOTIVATION, AND 
ADOPTION OF SUBJECT ROLES* 


Duke University Medical Center and Mitre Corporation 


Morris A. OKUN AND ЈОЅЕРН Н. ЅАЅҒҮ 


ject role. 


experiment.? 


performance should increase by 20 telephone numbers. 
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Adair and Schacter have suggested that researchers working in the area 
of subject roles in laboratory experiments should attempt to specify the 
underlying characteristics, situational or individual, which determine 
which roles will be adopted.! The present investigation was directed to- 
ward determining whether one specific personality variable, need for ap- 
proval, moderates the adoption of a “cooperative” or “apprehensive” sub- 


The Ss were 40 female students, all volunteers, in an introductory 
educational psychology course at The Pennsylvania State University. The 
Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale, which served as the measure of 
need for approval, was administered to the Ss two weeks prior to the 


The procedure was similar to the one used by Adair and Schacter. The Е 
asked each S to practice copying telephone numbers from a long list onto a 
blank response form. When the seven minute time limit had expired, the Ё 
informed the S that there would be a five minute rest period. When the rest 
period was over, the E returned to the experimental chamber with a new 
list of telephone numbers and a numbered response form. The E gave the 
instructions appropriate to the experimental condition. In the Decrease Cue 
(DC) condition, Ss were given a plausible hypothesis concerning why their 
performance should decrease by 20 telephone numbers. In the Increase Cue 
(IC) condition, Ss were given a plausible hypothesis concerning why their 


The dependent variable in the study was the difference between the 
| number of phone numbers copied during the practice trial and test trial. 
The difference scores were analyzed via a 2X 2 ANOVA by the method of 
unweighted means. Results of this analysis indicated a significant interac- 
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tion between Performance Cue and Approval Need [F (1, 36) = 4.50, р < 
.05]. The significant interaction was further analyzed with the use of the 
Behrens-Fischer ¢ statistic. These tests indicated that (a) approval indepen- 
dent Ss did not alter the nature of their performance on the test trial 
regardless of the hypothesis conveyed by the E Qüc = 7.12, Xoo = 5.50); 
and (b) approval dependent Ss increased their scores more in the IC 
condition (X — 12.92) than they did in the DC condition [CX = .30); (20) = 
5.03, p < .001]. 

The results indicate that approval motivation moderates the adoption of 
subject roles. The results also allow explication of the problem of compet- 
ing roles and the question of the relative potency of these roles. The mean 
difference scores for Ss of the DC condition of this study (X = + 2.90) and 
for Ss in an identical condition in the Adair and Schacter study orgies 
—1.81) indicate that Ss are not really cooperating (confirming the E’s 
hypotheses). For instance, an $ who copied 80 numbers during the practice 
trial, and was told it was hypothesized that he would copy 60 numbers 
during the real trial, might copy 78 numbers. This is hardly a confirmation 
of the experimental hypothesis. A more realistic interpretation of these 
results would characterize the S’s performance as a compromise strategy 
between “cooperating” and “looking good.” 


Center for the Study of Aging and Human Development 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under this heading appear summaries of data which, in 500 words or 
less, would increase our comprehension of socially compelling problems, 
hopefully move us somewhat closer to a solution, and clearly show promise 
of transcending their own origin in the Zeitgeist; additional details con- 
cerning the results can be obtained by communicating directly with the 
investigator or, when indicated, by requesting supplementary material from 
Microfiche Publications. 
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COMPARISON OF ATTITUDES TOWARD SEXUAL INTIMACY 
IN PROSTITUTES AND COLLEGE COEDS* 


Clemson University 


C. Davip Тоіллѕом,!° JosePH G. NESBITT, AND J. D. FREY 


According to Katz, attitudes serve a variety of functions including ad- 
justment and ego-defense.* In contrast with consistency approaches, the 
functional approach to attitudes implies that frequently the congruence of 
one's attitudes with the surrounding cultural milieu should be more impor- 
tant to individuals than consistency between one's own attitude and be- 
havior. It was predicted that prostitutes would be likely to hold quite 
conservative attitudes toward sex for adjustment and ego-defensive reasons 
but that college coeds whose behavior is probably more conservative than 
the expressed norms in their cultural milieu would for the same functional 
reasons express more liberal attitudes toward sex. f 

Twenty prostitutes, 20 coeds, and 20 secretary-clerks were recruited 
from the Clemson-Greenville, South Carolina/Atlanta, Georgia area. All Ss 
were unmarried with ages ranging from 18-24 years. Each $ was ap- 
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proached by the same investigator who requested her aid in a psychological 
study by completing a sexual intimacy questionnaire.* A 10-item Guttman 
type questionnaire was administered. Scores ranged from 0-10, with higher 
Scores representing more highly permissive attitudes toward sexual inti- 
macy. Questions were scored by counting the items with which the Ss 
agreed. 

Ss’ responses were analyzed by a simple analysis of variance, F (2, 57) = 
12.38, p < .0001. A t test for differences among several means revealed that 
both the coed group and the control group differed significantly from the 
prostitutes, but did not differ from each other. In order to test the uni- 
dimensionality of the questionnaire, a chi square test was computed. 
Results demonstrate that the proportion of Ss agreeing with particular 
items did not differ as a function of the group, X? (18) = 20.60, p < .25. 

The results provide support for the hypothesis that prostitutes are likely 
to have more conservative attitudes toward sexual intimacy than college 
coeds or women who, presumably, come from the same socioeconomic 
backgrounds as themselves and who have not gone to college. 

One explanation may be that prostitutes' attitudes toward intimacy serve 
а kind of ego-defense function, enabling them to appear normal to them- 
selves. In the case of coeds, attitudes toward intimacy would serve a kind 
of adjustive function, enabling them to feel more a part of the liberal milieu 
of the college campus. However, since the attitudes of the control group 
was the same as the coeds, this would suggest a more broadly based milieu 
of reference for these two groups. Secondly, it might be that the attitudes 
expressed by the different groups of Ss represent their “true” feelings. If 
this is the case, then the reason may be relatively simple. For example, 
prostitutes, considering the nature of their profession, are much more likely 
to have had unpleasant sexual experiences than either of the other two 
groups, and this might have a profound effect on their attitudes toward 
intimacy. 

Department of Clinical Psychology 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 30602 
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MISDEMEANANTS AND MINOR FELONS: 
A 12-MONTH FOLLOW-UP*! 


Rutgers University and Fordham University 


NATHANIEL J. PALLONE AND JAMES J. HENNESSEY 


Several investigations have examined correlates of recidivism among 
criminal offenders confined to prisons following conviction for relatively 
serious felony,? but few have addressed recidivism among offenders 
confined to "jail" settings following conviction for misdemeanor or rela- 
tively minor felony. By far more numerous, the latter population is thought 
to constitute the "revolving door" clientele of the criminal justice system. 

The study described in this note examined correlates of recidivism 
among 160 male offenders (mean age = 30; 4296 white, 41% black, 1696 
Puerto Rican) released from a county jail in a major New England city 
following expiration of sentence (on average: 165 days) for their "target" 
confinements. Ss represented the entire population released between May 
and November 1972. Recidivism was operationally defined by member- 
ship in one of three groups 12 months after release: (a) incarcerated in a jail 
following subsequent conviction for misdemeanor or minor felony; (b) 
incarcerated in a prison following subsequent conviction for relatively more 
serious felony; (c) at liberty. 

Bivariate relationships or associations significant at .05 or beyond, mea- 
sured through ANOVA or chi square, were found between membership in 
one of these categories and (a) drug use history, with proportionately more 
nonusers at liberty than present or former users; (b) marital status, with 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on October 29, 1975. 
Copyright, 1977, by The Journal Press. j : 1 
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Criminal Administration. Photocopies of the complete report (“Bivariate and multivariate 
relationships between aspects of later involvement with criminal justice and selected charac- 
teristics of releasees from a Connecticut jail") may be obtained from the Division of Rehabili- 
dion Services, Department of Corrections, State of Connecticut, 340 Capitol Avenue, 

rtford, Connecticut 06103. (Ө 
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more married or common-law married Ss at liberty than single, divorced, 
or widowed Ss; (c) employment status at time of arrest associated with 
target confinement, with more Ss who were employed full-time at liberty 
than those un-employed, employed part-time, or employed irregularly; (d) 
type of offense associated with target confinement, with fewer Ss convicted 
of breach of peace, disorderly conduct, or violation of "institutional" laws 
(e.g., interfering with an officer, assaulting a guard) at liberty than Ss 
convicted of nonsupport, offenses against property, offenses against per- 
sons, or violations of narcotics or motor vehicle laws; (e) age at admission 
to target confinement, with Ss at liberty significantly older; and (f) number 
of arrests prior to that associated with target confinement, with Ss incar- 
cerated in prison having been arrested previously significantly more often. 
Of these variables, the first three may be regarded as social characteristics, 
and the last three as "artifacts" of involvement with the criminal justice 
system. 

No significant bivariate relationships were observed between recidivism 
and race or ethnicity, religious group membership, alcohol use history, 
socioeconomic status associated with Ss usual occupation, level of formal 
education, age at first recorded arrest, or number of prior convictions. Of 
these variables, the last two represent "artifacts" of involvement with 
criminal justice. 

Stepwise multiple discriminant analysis progressed to three steps (age at 
admission for target confinement; employment status at time of arrest 
associated with target confinement; drug use history), but produced a 
multiple 7 of such low magnitude (.271) as to be of neither theoretical nor 
practical significance. Statistically, these “revolving door clientele" appear 
to be rather unpredictable. 

Rutgers University 

Fordham University 
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- — control— ILGARD 
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Н. A. FJELD 
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hic representation of a man by four-year-old children in nine prescribed drawing situations—P. F. GRIDLEY 
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ins—E. Troup 


С differences in the facial expressive behavior of preschool children: A study by the time-sampling method— 
» SWAN 


An ii VOLUME diee 1939 
en experimental analysis of "level of aspiration"—R. LD à 
20те light on the рама оѓ наро as found from a study of the progress in mastery of English among pre- 
l бю children of non-American ancestry in Hawaii—M. E. SMITH 
mination and social integration in the behavior of kindergarten children and teachers—H. Н. ANDERSON ү mu 
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Simili —W. E. Gaur 


* social-sex development of children—E. Н. CAMPBELL 
ч VOLUME 22—January-December, 1940 
gres human relations: An introduction to the study of the interaction of individuals E. D. CHAPPLE 
deve behavior in young children and children's attitudes toward aggression—M. D. ЕТТЕ 
Vent attitudes toward religion—E. NELSON | USE ae 
Simina Gon of the outcome-on-furlough of dementia praecox patients—J. S. 
[fiicant characteristics of preschool children as located in the Conrad inventory—K. H. READ = Ea 
Ane by children at noon-meal in a nursery school: Ten "good" eaters and ten "poor eaters—J, B. AY, 4 
RING, AND P. KRUSE : ^ ү 
: һе ы of play: I. Clinical observation of play disruption in young children—E. H. ERIKSON 
‘anal н VOLUME vum — at ad 
lysis of certain variables i velopmental study - M. Y h 
Mant development ‘under conditia rar en's and of minimum social stimulation—W. DENNIS 
Analysis of the mental factors of various age groups from nine to sixty—B. BALINSKY а 
Түү) influencing performance on group and individual tests of intelligence: I. Rate of work—M. W. ERAS " 
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шетел of. the size of general English vocabulary through the elementary grades and high school—M. К. SMITH 
of musical eminence—P. R. FARNSWORTH 
VOLUME 25—January-June, 1942 
Ду actors determining family size in a есы professional group—J. С. FLANAGAN 
study L i i . WALTERS M. 
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VOLUME 26—July-December, 1942 

‘The critical frequency limen for visual flicker in children between the ages of 6 and 18—V. L. MILLER 

Some factors determining handedness in the white rat —K. L. WENTWORTH 

Motivation and behavior—E. FRENKEL-BRUNSWIK 
VOLUME 27—January-June, 1943 t e 

Comparison of children's personality traits, attitudes, and intelligence with parental Sa GY R. Manoy 

A comparative study of mental functioning patterns of problem and non-problem children seven, eight, and nine 

years of age—M. L. PIGNATELLI 

VOLUME 28— July-December, 1943 

Separation anxiety in young children: А study of hospital cases—H. EDELSTON 

Correlates of vocational preferences—W. А. BRADLEY. JR. 
VOLUME 29—January-June, 1944 

Mental changes after bilateral prefrontal lobotomy—S. D. PORTEUS AND R. D. Kerner , 

A twin-controlled experiment on the learning of auxiliary languages—B. PRICE, W. J. Kostir, AND W. M. TAYLOR 

M VOLUME 30—July-December, 1944 — Lid 

A method of administering and evaluating the thematic appreciation test in group situations—R. LARK 

A study of anxiety reactions in young children by means of a projective technique—R. TEMPLE AND E. W, AMEN 
VOLUME Рану, 1945 

The evolution of intelligent behavior in rhesus monkeys—| EINSTEIN 

Perceptual behavior er brain-injured, mentally defective children: An experimental study by means of the Rorschach 


technique—H. WERNER 
" VOLUME rà December, 1945 
A clinical study of sentiments: L—H. A. Murray AND C. D. RGAN 

A clinical study of sentiments: IL—H. A. Murray AND C. D. MORGAN 

VOLUME 33—January-June, 1946 

Interpretation of spontaneous drawings and paintings—T. S. WAEHNER 

Preferences for sex symbols and their personality correlates—K. FRANCK ý А 
Outstanding traits In а selected college group, with some reference to career interests and war records—F. L. Werts 


AND W. L. Woops 
VOLUME 34—July-December, 1946 
‘The relation of emotional adjustment to intellectual function—J. L. Desrert AND Н. О. PIERCE 
The smiling response: A contribution to the ontogenesis of social relations—R. A. SPITZ 
Finger-painting and personality diagnosis—P. J. Narout 
The hnique in the Lr Med W. E. НЕ! 
thematic apperception techni їп the study of culture-personality relations—W. E. HENRY 
A то study of anxiety reactions in young children by means of a projective technique—M, DORKEY AND 
. W. AMEN 
A study of the vocational interest trends of secondary school and college women—A. M. CAWLEY 
VOLUME меми: 1947 
Maze test validation and psychosurgery—5. D. Porteus AND Н, N. PETERS 
The diagnostic implications of Rorschach's test in case studies of mental defectives—I. JOLLES 
VOLUME 37—January-June, 1948 
‘The radio day time serial; A symbolic analysis—W. L. WARNER AND W. E. HENRY 
‘The relation of personality characteristics and response to verbal approval in a learning task—G. L, GRACE. 
The mechanism of vision: ХУШ. Effects of destroying the visual “associative areas" of the monkey—K. S. LASHLEY 
A study of the relationship between handwriting and зк variables—P. CASTELNUOVA-TEDESCO 
VOLUME 38—July-December, 1948 
Modern language learning: The intensive course as sponsored by tbe United States Army, and implications for the 
undergraduate course of study—M. LIND 
Conflict: A study of some interactions between appetite and aversion in the white rat—M. A. ToLcorr Е 
Schizophrenia and the MAPS test А study of certain formal psycho-social aspects of fantasy production in schizo- 
phrenia as revealed by performance on the Make a Picture Story (MAPS) Test—E. 5. SHNEIDMAN 
A study of the transmission of authority patterns in the family—H. L. INGERSOLL 
VOLUME 39—January-June, 1949 
A study of the ронак theory of psychosexual development- S. BLUM 
‘The assessment of parental attitudes in relation to child adjustment—E. J. SHOBEN, JR. 
alitative differences in the vocabulary res of normals and abnormals—H. FEIFEL 
relative effectiveness of motion still pictures as stimuli for eliciting fantasy stories about adolescent-parent 
relationships—P. E. EISERER 
"The organization of hereditary maze-brightness and maze-dullness—L. V. SEARLE 
VOLUME 40—July-December, 1949 
An experimental study of what young school children expect from their teachers—B. Biser AND C. Lewis 
A study of the relative effects of age and of test difficulty upon factor patterns—H. A. Curtis 
A цы experiment using incomplete stories with multiple choice endings—J. К. SEATON 
Effects of sex role and social status on the early adolescent personality—E. MILNER 
Social perceptions and attitudes of children—M. Rapke, H. TRAGER, AND Н. Davis 
Some psychological and educational V edat practises A sy of We H. B 
me logical and educational aspects of pedi; гасіісе: A study of well-baby clinics—L. H. BLUM 
One-trial learning. in the domestic rat—B. B. HUDSON г f ; 
Ап introduction to the iples of scientific psychoanalysis—A. ELLIS 
Awareness of racial differences by preschool children in Hawaii—D. V. SPRINGER 
on trends in children's evaluation of teacher-approved and teacher-disapproved behavior—S. L. WiTRYOL i 
Téaonsip between level of vocational aspiration and certain personal dat А study of some traits and in- 
fluences bearing on the prestige level of vocational choice—]. STUBBINS 
А VOLUME 42—July-December, 1950 
Personality patterns of suicidal mental hospital patients—N. L. FARBEROW 
Sex-róle identification in young children in two diverse social groups—M. RABBAN ET 
A study of the influence of the social field on individual behavior; As revealed in the expression of hostility а) 
warmth by neurotics and paranoid schizophrenics in discussion group situations—D. SHAPIRO 
An experimental study of avoidance—R. F. Herrenive | 
VOLUME 43—January-June, 1951 
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_ THE PHILIPPINE NONVERBAL INTELLIGENCE TEST*! 


epartment of Psychology, The Pennsylvania State University; Philippine Normal College, 
i Manila, Philippines; and Indiana, Pennsylvania 


SUMMARY 


Problems arising from the cultural bias of intelligence tests can be 
duced by developing new tests within the society in which they are to be 
- With the use of an item format in which S points to one of five 
ustrations which does not belong with the other four, a nonverbal test of 
0 items was developed by Filipinos for Filipino children. Standardized 
1200 school children in the Philippines, the test showed high reliability 
id satisfactory validity. Results indicate that different norms are needed 
"urban and rural children. The format readily permits new items and a 
w analysis when new cultural groups are tested. 


А. INTRODUCTION 


E In this paper we will report the development and standardization of an 
intelligence test in a non-Western society, the Philippines, and the assess- 
ment of its reliability and validity. Filipinos recognize, as do members of 


pioneering work in France and to many of the applications of tests at the 
resent time in North America and Western Europe. But, while societies 
le world over recognize the existence of differences in intellectual abilities, 


ich are quite dissimilar from one society to another. Translation of 
questions from one language to another does not make it possible to 


_* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on May 12, 1976, and 
sven special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural research. 

ight, 1977, by The Journal Press. au ine i 
- ! The authors wish to thank Felisa Librea Faminiano for her contributions as the artist 
drew the items and who conceived many of them as well. The final draft of this paper 
completed while the first author was a Senior Fellow at the Culture Learning Institute, 
West Center, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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transfer tests because questions are deeply rooted in the experiences of the 
members of the society in which the test was formulated. Even many 
nonverbal test materials are experienced differently due to such factors as 
instructions or speed of response requirements. 

Marked differences among societies in the expression and content of 
intellectual processes have made it impossible to compare intellectual levels 
from one society to another. The social implications of declaring members 
of one society more intelligent on the average than those of another society 
have also been recognized and have led in some quarters to a rejection of 
any measurements of ability even within a given group. Differences in 
intellectual performance are, however, found in all societies; those who 
perform well contribute greatly to the welfare of their society, while the 
poorest performers must be cared for because they cannot care for them- 
selves, 

There are hazards in the use of measures of intelligence for both groups 
and individuals, since some may be labelled and then treated as inferior, 
creating a self-fulfilling prophecy. These negative consequences are not 
necessary if tests are used and interpreted by professional people who 
understand the cultural specificity of test items for groups and the unrelia- 
bility of individual tests, as well as the possibility of various remedial 
programs for individuals who are developing slowly. Where educational 
resources are limited, tests may help to find those most likely to benefit, a 
selection procedure which may be fairer than selection based on family 
influence or teachers' biases. In addition, other cultures provide natural 
laboratories for the study of the effects of child rearing practices, nutrition, 
linguistic factors, and socioeconomic and school conditions on intellectual 
development. For instance, the differences between urban and rural envi- 
ronments as they may bear on cognitive development appear to be much 
greater in developing than they are in industrialized countries. 

In their attempts to assess intellectual development in societies other 
than their own, psychologists have relied heavily on nonverbal tests, such 
as the Porteus Mazes, Raven Progressive Matrices, Goodenough-Harris 
Drawing Test, and the Cattell Culture-Fair Tests. Relatively few attempts 


om | 
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si tence that the child work alone without help from peers or testers, and 
y the fact that a correct answer is demanded rather than some other 
faction, such as cooperative play or the imitation of an adult. Problems 
ipting tests and of testing in other cultural settings have been dis- 
by Vernon (18), with applications in Jamaica and Uganda and with 
dian Indians and Eskimos. Some strategies which may be used in test 
nstruction have been discussed by Ortar (13) and Cortada de Kohan (3) 
| | others in the useful conference report by Cronbach and Drenthe (5) 
hich dealt with mental tests and cultural adaptation. Irvine (10) has 
d a broader perspective on the assessment of intellectual devel- 
ment in other societies. 

Much has been learned that is useful to test constructors in studies of 
cept formation and in the application of Piaget's procedures with 
n-Western Ss. These efforts were prompted in part to challenge the 
ertions of Levy-Bruhl (11) and many others that so-called primitives 
e incapable of abstract thought. Early work with psychological tests 
ed to confirm poor abstracting abilities until Price-Williams (15) dem- 
ted that Nigerian literate and illiterate children could carry out 
ract classifications if the E used familiar indigenous materials, such as 

animals or plant forms. Gay and Cole (6) have extended the use of 
enous materials in a study of the quantitative behavior of the Kpelle, 

group in Liberia and later (2), in an examination of classification, 

hg, and memory. There is a dilemma, however, if one wishes to 

the performance of members of two or more societies. If we keep 

testing materials constant from one society to another, differences in 

sults may be attributable to differences in familiarity with the materials, 

but if we change materials from one society to another to deal with the 

m ity problem we cannot be certain that tests are equivalent. 

The foregoing considerations apply to measurement attempts as much as 

to experimental tasks in research on cognitive processes. A solution would 

еаг to be to develop an intelligence test within a culture and then to 

y out a series of studies which show that the scores are related to 

ous indicators of intelligent behavior. Such a procedure could yield 

verging evidence of the validity of the test in a situation where other 

eria for validation are not available. 


B. METHOD 


B light of the foregoing results, the developer of a test of intelligence 
thin a society must pay attention to the task, the instructions, the 
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materials, and the social relationship between tester and S. Specifically, in 
the Philippines where many different languages are spoken one would 
prefer a nonverbal test with simple instructions which do not change 
frequently as the test progresses, and a test composed of objects familiar to 
Philippine children. Standardization of items and developmént of norms 
would be entirely within the Philippines, and the criteria of validity would 
also be obtained within the Philippines. 

In order to meet the conditions outlined above we adopted a format of a 
series of classification tasks in which the S has to develop a concept which 
will encompass four of the alternatives and exclude a fifth. In this style of 
test item we followed the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale (1). This is a 
familiar type of item in many tests and a commonly used method of 
studying concept formation. Although the easiest items involve merely 
perceptual similarity, by the sixth item an unspoken abstraction is neces- 
sary, such as “four of the five are birds,” and by the twelfth, “four are 
fruits, the other a vegetable.” Furthermore, the basis of classification shifts 
with every item. Items with two or more equally satisfactory solutions were 
eliminated during extensive pretesting. The item analysis enabled us to 
make sure that the mean score of those who chose the alternative keyed 
correct was higher than the means of those choosing any of the four wrong 
alternatives. Using this format we were able to call upon our Ss to develop 
increasingly abstract categorizations, and to shift concepts from one item to 
the next. But neither the examiner nor the S was required to explain the 
abstractions. We were able to assess aspects of implicit verbal reasoning 
behavior without the explicit use of language. 

The Philippine Nonverbal Intelligence Test (PNIT), developed in the 
Philippines, is a 100-item test for children five to 14 years of age (8). Ona 
separate card, 9 cm X 33 cm, each item presents drawings of five objects, 
designs, or numbers and the S is asked in his home language or in 
pantomime “Which one is different, which one does not go with the 
others?” The 5 is required only to point to the one which is different; he is 
not asked to explain his choice. The first items are very simple concrete 
perceptual tasks which include four arrows pointing up, one down; four 
circles and one solid black; and four squares of varying sizes and a circle. 
These early, very simple items help the S to learn and master the task. The 
instructions need to be repeated for only the first two or three items. The 
items are arranged in order of difficulty with the basis of classification 
becoming increasingly abstract. The content shifts from one item to the 
next so that a new basis of classification has to be developed by the S for 
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ach item. There is no time limit on each item; the whole test takes 20 to 30 
utes as a rule. The score is the total number correct with no correction 
guessing. 

Several decisions reflected in the above paragraph are expressions of 
Philippine cultural patterns. A time limit, for instance, was not only 
undesirable but unnecessary because Philippine children responded very 

‘quickly; often too quickly to permit careful examination of the item. This 
T llects the relative subjective costs to a Philippine child of implying that he 
‘does not know by delay or by failure to respond versus making a mistake. 

Гһе children learn in school, and in their homes as well, that one appears 
| stupid if he delays too long but not stupid if he is wrong but prompt. The 

n ult is that only a small number of times in thousands of testing sessions 
5 a child stopped because items are too difficult. On the contrary, while 
children move from a higher to a lower level of accuracy as they progress, 
"the latency of their response does not change. Neither child nor tester gives 
iny indication that he is just getting chance of one answer correct in five. 
'or these reasons it was considered unwise to terminate the test after a 
specified number of errors. A similar phenomenon has been reported (7) 

e Philippine college students would guess without delay, leaving no 
blank, on a difficult multiple choice test of reasoning. Almost all Ss 
ished the test well before the time limit but total scores were very close 
to chance. The decision not to ask for the basis of classification or for any 
verbal response was based on the fact that some Philippine children would 
be very shy about talking to a tester and also on the fact that, with many 
languages, there would be frequent instances of failure to understand the 
S's response. 

_ The test was developed by the three authors and the artist who was also 
a teacher. Each item was tried out informally on friends and on children of 
the Laboratory School of the Philippine Normal College. Promising items 
"Were collected, arranged in judged order of difficulty, and administered to 
а sample of several hundred students. The 120 items in the original pool 
Were reduced to 100 by dropping those which failed to correlate highly with 
‘the total score, which were too difficult or too easy or which had two or 
More alternatives that appeared equally as accurate as the alternative 
keyed as correct by the authors. 

- Final standardization was carried out at a large public elementary school 
in Manila where data were collected on 100 boys and girls at each grade 
] Vel. Analysis of these data was made simple by using a computer pro- 
Bram developed to evaluate five alternative multiple choice tests for college 
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students. The computer program produced a comprehensive analysis of the 
test, providing overall reliability estimates and an item-by-item analysis 
which indicated the discriminating power of each item, the attractiveness 
of each wrong alternative, and the mean score of those who chose each 
alternative, right or wrong. By recording the S's responses on the 
machine-scored answer sheets used with college students we were able to 
proceed from data collection to analysis with no intermediate tabulation or 
transfer of data. These analyses were performed in the United States where 
computer facilities were available at that time. 


C. RESULTS 


The test which we constructed following the procedures outlined above 
proved to have many properties which are considered desirable, all of 
which were determined against criteria obtained in the Philippines. Kuder 
Richardson Formula 20 reliability estimates ranged from .71 to .95 at six 
grade levels in a rural school and from .77 to .90 with eight samples of 
children in public and private schools of Manila. 

The mean raw scores showed a steady progression of about five items 
from one grade level to the next but there were marked differences between 
urban and rural populations. Urban public school children in the early 
grades were about one grade level higher than rural children, a difference 
which reached two grade levels by the sixth year of elementary school. But 
we found consistently that there were no differences in means between boys 
and girls. Finally, the PNIT was designed and standardized as an individ- 
ually administered test. We have attempted to administer it in groups with 
each student recording his own choice of alternatives but this method led to 
means lower than expected and to a substantial drop in KR20 estimates of 
reliability. 

The validity of the test was assessed against the grades which students 
had received in various courses. The results, shown in Table 1, indicate 
that validity coefficients obtained with this test are about the same as those 
obtained with American tests given to American children. While the 
coefficients are low, one must bear in mind that the criteria are of low 
reliability and that factors in addition to intellectual ability influence class- 
room performance. 

Norms have been developed for three populations of school children 
which include 815 enrolled in the Elementary Laboratory School of the 
Philippine Normal College in Manila; a careful sample of 140 children at 
each of six grade levels, for a total of 840, in the public schools of Baguio, à 
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TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE PHILIPPINE NONVERBAL INTELLIGENCE TEST AND GRADES 
School Ss 
Sample Social 
Manila schools N Reading Language Mathematics Studies 
Grade II 
Public school 
Boys 102 .21* .30** .36** 349 
Girls 98 .04 .04 11 .00 
Private school 
Boys 101 .34** .44** .37%% .00 
Girls 99 BK ad .28** :29*€ .309* 
Grade V 
Public school 
Boys 98 ant .28** A7 
Girls 96 :289# .28** 21 
Private school 
Boys 98 226% .28** Ive .24* 
Girls 96 559% 32% aste 34 
Rural school 
Grade I 74 14 17 21 
Grade П 60 16 .24* 10 
Grade III 54 421 .18 .24* 
Grade IV 85 .38** .28* .26* 
Grade V 84 .05 ll .28* 
Grade VI 55 .46** 01a: 579 
* p < ‚05. 
255 « .01. 


small city in the mountains north of Manila (17); and 800 town and 400 
rural children from the rice plain north of Manila. In each case we have 
interpreted the scores in terms of percentiles for grade placement and for 
age groupings. In order to emphasize the within-sample comparative pur- 
pose which we have in mind for the test, we have not developed one set of 
norms nor do we propose a nationwide or broad sampling. Within limits, 
each user should develop his own norms or use those from the group which 
most closely resembles his population. The test was designed to provide a 
measurement of how a given student compared with others in his commu- 
hity and not to compare one group of children with another group from a 
different social setting. 
The PNIT has been used to assess the relationship between indices of 
Malnutrition and intellectual development (9) and to determine whether an 
injection to reduce iodine deficiency resulted in improved intellectual 
_ &owth, as well as in reduced thyroid size (14). It has also been used with 
- Children in remote villages where the range of scores and apparent com- 
- Prehension of the task suggest that satisfactory measurement is possible. It 

has also been used extensively in East Malaysia-or Borneo by Seymour (16) 
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who reported similar high estimates of reliability and higher validity 
coefficients against teachers' ratings and grades than we report for the 
Philippines. Seymour did alter a half dozen items to make the material 
presented more familiar to Malaysian children. 

While further research is necessary to determine more precisely which 
components of intelligence are being assessed by the PNIT, the format and 
content of the items, as well as the validity coefficients, indicate that, 
following Cronbach's proposed spectrum of abilities (4, p. 282), it should be 
considered a measure of analytic or “fluid” ability rather than “crystalized” 
achievement. 

It is the intent of the authors that new norms be collected when the 
PNIT is given to groups markedly removed in culture and environment 
from the Filipino children on whom it was standardized. In this step a 
researcher might choose to drop or modify items which pretesting shows to 
be ambiguous or meaningless to his Ss. When several hundred Ss are tested 
a new item analysis should be considered, a step that is now well within 
the realm of possibility, given the widespread distribution of computing 

facilities. 
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— JMETAPERCEPTUAL CONGRUENCE AS A MEASURE 
OF THE *KERNEL OF TRUTH" IN NIGERIAN 
INTERETHNIC STEREOTYPES* 


University of Ibadan, Nigeria 


C. G. M. BAKARE 


SUMMARY 


This paper presents a technique which utilizes the degree of congruence 
ong independent perceptions of an ethnic group as a measure of the 
ernel of truth” in stereotypic traits applied to that group. After presenta- 
оп, the technique was then used to extract the “kernel of truth” from a 
mple of stereotypic traits being currently applied to three major Nigerian 
nic groups: the Ibo, the Hausa, and the Yoruba. Ss were 135 male 

ian university undergraduates from these three ethnic groups (45 from 
h group) with ages ranging from 26.8 to 29.2 years. The resultant lists 
traits appear to be validated by documented knowledge about the 
avior of these groups in interpersonal settings. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Over the years, the problem of interethnic stereotypes has received 
onsiderable attention in the social psychological literature. One aspect of 
this problem which, however, seems to have been relatively neglected is 
how far stereotypes approximate a group's real characteristics. A few 
ters, Vinacke (13), Prothro and Melikian (10), and Fishman (4) among 
m, contend that stereotypes are not necessarily all false and that they 
sometimes reflect frequently occurring traits found in particular groups. 
‘They assert that stereotypes might—at least in part—reflect the basic 
Personality or the social stimulus value of the ethnic group in question and 
m ht, therefore, according to Allport (1), contain some "kernel of truth." 
While the “kernel of truth" hypothesis appears to have found some support 
Ш a variety of studies [e.g., Prothro and Melikian (10), Sinha and Up- 
- * Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on June 2, 1976, and 
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adhyaya (11), according to Triandis and Vassiliou (12), the measurement 
of this kernel of truth has not met with much success. 

The major objective of the present study was to present a technique of 
measuring the "kernel of truth" in interethnic stereotypes and to apply this 
technique to the extraction of the “kernel of truth" from a sample of 
stereotypic traits assigned to the three major Nigerian ethnic groups: i.e., 
the Hausa, the Ibo, and the Yoruba. 


B. THE TECHNIQUE 


The method presented here for measuring the "kernel of truth" in in- 
terethnic stereotypes utilizes the congruence of interpersonal perceptions 
among the groups being studied. Їп one sense, it consists of the consensual 
validation of the traits assigned to certain groups. It examines interpersonal 
relationships by measuring how one person perceives (“сопѕігиеѕ”) another 
and how he perceives he is being perceived in return by the other. The 
elements used in this reciprocal description or metadescription are usually a 
set of standardized personality traits provided by the investigator. This 
method, therefore, depends on the collection and interrelation of the three 
sets of perceptions which are shown diagramaticall in Figure 1. First, 
there is an individual's (or group's) perception of himself (i.e., self- 
perception); second, there is an individual's (or group's) perception of how 
other people (or groups) perceive him; and third, there is the other people's 
(or groups’) actual perception of him. The theoretical conception of this 
technique is very similar to that of the Interpersonal Perception Technique 
(IIP) which has been used in psychotherapy and in counselling [Drewery 
(3), Laing (6)], although the method of measuring the degree of agreement 
in the metadescriptions is quite different in the technique being presented 
here. As the most complex level of perceptual analysis here is that of an 
individual’s view of the other man’s view of himself—i.e., Laing’s 
"metaperspective"—the agreement between the three sets of perceptions 
described above has been termed "metaperceptual congruence." The “Кег- 
nel of truth" is the portion of these three sets of perceptions which is 
exactly the same (i.e., congruent). The rationale here is that agreement of 
the three sets of perceptions on any particular trait is an evidence of the 
validity of that trait. Thus, if a person perceives himself as “resourceful” 
and if he perceives others as perceiving him as “resourceful,” and if 
others—when independently questioned—perceive him as “resourceful,” 
then it is certainly likely that he is indeed resourceful. 

It must be noted, however, that the actual number of perceptions in any 
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Metaperceptual Congruence 
(i-e'Kemet of truth’) 


FIGURE 1 
THEORETICAL MODEL OF METAPERCEPTUAL CONGRUENCE AND THE 
Perceptual type A represents an individual's perception of himself (i.e., self-perce; 


“KERNEL OF TRUTH" 
ption). 


Perceptual type B represents an individual’s perception of how other people perceive him. 
Perceptual type C represents how other people actually perceive the individual. 
one situation will depend on the number of groups being studied. For 
instance, in Nigeria, where there are three major tribal groups—Hausas, 
Ibos, and Yorubas—there will be five sets of perceptions for any one group: 
one set of self-perceptions (of the target group itself), two sets of percep- 
tions representing how the target group perceives that each of the two other 
groups perceives it, and two sets of perceptions representing how each of 
the two other groups actually perceives it. Thus for any one Nigerian 
group, there will be five perceptual types: one type of “A,” two types of 
“В,” and two types of “С” perceptions shown in Figure 1. 

In the present technique, agreement among any set of perceptions is 
Measured along two dimensions. First is agreement on the intensity of 
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affect tone, and second is agreement on the direction of affect tone. 
Agreement on the intensity of affect tone refers to agreement on the 
favorableness of an assigned trait as rated on a seven-point scale. It is 
operationally defined as lack of statistically significant difference between 
ratings of the five perceptual types for each trait. Agreement on the 
direction of affect tone refers to the proportion of the five perceptual types 
in respect of each trait which are classified as favorable, unfavorable, or 
neutral. There is, therefore, perfect agreement (i.e., metaperceptual con- 
gruence) when all the five perceptual types concur in assigning a particular 
positive trait or a particular negative trait to a group. It will be observed 
that the latter is a less stringent test of congruence than the former, since it 
does not require statistical equivalence of the five perceptual types but 
mere equivalence in the direction of affect tone, (i.e., whether the trait is 
positive, negative, or neutral). 


C. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Ss were 135 students randomly selected from three major Nigerian 
universities. Forty-five of these were members of the Hausa tribe at the 
Ahmadu Bello University, Zaria, which is located in a predominantly 
Hausa area of the country (Mean age — 27.9 years; SD = 4.3 years). 
Forty-five were members of the Ibo tribe from the University of Nigeria, 
Nsukka, which is located in a predominantly Ibo area of the country (Mean 
age — 29.2 years; SD — 3.2 years). The remaining 45 were members of the 
Yoruba tribe from the University of Ibadan which is located in a predomi- 
nantly Yoruba area of the country (Mean age — 26.8 years; SD — 3.7 
years). All 5s were male. 


2. Instrument 


Osgood's Semantic Differential (9), an instrument combining controlled 
association and scaling procedures, was used to measure S's’ perception of 
their own and other tribal groups, as well as their perception of how the 
two other tribal groups perceive their own tribe. This method involved an 
5 responding to a specific tribal group (e.g., Hausa) against a set of 12 
bipolar adjectives, each pair being located one at each end of a seven-point 
rating scale. The 12 adjective scales were a slightly modified version of 
those used by Hofman (5) and they were chosen to maximize group differ- 
entation and to suit prevailing social and political conditions in the coun- 
try. (For a list of the adjective scales used, see Table 1.) The particular 
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instrument used in the present study contained Semantic Differential Scales 
on which an S could rate each of the three tribal groups (his own group 
automatically included) and on which he could rate how he perceives how 
each of the two other groups perceive his own group—i.e., five Semantic 
Differential Scales to tap each of the five perceptual types described earlier. 
Pretest of the instrument showed that the test-retest reliability of the 
various scales within a three-week period ranged from .79 to .92. 


3. Procedure 


The instrument was administered to 5s in their various universities. A 
score of 7 was assigned to the positively valued end of each scale, while a 
score of 1 was assigned to the negatively valued end. For each tribal group, 
mean scores on the 12 bipolar adjectives were calculated for each of the 
five perceptual types. Mean scores for each scale (i.e., for each bipolar 
adjective) were then compared for the five perceptual types using analysis 
of variance. A .05 level of significance was set for all statistical analyses. 
Lack of statistically significant difference between the five perceptual types 
shows agreement on the intensity of affect tone for that particular pair of 
bipolar adjectives. 

In calculating agreement on the direction of affect tone, the mean scores 
on each scale for each of the five perceptual types were classified as positive 
if they ranged between 4.6 and 7, neutral if they ranged between 3.5 and 
4.5, and negative if they ranged between 1 and 3.4. Agreement on the 
direction of affect is said to be reached if 5 or 4 out of the total of the five 
perceptual types for each scale are classified into any of these three catego- 
ries (i.e., positive, negative, or neutral). 


D. RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the analysis of variance comparing Hausa mean scores for 
the five perceptual types on each of the 12 scales. This table shows that for 
Hausas, the only trait on which there is no significant difference between 
the five perceptual types (i.e., on which there is metaperceptual congru- 
ence) is “modest.” Table 2 shows the same analysis for Ibos; and the 
three traits on which there is metaperceptual congruence are “boastful,” 
“progressive,” and “clean.” Table 3 shows this type of analysis for 
Yorubas; the two traits on which there is metaperceptual congruence are 
“progressive” and “honest-dishonest” (i.e., not too honest and not too 
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dishonest). The above-mentioned traits therefore represent those on which 
there is metaperceptual congruence for each group as far as the intensity of 
affect tone is concerned. 

With respect to the direction of affect tone, Table 4 shows for the three 
ethnic groups how many of the five perceptual types agree on the positive, 
neutral, or negative dimension of each scale. This table shows that for 
Hausas all five perceptual types agree on the trait “kind,” while four of the 
five agree on the traits “strong,” “conservative,” “honest,” "intelligent- 
stupid,” and “warm.” Likewise, Table 4 shows that for Ibos, all five 
perceptual types agree on the traits “industrious,” “strong,” “boastful,” 
“progressive,” “clean,” “intelligent,” and “efficient” while four of the five 
perceptual types agree on “sociable,” “pleasant-unpleasant,” and “warm.” 
Table 4 also shows that for Yorubas, all five perceptual types agree on the 
traits “progressive” and “intelligent,” while four of the five perceptual types 
agree on “sociable,” “modest-boastful,” and “warm.” 

The traits on which there is metaperceptual congruence for each ethnic 
group, either on the intensity of affect tone or on the direction of affect 
tone, are shown in Table 5. The traits shown in this table, therefore, 
represent the “kernel of truth” in the particular sample of stereotypic traits 
used in the present study. 


E. DISCUSSION 


It should be noted that when metaperceptual congruence is used as a 
measure of the “kernel of truth" within a sample of stereotypic traits being 
applied to a group, the resultant list of traits (i.e., the extracted "kernel") 
Will of necessity be a function of the sample of traits from which they were 
extracted. Thus, in the present study, the list of traits shown in Table 5 is a 
function of the original list of traits to which the technique was applied. 
Other samples of traits will produce other "kernels" for the very same 
groups studied here. The implication of this is that particular care must be 
taken to ensure relevance and representativeness when choosing the origi- 
nal list of traits to which the technique will be applied. 

Besides the problem of making the original list of traits relevant and 
representative, this technique involves a number of other problems. First, 
traits on which there is metaperceptual congruence in the direction of affect 
tone (Table 4) should already have been picked up by the first method— 
metaperceptual congruence on the intensity of affect tone (Tables 1, 2, 
3)—because the latter is a more stringent test of congruence than the 
former, But this is not always the case and a trait selected by metapercep- 
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TABLE 5 
ТНЕ "KERNEL OF TRUTH" IN NIGERIAN INTERTRIBAL STEREOTYPES 
HAUSA IBO YORUBA 

Modest^ Boastful*^ Progressive®? 
Kind” Progressive®” Honest-Dishonest*” 
Strong* Clean? Intelligent” 
Honest* Industrious^ Warm* 
Warm* Strong^ f Sociable* 
Conservative* Intelligent” Modest-Boastful* 
Intelligent-Stupid* Efficient” 

Sociable* 

Warm* 


Pleasant-Unpleasant* 


Note: The number of positive traits assigned to any one group should not be taken as an 
evidence of the group's overall stimulus value as this might be an artifact of the particular 
sample of traits used in this study. 

* Traits on which there is statistical consensus (i.e., consensus for intensity of affect tone). 

» Traits on which there is consensus on direction of affect tone: all five perceptual types 

ree. 

8, Traits on which there is consensus on direction of affect tone: four or five perceptual types 


agree. 


tual congruence on the intensity of affect tone may not have already been 
selected by metaperceptual congruence on the direction of affect tone. 
Although such instances are rather rare, they are, nevertheless, a distinct 
Possibility. Such is the case in the present study where the only trait 
Selected by intensity of affect tone but not by direction of affect tone is 
"modest" for Hausas because only three of the five perceptual types got 
Classified into the "positive" category, while the remaining two were put 
into the neutral category (see Table 4). This type of discrepancy will tend to 
occur when the ratings for a particular trait are very near the cutting points 
for classifying the perceptual types into the “positive,” “neutral,” or “nega- 
tive” categories. An example of such a situation is the trait “modest” for 
which two of the mean ratings of the perceptual types are so near the 
cutting points that they had to be classified as “neutral.” Thus, statistical 
comparison of mean scores for the five perceptual types may show no 
significant differences (i.e., metaperceptual congruence on the intensity of 
affect tone), but they may nevertheless get classified into different catego- 
ries on the direction of affect tone, especially if some mean scores on the 
Perceptual types are very near the cutting points (e.g., trait “modest- 
boastful" in Tables 2 and 4). 

Another important issue concerns the cutting points to be used in clas- 
Sifying the perceptual types into “positive,” “neutral,” and "negative" cate- 
Bories. On the seven-point semantic differential scale where a score zero is 
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not possible, the midpoint is a score of 4. The class limits for the three 
categories are thus 1 to 3.4 for the "negative," 3.5 to 4.5 for the "neutral," 
4.6 to 7 for the “positive” category. The class limits for the neutral category 
have been intentionally kept narrow in the present study so as to minimize 
instances of equivocal descriptions, such as “intelligent-stupid” and the 
like. Although this literally means *not too intelligent" and "not too 
stupid" (i.e., of average intelligence or stupidity), such descriptions appear 
not to be too useful. An investigator is, however, free to choose his own 
class limits for classifying the perceptual types into the three categories. 

With reference to the actual findings of the present study, traits on which 
there is metaperceptual congruence as shown in Table 5 are among those 
which have been documented as being characteristic of these three ethnic 
groups in Nigeria [e.g., Le Vine (7), Coleman (2), and Norbeck et al. (8, 
esp. pp. 355-358)]. This could be said to testify to the validity of the 
technique itself. Furthermore, traits which are common to the three ethnic 
groups (e.g., *warm") can also be identified by the technique, thereby 
providing a picture of the overall stimulus value of Nigerians as a whole. It 
is important to mention, however, that the length of the list of traits 
pertaining to each ethnic group as shown in Table 5 should not be taken as 
indicating the overall quality of any one group, since this is merely a 
function of the original list of traits used. 
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DIFFERENCES IN PERSONALITY BETWEEN 
JAPANESE AND ENGLISH* 


Chukyo University, Japan and University of London, England 


S. IWAWAKI, S. B. G. EYSENCK, AND H. J. EYSENCK' 


SUMMARY 


Results are reported of testing male and female university students (V = 
1957), male and female schoolchildren (V = 6116) and male and female 
psychotic inpatients (V = 420) in both Japan and England with the PEN 
Personality Inventory, which purports to measure the independent person- 
ality dimensions of Psychoticism (P), Extraversion (E), and Neuroticism 
(N) The hypothesis tested was based on the findings of R. Lynn, derived 
from an intercorrelational study of demographic data, that Japanese, of all 
the populations tested, were the most introverted and the second most 
neurotic. No predictions were made for P. The results indicated support for 
the hypothesis; Japanese scored very significantly higher than English on 
N and also on P; they scored lower on E. Japanese psychotics, like English, 
scored higher on P than normals, but again the Japanese psychotics scored 
higher than the English on this variable. The results indicate support for 
Lynn's findings, and may also be regarded as supporting the validity of his 
methodology. The data do not throw any light on the question of the origin 
of the observed differences, which might be due to genetic, cultural, or 
joint genetic and cultural influences. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


It is widely believed that there are marked national differences; these 
usually refer to personality traits, such as extraversion or neuroticism. 
While supported by casual observation, these beliefs have little empirical 
foundation, there being considerable difficulties in providing acceptable 
evidence. Recently, Lynn (6) has suggested a novel method of investigating 
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this problem, by choosing demographic, epidemiological, and other statisti- 
cal population information on selected nations, on the basis of carefully 
stated hypotheses concerning the relevance of the information in question 
to personality characteristics; these statistics are then intercorrelated and 
factor analyzed to test the hypotheses in question. Verification of the 
underlying hypotheses enables the countries to be ranked on the basis of 
the hypothetical personality variables indicated by the information ana- 
lyzed. In his most recent study, Lynn and Hampson (7) discovered two 
major factors which were identified with extraversion (E) and neuroticism 
(N). Of the countries considered, Japan appeared as the most introverted 
and the second-most neurotic; Great Britain appeared as the second-most 
stable and intermediate with respect to extraversion. A direct comparison 
of these two countries on the basis of questionnaire answers would, there- 
fore, be expected to show higher N and lower E values for Japan, as 
compared with Britain. Such a study would confirm Lynn's conclusions 
using an entirely different method and, if confirmation were found, would 
serve to validate both methods. 


B. METHOD 


The present study used a new personality questionnaire, the PEN, which 
was developed from earlier inventories such as the EPI (3) and the MPI (2) 
by the addition of a third personality dimension (P for psychoticism) to the 
earlier ones of the E and N. The PEN was an early version of the final 
inventory, now published as the SPQ or Eysenck Personality Question- 
naire (4). The P scale in the PEN had certain defects, such as correlating 
with the N scale, which were removed in later versions; the development of 
the scale, and its validation, have been documented elsewhere (5). The 
PEN was administered to large sections of the British population, includ- 
ing student samples and psychiatric populations. A Junior version was 
administered to large samples of the child population; these form the 
original standardization data for the PEN and are here used for compari- 
son with similar data collected in Japan. 

Our first comparison concerned university students, mean age 20; these 
were 284 male and 273 female Japanese students, and 700 male and 700 
female English students. Our second comparison was between psychotic 
groups; there were 53 male and 57 female Japanese psychotics, and 156 
male and 154 female English psychotics (mainly schizophrenics.) Our third 
comparison was between schoolchildren. The British sample contained 
2819 boys and 2648 girls, aged from 7 to 15 inclusive; the smallest age 
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! group had 167 children in it, the largest 463. There were no significant аре 
trends in this sample, so that all differences were tested against the mean 


- different grades were as follows: 42, 42, 36, 40, 45, 34, 44, 47 for the boys, 
and 36, 38, 45, 44, 42, 36, 43, 35 for the girls. 


C. RESULTS 
l. University Students in Japan and England 


Means and SDs for the university student samples for the two countries 
are given separately for males and females, in view of the sex differences 
observed in the original work (5). Results are shown in Table 1. It will be 
clear that the Japanese are much more introverted, much more neurotic, 
and much higher on P than are the English; all the differences, for both 
sexes, are well beyond the .001 level of significance. In both countries, the 
males are more extraverted, less neurotic, and higher on P; thus frequently 
Observed Western sex differences recur in Japan, even though all differ- 
ences are smaller for the Japanese groups for both N and P. These results 
are in good conformity with prediction. 


2. Psychotic Adults in Japan and England 


Sex differences between psychotic groups in both countries being slight, 
the groups were thrown together to form a single psychotic group for each 
country. Results are shown in Table 1. It will be clear that psychotics in 
both countries have much higher P scores than normals; this, of course, is 
as expected by virtue of the nature of the scale. The Japanese psychotics 
are very significantly higher on P than are the English psychotics. They are 
also significantly higher on P than are the English psychotics. They are also 
significantly higher on N, but the differences on E are small and nonsig- 
nificant. These results bear out the higher degree of psychoticism in Japan, 
as compared with England. 

Correlations between the scales are only notable for the N and P scales; 
as in the original English samples, so here also these are positive and 
significant (r = .47, .55, and .72 for the male and female student samples 
and for the psychotics). These values are higher but along the same lines as 
Were the English values; indeed, it was because of the high intercorrela- 
tions between these scales that modifications were made to the PEN which 
led to the construction of the EPQ. Broadly, the two nations show consid- 
erable similarity in the structure of the scale relationships. ў 

Our results for adults bear out Lynn's prediction. This may be in part a 
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TABLE 1 
MEANS AND SDs ON PSYCHOTICISM (P), EXTRAVERSION (E), AND NEUROTICISM (E) 
FOR JAPANESE AND ENGLISH UNIVERSITY STUDENTS, PSYCHOTIC INPATIENTS, 
AND SCHOOLCHILDREN. 


P E N 
Group Grade Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 
University students 
Japanese 
Male 50.5.2 109 4.3 12.6 3.9 
Female 48 2.8 103 3.8 128 3.7 
English 
Male 24 26 142 3.9 94 44 
Female 12,5018 12.7 3.4 105 3.7 
Psychotics 
Japanese ns Wise 10.9 3.5 105 47 
English 49 3.5 102 4.5 9.6 5.0 
English schoolchildren 
Boys 9.16 3.15 15.20 3.32 10.22 423 
Girls 6.54 2.75 15.36 3.15 11.69 4.32 
Japanese schoolchildren 
Boys (primary school) 2 16.52 5.20 16.67 2.72 13.05 2.79 
3 14.36 5.78 1569 3.62 12.17 4.16 
4 ТОПОМ 17:50. 2.88 — 12.90 4.25 
5 13.31 3.69 17.25 3.58 10.75 4.43 
6 11.49 4.13 15.93 3.14 10.40 477 
Boys (secondary school) 7 15.44 419 1450 3.96 14.89 2.17 
8 13.77 3.62 11.48 4.16 11.91 5.68 
к A 9 15.61 3.93 1302 4.85 13.88 473 
Girls (primary school) 2 16.33 5.10 15.39 3.33 13.22 3.87 
3 10.73 4.18 15.21 2.89 10.71 5.21 
4 11.69 4.70 16.96 3.54 9.55 6.54 
5 934 4.12 14.93 3.63 10.45 4.90 
* 6 10.57 3.72 15.88 3.33 12.07 4.13 
Girls (secondary school) 7 12.58 4.14 11.00 3.88 13.32 3.79 
8 1193 3.64 13.59 4.31 14.62 4.80 
9 13.721 4.74 14.10 4.21 16.80 3.67 


function of the precise sample studied and the inventory used, but this 
seems unlikely in view of the fact that other writers, using different 
samples and different measuring devices, have reported similar results. 
Lynn (6), commenting on results reported by Cattell and Scheier (1), states 
that "the results of these two inquiries are broadly consistent, with Japan 
emerging as a high anxiety country and the UK and the United States as 
low-anxiety countries in both cases" (p. 58). On extraversion, too, Cattell's 
data are congruent with ours; in a table prepared from his results by Lynn, 
Japan emerges as the most introverted country, with a mean score of 3.08; 
the UK has a mean score on extraversion of 4.76. On both factors, 
therefore, there is agreement on the essential facts. 
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3. Schoolchildren in Japan and England 


At what age do these personality differences appear? Little seems to be 
known about this question and, consequently, we tested samples of boys 
and girls of various ages with the Junior PEN. It will be seen in Table 1 
that, as usual, boys have higher P scores and lower N scores; the E scores are 
equal, which is a little unusual, boys usually having higher E scores. 

For the Japanese children, mean values for all traits vary considerably 
with age and, consequently, values are given for the different ages and 
tests made for each age separately against the English norms. The English 
values are fairly representative of the country, having been taken from 
many different schools; the Japanese values come from two rural schools 
and two semiurban schools. In all cases, children were tested by their class 
teachers. Table 1 shows the Japanese norms. 

Taking each trait in turn, we can see that at all ages the Japanese 
children have much higher P scores than do the English ones; all differ- 
ences are significant beyond the .001 level, Girls are lower than boys by 
about the same margin as in England, but even the Japanese girls exceed 
the English boys by a substantial amount. There are no pronounced age 
trends. 

For E, there appears a marked break between primary and secondary 
school. In primary school, Japanese children are more extraverted than the 
English; this difference is significant at grades 2, 4, and 5 for the boys, and 
grade 4 for the girls. In secondary school, Japanese children are less 
extraverted, the differences being significant in grades 8 and 9 for the boys 
and grades 7, 8, and 9 for the girls. Unless the choice of school has 
produced this reversal, it would appear that Japanese children are born 
equally or even more extraverted, as compared with English children but 
that when they enter secondary school, society enforces much more intro- 
verted behavior. The national differences here disclosed would then be 
largely environmental. 

When we turn to N, we find that for the boys, all Japanese values are 
higher than the English ones; all are highly significant except those for 
grades 5 and 6. For the girls, three values (all in primary school) show the 
Japanese girls lower on N, but only the value for grade 4 is significant. All 
other values are higher for Japanese girls and are highly significant, except 
for grade 6. Sex differences are not clearly marked, although in grades 8 
and 9 the usual pattern of higher N scores for girls emerges quite strongly. 
The conclusion to which these values tend would seem to be that Japanese 
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children are higher on N at all ages, so that the possibility of genetic 
differences cannot be ruled out. 

Ап L (Lie or dissimulation) scale was included in the PEN in order to 
discover faking. The values on the L scale are not given for the Japanese 
children, as they do not systematically differ from corresponding English 
values. Girls in both countries have higher L scores than boys. There 
appears to be no reason to assume that the Japanese children attempted to 
dissimulate either more or less than the English children. The correlations 
between N and L are quite low, ranging from —.27 (girls in primary 
school) to —.04 (boys in primary school). These correlations suggest little 
falsification (8). Of the other correlations between scales, only those for the 
P and N scales are noteworthy; they are quite high for different groups 
(from .44 to .66). As with the adult Japanese sample, N and P are much 
more highly correlated here than in England. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The date in this study speak for themselves and need little comment. On 
the whole, for both adults and children Japanese have higher scores on N 
and P and lower scores (at least from secondary school onwards) on E. 
These results agree with results from studies using demographic and 
epidemiological data in finding Japan firmly in the dysthymic quadrant of 
the personality structure and are also in accordance with questionnaire 
studies using other inventories. For P and N it is impossible to decide 
between a genetic and a social environmental explanation of the observed 
differences; for E, there is the change from extraversion to introversion in 
the Japanese children, as they progress from primary to secondary educa- 
tion, which is suggestive of social-environmental influences (although this 
would not rule out genetic differences). Our data cannot in the nature of 
the case take us beyond the descriptive stage. 
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LINGUISTIC PERFORMANCE AS A 
SOCIOECONOMIC INDICATOR*! 


Michigan State University 


CAROL Myers SCOTTON 


SUMMARY 


Ability to speak linguistic varieties is not always evaluated in the same 
way. Hypotheses on linkage by listeners of different linguistic perfor- 
mances with different occupations were tested in Kampala, Uganda. The 
hypotheses state that listeners there differentiate among speakers' perfor- 
mances in Swahili and English as “good” or something less and that those 
who can do this also can differentiate speakers according to occupation, 
predicting different occupations from different linguistic performances. 
Also, the more standard English a speaker is perceived as using, the more 
likely these listeners will think he has a high status job. 

In separate tests, Ss were played tape recordings of four different Afri- 
cans speaking Swahili or English in four different ways. For the Swahili 
test, a random sample of 90 percent men and 10 percent women between 
19 and 60 years of age was tested (V = 223). A subsample of all men (N — 
41) was tested for English. 

While Ss differentiated among speakers according to linguistic perfor- 
mances for both Swahili and English, Ss tended to use only English 
performance as a predictor of occupational status. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


One of the basic findings of sociolinguistics is that speech communities 
allocate the different linguistic varieties within their repertoires to different 
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societal activities (5). “Variety” is used in this paper as a neutral term to 
cover styles and dialects of one or more languages, as well as different 
languages. The allocation exists whether the community's linguistic reper- 
toire includes only styles of one language, ranging from informal to formal, 
or the several different languages found in a multilingual community. For 
example, in Kampala, Uganda, the site of the study reported here, 5s with 
high school education or better typically speak their own first language at 
home with persons of their own ethnic groups. With friends and neighbors 
of other ethnic groups, they speak a lingua franca marked as informal, 
usually Swahili. They speak yet another lingua franca, English, the official 
language of the nation, at work with many co-workers and almost always 
with superiors. A person with less education—for example, a construction 
worker—has a similar pattern of language use at home and with friends 
and neighbors. But at work, he will probably speak mainly Swahili and 
possibly some Luganda (9). 

Does it follow that the perception of one's performance of a certain 
linguistic variety—be it a style, dialect, or separate language—forms the 
basis of how he is perceived by listeners in regard to the societal activities 
linked with use of that variety? This question gives rise to a general 
hypothesis, with "societal activities" interpreted narrowly for the purposes 
of this study as occupations: if speaking a linguistic variety well is linked to 
specific occupations or a range of occupations, then it is hypothesized that 
community members will use a speaker's performance of the variety in 
question to predict his possible occupation. 

Operational versions of this hypothesis have been tested, those parts of 
the hypotheses referring to English being post facto and based on the 
results of testing the Swahili parts. Three terms figure prominently in the 
operational hypotheses: differentiation, а nonflat profile, and prediction. 
Differentiation occurs when $s make different judgments regarding differ- 
ent stimuli in response to the same question. When an S has a nonflat 
profile, it means his judgments of the four stimuli presented were not all 
the same. Prediction occurs if a response along one variable foretells a 
response along another variable. 

The operational hypotheses were derived from earlier research in Kam- 
pala (9) which showed Swahili was widely spoken and that many people 
spoke it whether or not they could approximate the standard dialect. The 
hypotheses are as follows: 

@) Kampala residents differentiate among speakers’ performances in 
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Swahili or English, judging those performances closer to the standard 


dialect as "better." 
(b) The Kampala listeners who can differentiate Swahili or English 


` speakers according to linguistic performance also differentiate them accord- 


ing to occupation, with language as the only cue: a nonflat profile on 
linguistic performance predicts a nonflat profile on occupation. 

(c) Kampala residents can predict different occupations on the basis of 
different performances in Swahili and English. 

(d) (For English only) In responding to a single speaker, Kampala resi- 
dents will predict the higher status occupations on the basis of “better” 
English performances and the lower status ones on the basis of “poor” 
English performances. 

Two types of prediction are involved in both hypotheses (с) and (@). The 
first type is prediction between speakers, the second prediction within a 
single speaker. The first predicts that between speakers most listeners who 
judge a linguistic performance in the same way will also agree on occupa- 
tional judgment. Further, they often will not agree on occupation with 
those listeners who make different judgments on linguistic performance. 
The second predicts that for a single speaker most of those listeners who 
agree on his linguistic performance will also agree on that speaker’s occupa- 
tion. Again, they will not agree on occupation with those listeners who 
make different judgments on linguistic performance. 

Sociolinguistic studies have dealt largely either with the description and 
explanation of language use patterns or with structural changes in language 
and their social correlates. Fewer studies have treated attitude toward 
language. For a review of language attitude studies, see Agheyisi and 
Fishman (1) and Cooper and Fishman (4); for a collection of attitude 
studies, see Cooper (2, 3) and Shuy and Fasold (11). 

Attitude studies often use aural stimuli, following Lambert (7) and his 
associates. The present study takes this approach. Like Lambert, it deals 
with differences in language; however, its purpose is different. Lambert 
was concerned with relating different languages to differences in attitude 
towards the languages or towards the groups represented by the languages. 
The present study is more closely aligned in purpose to Labov’s use of 
subjective reaction tests (6). He played tape-recorded English sentences 
marked by particular stigmatized phonological features to Ss in New York 
City. They were asked to rate the speech heard on the tapes as acceptable 


or not for a range of occupations. 
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B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Two groups of $s were used, one a subsample of the other. For the 
Swahili test, a random sample (V = 223) of two housing areas in Kampala 
was studied (10 percent were women). The populations were judged to be 
representative of Kampala's African residents based on pretests, observa- 
tions, and educated opinion. The sample was stratified to reflect actual 
ethnic composition of the populations sampled. The English test used a 
random subsample of the first sample. Fifty Ss were selected, but only 41 
knew English well enough to respond. These 41 Ss (all men) were queried 
several months after the Swahili test by the same interviewers. Data were 
collected in 1969-70. 


2. Procedure 


One-minute tape recordings of four persons speaking Swahili, all describ- 
ing the same occupationally neutral picture, were played to each S. The 
four persons spoke Swahili with varying degrees of competency, if Stan- 
dard Swahili were used as a model. At any rate, their Swahili perfort 
mances clearly differed. The S had no clue as to the abilities of the 
speakers in other languages, such as English. 

Ss were asked to make two evaluations of these taped speakers. First, 
they were to judge the Swahili as *good" or anything less. Second, they 
were asked what kind of job the speaker might have. Questions were 
open-ended. The interviews were conducted by two local men. The two 
questions were asked at the end of a longer interview when the S was at 
optimum ease with the interviewer. Interviewers stressed that only opin- 
ions were being solicited and that there were no correct responses. Swahili 
or English or occasionally Luganda was used as the medium of the inter- 
view, depending on the S's preference. 

The 41 Ss in the English test were played tape recordings of four 
Africans speaking English with varying degrees of proficiency, using what 
might be called an East African Standard English as a model. They were 
asked the same questions used in the first interview, but with reference to 
the English speakers. 


C. RESULTS 


1. Both Swahili and English subhypotheses (а) are supported, which 
means also that the experimental manipulation of the voices was validated. 
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Ss differentiated among both Swahili and English speakers in terms of 
their linguistic performances, with the standard dialects as the apparent 
models. 

Swahili Speaker 1 was judged “good” by 94 percent of the 223 sample 
used for the Swahili test. He was, in fact, a native speaker of the Zanzibar 
dialect of Swahili, the basis of Standard Swahili. He had a middle level of 
education and was a construction foreman. Speaker 2’s Swahili was judged 
“good” by only 8.5 percent. He was a highly educated Ganda (the numeri- 
cally dominant group in Kampala) who spoke halting Swahili with a good 
deal of interference from his own first language and also with several 
English loan words. Speaker 3’s Swahili was judged “good” by 72 percent. 
A university student, he was а native of Tanzania and his performance was 
fairly close to the standard dialect, although Swahili was his second lan- 
guage. Speaker 4’s Swahili was judged “good” by 16 percent. He was a 
Luyia from neighboring Kenya and spoke Swahili very fluently, but with 
noticeable phonological interference from his own first language. He 
worked as a house servant. 

Ss in the English test (V = 41) also clearly differentiated speakers 
according to English performance. Speaker 1 was judged “good” by only 3 
percent. Almost a third, more than for any other speaker, found his 
English “bad” and the remainder judged it “fair.” He was an electrician 
who could make himself understood, but he spoke with hesitation and 
some phonological interference from his own first language. The English of 
Speaker 2, a high level civil servant, was judged “good” by 95 percent. 
Speaker 3 and Speaker 4 received identical evaluations, 73 percent finding 
each “fair” and 22 percent “bad.” Speaker 3, an office messenger, made 
fewer grammatical errors than speaker 4, a house servant, but spoke with 
more obvious effort. 

2. Ss differed between the Swahili and English tests in regard to hypoth- 
esis (b): that is, some differentiation in linguistic performance between 
speakers was à predictor of some differentiation in occupation. Hypothesis 
(b) is strongly supported in the English test and much less so in the Swahili 
test. 

Almost all Ss on both tests made some differentiation among the four 
speakers regarding linguistic performance: only three Ss in the Swahili test 
and none in the English test gave the same judgment, such as *good" or 
“don’t know,” for all four speakers. But while 40 out of 41 Ss in the 
English test went on to make some differentiation regarding the occupa- 
tions the speakers might have, only half the Ss who did differentiate 
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Swahili performance (111 out of 220) also differentiated occupational 
status. 

Table 1 compares the Swahili and English test Ss in terms of whether or 
not they made some differentiation among the four speakers for occupa- 
tion. All Ss made some differentiation for linguistic performance. Clearly, 
if Ss made a differentiation in the English performance, they also made one 
in occupational assignment. The same trend did not appear for about half 
the Swahili-test Ss. 

3. The English part of hypothesis (c) is supported in regard to both 
prediction within and between speakers. The Swahili part is not supported 
in regard to either type of prediction. 

Not all Swahili data were considered. As Table 1 indicates, 109 of the Ss 
gave the same occupational judgment for all four Swahili speakers. Many 
of these stated that all four speakers were teachers; many others responded 
“don’t know” in all four instances. Since these Ss were saying in effect they 
could not differentiate the tape-recorded Ss as to occupation, they were 
eliminated in the further consideration of prediction of occupation based on 
linguistic performance. The three Ss who did not differentiate according to 
linguistic performance were also dropped. 

The data for the 111 Ss who did differentiate the four Swahili speakers 
regarding occupation, as well as linguistic performance, were considered 
(Table 2). It is clear that a speaker’s Swahili performance was of little 
predictive value regarding occupation between speakers or within a 
speaker. In general, 5s in the Swahili test tended to perceive a particular 
speaker as having a certain job regardless of how they judged his Swahili. 

The evidence that differences in linguistic performance were not predic- 
tive of differences in occupation is present both between speakers and 
within judgments for individual speakers. For example, the data for 
Speakers 2 and 4 show that the judgment "fair" on linguistic performance 
was not predictive of the same occupation between speakers. In the case of 
Speaker 2, 70 percent (total № = 111) judged his Swahili “fair”; of these 47 


TABLE 1 
DIFFERENTIATION OF SPEAKERS’ OCCUPATION BY LANGUAGE TESTED 
Language performance Occupation differentiation Total 
differentiation Yes No studied 
English 40 1 41 


Swahili 111 109 220 
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TABLE 2 
OCCUPATIONAL JUDGMENT FOR SWAHILI SPEAKERS 
Swahili White A 
judgment collar Teacher Other ee Total 
Speaker 1 
Good 39 50 3 10 102 
Fair 7 — 1 1 9 
Column total 46 50 4 11 111 
Speaker 2 
Good 4 4 — 1 9 
Fair 20 36 15 7 78 
Bad 7 8 5 4 24 
Column total 31 48 20 12 111 
Speaker 3 
Good 12 33 3 16 64 
Fair 7 16 3 T 33 
Bad — 7 3 3 13 
Column total 19 56 9 26 110° 
Speaker 4 
Good 8 2 16 4 30 
Fair 11 5 24 24 64 
Bad 2 3 2 9 16 
Column total 21 10 42 37 110° 


^ Findings not included for 5 who judged linguistic performance *don't know." 


percent thought him a teacher and 26 percent said he had other white 
collar jobs. But for Speaker 4, of the 58 percent who judged his Swahili 
“fair,” only 8 percent said he was a teacher and 17 percent said he had 
other white collar jobs. Data for speaker 3 show little predictive value of 
linguistic performance within judgments for a single speaker. Of the 58 
percent who judged his Swahili “good,” 52 percent thought he was а 
teacher. But of the 12 percent who judged his Swahili *bad," 54 percent 
thought he was а teacher. 

Findings in the English test reported in Table 3 show that differences in 
linguistic performance were predictive of differences in occupation both 
between speakers and within any single speaker. Very few Ss predicted 
that a speaker held a white collar job unless they also perceived his English 
as “good.” In a few instances, *good" English was predictive of being а 
house servant. Many servants worked for Europeans and therefore the 
occupation was linked with being able to speak English. 

Between speakers, Table 3 shows that anything less than a good English 
performance was predictive of less than a white collar job. For example, 68 
percent (total N = 41) judged Speaker 1’s English “fair”; of these, only 7 
percent predicted he would have a white collar job. And of the 73 percent 
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TABLE 3 
OCCUPATIONAL JUDGMENT FOR ENGLISH SPEAKERS 
English White NonWhite Don't 
judgment collar collar Servant know Total 
Speaker 1 
Good — — 1 -— 1 
Fair 2 10 8 8 28 
Bad — 6 4 2 12 
Column total 2 16 13 10 41 
Speaker 2 
Сооа 29 4 — 6 39 
Fair 1 — — 1 2 
Column total 30 4 — 7 41 
Speaker 3 
Good 2 — — — 2 
Fair 1 4 11 14 30 
Bad — — 6 3 9 
Column total 3 4 17 17 41 
Speaker 4 
Good 1 — 1 - 2 
Fair 2 2 9 17 30 
Bad — 2 2 5 9 
Column total 3 4 12 22 41 


who found Speaker 3's English "fair," only 3 percent predicted he would 
have a white collar job. 

Within individual speakers, the same pattern holds. None of the 22 
percent who judged the English of Speakers 3 and 4 “bad” placed them in 
white collar jobs. Of those who judged their English "fair," at least some 
placed the speakers in white collar jobs, and the percentage increased 
greatly for those who judged their English “good.” 

The data thus support the hypothesis that English performance was 
predictive of occupation, but Swahili performance was not. Formal analy- 
sis of the data was attempted. However, the Ss’ evaluations of all four 
speakers could not be grouped together because the independence of each 
evaluation could not be proven. Next, performing the x? tests on the 
judgments for each individual speaker along the two variables was inap- 
propriate because many of the categories had very small marginals. For 
example, consider English Speaker 2, with 39 out of 41 Ss judging his 
English "good." The data for Swahili Speaker 1 were similar: he was 
judged "good" in his linguistic performance by 102 out of 111 Ss. 

Although the English sample was small, the data indicate increasing 
sample size would not necessarily provide a better distribution of the 
marginals. 5s generally clustered together in all judgments about linguistic 
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performance; therefore, having a larger sample probably would only pro- 
vide more cases for the already most populous marginals. The "cluster 
tendency" regarding linguistic performance judgments, which the tests 
demonstrate, is itself of interest, of course. 

4. The data also tend to support Hypothesis (d). Table 3 shows that a 
judgment of an English linguistic performance as *good" was predictive of 
an occupational judgment in the higher status jobs and a judgment of 
language as “bad” is predictive of an occupational judgment in the lower 
status jobs. Again, for the same reasons as indicated above, however, 
formal analysis cannot be provided. The assertion that East Africans do 
perceive white collar jobs, such as civil servant or teacher, as the higher 
status jobs and such jobs as unskilled worker as the lower status jobs was 
validated in a separate, as yet unpublished, study (10). 


D. DISCUSSION 


Ss who differentiated linguistic performances in Swahili did not always 
also differentiate speakers according to occupation nor did they predict 
different occupations on the basis of different performances in Swahili. 
However, they did so judge English performance. These findings have two 
implications, one specific to Kampala and possibly all East Africa, and the 
other of general importance. They also relate to the general problem of 
person perception, since a person's socioeconomic status generally medi- 
ates judgments about his personality (8). 

The specific implication is that Swahili performanc 
marker of socioeconomic status. Diverse evidence gathered as part of a 
broader study provides external validation of this implication. The manner 
in which Swahili typically has been acquired in up-country East Africa 
works against its use as a socioeconomic marker. This is so because most 
people, regardless of educational, occupational, or other status, have an 
equal opportunity to learn Swahili and they learn it in the same way. 
Swahili is added informally as the need for an interethnic lingua franca 
with friends and co-workers as typical teachers. Swahili is spoken as 
a first language only hundreds of miles away along the Kenyan and 
Tanzanian coast. It has not been taught in Ugandan primary schools and 
is a subject in only a few secondary schools. When it is acquired as a 
secondary language in Kampala the variety learned is largely a matter of 
what variety the informal “teacher” speaks. Therefore, Swahili perfor- 
mance hardly can be a marker for assignment to socioeconomic levels. It 


e is not used as a 


arises, 
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has been assumed by researchers (12) that individuals in a few specialized 
occupations would speak a more fluent and perhaps a more standard 
Swahili than others, such as, for example, traders and others who have 
need to travel and meet with many ethnic groups. However, the data here 
do not support even this assumption. 

English is acquired mainly only through formal education. For example, 
Scotton found that any S who claimed ability at least to ask and answer 
questions in English had at least six years of schooling (9). Accordingly, 
Speaking English well is associated with schooling and, of course, higher 
status jobs tend to be linked to schooling. 

The currency of Swahili is so great that the association of a specific 
Swahili performance with only one occupation, or even a range of occupa- 
tions, seems difficult. For example, in the sample studied here, 97 percent 
claimed to speak at least a little Swahili (9). In most interethnic situations 
in Kampala, norms call for an ethnically neutral lingua franca. Swahili and 
English are the only real candidates. Those knowing English do use it, but 
they are in the minority; consequently, Swahili is heavily used. And even 
those who know English combine it with Swahili or use Swahili alone in 
many situations because its use projects the African image and lack of 
pretension which may be desired in many interactions. 

The finding that Swahili is not a Socioeconomic indicator explains why so 
many persons who do not know Swahili well still will use it in situations 
where norms make it appropriate. For example, 34 percent of those Ss who 
claimed to know little or no Swahili still reported using it in combination 
with English with co-worker peers of another ethnic group. 

In contrast, those Ss with little or no English ability reported avoiding 
English, even in potential Status-raising situations where its use was ac- 
ceptable. For example, in speaking to a well-dressed African stranger who 
comes into one’s place of work, only 13 percent of those who knew little or 
no English reported trying to use it, even in combination with other 
languages. That English is appropriate in such situations is shown by the 
fact that 81 percent of those who could at least ask and answer questions in 
English used it in some form in this situation; 50 percent used it alone (9). 

People feel free to speak Swahili Precisely because they need not fear 
they are being judged in a socioeconomic sense on the basis of their Swahili 
performance. The findings reported here support the trend reflected in the 
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The second implication from the findings has general relevance. It has 
been substantiated often that not all languages serve the same purposes as 
social markers in a community. This study shows that English and Swahili 
did not necessarily serve even the same type of purpose. Performance in 
English was a signal of occupation. But Swahili performance was not 
linked to any specific occupation. Therefore, the implication is that the 
original, general hypothesis that a relationship holds in any society between 
_ а certain occupation and speaking well the linguistic variety allocated to 
that occupation is supported only with clear limitations. How well a person 
speaks some varieties, such as Swahili, seems to have little to do with 
where the variety is used. In other cases, such as that of English, perfor- 
mance is a socioeconomic indicator and therefore a factor limiting socio- 
economic opportunity. But Swahili performance is not a socioeconomic 
marker. This means the limits of acceptability on Swahili performance in 
those activities to which it is allocated are less narrowly drawn than are 
those of English for its activity range. Thus, while all linguistic varieties in 
a community may be allocated to certain activities, the limits on perfor- 
mance acceptability of varieties—and the use of performance as an entry 
requirement for the activity—may vary. 
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SUMMARY 


Male (N = 98) and female (V = 67) American Indian 6th, 7th, and 8th 
grades in two different (eastern and western) Oklahoma Bureau of Indian 
Affairs boarding schools were given the Nowicki-Strickland Locus of Con- 
trol Scale. As expected, scale scores correlated significantly with leadership 
ratings (the more external, the lower the leadership rating) but, contrary to 
expectation, were not correlated with problem behaviors. Locus of control 
scores attributed by respondents to other Indians and to Caucasians indi- 
cate that both are seen as more external than the respondents but Cauca- 
sians significantly more so. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


According to dominant society values, Indian school aged youth has a 
high incidence of problem behavior when compared to non-Indian youth. 
For example, it is estimated that American Indian children have a school 
dropout rate of 60 percent; the suicide rate among American Indians is 
three to five times the national level in the school age group (1). While 
many factors are undoubtedly involved, personality variables have been 
relatively neglected in trying to understand the problems. 

The process of program development for the American Indian has been 
such that the Indian people have not yet been able to accept the notion that 
they can control their own fate (2). According to Rotter’s social learning 
theory (8, 10), a generalized attitude, belief, or expectancy regarding the 
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nature of the causal relationship between one's own behavior or attributes 
and its consequences determine a variety of behavioral choices in a wide 
scope of life situations. These generalized expectancies characterized as 
belief in "internal" or external control are reliably measured on the Locus 
of Control Scale developed by Rotter (10). Numerous studies with this 
Scale or variations of it have provided ample evidence that individuals 
with beliefs emphasizing internal control are quite different on a number of 
behavioral dimensions from those who have a greater emphasis on external 
control. In particular, studies have shown that (a) culturally disadvantaged 
groups frequently score higher in externality than culturally advantaged 
groups (5), (b) internality is related to leadership qualities (4), and (c) 
externality is frequently associated with maladjusted behavior (14). 

It would appear reasonable to investigate the question of relationship 
between perception of locus of control, leadership, and problem behavior 
areas in American Indian youth. The expectations are that (a) those chil- 
dren rated high on leadership will score in the internal direction on locus of 
control, and (b) those rated as having a high incidence of problem behavior 
will score in the external direction on locus of control. 

А second aspect of the experiment is an exploratory study on how the 
American Indian youth perceives others. Work undertaken in the area of 
stereotypes of locus of control scoring for different nationalities (9, 12) 
provided impetus for collection of data on how American Indian youth 
perceive Caucasians, as well as how they perceive other Indians. Do 
American Indian youth attribute greater or lesser internal control to the 
Caucasian youth? Do they perceive other Indian youth as similar or differ- 
ent on locus of control? Are these perceptions related to leadership and 
problem behavior? 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


The Ss were American Indian males and females in the 6th, 7th, and 8th 
grades from two Bureau of Indian Affairs boarding schools, one located in 
eastern Oklahoma and the other in western Oklahoma (6th grade » — 59, 
29 males and 30 females; 7th grade n = 57, 42 males and 15 females; 8th 
grade n = 49, 27 males and 22 females). They (Ss) were homogeneous 
according to socioeconomic level as indicated by data available from school 
records. There were no routine tests administered at either school to assess 
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2. Measures 

a. The Nowicki-Strickland Locus of Control Scale (6). This paper and 
pencil scale measures locus of control (LOC) for children and it consists of 
40 questions which are answered either yes or no. The scale was adopted 
from the Rotter Scale (11) and contains items which cover a wide range of 
situations and interpersonal interactions. It yields a measure of a gener- 
alized expectancy of reinforcement. Reliability estimates are satisfactory at 
all grade levels tested (n = 1732, grades 3 through 12, test-retest re- 
liabilities ranging from .67 to .81 over time periods of six weeks, and 
internal consistency reliabilities ranging from .67 to .79). The scale is 
scored in an external direction with higher scores denoting external orienta- 
tion. 

b. Scales for Assessing Leadership and Behavioral Problems. A group of 
nine “judges” were selected from the two boarding schools where Ss were 
later tested. The “judges” were of American Indian descent who worked 
with the children in some fashion, such as teacher, counselor, or dormitory 
personnel, and were therefore able to observe the children in a cross-section 
of their daily activities. They were asked to identify the criteria used in 
labeling a child as a "leader" or as a “behavioral problem." It was assumed 
that criteria chosen in this manner would be more consistent with values 
from the standpoint of the American Indian. It was emphasized that 
"leaders" were to be those children who actually had influence over their 
peer group and not "leader" in the sense that he had qualities or attributes 
the “judges” themselves considered desirable, since it was recognized that 
an individual could lead others and also have a behavioral problem. These 
criteria were then reduced to common conceptual categories by the authors 
and given back to the “judges” with instructions to rank them in impor- 
tance. Scales and rating forms were then developed for the two dimensions. 
The rank orders of the leadership attributes for both schools were averaged 
and are as follows (in order of most to least important): (a) cooperative, (b) 
conforms to rules, (c) physically attractive, (d) physical build, (e) initiative, 
(f) verbal, (g) athletic abilities, (й) dominance, and (i) persuasive skills. 
Behavioral problem attributes were treated similarly and resulted in the 
following ranking: (a) uncooperative, “won’t listen,” (b) talks back, (c) 
hyperactivity, (4) abusive language, (e) temper tantrums, (f) untruthfulness, 
(g) sniffing, (Л) stealing, (0) running away from school, and (j) destruction of 
property. The rank order correlations between the two schools rankings 
were calculated and found to be .83 (p < .01) for the Leadership and .67 (p 
< .05) for the Behavioral Problems Scale. 
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Each S received a rating on a five point scale on each attribute by his 
teacher. The range of possible scores on the Leadership Scale is from 9 (no 
leadership qualities) to 45 (high leadership ability). 

The range of possible scores on the Behavioral Problems Scale is from 
10, (no behavioral problem) to 50 (extreme behavioral problem). 


3. Procedure 


The senior author, a native American Indian, conducted all aspects of 
the research. The teachers from each class were asked to help in adminis- 
tering the Nowicki-Strickland scale to their respective classes so that the 
scale could be given simultaneously to each group. The testing was done at 
the end of the spring quarter. The Ss were told by each teacher and in 
some classes by the E that data were being collected to assist in a special 
study and that there were no right or wrong answers but each question was 
to be answered according to their own personal choice. The Ss were 
assured that their responses would be kept confidential. The first testing 
with their personal response was completed and papers collected, then а 
second testing was conducted with different instructions. They were not 
told beforehand that they would immediately retake the test with part of. 
the group imagining themselves to be а Caucasian of the same age and 
class group and part imagining themselves to be a member of another 
Indian tribe of the same age and class ranking. All the students completed 


the task, the papers were collected, and the students were thanked for their 
cooperation. 


C. RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the values obtained from the present study and the 
values obtained for the corresponding grades reported by Nowicki and 
Strickland in their experimental sample. By ż test all comparisons between 
the two studies are significant (p — :01) except 8th grade males. The 
findings clearly indicate that the Indian students in this study are greater in 
externality than Nowicki-Strickland Ss but since control over socioeco- 
nomic levels was not established, this must be interpreted with caution. 
There is also a similar relationship between internality and age: i.e., 
increased internality with increased age, as reported by Nowicki and 
Strickland (6). Locus of Control data (Nowicki-Strickland Scale) provided 
by Tyler and Holsinger (13), on North Central Indian School youth have 
one grade in common with the Present study. From Figure 1 in their study, 
it would appear that Indian 7th grade males had a score of 15.1 compared 
with 17.87 for Indian 7th graders in this study; their females scored 16.8 
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compared with 20.60 in our Indian females. Tyler and Holsinger (13) found 
their Indian students tended to be more external than compared white 
students of the same background. Our Indian population seems even more 
external. 

The means and standard deviations for “behavioral problems," “leader- 
ship" and LOC scores for males and females, as well as the total group, are 
presented in Table 2. It is clear that males and females do not differ on 
behavioral problems and leadership. On the LOC scores girls showed a 
trend toward higher (external) LOC scores (t = 1.38, p = NS.), a finding 
similar to Parsons and Schneider (7). 

The data were subjected to correlational analysis. On an overall basis Ss 
rated high on leadership score in an internal direction as evidenced by a 
low but significant negative correlation (у = —.164 df = 163, p < .05). 
When scores for males and females are separated out, the relationship 
remains negative but is not significant for either sex (rs of —.137 and 
—.183, respectively). The correlations between scores on the Behavioral 
Problems Scale and LOC were not significant on an overall basis or by sex. 
When only the extreme scores on leadership from each class are considered, 
boys (n = 12) rated high on leadership had significantly lower (less external) 
LOC scores (¢ = 1.85, df = 22, p < .05, one tailed test) than those who 
rated low on leadership (x = 14.33 vs 17.92). When this same procedure 
was carried out for girls, the result was not significant. Analyses of the 
relationship between subsections of the two scales and LOC scores were 
conducted but did not reveal any other significant differences. 

The differences between LOC scores of Ss taken as themselves and 
retaken imagining themselves as either an Indian of a different tribe or as a 
Caucasian were significant (Table 3). While both “other” scores were 
significantly more external than the “self” scores the difference scores of 
those imagining themselves to be a white of the same age and class were 


TABLE 2 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR BEHAVIORAL PROBLEMS, 
LEADERSHIP, AND LOC SCORES 


Behavioral 
problems Leadership LOC score 
X SD 24 SD x SD 
Girls 
(n = 67) 17.46 6.29 29.57 5.41 18.06 4.42 
Boys 
(n = 98) 16.37 6.02 29. s 17.07 463 
T 55 5.69 


N = 165) 16.81 6.15 29.56 5.56 17.47 488 
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TABLE 3 
SUMMARY OF MATCHED PAIRS t TESTS BETWEEN OWN 
LOC SCORES AND PERCEIVED LOC Scores 


i Self “Other” 
Subjects x vd Difference t 
"Other" Indian 
(n — 83) 17.77 19.14 = m 
AMT 1.37 2.08 
(n — 82) 16.27 19.60 —3.33 5,55 


ж p < .05 (two-tailed). 
жж p < ‚001 (two-tailed). 


significantly higher (more external) than the group retaking the test as 
another Indian tribe (t test = 3.92, df = 163, p < .001). Neither of the Ss’ 
attributed scores were related to their leadership or problem behavior 
ratings. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The results give some support to the hypothesis that American Indian 
youth rated high on leadership abilities score in the internal direction on 
the Nowicki-Strickland LOC scale for Children. However, the predicted 
correlation of problems with perceived externality was not significant and 
the minimally significant correlations with leadership suggest that further 
exploration of this variable is not likely to be productive. 

The mean for expressed externality is higher for American Indian youth 
than for Caucasians of the same age group in this study. This same 
relationship has been found in previous studies with American Indian Ss 
(13) emphasizing the trend of minority groups to folow this pattern. This 
relationship may lend support to Gurin et al.’s (3) suggestion that there are 
indeed real life situations over which a member of a minority group is 
controlled by “powerful others" and those minority group members more 
realistically oriented would have a higher expressed LOC score. In fact, 
expressed externality among members of a minority group might be indica- 
tive of those individuals who are more aware of actual "barriers" to 
overcome in adapting to values of the dominant society. 

The most significant finding in this study is the difference between 
perceived externality in “other” Indians and “whites.” Any explanation is 
necessarily speculative, but one may be offered. Even though Indians, in 
general, have a similarity in culture, there are specific tribal differences 
that exist which a member of another tribe does not necessarily obey or 
observe. Viewed in this perspective, a member of another tribe might be 
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perceived as being more externally oriented. However, since the dominant 
and more extensive society values are synonymous with "white" values, the 
Caucasian may be perceived as more externally controlled. The Indian 
youth behave in this respect similar to other students in different societies. 
Parsons and Schneider (8) have found that the general trend is for students 
in one society to rate students from other societies as more external than 
they are, a stereotyping of "others." These findings may help to explain 
some of the communication difficulties between Indians and non-Indians. 
If Indians regard themselves as more internally controlled than Caucasians, 
they are likely to resist attempts by the dominant white culture to assimi- 
late them, especially a culture that is perceived as externally controlled. 
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CHANGES IN SELF-ESTEEM AND ANXIETY IN 
COMPETITIVE AND NONCOMPETITIVE CAMPS* 


Kean College of New Jersey 


Котн P. RUBINSTEIN 


SUMMARY 


This study examines the hypotheses that children in an expressive non- 
competitive social environment will evidence a higher level of self-esteem 
and a lower level of anxiety than children in a task-oriented, competitive 
social environment. At the beginning and end of an eight week summer 
camp session, Rosenberg's Self-Esteem Scale and IPAT Youth Anxiety 
Scale were administered to a total of 146 children of both sexes between the 
ages of 10 and 14 who came from the same metropolitan area and a similar 
upper middle class socioeconomic background. Extensive observations and 
interviews also took place during this period. The level of self-esteem 
increased in both settings for those campers whose opportunity to engage 
actively in camp activities and relationships was not hampered. The level 
of anxiety also increased in both camps for those who expected to experi- 
ence a loss in the affective dimension in near future social interaction at 


school and at home. 


This study is concerned with the effects of a social system—its patterned 
interactions and expectations—on the experience of participating individ- 
uals. Specifically, it investigates the effects of a task-oriented, competitive 
camp and an expressive, noncompetitive camp on campers’ levels of self- 
esteem and anxiety. 

Rosenberg’s Self-Esteem Scale (1) and the IPAT Youth Anxiety Scale (2) 
were administered to 146 children of both sexes, who spent the summer in 
one of two camps with different philosophies, goals, and practices. One 
was a task-oriented, competitive camp with an autocratic and bureaucratic 
structure of interactions. Activities for most campers were preplanned and 
prescribed. The other, was an expressive, noncompetitive camp with a 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on April 19, 1976, and 
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structure of interactions characterized by freedom to choose relationships 
and activities. The campers came from a similar socioeconomic back- 
ground, were between the ages of 10 and 14, and attended the same kind of 
Schools in the same metropolitan area. Observations and interviews took 
place throughout the summer. 

Findings show that there was no significant change in the level of 
self-esteem for either the males or females in the task-oriented camp. 
However, the level of self-esteem had increased for both males and females 
in the expressive, noncompetitive camp. (Mean change: for males —.68, t 
= 4.76, p < .0005; for females —.44, t = 3.08, p < .0005.)! 

When the data for the task-oriented camp were differentiated, as the 
camp itself was, into Achievers (members of sports teams and the drama 
group who were given privileges) and Nonachievers, the findings were 
different. Unlike the Achievers, the Nonachievers had limited access to 
activities they enjoyed. The change in the level of self-esteem was sig- 
nificant for the Achievers, but not for the others. The level of self-esteem 
had increased for the Achievers. (Mean change: —.31, t = 2.162, p < .05.) 
For those who had the opportunity to engage in rewarding interactions, the 
level of self-esteem increased in both camps: that is, for the Achievers in 
the task-oriented camp who were actively engaged in activities which they 
excelled in and enjoyed, and for campers in the noncompetitive camp 
whose choice of meaningful activities was not hampered. 

The level of anxiety increased for the Achievers in the task-oriented 
camp and for the males in the noncompetitive camp. (Mean change: for 
Achievers .47, = 2.106, p < .05; for expressive camp males .46, £ = 2.79, 
p < .005.) Interview data revealed that anticipated loss or diminution in 
the expressive dimension of role performance in the near future was re- 
sponsible for this increase. The Achievers expected to lose (after the camp 
season) the recognition and admiration that had been accorded to winners. 
Male campers in the noncompetitive camp felt less important in school 
than at camp, where they were allowed to assume more responsibility. The 
level of anxiety in both camps increased for those who stood to suffer а 
disjunction between present and future expectations in role performance. 
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SEX DIFFERENCES IN REACTION TO SPATIAL INVASION*! 
Boston College 


DENISE POLIT AND MARIANNE LAFRANCE! 


SUMMARY 


A field experiment (V = 120 male and female college students) was 
devised to test the effect of two independent variables on response to 
spatial invasion. First it was hypothesized that when invaded, female Ss 
would depart more quickly than males. Secondly, it was hypothesized that 
a brief verbal interchange with the S would increase the salience of the 
invasion and hence would result in even greater flight than in the standard 
invasion condition. Results showed that females fled sooner than males and 
particularly when the invasion was made more prominent by the verbal 
interchange. No main effect for sex of invader was found. 


There have been many recent studies documenting sex differences in the 
use of personal space. On the one hand, interactions with women seem to 
be characterized by closer distances than those between men (1). On the 
other hand, field experiments have indicated that women depart when 
others approach too closely (2). The present investigation was an attempt to 
clarify the nature of sex differences in reaction to spatial invasion by 
considering the added factor of invasion saliency. Specifically it was hy- 
pothesized that in response to spatial invasion, females would flee more 
than males. Secondly, it was predicted that a question by an invader (C) as 
to the availability of space would enhance the saliency of the invasion and 
hence the subsequent withdrawal particularly for female Ss. 

Sixty male and 60 female college students participated in the experiment. 
The procedure involved having either a male or female C sit beside either a 
male or female S, seated alone at a six to eight person library table. (6; 
either did not speak (standard invasion condition) or asked whether the 
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seat was taken (invasion saliency condition) Male and female control $$ 
(i.e., students seated alone) were observed without attempted invasion, and 
their departure times were noted. 

A three way analysis of variance using departure time as the dependent 
variable revealed a significant main effect for sex of S (F = 6.01, df = 
1/119, p < .02). Female Ss departed significantly sooner than did male Ss. 
In fact, the main effect for sex was largely the result of large differences 
between the sexes in the two experimental conditions. Female Ss departed 
sooner than did male Ss only in the invasion saliency condition (t = 2.79, 
df = 38, p < .01). 

When all Ss were taken together, analyses revealed no significant main 
effect due to invasion (F = .69, df = 119, n.s.). On the whole, Ss did not 
demonstrate the strong flight reaction that has characterized Ss in earlier 
experiments, 

Sex differences, not observed at 15 minutes after invasion (x? = 2.95, 
n.s.), became apparent at 30 minutes (№ = 7.20, p < .01). 

These results suggest that American males and females respond differen- 
tially to spatial invasion. Females departed more quickly than did males, 
particularly in the invasion saliency condition. Females may have per- 
ceived themselves as having less of a legitimate claim to the space when a 
counter claim is made. In contrast, males were more likely to hold the 
territory, thus reaffirming the legitimacy of their claim. That the differen- 
tial sex effect was maximized in the invasion saliency condition supports 
the prediction that the introductory remark served to make the claim more 
salient. 

Immediate flight was not noted, suggesting the operation of norms 
against abrupt offensive departures. In sum, results indicate that spatial 
behavior is an interpersonal rather than person-centered phenomenon. 
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HELPING AS A FUNCTION OF TIME OF DAY, LOCATION, 
AND SEX OF VICTIM* 


California State University, Northridge 


PAUL SKOLNICK 


SUMMARY 


Automobiles were pulled over to the side of several motorways and a 
male or female confederate waved for assistance to oncoming traffic. The 
"emergency" occurred (a) on a lonely road or a busy highway, and (b) in the 
afternoon or well after dark. Results indicate that drivers were significantly 
more likely to help on a lonely road than on a busy one (although the 
victim on the busy road still received help faster than the victim on the 
lonely road), that help was received faster during the day than at night, 
and that females on a lonely road at night suffered without help longer 
than males or females in all other conditions. 


In the present study, confederates feigned the need for assistance on a 
deserted road, with no other witnesses, or on a busy highway, and the 
misfortune occurred either in the afternoon or well after dark. Hypotheses 
drawn from the previous literature were (а) motorists will be more helpful 
on a lonely road than on a busy one, (b) help will be more forthcoming 
during the day than at night, and (c) females will receive help faster than 
males. 

А 2 X 2 X 2 design was used, varying the sex of victim, time of day 
(afternoon or night), and location (a busy street through an upper-middle- 
income residential area of Los Angeles or a winding road crossing deserted 
hills between the San Fernando Valley and the Simi Valley). The victim 
stood by the car with emergency flashers on and waved at motorists 
passing in either direction. Observers were concealed from view recording 
the two major dependent variables: (а) the number of vehicles passing and 
(b) the time until а vehicle stopped to offer help. 
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When a driver stopped, the victim approached him and said “I ran out 
of gas—would you take me to the nearest gas station and back?" After 
indicating his willingness to help, the driver was informed of thé experi- 
ment and thanked. On any given day the above procedure was repeated for 
two hours (from 2:00 to 4:00 in the afternoon condition and from 8:00 to 
10:00 in the evening condition). 

In support of our hypothesis, drivers on a lonely road were more likely to 
offer assistance than those on the busy road. Analysis of variance for the 
number of vehicles passing before one stopped yielded a significant main 
effect for location (F = 63.81, df = 1/196, p « .001). The mean number of 
autos passing before one stopped was 2.56 on the lonely road and 23.49 on 
the busy one. Even though people were more helpful on the lonely road (a 
higher percentage of cars stopped), the victim received help sooner on the 
busy road because of the high volume of traffic in the latter conditions (F = 
16.89, df = 1/169, p < .001). 

Contrary to prediction, drivers were not more helpful during the daytime 
than at night. However, the victim in daylight still received help faster asa 
result of the differential traffic flow (F = 19.46, df = 1/169, p < .001). 
Females were not helped to a greater degree than males. In fact, females on 
a lonely road at night were significantly less likely to receive help than 
males or females in any other circumstance (F = 4.55, df = 1/169, p < .05). 

One explanation for this surprising finding is that drivers encountering 
an attractive female alone at night on a deserted road may have suspected 
a “trap” or "set-up." Therefore the costs involved may have been perceived 
as very high, causing drivers to be unhelpful. 
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THE EFFECTS OF PERSPECTIVE-TAKING AND EGOCENTRISM 
ON PROBLEM SOLVING IN HETEROGENEOUS AND 
HOMOGENEOUS GROUPS* 


University of Minnesota—Morris 


Dennis В. FALK AND Davip W. JOHNSON 


SUMMARY 


The process of interaction among group members and the composition of 
a group to a large extent determine the effectiveness of group problem 
solving. Group interaction processes, such as perspective-taking (taking the 
role of the other) and egocentric-presentation (emphasizing one's own 
viewpoint), determine the degree to which the group uses the resources 
available in arriving at a solution; and heterogeneous (diverse viewpoints 
on the problem) or homogeneous (similar viewpoints on the problem) group 
composition determines the amount of resources available to apply to the 
solution of the problem. In this study of 90 male and female nursing 


students, groups that were either heterogeneous or homogeneous received 


either perspective-taking or egocentric-presentation instructions. The re- 
duced significantly 


sults demonstrated that perspective-taking groups pro 
more creative solutions, were characterized as more cooperative and as 
facilitating effective communication, and were characterized by greater 
trust, attraction, and satisfaction among group members. No differences 
were found between heterogeneous and homogeneous groups. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Two factors are crucial in effective group problem solving: (a) The 
processes of interaction among group members determine the degree to 
which the group uses the resources available in arriving at a solution. (b) 
The composition of the group determines the amount and type of resources 

solution of the problem. An important 


available to apply toward the 
blem solving group is the way in which 


interaction process within a pro 
information is distributed and communicated. The heterogeneity or homo- 
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Perspective-taking has not previously been studied as à procedure for 
facilitating information distribution in problem solving groups. 
Perspective-taking may be defined as the Cognitive process of putting 


cesses and problem solving outcomes. It has been found to be related to 
effective Presentation of information (5, 12, 25), effective comprehension of 


Cooperative interaction (2, 3, 9, 15). Since Perspective-taking has been 


quality solutions, (f) achieve more creative solutions, (g) utilize the group 
resources more fully, (h) produce more Satisfaction with and commitment 


to the group Solution, and @) produce more Positive attitudes among group 
members. 
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Previous studies have produced mixed results concerning the relative 
merits of heterogeneous and homogeneous groups in problem solving. 
Several studies have found heterogeneous groups superior to homogeneous 
groups in terms of quality of a group solution, creativity of group solution, 
and member satisfaction with the solution (10, 11, 22, 29, 30, 31). Other 
studies have found that homogeneous groups achieve better solutions than 
do heterogeneous groups (1, 4, 26, 27). Heterogeneous groups are generally 
seen as having more potential in developing alternative directions for 
approaching a problem, cross-fertilizing members’ ideas, and promoting 
creative thinking. When heterogeneous groups prove inferior to homoge- 
neous groups, this outcome is generally attributed to process problems, 
such as the inability to communicate and synthesize information and 
conflicts of interest among group members. Ап unresolved issue concerning 
group composition is the nature of heterogeneity or homogeneity in prob- 
lem solving groups. All but two of the studies reported above manipulated 
heterogeneity by creating personality, sex, age, or attitude differences 
within the groups, assuming that such differences would produce diverse 
viewpoints on the problem. Only two studies have examined heterogeneity 
as diversity of viewpoints on the problem, with one study finding positive 
effects of heterogeneity in a loosely controlled setting (2), and the other 
study producing inconclusive results (7). 

The second hypothesis of this study is based on the implications from the 
above research that more resources will be available to the group when 
diverse viewpoints on the problem exist in the group. It states that hetero- 
geneous groups will (a) achieve higher quality solutions, (b) achieve more 
creative solutions, and (c) be characterized by greater member satisfaction 
with the group's solution, than will homogeneous groups. 


B. METHOD 


A 2 x 2 factorial design including two independent variables was used in 
this study. The two independent variables were (a) perspective-taking vs. 
egocentric-presentation as forms of group process and (b) heterogeneous vs. 
homogeneous groups as forms of group composition. The group process 
was varied by randomly assigning four person groups to either 
perspective-taking or egocentric-presentation conditions and giving the 
groups different sets of instructions. The instructions received by the 
perspective-taking groups told members to (а) attempt to understand the 
viewpoints of other members by asking questions which explore why the 
others think as they do and by paraphrasing information presented by 
other members and (b) incorporate the information of other members into 
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one's thinking by telling them that you are considering their ideas and by 
referring to their information. The instructions received by the egocentric- 
presentation group members told them (a) to present their own solutions 
forcefully as if they were the right solutions, and (b) to evaluate openly the 
degree to which the solutions of other group members agreed with their 
own. One member of each four person group was a confederate (C) trained 
by the E to model the appropriate perspective-taking or egocentric- 
presentation behaviors. 

The group composition was varied by creating either heterogeneity or 
homogeneity among the members' views of the problem. The NASA 
decision-making task (23) was used in the experiment. This problem re- 
quired that 15 items be ranked according to their importance for surviving 
on the moon. On the basis of individual's pretest rankings, groups were 
formed that were either heterogeneous or homogeneous in composition. 
Heterogeneous groups consisted of members whose pretest rankings created 
a low coefficient of concordance, reflecting diversity of viewpoints on the 
problem. Homogeneous groups consisted of members whose pretest rank- 
ings created a high coefficient of concordance, reflecting similar viewpoints 
on the problem. This procedure is similar to one incorporated by Hall and 
Williams (7, 8). 

Prior to the experimental session, Cs and observers (Os) were trained by 
the E. Cs (recruited from the $ pool) were taught to model appropriate 
perspective-taking and egocentric-presentation behaviors and to present 
information on the problem from a script prepared by the E. Two practice 
Sessions ensured that Cs could engage in different information exchange 
processes without changing the information presented. Os were trained to 
use a structured observation sheet verifying that perspective-taking or 
egocentric-presentation was in fact taking place. 
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egocentric-presentation behaviors. When the groups finished the task, each 
member completed a postexperimental questionnaire individually. After Ss 
were debriefed, they were thanked and they left. 

Ss were 86 female and four male students from an introductory psychol- 
ogy course taught by the E at a school of nursing. They volunteered to 
participate in the experiment as one of several options to fulfill a course 
requirement. The Cs were recruited from the same course. 

Dependent measures were obtained from the group solutions, a compari- 
son of the group solutions to the individual solutions, and the postexperi- 
mental questionnaire. А measure of quality of solution was obtained by 
comparing the ranking developed by each of the groups to the correct 
solution. The absolute difference between the group's ranking and the 
correct ranking was obtained for each of the 15 items, and these 15 
difference scores were then added together for a total score. Thus, the 
smaller the total score, the higher the quality of the solution. А measure of 
utilization of group resources Was obtained by subtracting the group score 
from the average of the members! individual scores. As the average indi- 
vidual score is often used as а base line for resources (7; 8), the improve- 
ment of the group solution over the members' individual solutions gives an 
accurate measure of how well the group used the resources available. A 
measure of creativity of group solution was based on à procedure suggested 
by Hall and Williams (7, 8). The two criteria for creativity were uniqueness 
and quality of the group's solution. Each item of the group ranking was 
considered unique if it was different from the individual rankings of all the 
group members. Only unique group rankings were then included in com- 
puting a creativity index measuring the average improvement of the 
group's ranking over the average of the individual ranking on individual 
items. Finally, the Ss’ perceptions of the processes that occurred in the 
group and their attitude outcomes were measured by the postexperimental 


questionnaire. 
C. RESULTS 


Two Ss failed to appear at their scheduled times, and unequal cell 
frequencies resulted. An unweighted means analysis of variance for un- 
equal cell frequencies was used because unequal frequencies did not result 
from the experimental procedure. The F scores reported below all reflect 
tests using df — 1/26. An F of 4.23 is required for p < .05; an F of 7.72 is 
required for p < .01. 

The success of the operationalization of the independent variables was 
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checked by using O ratings, S perceptions, and a comparison of coefficients 
of concordance of the groups. The Os rated the perspective-taking groups 
as engaging in a significantly higher proportion of perspective-taking be- 
haviors than did the egocentric-presentation groups (F = 52.70). Partici- 
pants in the perspective-taking groups reported a significantly greater 
proportion of perspective-taking behaviors in style of presentation of other 
group members (F = 46.69). Heterogeneous groups did have a significantly 
lower coefficient of concordance than did homogeneous groups (F — 97.73), 
but the coefficient for heterogeneous groups in this study (.60) was almost 
equal to the coefficient of concordance for homogeneous groups (.64) in the 
Hall and Williams (7) study. This raises the possibility that the degree of 
heterogeneity in this study was minimal. Contrary to expectations, hetero- 
geneous and homogeneous groups did not differ on member ratings of the 
degree of similarity or diversity of viewpoints in their groups. 

The first hypothesis received support from the results of this study. 
Compared with egocentric-presentation groups, perspective-taking groups 
reported that the effective presentation of their information was more 
facilitated by the behavior of other group members (F — 13.77), they had a 
better understanding of other member's information (F — 5.66), other 
members better understood their information (F = 6.94), their groups were 
more cooperative (F = 13.94), they had fewer conflicts over which 
member’s solution to accept (F = 15.92), they had less conflict over the 
ideas presented in the group (F = 7.41), but had a higher proportion of 
conflicts over ideas compared to conflicts over which member’s solution to 
accept (F = 3.84, p < .10). 

Perspective-taking groups, in comparison with egocentric-presentation 
groups, tended to produce better solutions (F = 3.50, p < .07), more 
creative solutions (F = 6.94), and utilized the resources of group members 
better (F = 2.95, p < .10). Perspective-taking Ss reported greater commit- 
ment to the group solution (F = 3.26, p < .07), stronger beliefs that the 
group solution was better than their individual solution (F = 4.92), and 
greater satisfaction with the group solution (F = 5.00), than did 
egocentric-presentation Ss. While there were no differences between the 
perspective-taking and egocentric-presentation conditions on liking for oth- 
ers, 5s in perspective-taking groups perceived greater acceptance (F — 
6.45), and liking (F = 8.56) from others in the group. Perspective-taking 
groups, compared with egocentric-presentation groups, reported greater 
trust in other group members (F — 13.14), and greater valuing of diversity 
in the group (F = 3:26, p < .07). 


© 
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Hypothesis 2 predicted that heterogeneous groups, compared with ho- 
mogeneous groups, would produce higher quality solutions, more creative 
group solutions, and higher member satisfaction with the group solution. 
No significant differences resulted on any of these measures. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The results of this study provide evidence that when these Ss joined 
together in group problem solving efforts, their ability to take the perspec- 
tive of other group members affected the effectiveness of their presentation 
and comprehension of information, the nature of conflict within the group, 
and their cooperativeness. These important information distribution pro- 
cesses promoted the utilization of the group's resources and the achieve- 
ment of a high quality, creative solution which members were satisfied 
with and committed to implementing. In addition, the members saw them- 
selves as being liked and supported, trusted the other group members, and 
appreciated diversity of viewpoints among members. Perspective-taking 
was an important aspect of successful group problem solving and the 
process of communicating and synthesizing the information and viewpoints 
members brought to the problem solving effort. 

Flavell (5) emphasized the importance of perspective-taking abilities in 
interpersonal communication. He suggested that presentation of informa- 
tion was more effective when the sender took the perspective of the 
listener, since the sender could then adjust his message to the listener's 
frame of reference. He suggested that egocentric listeners become prisoners 
to their perspective, thereby limiting their perception and comprehension of 
others’ communications. The results of this study supported Flavell's con- 
tentions, indicating that perspective-taking in problem solving groups facil- 
itates the presentation and comprehension of information and that the 
egocentric focus on one's own information and point of view decreases the 
effectiveness of communication and the positiveness of attitudes among 
group members. 

Several social psychologists have posited that perspective-taking is an 
important aspect of cooperative problem solving (2, 3, 9, 15), and devel- 
opmental psychologists have posited the same relationship (5, 20). Johnson 
(15) found that the predisposition to cooperate was positively correlated 
with the ability to take the emotional perspective of another person. There 
is, however, a paucity of results in this area. The results of the present 
study which indicate that perspective-taking of group members causes the 
group to be seen: as cooperative provide further evidence for the long 
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hypothesized notion that perspective-taking is a necessary (but not 
sufficient) prerequisite for cooperative interaction. 

The results of the current study also provide empirical support for 
Rogers' (24) theory of creativity. Rogers observed that the openness and 
emphathic understanding characterized by perspective-taking lead to the 
active exchange of information and the maximization of the utilization of 
group resources, resulting in creative group solutions. The findings of the 
present study demonstrated that perspective-taking was an important as- 
pect of creativity in group problem solving and thus provide support for 
Rogers' notions. 

The finding that greater trust among members occurs in perspective- 
taking groups supports a previous line of theory and research concerning 
the development of trust. Johnson (14) states that the development of trust 
takes place when the disclosure of information is followed by a response 
which demonstrates acceptance, and there is evidence as to the validity of 
his hypothesis (18). In the current study, a major difference in the manner 
of response in the two methods of information exchange was that 
perspective-taking demonstrated acceptance of the other's disclosures, 
while egocentric-presentation was characterized by immediate rejection of 
information which was discrepant from one's own. The finding that 
perspective-taking facilitated the development of trust among group mem- 
bers adds further support to the self-disclosure and acceptance model of 
trust information. 

In this study no significant differences between heterogeneous and ho- 
mogeneous groups were found. It is possible that group composition has no 
effect on outcomes in groups working to solve a problem such as the NASA 
situation. It is more probable, however, that an adequate test of. Hypothe- 
Sis 2 was not obtained. АП of the groups were formed from a very 
homogeneous nursing population. The fact that the coefficient of concor- 
dance for the heterogeneous groups in this study was almost equal to the 
coefficient for homogeneous groups in the Hall and Williams (7) study 
indicates that there were few, if any, very heterogeneous groups in the 
present study. In addition, a previous study (30) found that heterogeneity 
led to positive outcomes among males but not females. The nature of the 
task has also been cited as mediating the effect of heterogeneity in a group 
(27) with one study (11) concluding that tasks that do not constrain the 
range of solutions available to the group are better suited to capitalizing on 
the advantages of heterogeneity. The female population and constraining 
task in this study may, therefore, have restricted the possibility of finding 
significant differences due to heterogeneity. 
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There are several practical implications of the results of this study. There 
are many problem solving groups in our society and the success of their 
efforts affects the quality of life of many people. While problem solving 
groups often come together with the best of intentions, the members 
frequently lack the skills and/or guidelines for maximizing their success. 
The results of this study suggest that perspective-taking may be an impor- 
tant norm and ability to emphasize in problem solving groups. Groups 
which use perspective-taking are likely to promote positive information 
exchange processes (such as effective presentation and comprehension of 
information, constructive conflict management, and cooperativeness) and 
high quality outcomes (such as creative, high quality solutions to which 
members are committed and positive attitudes among members). 
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SUMMARY 


The concept of "cognitive inconsistency" is proposed as an alternative 
link between micro and macro levels of analysis in the study of revolution- 
ary behavior. It is hypothesized that cognitive structures exist in individ- 
uals who have experienced effective socialization represented by an identity 
between cognitions and the relationships among a society's functional sub- 
systems. High disequilibrium among functional subsystems generates intol- 
erable levels of dissonance and efforts to change the social system through 
revolutionary behavior. This linkage was explored by personal interview of 
a sample of 17 young African males and one female who were former 
members of the Frente de Libertação de Moçambique (FRELIMO). A 
content analysis of their responses revealed that the informants had experi- 
enced cognitive inconsistency which reflected the actual disequilibrium 
among functional subsystems obtaining in Mozambican society. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


One of the major shortcomings of present holistic frameworks for the 
study of revolution involves the nexus between macro and micro levels of 
analysis. One framework (3) links the two levels by employing the concept 
of “relative deprivation." However, research has shown (5, 6, 7) that the 
social-psychological assumptions which underpin this concept, especially 
when applied to collective behavior, are open to serious question. 

Another framework (4) links levels of analysis by positing certain "psy- 
chological tensions" which are generated in individuals when a social 
system is experiencing disequilibrium between its values and division of 
labor. However, no specification of how these psychological tensions are 
manifested in individuals is provided. 
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In the present study, the concept of *cognitive inconsistency" is em- 
ployed to link micro and macro levels of analysis because it avoids the 
shortcomings of relative deprivation approaches and gives greater specifica- 
tion of the nature of psychological tensions (2, 11). Briefly, the framework 
is as follows: Social systems are viewed as comprised "horizontally" of four 
functional subsystems—cultural, social stratification, political, and eco- 
nomic (10). Cognitive structures exist in individuals who have experienced 
effective socialization and are represented by an identity between cogni- 
tions and the relationship among these four functional subsystems and 
internalized images and evaluations of them. Minor degrees of disequilib- 
rium among functional subsystems generate small amounts of dissonance 
between cognitions and internal images for the great majority of socialized 
individuals. Such small amounts of dissonance are reduced by either chang- 
ing behavior or seeking out new information that supports existing behav- 
ior (1), or by tolerating dissonance. 

However, severe disequilibrium is likely to generate intolerable levels of 
dissonance, and consequent efforts to restore assonance are likely to in- 
volve attempts to change the cognitive element: that is, the social system. 
Individuals so affected may come to hold an alternative image of how the 
social system ought to be configured, which, in turn, increases the intensity 
of dissonance. They will attempt to create dissonance in others similarly 
situated by pointing out inconsistencies among functional subsystems. If 
dissonance is strong and severe societal disequilibrium continues unabated, 
individuals suffering cognitive inconsistency will attempt to equilibrate the 
social system by taking over existing political structures or by forming a 
revolutionary movement to change the social system so that it will har- 
monize with alternative images and evaluations (9). 


B. METHOD 


This relationship between micro and macro levels of analysis was 
explored by determining if a small sample of former revolutionaries had 
experienced cognitive inconsistency with respect to the relationship among 


the four functional subsystems of their society and their internalized images 
and evaluations of those relationships. 


1. Procedure 


The procedure employed was the personal interview. With use of a 
prepared schedule, interviews were conducted in Nairobi, Kenya, in the 
Spring of 1972 with an availability sample of 18 former members of the 
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Frente de Libertação de Moçambique (FRELIMO). The interviews, con- 
ducted in Portuguese, were one to two hours in length and, in addition to 
research problem data, gathered information on the social background of 
the informants. The questions on the research problem were open-ended, 
thus affording flexibility when misunderstanding was detected, and al- 
lowed rephrasing and probing. No pretest was possible. 

The coding procedure was the following: The responses to each question 
were read, and a coding decision was made on whether the answers 
contained information that could be classified in one of the four categories. 
If it contained the required reference, a score of one was recorded. If not, a 
zero. The scores were summed to determine the frequency distribution 
among the four categories. No check for reliability was performed. The 
four categories represented the informants’ perception of social system 
disequilibrium in the following four subsystems: (a) Cultural (i.e., struc- 
tures whose primary functions are to maintain or change the dominant 
pattern of values and norms in the society and to socialize new generations 
into that pattern, such as the family, church, and the schools); (b) Social 
stratification (i.e., structures whose primary functions are the ranking of 
the various categories of members of a society and the adjusting of relations 
among them, such as social hierarchies based on race, wealth, education, 
and residential patterns); (c) Political (i.e., structures whose primary func- 
tions are the making of binding decisions for the entire society which result 
in the attainment of goals desired by at least some of its members, such as 
executive, legislative, and judicial branches of the government and the 
franchise); (d) Economic (i.e., structures whose primary functions are the 
provision of human and nonhuman resources needed to carry out satisfac- 
torily the goals of the society and the distribution of rewards and costs 
stemming from policies established by the political subsystem, such as 
industries, business, wage and tax scales, and employment). 


2. Informants 


The 18 informants were most representative of a mid-elite of young 
Africans X = 21 years) who had been recruited from various ethnic groups 
located in northern and central districts of Mozambique. They included 17 
unmarried males and one married female. Although one of the informants 
had some postsecondary education, 12 of the informants had been educated 
to the secondary level, and five to the primary level. Eleven informants 
had received their education in parochial schools operated by one of the 
several Catholic missionary orders working in Mozambique, while six had 
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received their education in government-run schools. Fourteen of the infor- 
mants were Catholic and four professed Protestantism. All but one were 
officially assimilados (acculturated to Portuguese-Catholic culture). 


3. Questions 


To determine the presence and locus of cognitive inconsistency with 
respect to the informants' perception and evaluation of the social system, 
they were asked the following questions during the interviews: 

1. *When you were living in Mozambique, what did you most dislike 
about life under the Portuguese?" 

2. “Is there anything about the way the Portuguese do things in Mozam- 
bique that you think should be kept after independence?” 

3. “What changes do you most want to see in Mozambique?” 


C. FINDINGS 


The frequency distributions of the scores for each question reported in 
Table 1 suggest that the point of perceived disequilibrium was between the 
cultural subsystem on the one hand and the social stratification, political, 
and economic subsystems on the other. That is, when asked to specify 
needed changes and their most intense dislikes about Mozambican society 
(Questions 1 and 3), the bulk of the informants singled out aspects of the 
social stratification, political, and economic subsystems, but not the cul- 
tural subsystem. When asked what aspect of Mozambican society should 
be maintained after independence (Question 2), the bulk of the informants 
identified elements of the cultural subsystem, such as language, Catholi- 
cism, Portuguese way of life, etc., and no aspects of the social stratifica- 
tion, political, or economic subsystems. 


D. DISCUSSION 
The point of cognitive inconsistency for the informants was a reflection 


of the actual disequilibrium in the Mozambican social system obtaining at 


TABLE 1 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES AMONG CATEGORIES 
BY QUESTION (N = 18) 


Social 
Question Culture stratification Political Economic 
1 1 1 А 3 
2 13 0 0 0 
3 0 11 7 5 
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the time of the interviews. There was a readily discernible discrepancy 
between the professed ideals of equality and  multiracialism of 
Portuguese-Catholic culture and the reality of social life in Mozambique for 
acculturated Africans (8). Although they had discarded their traditional 
ways of living and embraced Portuguese-Catholic culture, their life experi- 
ences were not of equality and interracial harmony but, rather, of inequal- 
ity, racialism, unequal wages, few opportunities for satisfactory em- 
ployment, and de facto residential segregation. As the experiences were at 
variance with the ideals of Portuguese-Catholic culture in which they had 
been effectively socialized, the variation between ideal and experience 
generated dissonance and motivated them to join a revolutionary move- 
ment to change the social system. Interestingly, as revolutionaries, in this 
case, they were seeking to change those aspects of the social system—social 
stratification, political, and economic—which did not harmonize with the 
ideals of Portuguese-Catholic culture and not the ideals themselves. 
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REACTIONS TO FEAR-AROUSING COMMUNICATIONS*! 
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SUMMARY 


Using 159 Anglo-American and 45 Mexican-American students as Ss, the 
present study investigated the effects of ethnicity of communicator 
(Chicano vs. Anglo-American), self-esteem (high vs. low), ethnicity of S 
(Chicano vs. Anglo), and fear-arousing communications (high fear vs. low 
fear) on a number of behavioral and attitudinal measures of persuasion. 
Ethnicity of communicator, self-esteem of the S, and level of fear com- 
munication significantly influenced persuasion. There were no significant 
effects of ethnicity of S. Communicator ethnicity also interacted with the 
other two factors. Evaluations of the Chicano communicator were equally 
positive across the two levels of fear communications, while evaluations of 
the Anglo communicator were associated with fear level of message. High 
self-esteem Ss rated the Chicano communicator more positively, while the 
Anglo communicator was evaluated more positively by the low self-esteem 
Ss. Possible interpretations of these results are discussed. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Many studies have investigated the effects of ethnicity of E. From his 
review of the research in this area, Sattler (12) concludes that in general 
the studies demonstrate that Ss are influenced by the ethnicity of the E, 
examiner, or interviewer. Few studies, however, have investigated the 
effects of ethnicity of the communicator on persuasion. Aronson and Gol- 
den (1) found that prejudiced white Ss were less influenced by a black 
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communicator than were unprejudiced white Ss. In an earlier study (3) the 
present authors investigated the effects of ethnicity of communicator 
(black, white) and two levels of fear-arousing dental health messages (high 
fear, low fear) on attitudes and behavior among 123 black junior high 
school students. In comparison with the white communicator and indepen- 
dent of level of fear communication, the black communicator (а) produced 
significantly more immediate behavior change, (b) produced significantly 
more information retention for the affective part of the communication, 
and (c) generated rather positive evaluations and similar amounts of anx- 
iety across fear levels. With the white communicator, however, reported 
anxiety and attitudinal evaluations were positively associated with level of 
fear communication. 

The results of the above studies, on the one hand, indicate the sig- 
nificance of the ethnicity of the communicator and, on the other hand, raise 
questions concerning the settings in which this variable influences persua- 
sion. Thus, in the Aronson and Golden study the audience exposed to а 
black or a white communicator consisted of all white Ss, while in the 
Dembroski, Lasater, and Ramirez study the audience was all black. Is 
ethnicity of communicator a significant factor in an ethnically heterogenous 
audience? Does the minority communicator have the same persuasive ef- 
fects on the minority and nonminority members of his audience? Another 
little investigated question in this area concerns the internal dynamics of 
the individual audience member. The Aronson and Golden study indicated 
that racial attitudes of the S influenced the persuasibility effectiveness of a 
minority group communicator. These results suggest that personality 
characteristics of the Ss might also have an effect. Although many studies 
have found self-esteem to be an important personality dimension affecting 
receptivity to a persuasive communication (2, 4, 5, 9), the relationship 
between self-esteem of S and receptivity to a message presented by a 
minority group communicator has received little attention. Other variables, 
such as the fear level of the message, have also received minimal attention 
with respect to ethnicity of communicator. The earlier study of the present 
authors, however, suggests that reactions to fear-arousing communications 
are influenced by the ethnicity of the communicator. The little research 
that has been conducted in this area, however, has been concerned with 
black-white communicator comparisons. Are similar results obtained with 
another minority communicator? 

The general purpose of the present study was systematically to investi- 
gate some of the questions raised in the preceding paragraph. More spec- 
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ifically, it employed either a Chicano or an Anglo communicator who 
presented low or high fear appeals to groups consisting of both Chicano 
and Anglo 5s. The experimental design combined four factors: (a) Ethnicity 
of Communicator (Anglo vs. Chicano), (b) Level of Fear (high vs. low), (c) 
Ethnicity of S (Anglo vs. Chicano), and (d) Self-Esteem of S (high vs. low). 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


The study was conducted in two schools—an elementary school and a 
junior high school—located in a small town about 15 miles from Denver, 
Colorado. The context was that of the development of an educational 
program in dental hygiene. The Ss were fifth and sixth graders from the 
elementary school, and seventh and eighth graders from the junior high 
school whose parents had earlier given their consent to have them partici- 
pate in the dental health education program. The initial sample consisted 
of nearly 300 Ss. Since the data analysis utilized only those Ss present at 
school on all four visits, the final sample was reduced to 204 Ss. Of these, 
159 were Anglo Americans and 45 were Mexican Americans. The sample 
closely approximates the Anglo-Chicano distribution, since the Chicanos 
constitute about 20% of both the city population and the school enrollment. 
The ages of the Ss ranged from 10 to 15 years. 


2. Procedure 


Parental permission slips were distributed three weeks prior to the pre- 
testing of students, with over 95% of the parents returning slips with their 
approval. The Es visited each school a total of four times. 

a. Pretest. During the pretest, the Ss were brought into the school 
auditorium or cafeteria in their respective class (fifth, sixth, seventh, or 
eighth grade). A brief introduction was given to the Ss thanking them for 
their participation in the dental health program. Questionnaires were then 
distributed, and instructions for completing them were given. The Ss were 
assured that no one other than the investigators would see their responses 
and that the investigators were interested only in the overall group re- 
sponses. As the S completed the questionnaire, he was directed to an 
adjacent room where the behavioral measure was obtained. He was in- 
structed to swish 10 ml of erythrosin solution in his mouth for about 15 
seconds. The solution colors red the debris on the teeth, and an exam- 
ination of six preselected surfaces was then made by one of two pre-trained 
raters. Subsequent debris scores were conducted in a similar fashion, with 
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each S always being examined by the same rater, and with the rater being 
unaware of the S's communication-communicator condition. On this and 
all subsequent S contacts, the Es gave no indication that they would be 
returning. The visits were always unannounced, with only the principal of 
the school knowing in advance. 

b. Presentations and immediate posttest. Two weeks after the pretest the 
investigators returned to the schools to present the persuasive communica- 
tions. During this interim period the Ss at each school had been randomly 
assigned by the Es into one of four groups: high fear communication, 
Chicano communicator; high fear communication, Anglo communicator; 
low fear communication, Chicano communicator; low fear communication, 
Anglo communicator. On the day of the presentations, the students were 
called out of the class by the school principal according to the group to 
which they had been assigned. Each group at each school was almost 
identical with respect to age, grade, sex distribution, and Chicano-Anglo 
distribution. In each condition, the communicator was the person in charge 
of the 2-3 member staff which accompanied him. The communicator 
welcomed the Ss to the dental health education program, instructed a staff 
member to start the tape-slide presentation, and after the presentation, 
instructed his staff to distribute the questionnaires and then the dental kits. 
This was the only time that the communicator visited the school. 

с. One-day and six-day posttests. On the first and sixth day following the 
presentations, the paper-and-pencil and the behavioral measures were 
again administered. As with the pretest, the students were seen by class. 
The rater had no way of knowing the experimental condition of the S. 


3. Independent Variables 


a. Ethnicity of communicator. The two communicators utilized in this 
study, Dr. Martin and Dr. Martinez, were actually graduate students from 
the University of Colorado, but who presented themselves as “Directors of 
the Dental Health Education Program.” The two were equated, except for 
ethnicity, on such physical dimensions as body build, height, age, length of 
hair, and style of dress. At the elementary school, one half of the fifth and 
sixth graders (Anglo- and Mexican-American students combined) were 
exposed to Dr. Martinez, the other half to Dr. Martin. At the intermediate 
school, one half of the seventh and eighth graders (Anglo- and Mexican- 
American students combined) were exposed to Dr. Martinez, and the other 
half to Dr. Martin. 

b. Self-esteem. The self-esteem measure was an 18 scale semantic differ- 
ential form in which the S evaluated the concept “Myself as I Really Am.” 
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Some of the bipolar adjectives utilized were as follows: friendly-unfriendly, 
selfish-unselfish, smart-dumb,  cruel-kind,  clean-dirty, happy-sad, 
unattractive-attractive, superior-inferior, good-bad. The measure was 
scored on a scale from 1 to 7, with 1 designating the most positive response 
and 7 the most negative response. Thus, for the sum of the entire 18 
choices, the possible range was 18 to 126; the lower the score, the more 
positive one's self-esteem. 

c. Persuasive communications. With the use of slides and a taped voice 
accompaniment, two levels of fear arousing communications were used. 
Content of the two presentations was equated for the number of slides (V 
— 21), and nearly equated for length (high fear message—1020 words; low 
fear message—1030 words). The same individual was used to narrate the 
four communicator-communication messages. To the Ss, however, the 
person narrating the message was said to be Dr. Martinez or Dr. Martin, 
depending upon the condition. Slides of these individuals were interjected 
in several places throughout the presentation. 

The high fear communication was presented in the second person and 
began with some comments about improper toothbrushing. These com- 
ments were coordinated with color slides depicting various states of tooth 
decay and dental disease. Frequent reference was given to the pain and 
suffering which resulted from dental neglect. Numerous words with nega- 
tive connotations (e.g., painful, dangerous) were used to reinforce the color 
slides of actual mouths displaying dental pathology (e.g., rotted teeth, 
infected and bloody gums). 

The low fear message followed the same format as the high fear, except 
that it was narrated in the third person and included pictures of individuals 
who had been practicing proper dental hygiene. The attractiveness and 
healthful appearance of the mouth and teeth were emphasized. The process 
of tooth decay was portrayed with slides using models of teeth, rather than 
actual mouths. Milder words, such as “discomfort” were used in the 
accompanying verbal message. 

In order to personalize the messages, the pathology slides shown in the 
high fear messages were introduced by giving the name of the individual 
whose mouth was depicted. In the high fear, Anglo condition, Anglo names 
such as John and Charles were used; in the Chicano condition, the com- 
parative slides were introduced as Juan and Carlos. A similar procedure 
was followed in the low fear condition, except that in some slides where 
the full face of the individual was photographed, different models were 
used. 

Each of the two messages was followed by a set of specific recommenda- 
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the dependent variables. Data analysis reported in this study utilized an 
analysis of variance program using the unweighted means formula for 
unequal z's with repeated measures on one factor (14). Paired comparisons 
were made using the Newman-Keuls procedure. 

Ethnicity of S did not result in any differences even approaching 
statistical significance; the responses of the Chicano and Anglo Ss, there- 
fore, were pooled on all of the following analyses of the data. Table 1 
presents the analyses of variance on the variables affected by level of fear, 
ethnicity of communicator, and self-esteem. Information retention was not 
affected by any of the independent variables. 


1. Anxiety Arousal 


The high fear communication aroused considerably more negative affect 
than the low fear communication, thus indicating that the fear manipu- 
lation was successful. As shown in Table 1, anxiety arousal was also 
affected by ethnicity of communicator and by self-esteem. The Anglo 
communicator produced more negative affect than the Chicano com- 
municator, and the Ss with low self-esteem indicated greater aroused 
anxiety than the high self-esteem Ss. Ethnicity of communicator and 
self-esteem of S interacted to affect anxiety arousal. As shown in Figure 
1A, the high self-esteem Ss particularly expressed significantly greater 
anxiety arousal in the Anglo communicator condition relative to what they 
expressed in the Chicano communicator condition. 


2. Toothbrushing Behavior 


As indicated in Table 1, ethnicity of communicator had a significant 
effect on toothbrushing behavior. The Ss who had been exposed to the 
Anglo communicator had significantly cleaner teeth than the ones exposed 
to the Chicano communicator. Ethnicity of communicator also interacted 
significantly with self-esteem of S. As shown in Figure 1B, although the 
high fear communication was equally effective with low and high self- 
esteem Ss, the low fear message was significantly more effective in getting 
the high self-esteem Ss to brush their teeth than it was with regard to the 
low self-esteem Ss (p < .01). Whereas both messages were equally effective 
with high self-esteem Ss, the high fear message was significantly more 
effective among the low self-esteem Ss. 


3. Reported Behavior 


Reported recency of toothbrushing was not influenced by ethnicity of 
communicator. Those individuals exposed to the high fear communication, 
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FIGURE 1 


ATTITUDINAL AND BEHAVIORAL REACTIONS BY LOW AND HIGH SELF-ESTEEM Ss 
A. Anxiety scores in the two communicator conditions. B. Patient Hygiene Performance 
Index (PHP) scores under two fear conditions. C. Evaluation of the two presentations. 
Higher scores indicate (A) higher anxiety arousal, (B) dirtier teeth, (C) more negative evalua- 
tions. 


however, reported greater recency of toothbrushing than did the Ss who 
viewed the low fear communications [F(1,196) = 4.38, p < .05]. High 
self-esteem Ss also indicated greater recency than the low self-esteem 5s 
[F(1,196) = 5.17, ф < .05], as well as greater reported frequency of 
brushing [F(1,196) = 28.00, p < .001]. As with actual behavior, a com- 
munication X self-esteem interaction occurred with respect to reported 
frequency of toothbrushing [F(1,196) = 6.60, № < .025]. Newman-Keuls 
analyses indicated that with high self-esteem Ss, both messages were 
equally effective in increasing reported frequency, while with low self- 
esteem Ss the high fear message was more effective (p < .01). Thus, 
whereas both self-esteem groups were equally influenced by the high fear 
message, the high self-esteem individuals were influenced by the low fear 
message to a greater extent than were the low self-esteem Ss. 
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4. Intention 


Intention to brush one's teeth was affected only by self-esteem. Ss high in 
self-esteem indicated greater intention to brush their teeth [F(1,196) — 
27.95, p < .001]. 


5. Evaluation of Communicator 


As can be seen from Table 1, fear level and self-esteem influenced 
evaluation of communicator. The communicator received more positive 
evaluations when presenting the high fear messages than when presenting 
the low fear communications. Ss with high self-esteem evaluated the com- 
municator more positively than did the low self-esteem Ss. Although 
ethnicity of communicator did not yield a significant main effect, it in- 
teracted with both level of fear communication and with self-esteem to 
influence the evaluation of the communicator. With the Chicano com- 
municator, evaluations were equally positive across both the low fear (X = 
21.30) and high fear (X = 20.84) conditions. In the case of the Anglo 
communicator, however, evaluation tended to be a function of fear level of 
the message, with the Anglo communicator being evaluated more positively 
in the high fear (X = 15.87) condition than he was in the low fear = 
23.36) condition (t = 7.49; p < .01) The significant self-esteem х com- 
municator effect was due to the fact that Ss with high self-esteem rated 
both the Chicano communicator (X = 15.16) and the Anglo communicator 
(X = 17.62) equally positive, while the low self-esteem Ss evaluated the 
Anglo communicator (X = 22.42) more positive than the Chicano (X = 
26.97) communicator ф < .01). 


6. Evaluation of Talk 


The evaluations of the talk were similar to those of the communicator. 
Again, as shown in Table 1, the high fear presentation was more positively 
evaluated than was the low fear talk, and the high self-esteem S evalua- 
tions were more positive than the evaluations of the low self-esteem Ss. 
With the Chicano communicator, evaluations of the talk were equal across 
both low fear (Х = 26.93) and high fear (X = 25.13) conditions; with the 
Anglo communicator, evaluations were related to fear level, the high fear 
evaluations being more positive than the low fear (X = 30.82) evaluations 
@ = 10.62; p < .01). The significant communicator X self-esteem effect, as 
shown in Figure 1C, was a function of the high self-esteem Ss evaluating 
the Chicano talk more positively and the low self-esteem 55 evaluating the 
Anglo talk more positively. 
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D. Discussion 

Although the present study was primarily concerned with the interaction 
of ethnicity of communicator with other variables, the main effects of 
self-esteem and fear level are important theoretically. The results suggest 
that high self-esteem is associated with attitude change and do not support 
earlier studies reporting an inverse relationship between self-esteem and 
i persuasibility. With respect to level of fear, the results were supportive of 
research studies indicating a positive relationship between level of fear and 

attitude change (7, 8). 

The results with respect to ethnicity of communicator provide further 
support for the importance of this variable in the persuasion process. As in 
the earlier study, there was a significant interaction between level of fear 
and race of communicator on the evaluation measures. The evaluations of 
the Chicano communicator and the Chicano presentation were equally 
positive in both the low fear and high fear conditions, while the Anglo 
communicator and presentation were evaluated more positively in the high 
fear condition than in the low fear condition. The most positively evaluated 
condition was the high fear Anglo communicator message and the most 
negatively evaluated condition was the low fear, Anglo communicator 
message. The results obtained in the earlier study with a racially homogen- 
ous group, therefore, also appear to occur in racially heterogenous groups. 
Both minority and nonminority Ss tend to rate the minority communicator 
positively independent of fear level, while ratings of the nonminority com- 
municator tend to be a function of fear level. 

Although evaluation of a minority communicator may not be a function 
of the fear level of his message, the results of the present study indicated 
that minority communicator evaluation is dependent upon the self-esteem 
level of his audience. High self-esteem Ss reacted more favorably to the 
Chicano communicator while low self-esteem Ss reacted more favorably to 
the Anglo communicator. These results do not appear to be due to the 
differential anxiety aroused by the two communicators in the high self- 
esteem Ss, since the high self-esteem Ss responded equally to the mes- 
sages, irrespective of fear level. Thus, it would seem that if high self- 
esteem individuals were equally affected by messages generating different 
levels of anxiety arousal, their less positive evaluation of the Anglo com- 
£^. municator is not attributable simply to the fact that he generated more 

anxiety. 
The finding that those Ss exposed to the Anglo communicator reported 
greater negative arousal and brushed their teeth to a significantly cleaner 
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extent than did those Ss exposed to the Chicano communicator is open to 
various possible interpretations. One important factor might be the per- 
ceived power and authority of the communicator. Kelman (6) has suggested 
the importance of the power component of source valence. If the results of 
Solkoff (13) with blacks are generalizable, the fact that the students in the 
present study were less influenced behaviorally by the Chicano com- 
municator may reflect their little exposure within the school structure to а 
Chicano occupying a power position. Such an interpretation would account 
for the difference in results between the present study and the earlier one 
(3) with black Ss, since in the earlier study the school administration and 
faculty were primarily black. In the previous study, it will be recalled, the 
black communicator had a greater short range effect on toothbrushing 
behavior as compared to the Anglo communicator. 

The fact that the ethnicity of S was not a significant variable has 
important theoretical implications, since one might expect the two S ethnic 
groups to be influenced differentially by the two ethnic models used in the 
two communicator conditions. It would appear, however, that the social 
influence processes have a similar effect on both Chicano and Anglo stu- 
dents, and that these processes are such that they result in the Anglo 
communicator producing both greater threat and compliance. 
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SUMMARY 


This study, employing a five-way analysis of variance design, investi- 
gated the interplay of labels with other characteristics of social status from 
the basic interactional perspective within the area of problem drinking. Use 
of Triandis person perception paradigm allowed the systematic exam- 
ination of the effects of sex of respondent with four stimulus characteristics 
(drinking status, religion, age, and employment status) over three types of 
behavioral intentions (respect, friendship acceptance, and social distance) 
across three dissimilar samples. Three samples participated in the study: (a) 
a community group consisting of 101 males and 104 females, with an 
average age of 44.5 years; (b) a practitioner group consisting of 73 male and 
46 female students in a graduate school of social work, with an average age 
of 27.1 years; and (c) an institutionalized client group consisting of 48 male 
inmates of a state correctional institution, with an average age of 32.1 
years. The findings yielded general empirical support for the interactional 
perspective in terms of the interplay between social characteristics and 
labels, as well as the interplay between labels and domains of behavioral 
intentions. In addition, support for the destigmatizing potential of certain 
labels was not found. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The interactional perspective began as a generalized statement within 
the sociology of deviance. As a perspective, it suggests that the meaning 
and subsequent development of behavior forms are essentially a function of 
the interface between the behavior of specific actors and the corresponding 
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perceptions and behavior of particular audiences (5, 9, 10, 13). Central to 
the development of the interactional perspective has been the crystallization 
of several points related to the labeling process. These points include the 
following: (а) deviancy is merely the attaching of a label by some audience; 
(b) the successful placing of a label is more likely to occur where there are 
power discrepancies between the actor and audience in such social attri- 
butes as age, Sex, social class, and race; and (c) the labeling process 
effectively reduces behavioral options for both actor and audience (2, 11, 
18). Ultimately, the labeling process can be seen as having potentially 
negative implications for the development and transformation of roles, 
identities, and social relations. 

The negative effects of labeling related to addiction have been considered 
particularly severe (17), but the available research appears to have certain 
limitations. First, there appears to be little research bearing directly upon 
the social effects of labeling in terms of drinking status. Second, while some 
of the research has focused upon attitudinal affect (1, 7, 14), the research 
does not directly indicate what effects drinking status may have on either 
social behavior or behavioral intentions. Third, there has been no specifica- 
tion of the relative impact of certain labels with respect to certain audi- 
ences. Person descriptors, such as “alcoholic” and “problem drinker,” have 
been shown to be negative (1, 3, 7), and Rule and Phillips (12) found that 
patients described as “alcoholic” are even less positively evaluated when 
their drinking problems are treated as illnesses (suggesting a lack of patient 
responsibility in the treatment process). Trice and Roman (17), however, 
have suggested that Alcoholics Anonymous, which requires that individ- 
uals retain the label “alcoholic,” is an effective agency for destigmatization. 
Before accepting the Trice and Roman (17) analysis of the destigmatizing 
potential of A.A., it would appear useful to investigate the effects of 
alcohol labeling on social rejection and other behavioral intentions. Fourth, 
where behavioral intentions and labeling have been examined, whether in 
mental illness (8) or problem drinking (3), only one domain of behavioral 
intentions—social distance—has been used. Finally, there does not appear 
to be any specification of the interrelation between drinking status and 
other selected social characteristics, such as age, Sex, religion, and social 
class, as they might affect the labeling process. 

Given these considerations, it was judged that a more detailed experi- 
mental design using à negative label, such as alcoholic or problem drinker, 
in conjunction with other personal characteristics and measures of more 
than one domain of behavior, might more clearly delineate the effects of 
labeling on interpersonal relations. 
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The present study employed a person perception paradigm originated by 
Triandis (15, 16) in order to obtain data regarding the effects of drinking 
status label on behavioral intentions. Systematically varied were three 
levels of drinking status (alcoholic, problem drinker, or no mention of 
drinking behavior), as well as three other personal characteristics (religion, 
age, and employment status). Measures were obtained of three types of 
behavioral intentions (respect, friendship acceptance, and social distance) 
from three rather dissimilar samples: the first, a representative sample of a 
rural county in northeastern Pennsylvania; the second, the student body in 
a graduate school of social work; and the third, inmates of a state correc- 
tional institution. 


B. METHOD 


As part of the evaluation program of a relatively large-scale community 
and professional alcoholism education project, a series of periodic attitude 
surveys was planned for the various target groups. Since two of the 
project’s major components were a Rural Outreach Program and a Grad- 
uate Education Program, the surveys were designed to allow comparison 
across the various population groups with which each component of the 
project was concerned (7). Most of the data for the present study were 
obtained during the pretest phase of the evaluation design for the two 
programs, and a third sample was obtained serendipitously. 

In a previous analysis of such social problems as alcoholism (7), it was 
suggested that communities consist of three groups whose attitudes, values, 
and norms should be compared: (a) the general community; (ф) the group of 
individuals who may be characterized as its “problems” (clients); and (c) the 
group of individuals (both professional and nonprofessional) which the 
community generates to deal with its problems. Each of these groups was 
(at least to some extent) represented in this study. 


1. Samples 


The first sample represented the primary target group of the Rural 
Outreach Program: the population of Wyoming County, Pennsylvania, a 
rural county in the northeastern part of the state which has about 20,000 
residents. This sample may be treated as the community (C) group. During 
July 1973, 101 males and 104 females, all 18 years or older, were inter- 
viewed with use of standard probability sampling techniques. Comparisons 
between the demographic characteristics of the sample and the 1970 census 
information for the county indicated that the sample was satisfactorily 
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representative. The average age of the respondents was 44.5 years, and 
religious affiliation was predominantly Protestant (61%), with most of the 
rest Catholic (28%). All but one of the respondents were white. In general, 
less than 1% of the population in the northeastern region of Pennsylvania is 
nonwhite. Complete sampling details and demographic characteristics may 
be found in Kilty (7). 

The second sample consisted of 8696 of the student body of the Graduate 
School of Social Work at Marywood College, the primary target group of 
the Graduate Education Program. This sample may be treated as the 
practitioner group (P). During September 1973, 73 male and 46 female 
students were tested, most in group sessions during orientation week meet- 
ings. In contrast with the previous sample, most of the students were 
Catholic (6495), with the rest primarily Protestant (1996). Their average age 
was 27.1 years, and 10 of the students were nonwhite. 

The third sample consisted of 48 inmates at the State Correctional 
Institute at Dallas, Pennsylvania. This sample may be treated as the 
institutionalized client group (IC). This institution is a long-term facility, 
where only persons with minimum sentences of two years are sent. The 
average age of these respondents was 32.1 years. They were relatively 
evenly split between Catholic (40%) and Protestant (36%) religious affilia- 
tion. There were 29 white and 20 black respondents, matching the popula- 
tion in the prison, and all were male. The inmates were tested in two group 
sessions, prior to Alcoholics Anonymous meetings. Although all were 
avowed alcoholics, it should be noted that the principal reason for belonging 
to formal, sanctioned groups in this facility is to have such activities 
reflected in one's institutional record for purposes of parole hearings. 


2. Experimental Design 


The study may be considered a person perception experiment, in which 
respondents were given a series of descriptions of complex person stimuli 
and asked to rate the extent to which they would engage in certain 
behaviors with each stimulus. 

In addition to the three levels of drinking status (alcoholic, problem 
drinker, or no mention of drinking), religion (Protestant, Catholic, or 
Jewish), age (early twenties or middle forties), and employment status 
(employed or unemployed) defined the stimulus persons. These person 
descriptors were chosen because of their apparent significance to the pri- 
mary target populations with respect to their social definitions of status. 

Since the four characteristics yielded 36 possible combinations, each 
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respondent rated the 12 combinations formed by religion, age, and em- 
ployment status (e.g., a Protestant male in his early twenties who is 
unemployed). To each of these descriptors was added alcoholic or problem 
drinker, or no mention was made of drinking status. For each respondent, 
then, drinking status was held constant within one of the three categories. 
All stimuli were described as male, but sex of respondent (race for the 
inmate sample) was included in the statistical design.? 

In analysis of variance terms, the experiment may be conceptualized as a 
2 (sex or race or respondent) x 3 (drinking status) x 3 (religion) x 2 (age) x 2 
(employment) factorial design, with repeated measures over the last three 
factors (the last four variables referred to attributes of the hypothetical 
persons). 


3. Instrument 


The behavioral differential (15, 16) requires respondents to rate how 
much they feel that they would or would not perform some action with 
reference to some stimulus person. In the present study, ratings were 
obtained of the stimulus persons previously described on nine scales, con- 
sisting of three representative scales taken from three of the most com- 
monly found factors. 

Factor I referred to Respect and consisted of the scales “ask for the 
opinion of," “plead with," and “admire the character of.” Factor II, 
Friendship Acceptance, was composed of “be partners with in an athletic 
game,” “accept as an intimate friend,” and “eat with.” Factor III measured 
Social Distance and consisted of “accept as close kin by marriage,” “work 
with,” and “permit to do me a favor.” Factor scores were the sum of the 
responses to each of the three seven-point scales. 

The instrument was designed for either self- or verbal-administration (7). 
Median reliability across factors for the instrument is .92 (16), and it has 
been shown to have a high degree of discriminant, as well as convergent, 


validity (6). 
C. RESULTS 


The data were analyzed separately for each of the three samples, in part 
because of constraints in the computer program that was available,? and in 


2 The complete series of descriptions that were used as stimuli may be obtained from the 


first author. {ерү F 
3 The data were analyzed on the CDC 6600 computer at New York University, with a 


program written by Paul D. Deltjen of Ohio State University. This program allowed up to 
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part because of the large differences in sample size. In each sample, there 
were already unequal cell frequencies on the two nonrepeated measures, 
and samples as a factor would have required a sixth experimental factor. 
However, a number of useful qualitative comparisons can be made be- 
tween the samples in terms of what variables produced significant impacts 
on the three dimensions of behavioral intentions. 


1. Respect 


For all three samples, there was a significant main effect due to drinking 
status on the Respect ratings. As may be seen in Table 1, the C (F = 11.97, 
df = 2, 196, p < .001) and P (F = 5.62, df = 2, 105, p < .01) samples were 
most similar. In both cases, alcoholics received the lowest ratings, followed 
by problem drinkers, with “nondrinkers” the highest rated. For the IC 
sample (F = 6.80, df = 2, 42, p < .01), problem drinkers were rated 
considerably lower than alcoholics, but “nondrinkers” still received the 
highest ratings. Most of this sample, it should be noted, were self-labeled 
alcoholics. 

For the C and IC samples, drinking status was involved in a number of 
interactions with other person variables. 

The first interaction for the C sample, Drinking Status x Employment 
Status (F = 3.63, df = 2, 196, p < .05), indicated that unemployment 
lowered scores for all three drinking statuses, but less so for both alcoholics 
and problem drinkers than it did for “nondrinkers.” The other interaction 
for this sample, Drinking Status x Religion x Age (F = 3.08, df = 4, 392, p 
< .025), was considerably more complex. Older versus younger Protestant 
and Jewish alcoholics received lower ratings than was the case for problem 
drinkers or “nondrinkers.” For Catholics, older “nondrinkers” and problem 
drinkers were responded to less positively than were younger stimuli, while 
younger and older alcoholics were rated essentially the same. Employment 
status, religion, and age had all yielded main order effects (in order from 
most to least significant). 

For the IC sample, there was an interaction between Drinking Status 
and Race of Respondent (F = 3.72, df = 1, 42, р < .05). For white 
respondents, problem drinkers received the lowest ratings, followed by 
alcoholics, with “nondrinkers” rated highest. The black respondents also 
rated problem drinkers lowest, but preferred alcoholics to “nondrinkers.” 


three nonrepeated and three repeated measures factors, but there could be unequal cell 
frequencies in only one of the nonrepeated factors. A few cases had to be randomly discarded 
in each set of data, in order to equalize on drinking status. Summary analysis of variance 
tables may be obtained from the first author. 
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TABLE 1 
OVERALL MEAN RATINGS FOR DRINKING STATUS BY SAMPLE FOR 
RESPECT, FRIENDSHIP ACCEPTANCE, AND SOCIAL DISTANCE 


Label 
Behavioral intention Alcoholic Problem drinker Nondrinker 

Respect 

Community (C) 10.95 11.25 14.49 

Practitioner (P) 12.45 13.78 15.02 

Institutionalized Client (IC) 14.42 10.42 15.52 
Friendship Acceptance 

€ 13.10 12.97 16.32 

P 16.43 15.68 16.72 

IC 15.40 12.94 17.14 
Social Distance 

С 9.88 10.39 6.69 

Р 7.18 8.12 6.53 

ІС 11.17 13.18 11.26 


ге Мое: Scores could range from 3 to 21, with higher scores indicating greater Respect, 
“F. 


riendship Acceptance, and Social Distance. 


This effect becomes somewhat clearer when the Drinking Status x Race of 
Respondent x Employment Status (F = 3.86, df = 2, 42, p < .05) interac- 
tion is inspected. Both groups generally preferred stimuli that were de- 
scribed as employed. For black respondents, this preference was so strong 
that unemployed “nondrinkers” were rated lower than unemployed alco- 
holics or problem drinkers—thus allowing an overall preference for alco- 
holics over nondrinkers. For the whites, unemployment reduced the ratings 
but not nearly to the same extent. The difference between blacks and 
whites was due largely to the white respondents rejection of problem 
drinkers.* 


2. Friendship Acceptance 


Only for the C (F = 12.58, df = 2, 196, p < .001) and IC (F = 3.59, df 
= 2,42, p < .05) samples was there a main effect due to drinking status on 
Friendship Acceptance ratings, such that problem drinkers were the least 
acceptable for both groups, followed by alcoholics, with the highest ratings 
given to “nondrinkers” (see Table 1). There was a similar tendency for the 
P sample, but the differences between the three drinking statuses were 
much less pronounced. 

Drinking status interacted with other person characteristics in the re- 
sponses of all three samples, including sex and race of respondent. 


4 There was also a significant five-way interaction (F = 3.82, df = 4, 84, p < .01) for the 
IC sample. 
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For the C sample, there was an interaction between Drinking Status and 
Religion (F = 2.97, df = 4, 392, p < .025), such that, for all three religious 
types, “nondrinkers” were the most acceptable as friends, but, for Protes- 
tants and Catholics, alcoholics were preferable to problem drinkers. For 
Jewish stimuli, it was just the opposite. 

The IC sample produced a three-way interaction of Race of Respondent 
x Drinking Status x Employment Status (Е = 3.49, df = 2, 42, p < .05). 
For the black respondents, employment status was important only for 
“nondrinkers,” but for white respondents, employment status was impor- 
tant only with respect to the ratings of alcoholics. 

For the P sample, all of the effects on Friendship Acceptance ratings due 
to drinking status were in the form of two complex interactions: Sex of 
Respondent x Drinking Status x Age (F = 8.37, df = 2, 105, p < .01) and 
Sex of Respondent x Drinking Status x Employment Status (F = 4.06, df = 
2, 105, p < .025). In both cases, the interactions appeared to be primarily a 
function of a same-sex pattern of friendship acceptance. Since all of the 
stimuli were described as male, this apparently produced lower degrees of 
acceptance for all stimuli for the female students, whereas the male stu- 
dents expressed somewhat more acceptance of problem drinkers than alco- 
holics, and “nondrinkers” were always the most acceptable. 


3. Social Distance 


Drinking Status produced no effects on the P sample’s ratings of Social 
Distance. Religion, age, and employment status accounted for all of the 
experimental variance controlled on this factor. 

There was no significant main effect due to drinking status in the ratings 
by the IC sample, although there was an interaction of Drinking Status x 
Age x Employment Status (F = 4.18, df = 2, 42, p < .025). 

In contrast, drinking status (F = 15.10, df = 2, 196, p < .001) again 
emerged as a powerful determinant of the C sample's responses. As may be 
seen in Table 1, “nondrinkers” received the lowest expressions of Social 
Distance, followed by alcoholics, with problem drinkers receiving the 
most—the same pattern that occurred on the Friendship Acceptance rat- 
ings, but a reversal of the difference found on Respect ratings. The pattern 
was similar for both of the other samples, but in neither case did the 
differences approach significance. 

Interaction effects between drinking status and other person variables 
occurred as well on these ratings for both the IC sample and the C 
respondents. As mentioned, the interaction among Drinking Status, Age, 
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and Employment Status was the only significant effect involving drinking 
status for the IC sample. For young stimuli, unemployment increased 
Social Distance ratings for alcoholics and “nondrinkers” but not for prob- 
lem drinkers. For old stimuli, unemployment increased ratings for problem 
drinkers and “nondrinkers” but decreased ratings for alcoholics. 

There were two interactions in the C sample data. The first of these was 
between Drinking Status and Religion (F = 4.88, df = 4, 392, p < .001), 
where Protestant and Catholic problem drinkers were rejected more than 
alcoholics, who in turn were rejected more than “nondrinkers”. The pat- 
tern was the same for Jewish stimuli, but Jewish “nondrinkers” were 
rejected considerably more than Protestant and Catholic “nondrinkers,” 
and the difference between alcoholic and problem drinker was less pro- 
nounced for Jewish stimuli than for Christian stimuli. There was generally 
more rejection of stimuli described as Jewish than of those described as 
Christian throughout the data for this sample, as well as those of the P 
sample. 

The second interaction, Drinking Status x Employment Status (F = 
3.23, df = 2, 196, p < .05), indicated that unemployed stimuli were shown 
more Social Distance than employed, but this result was less pronounced 
for problem drinkers than for alcoholics or “nondrinkers.” 


4. Overall Comparisons 


Different norms in response to drinking status would appear to be not 
only a function of the respondents’ social groups but also of the type of 
behavioral intentions. Drinking status had most impact for the community 
sample and the institutionalized client sample, both in terms of main order 
effects and in terms of the interaction effects postulated by the interactional 
perspective. Employment status in combination with drinking status label 
was of major importance for both groups. Stimuli that were described both 
in terms of drinking label and as unemployed led to much greater social 
rejection. Religion was also a social characteristic that carried considerable 
weight for the C sample, while race of respondent was important in the 
ratings of the IC sample. In essence, labeling did lead to social rejection, 
but labels or stigma also acted in concert with other relevant characteristics 
of social status. 

Further attention needs to be directed as well to the interactions between 
the actor’s label and the audience (i.e., sample differences). The P sample 
differed most drastically from the other two, in that drinking status carried 
much less import for this social group than did variables such as age and 
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religion (particularly in terms of main order effects). In the present study, it 
was unfortunate that samples could not be treated as a sixth experimental 
factor. Had this been the case, the differences that emerged among the 
groups might have been more clearly delineated. 

Labels such as “alcoholic” or “problem drinker" apparently carry some 
ambiguity for specific social groups. The IC sample was the most consistent 
in its ratings of the three drinking status groups, with “alcoholics” always 
rated more positively than “problem drinkers.” Although these results were 
likely a function of this group’s membership in A.A., the labels would 
seem to have less clear meaning for some social groups, as represented in 
this study. Differential responses to the two labels were somewhat surpris- 
ing, in that previous research had found no differences when the concepts 
were rated on affective semantic differential scales (7). 


D. DISCUSSION 


Labeling hypothetical persons as “alcoholic” or “problem drinker” was 
found to be a powerful determinant of responses covering three domains of 
behavioral intentions for three dissimilar samples. This finding lends sup- 
port to labeling theory and previous research in three specific ways. First, 
this investigation indicates that the differences obtained in ratings of Re- 
spect, Friendship Acceptance, and Social Distance were a function not only 
of drinking status, but also of drinking status in conjunction with other 
person (social) characteristics. The interplay of drinking status and social 
characteristics seems quite significant considering the nature of previous 
theory and research. On the one hand, most of the more general sociologi- 
cal discussions have associated labeling with such variables as social class, 
age, and ethnicity. On the other hand, previous experimental studies have 
seldom included many of these variables (e.g., 3, 4, 8). These findings show 
that there is considerable interplay between characteristics of social status 
and labels, as they interface in specific social contexts, in determining how 
persons are perceived. 

Second, these findings also have impact upon the range of behavioral 
intentions to include within similar studies. Kirk (8), in his study on 
mental illness and labeling, focused primarily on the label and the labeler, 
with a single dependent variable of Social Distance. His respondents were 
also college students. In the present study, fewer effects were obtained on 
the Social Distance variable than on the other two, particularly for the 
sample of Graduate Students, which is the sample most similar to Kirk’s. 
Had behavioral intentions, such as Respect and Friendship Acceptance, 
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been used in Kirk's study, his results might have been somewhat different. 
As Triandis (15, 16) has shown, behavioral intentions are a multidimensional 
construct. By restricting responses to a single domain of behavioral tenden- 
cies, many potentially fruitful findings are likely to be obscured. If this 
study had employed only Social Distance ratings, the results would have 
been much less supportive of labeling theory. For the Graduate Student 
sample, there were no effects due to drinking status, and those for the 
Dallas Prison sample were not clearly supportive of the theory. Only the 
results of the Wyoming County sample yielded positive findings with 


respect to labeling theory. 
Third, the findings offer some degree of specification of the Trice and 


Roman (17) hypothesis concerning the utility of the status "alcoholic." 
Specifically, the Graduate Student and Wyoming County samples did not 
perceive the label “alcoholic” in a relatively positive fashion. While the 
inmates, all members of an Alcoholics Anonymous group, perceived "alco- 
holic" more positively than did the other two groups, they also charac- 
terized themselves as “recovering” or “recovered” alcoholics. At minimum, 
this would suggest that the Trice and Roman (17) hypothesis that A.A. may 
function as a form of destigmatization should be explored further. 
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REPRESSION-SENSITIZATION, PERCEIVED VULNERABILITY, 
AND THE FEAR APPEAL COMMUNICATION* 
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WALTER DZIOKONSKI AND STEPHEN J. WEBER 


SUMMARY 


One hundred eighty-one female college students, categorized as re- 
pressors, neutrals, or sensitizers by their scores on the Repression- 
Sensitization scale, were led to believe that they were either more likely or 
less likely than males to contract gum disease. The effects of a fear 
arousing communication were examined by illustrating the communication 
with slides which induced either high, moderate, or low fear reactions. 
Contrary to predictions generated from McGuire's mediational model of 
persuasion, no consistent interactions appeared on any of the dependent 
variables despite successful manipulations. Reports of Ss' vulnerability to 
gum disease were affected, however, in a fashion congruent with a defen- 
siveness analysis. Reported vulnerability was lower among repressors and 
was reduced by more intense fear manipulations. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Since 1954 when Janis and Feshbach (6) suggested that high fear might 
increase defensiveness and reduce persuasion, a great deal of research on 
fear appeals has resulted in largely inconsistent findings. While most 
studies have employed U.S. college students as Ss, a variety of other 
American samples, as well as at least one group of Taiwanese school 
children have been participants in these investigations [cf. Higbee (4) for a 
review of S populations]. Some findings have indicated that greater fear 
may lead to greater attitude change. McGuire (9) has proposed that his 
mediational theory of persuasion can reconcile both the inconsistent 
findings and opposing theories. In McGuire's model the two mediating 
processes involved in persuasion—reception and yielding—often are af- 
fected differently by a single variable, and the effects are likely to be 
compensatory. For this reason McGuire has argued that curvilinear effects 


*- Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on February 17, 1976. 
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and nonmonotonic interactions should be expected when relating personal- 
ity variables to persuasion. 

Other theorists like Higbee (4) and Janis (5) agree that curvilinear effects 
may be present in fear appeal phenomena, and a certain amount of support 
for the curvilinear relationship has been found in research employing 
more than two levels of fear (10, 11). Furthermore, studies like Nisbett and 
Gordon (12) have demonstrated limited support for McGuire's formulation 
in other areas of persuasion research. In order to test directly McGuire's 
analysis in the area of fear appeals, the present study aroused high, 
moderate, and low levels of fear within the context of a communication 
aimed at persuading recipients to change their attitudes about gum disease 
and oral hygiene. 

Chronic anxiety has several times (4) been examined as an organismic 
variable which might moderate the effect of a fear appeal communication. 
Indeed, Janis and Feshbach (6) employed chronic anxiety in their classic 
study. More recent findings have been inconclusive with respect to this 
variable, although most studies have employed only two levels of the 
variable and could not have distinguished curvilinear effects. In the present 
research the Repression-Sensitization (R-S) scale (2) was selected rather 
than chronic anxiety because it appeared to provide the most direct mea- 
sure of possible individual differences in defensive avoidance. This scale 
was designed to distinguish a person's characteristic mode of dealing with 
threat or anxiety: an individual designated as a repressor is thought to 
respond to threat by denial and avoidance, while a sensitizer should dem- 
onstrate approaching responses like intellectualization. 

An additional factor which McGuire (9) and others (1, 11, 13) have felt to 
be important has been labeled variously as relevance (1), vulnerability (11), 
and concern (13). The three studies employing measures of these rather 
similar concepts have shown the same general pattern of results: Ss for 
whom the threat was more relevant or who felt more vulnerable or more 
concern showed greater attitude change under low fear arousal. Con- 
versely, Ss for whom threat was less relevant, or who felt less vulnerable or 
less concern tended to be more convinced by high fear tactics. Leventhal 
and his colleagues (7, 8) also obtained results consistent with this pattern 
when measuring vulnerability to threat. Since none of these studies has 
experimentally manipulated perceived vulnerability, its role with respect to 
actual vulnerability, defensiveness, and attitude change remains ambigu- 
ous. Hence in the present study an instructional manipulation was used to 
induce high or low perceived vulnerability to the threat of gum disease. 
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The design of the present study, then, was a 3 (high, moderate, and low 
fear) X 3 (repressors, neutrals, and sensitizers) X 2 (high and low vulnera- 
bility) factorial design. Our understanding of the parameters associated 
with these three variables is quite imprecise. However, McGuire's formu- 
lation can be generally tested by looking for consistent nonmonotonic 
interactions and curvilinear effects of the three-level variables. For exam- 
ple, if individuals do react with defensive avoidance to the fear appeal by 
not changing attitudes, they should be repressors and should be particu- 
larly defensive under conditions of high fear and high vulnerability. By 
contrast, sensitizers might show the greatest attitude change under these 
conditions. 


B. METHOD 
1, Subjects 


Two hundred and eleven female undergraduates in four sections of a 
second year psychology course at the University of New Hampshire consti- 
tuted the basic sample. Participation was strongly encouraged by instruc- 
tors, but no penalty was imposed for not participating. A total of 181 Ss 
attended the actual experimental session. 


2. Procedure 


Under the pretext of providing information for a counseling center sur- 
vey, the 127-item R-S scale was administered during class. At the same 
time a 12-item survey purporting to measure students' health habits was 
given. This latter measure included three questions assessing attitudes 
toward gum disease which served as a pretest of attitudes. Scores on the 
R-S scale ranged from 0-105 (M = 44; SD = 18.57). Trichotomization 
yielded cutoff points of 35 between repressors and neutrals and 51 between 
neutrals and sensitizers. 

Approximately one month after the premeasures, Ss participated in a 
follow-up study on gum disease. At this time they were exposed to the 
experimental manipulations in groups of approximately 10. They were 
seated in a small classroom with a projector and tape recorder in the rear 
and a screen set up in the front. Upon entering the room they were given 
the printed vulnerability manipulations. They were then exposed to the 
fear appeal message and immediately afterward responded to the depen- 
dent measures which were represented as an assessment of their response to 
the preceding information. АП levels of the R-S factor and the vulnerability 


factor were present in each session. 
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Since Ss were drawn from the same classrooms and the treatment 
sessions extended over a two week period, the 5s were not debriefed during 
these sessions. When all the experimental sessions were completed the E 
visited each of the classes involved and spent an entire class period de- 
briefing the students, explaining the use of deception, and relating the 
experiment to the content of the course. The Ss accepted the explanation in 
good faith and raised no objection to the fact that they had been deceived 
for the purpose of the experiment. 


3. Manipulations 


Perceived vulnerability was manipulated by two versions of a printed 
handout, each of which indicated that a relationship existed between a 
certain female hormone and the contraction of gum disease. (In truth, 
females are more prone to dental disorders during pregnancy, but not 
otherwise.) The low vulnerability version indicated that females were ap- 
proximately three times more resistant to gum disease than males, while 
the high vulnerability version indicated that females were three times more 
likely to contract gum disease. 

The persuasive message was а tape-recorded 15 minute lecture docu- 
menting the causes, consequences, and prevention of gum disease. Fear 
arousal was manipulated by projecting on the screen three different sets of 
10 color slides which illustrated the lecture at prearranged intervals. The 
slides depicted different stages of periodontal disease and varied consid- 
erably in graphic detail. A pilot study at another New England college had 
utilized an independent sample of undergraduates to identify low, medium, 
and high fear slides. Thus, the information content of the message was 
constant across all conditions; only the anxiety induced by the three sets of 
slides presumably differed. 


4. Measures 


Three items from the pre-experimental survey and nine behavioral inten- 
tion items based on the lecture recommendations constituted the principal 
dependent measures. The attitude items assessed Ss’ evaluations of the 
seriousness of gum disease, their concern with the condition of their own 
gums, and the importance of their taking preventive action against gum 
disease. The nine intention items ranged from rather simple tasks like using 
a soft-bristle toothbrush to more complex and expensive behaviors like 
making a special visit to the dentist for various tests. Three items measured 
Ss’ perceived vulnerability to gum disease. Items 1 and 2 employed 29-point 
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scales to assess whether an S felt she was likely to contract gum disease 
some time during her life and how prone to the disease she felt compared 
to the average person. Item 3 required the S to estimate how many chances 
out of 100 she had of getting gum disease. Seven Likert-type items evalu- 
ated the success of the fear arousal manipulation. Finally, 12 multiple 
choice items assessed learning of the massage content, and these items were 
summed to produce a single learning score. 


5. Analysis 


Based on the 3 X 3X 2 factorial design, univariate analyses of variance 
were performed on pre-post change scores for the attitude items, and on the 
items of the four other response dimensions. Interpretation was based upon 
patterns of findings within these dimensions. Intercorrelations were also 
computed among all items to assess the internal consistency of each cate- 
gory of items. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Adequacy of Measures and Manipulations 


Moderate levels of association appeared between items within the vari- 
ous dependent measure categories. Mean intercorrelations for attitude 
items, vulnerability manipulation checks, and fear arousal manipulation 
checks were +.44, +.71, and +.67, respectively. These values were gener- 
ally higher than the correlations between items of different categories. The 
nine behavioral intention items had low positive intercorrelations (M = 
+.27); they reflected quite different intended acts involving varying degrees 
of effort and expense. 

Five of the seven fear arousal items showed a significant effect of fear. 
Newman-Keuls tests revealed that all three levels of fear differed sig- 
nificantly (» < .05) on four of the items. Only one of the three vulnerability 
measures indicated a significant effect (F = 11.26, df = 1,163, p < .01) for 
the vulnerability manipulation, but the other two items had patterns of 
means which, though not significant (p < .25) gave some convergent 
support to the adequacy of the manipulation. The communication was also 
successful in producing significant (ф < .05) pretest-posttest attitude change 
on each of the three attitude items. 


2. Attitudes, Behavioral Intentions, and Message Learning 


Despite the apparent success of the manipulations, the expected interac- 
tive, curvilinear effects for persuasion were not obtained. In fact, the main 
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effect of vulnerability on attitude item 1 was the only significant outcome 
among the attitude items (F — 5.78, df = 1,163, p < .05). For this item low 
vulnerability led to greater attitude change; however, the result was not 
even marginally corroborated by the other attitude items. The seven 
ANOVA terms of the three factor design produced only six significant 
effects scattered unevenly across the nine behavioral intention items, and 
fear arousal was the only term that produced a significant effect on more 
than one item. For item 7 high fear arousal led Ss to indicate more definite 
intentions to regulate their intake of sugar (F = 5.57, df = 2,163, p< .01) 
than did low fear arousal. Similarly for item 8 high fear led to more definite 
intentions to visit the dentist regularly (F — 8.06, df = 2,163, p < .01) than 
did low fear. Otherwise, no convergent patterns appeared across the at- 
titude or behavioral intention items for either the main effects or interac- 
tions of fear arousal, vulnerability, or repression-sensitization. In addition, 
none of these factors produced significant effects on message learning, one 
of the two basic mediators of persuasion in McGuire’s (9) model. 


3. Measured Vulnerability 


Consistent and potentially important treatment effects did occur on the 
three items designed to assess the manipulation of vulnerability. (In the 
following statistics, all dfs = 2,163.) Significant main effects of fear arousal 
appeared for each of the three vulnerability items (F = 9.32, < .01; F = 
5.19, p < .01; F = 6.57, p < .01). These items also showed significant 
main effects for the R-S factor (F = 3.39, p < .05; F = 3.76, p < .05; F = 
5.92, p < .01). For each item Ss in high fear groups reported less vulnera- 
bility than those in low fear groups. Similarly repressors consistently de- 
clared themselves to be less vulnerable to gum disease than sensitizers. The 
means are presented in Table 1. A small, but significant three-way interac- 
tion appeared on item 2. Its interpretation is unclear, and a corresponding 
effect did not appear with items 1 and 3. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The present findings highlight the importance of distinguishing different 
types of responses in communication research [Fishbein and Ajzen (3) may 
be consulted for a recent, pointed treatment of this issue]. In the present 
case the effects of the manipulations on global measures of attitudes, 
operationalized as concern about gum disease and the desirability of taking 
preventive action, were infrequent and unpatterned. Similarly, the behav- 
ioral intention items showed little that was consistent and interpretable. Ss’ 
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TABLE 1 
MEANS FOR THE THREE VULNERABILITY ITEMS AS A FUNCTION OF 
FEAR AROUSAL AND REPRESSION-SENSITIZATION 


Vulnerability items? 
2 


Group n 1 3 

Fear Arousal 

Low 63 13.24 13.59 28.48 

Medium 58 10.10 10.59 23.03 

High 60 8.92 10.87 19.17 
Repression-Sensitization 

Repressors 63 9.34 10.23 18.11 

Neutrals 62 11.49 12.54 27.44 

Sensitizers 56 11.68 12.52 32.46 


a Items 1 and 2 were 29-point scales; item 3 was a 100-point scale. For each, a higher score 
represents higher vulnerability. 


reports of their vulnerability to gum disease, however, were affected con- 
sistently. 

Among the dependent measures little support can be gleaned for 
McGuire's (9) formulation. The study seemingly provided a strong, direct 
application of the two-factor, compensatory process theory to a fear appeal 
communication. McGuire's prescriptions were followed closely: i.e., a mul- 
tiple factor design with three-level variables comprising two of the factors, 
and internal evidence indicated that each factor was successfully varied. 
Nevertheless, none of the dependent variables revealed nonmonotonic 
main effects or consistent interactions. McGuire's model both prospers and 
suffers from its complexity: many seemingly inconsistent findings can be 
interpreted when it is used simply to organize literature, but the model has 
so litle rigidity that it is extremely difficult to disconfirm. On the basis of 
the present systematic test, negative conclusions about the model seem 
warranted with respect to fear appeals. 

The role of perceived vulnerability remains elusive but potentially im- 
portant. Previous studies had employed it, or a similar variable, as a 
correlational factor, but its manipulation here did not affect the measures 
of global attitudes and behavioral intentions. Reports of Ss' vulnerability 
indicated that repressors felt less vulnerable to gum disease than sensitiz- 
ers. Such a finding resonates with the view of Janis and Feshbach (6) that 
defensive individuals will reject threatening communications. Reported 
vulnerability did not correlate with the standard attitude and behavioral 
intention items, however. 

Increasing the fearfulness of the communication procedures also led 5s to 
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report that they were less vulnerable. There seem to be at least two 
explanations for this finding. Again, Ss may have reacted defensively, and, 
in effect, denied that they were likely to contract gum disease when the 
prospect was presented in a particularly fearful manner. A defensiveness 
interpretation in this case would have been strengthened by interactions 
with the R-S dimension, but such interactions did not occur. Alternatively, 
this finding may be due to the fact that people employ some type of 
subjective probability system which implies that very grisly or horrid gum 
diseases are infrequently seen and hence must have a low likelihood. 
Extreme negative consequences may generally be perceived as low proba- 
bility events; if so, high fear messages may often reduce perceived vulnera- 
bility in experimental and naturalistic settings. 
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PERSONALITY CORRELATES OF ALTRUISTIC BEHAVIOR 
UNDER FOUR EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS*! 


University of Arkansas at Little Rock 
KATHERINE S. SCHNEIDER? 


SUMMARY 


Effects of two sets of experimental conditions on altruistic behavior and 
personality correlates of this behavior were measured. Two hundred seven- 
teen female Ss were exposed to a request for help by the physically disabled 
E in one of four experimental conditions (high vs. low commitment and 
public vs. private report of commitment). Significantly greater percentages 
of Ss volunteered in the low commitment conditions. Volunteers were 
higher than nonvolunteers on Ascendance and Thoughtfulness, and lower 
on Objectivity on the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey. Differ- 
ential effects of personality variables by experimental condition were dis- 
cussed. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Altruism, defined here, paralleling Leeds (3), as a socially sanctioned act 
with positive consequences for another person, has been studied at the 
levels of environmental and trait determinants. Among the environmental 
variables studied have been effects of cost to the S of performing the act 
(8), and visibility of the potential recipient (6, pp. 251-268). Correlations of 
personality traits with altruistic behavior have been summarized well by 
Krebs (2). Altruistic behavior has been positively correlated with internal 
locus of control, extroversion, religious and social values, and need- 
affiliation and need-introception and has been negatively correlated with 
need-achievement and need-dominance. Unfortunately, most of these stud- 
ies have used paper and pencil tests of altruism of questionable validity. 
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Neither have the relationships of these personality correlates to the envi- 
ronmental demand characteristics of the situation been measured. 

It is clear from previous research that not everyone helps, although 
altruism is a norm which has positive cultural support. This makes it 
necessary to look beyond the environmental determinants alone, and to 
consider the personality correlates which may influence the individual's 
susceptibility to the environmental cues. The present study extends re- 
search into environmental and trait determinants of altruistic behavior and 
delineates their interactions. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Two hundred seventeen female undergraduates in a large midwestern 
university were recruited to obtain university norms for two personality 
tests. Ss participated in psychology experiments as part of their course 
requirements, but did choose this experiment. 


2. Instruments 


Ss completed Rotter's Locus of Control Scale (7) and the Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey [GZTS (1)]. 


3. Procedure 


Ss were seated in a classroom in groups of approximately 40, including 
the principal E posing as an S. The E's confederate stated the purpose of 
the experiment (gathering university norms for two personality tests). Dur- 
ing his explanation, the blind S (actually the principal E) asked to make a 
short request, as if on the spur of the moment. The request made, consist- 
ing of one of two levels of commitment paired with one of two methods of 
report of commitment, constituted the experimental condition. In the high 
commitment conditions, Ss were asked to volunteer to read aloud to the 
blind S two hours per week for 15 weeks; in the low commitment condi- 
tions, the Ss were asked to read two hours altogether sometime during the 
semester. In the public report of commitment conditions, Ss volunteered by 
raising their hands; in the private report of commitment conditions, Ss 
volunteered privately. After one of the four requests was made, personality 
test administration proceeded, lasting approximately one hour. Afterwards, 
Ss were debriefed. The data of the only S who guessed the "real" purpose 
of the experiment were eliminated from the study. 
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TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGES OF VOLUNTEERS BY EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 


Report condition 


Commitment level Public Private Mean 
Low 32 23 27 
High 20 12 16 

Mean 25 15 


Note: Mean percentages are weighted averages because of unequal cell sizes. 


C. RESULTS. 


Chi? statistics were used to test for the differences between low and high 
commitment and public and private report of commitment conditions. A 
significant main effect was found for degree of commitment (Х = 5.0,№ < 
-05) and a nonsignificant trend for method of report of commitment (2 = 
3.1, p < .10). The interaction of the two sets of conditions was also 
significant (x? = 9.3, p < .05). Because of this interaction, percentages of 
volunteers in each condition or set of conditions are shown in Table 1. 

t tests were used to test the relationships between the 10 GZTS scales 
and the Locus of Control Scale and volunteering. When all conditions were 
combined, volunteers were higher than nonvolunteers on Ascendance and 
Thoughtfulness, and were lower on Objectivity. In the low public condi- 
tion, which elicited the greatest percentage of volunteers, volunteers were 
more Ascendant and were lower on Friendliness than nonvolunteers. In the 
high private condition, which elicited the smallest pecrcentage of volun- 
teers, volunteers were lower on Friendliness and Masculinity than non- 
volunteers. 

Regression analyses were computed to determine which variables could 
predict volunteering with the greatest accuracy. For all conditions com- 
bined, personality variables accounted for 11% of the variance, with As- 
cendance being the most predictive. In the low public condition, personal- 
ity variables accounted for 48% of the variance, again with Ascendance 
being the most predictive variable. In the low private condition, personal- 
ity variables accounted for 21% of the variance, with General Activity 
being the most predictive. In the high public condition, personality vari- 
ables accounted for 31% of the variance, with Objectivity as the most 
predictive. In the high private condition, personality variables accounted 
for 19% of the variance, with Masculinity as the most predictive. 
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D. DISCUSSION 


It is clear from these findings that degree of commitment was an impor- 
tant variable in predicting the response to this request for help, confirming 
the findings of Wagner (8) in a nonmonetary situation. The trend towards 
more volunteers, when volunteering is a public act, extends the findings of 
Lerner (4) and Piliavin and Rodin (5). In fact, this study indicates that a 
group, by its presence, increases the percentage of volunteers. Also, the 
interaction between conditions points out the necessity of considering all 
environmental variables possibly operative in a situation before making 
generalizations about any one of the determinants of altruistic behavior. 

From the personality test data, a scattered picture emerges. However, it 
can be concluded that the volunteers in this study do not report themselves 
as the friendly, sociable, do-gooders of the popular image of altruists, but 
as goal-seeking introspective women, not distanced from their feelings. 
These findings contrast somewhat with the majority of studies reviewed by 
Krebs (2). This may be due in part to some studies' reliance on paper and 
pencil measures of altruism, more susceptible to endorsement of socially 
desirable statements. Also, these findings are only for female Ss helping a 
female victim. A female S may typically have to be more ascendant than a 
male S to actually offer help. 
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AND ATTRIBUTOR'S POSITION* 
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SUMMARY 


In a situation in which both the attributee and the attributor had to 
choose the level of shock they were to receive in a later session, the 
attributor made either a high attribution (70. у) or low attribution (30 v) to 
the attributee and indicated either a high own position (70 v) or low own 
position (30 v). To vary the attributor on the dimension of trustworthiness, 
the attribution was either overheard or regular. Thus the experiment had a 
2 X 2 X 2 factorial design, with 80 male American undergraduates as the 
Ss or attributees. The attributees chose a higher voltage of shock in the 
high attribution condition than in the low attribution condition and also a 
higher voltage of shock in the high attributor’s position condition than in 
the low attributor's position condition. No other effects were significant. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Attribution theory and research have been predominantly concerned 
with attribution as a dependent variable to be inferred from behavior (e.g., 
6, 7, 8, 9) rather than as an independent variable which is a determinant of 
behavior. Attribution as a determinant of behavior may be either direct or 
indirect. One can speak of direct attribution when the attributee receives a 
communication from the attributor, which describes a behavioral disposi- 
tion on the part of the attributee, and the dependent measure involves the 
testing of the same behavioral disposition. Thus an attributee may be told 
that he is honest and then the dependent variable would be a measure of 
his honesty. One may speak of indirect attribution, on the other hand, 
when there is only a suggestion or implication, but no explicit communica- 
tion, about the behavioral disposition involved in the dependent measure. 
The effectiveness of indirect attribution has been demonstrated in several 
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experimental investigations (2, 5, 12, 15, 17, 18, 19). But there are 
apparently only four reports in the literature, which are concerned with 
behavior as a function of direct attribution (10, 11, 13, 14). 

Rosenbaum and his collaborators have been the pioneers of research on 
direct attribution, although they used the term "external commitment" for 
what is designated here as direct attribution. Rosenbaum and Zimmerman 
(14) found that attribution of an attitude which was congruent with S's 
previously recorded attitude resulted in less change after exposure to a 
persuasive countercommunication as compared to the no attribution condi- 
tion. But, contrary to their expectations, attribution of an attitude which 
was incongruent with the previously recorded attitude did not facilitate 
change toward the persuasive countercommunication (which was in line 
with the incongruent attribution) as compared to the no attribution condi- 
tion. Rosenbaum and Franc (13) were more successful and could report 
changes in 5° originally recorded attitude in increasing order as a result of 
congruent attribution, no attribution, and incongruent attribution. Munson 
and Kiesler (11) found that an incongruent direct attribution was able to 
bring about a change in the direction of the attribution. But the most 
dramatic demonstration of the effectiveness of direct attribution has been 
given by Miller, Brickman, and Bolen (10) in two field experiments. In the 
first experiment, repeated attributions of neatness and tidiness to fifth- 
graders were successful in making them more neat and tidy in the class- 
room situation. In the second, repeated attributions of either the ability or 
the motivation to do well in mathematics had a significantly beneficial 
effect on the performance of second-graders in mathematics. What is even 
more crucial is the finding that direct attribution in both experiments was 
more effective than direct persuasion. Miller e£ al. suggest that persuasion 
is less effective because it implies negative attribution (a person should be 
what he is not), while attribution is more effective because it disguises 
persuasive intent. 

If attribution is effective because it disguises persuasive intent, a varia- 
tion on the dimension of persuasive intent should result in differential 
effectiveness of the attribution. When an attributor does not know that the 
attributee is listening to him, the attribution cannot possibly have any 
persuasive intent (¢f. 20). Thus an overheard attribution would be a pure 
tact in Skinnerian terminology (3, 4, 16), while a regular attribution, with 
the attributor deliberately delivering the attribution to the attributee, 
would partake of the nature of mand to some extent, since there is obvi- 
ously a possibility of persuasive intent in the latter situation. The present 
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experiment was designed specifically to test the hypothesis that an over- 
heard direct attribution should be more effective than a regular direct 
attribution because the overheard attributor would be seen as having no 
persuasive intent or ulterior motive and consequently as more trustworthy 
than the regular attributor. 


B. METHOD 
1. Design and Overview 


The experiment was presented to the Ss as a study of interpersonal 
judgment during which the attributor and the attributee were to receive 
shocks, the intensity of which was to be determined by the receiver. The 
attributor predicted that the attributee would take either 70 v (high attribu- 
tion) or 30 v (low attribution) of shock. The attributor also announced that 
he himself would take either 70 v (high attributor's position) or 30 v (low 
attributor's position) of shock. The attribution was either overheard (high 
attributor's trustworthiness) or regular (low attributor's trustworthiness). 
Thus the experiment had a 2 X 2 X 2 factorial design. The dependent 
measure was the voltage of shock that the attributee decided to receive. 
Thus the dependent measure was a behavioroid measure in the terminology 
of Aronson and Carlsmith (1), unlike the behavioral measure of Miller et 
al. (10) and the paper-and-pencil measures of the other three studies of 
direct attribution (11, 13, 14). 


2. Subjects 


The 80 Ss, 10 in each of the eight cells, were male introductory psychol- 
ogy students at the University of Iowa, who participated in the experiment 
to fulfill a course requirement. 


3. Procedure 


The title of the experiment was “Judging other persons." Two rooms 
adjacent to each other and separated from an observation deck by one-way 
mirrors were used for this experiment. As E escorted S to the experimen- 
tal room, they passed the other room which was open and full of electrical 
equipment. S was later told that he would receive shocks in this other 
room. 

When S was seated in the experimental room facing the one-way mirror, 
he was told that the experiment was an attempt to study the processes 
involved in the judging of people and that S was to judge another person 
and also to be judged by this other person who was described as a graduate 
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student in clinical psychology and later referred to as a clinical psychologist 
(CP). While CP was an experienced and competent judge of people, the 
experiment aimed at finding, S was told, how much CP could infer about S 
on the basis of limited information. CP was to observe $ working on а 
multiple-solution anagram task and later study S’s output to arrive at his 
judgments of S. In a second session CP would observe S working on 
another anagram task while S received electric shocks, intermittently and 
randomly, on the fingers of his left hand. S was to indicate the level of the 
shock he could tolerate and he would be allowed to change this indicated 
level on the basis of his experience. 

S was also to judge CP, but on the basis of different cues. $ would not 
see CP but would be given an opportunity to listen to CP talking to E. In a 
later session, CP would be administered shocks and 5 would again be able 
to listen to him talking to E. For half of the Ss, CP would not be aware 
that S was listening to him and $ and CP were not to meet each other any 
time at all. This was the condition of high attributor's trustworthiness. For 
the remaining Ss, CP would be aware that S was listening to him and 5 
and CP were to be brought together at the end of the experiment for 
comparing notes, checking on the accuracy of the judgments, and discuss- 
ing the overall results. This was the condition of low attributor's trustwor- 
thiness in which an attempt was made to maximize the possibility of 
manipulative intent on the part of CP. The entire elaborate procedure was 
justified to S as an attempt to compare different conditions as they affect 
the judging of persons: viz., training in clinical psychology versus no such 
training, visual observation and anagram performance versus auditory 
observation, stressful situation versus nonstressful situation, and the 
judged being aware versus not being aware of his being observed. 

After receiving the above instructions, $ was left alone to work on the 
anagram task supposedly being observed by CP from the observation deck. 
After five minutes E came to collect the work done by $ and told S that S 
would now be able to hear a conversation in which E would engage CP. E 
returned to the observation deck and switched on a tape recorder to deliver 
a taped conversation between E and CP through a speaker in the experi- 
mental room. 

The conversation lasted for about 10 minutes with some periods of 
silence during which CP was supposedly studying the anagram perfor- 
mance of S. The conversation was made to sound natural and informal 
with some irrelevant comments in the beginning and leading on to CP's 
explanation to E of the anagram test as a projective technique. CP, now 
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supposedly filling out a questionnaire with his judgments of 5, said that the 
anagram performance should enable him to make judgments only about 
certain aspects of personality, such as diligence, perseverance, general 
emotional nature, ability to face psychological stress and tension. The 
crucial part of the conversation in which attribution and attributor's posi- 
tion were manipulated was as follows. CP: “Take for example this guy 
here. Now he has worked on these anagrams knowing he'll get shocked 
later. After watching him and looking at his anagrams, I think I can make 
a specific prediction. (Pause) I would say this guy will probably take 
around 30 (or 70) volts." E: *And, well, how about you?" CP: *Me? Oh, 
ГЇЇ take about 30 (or 70) volts." The low attribution and the low at- 
tributor's position involved the mentioning of 30 v while 70 v were men- 
tioned for the high attribution and the high attributor's position. Four 
different recordings! were used for the four combinations of attribution and 
attributor's position. 

With a few irrelevant comments after the crucial part, the conversation 
ended. E then returned to the experimental room and said to S that S 
should now be able to fill out a questionnaire with his judgments of CP. E 
also said that while S filled out the questionnaire, E could set up the 
shocking device and for this E would need S's response to a shock tolerance 
scale. The scale ranged from 10 through 90 volts and S was asked to 
indicate on it the level of shock he thought he could tolerate in the second 
session. E handed over the scale to S and left S alone for about 90 seconds 
after which E returned to the experimental room and collected the shock 
tolerance scale from S. E then questioned S about his impressions of what 
was going on so far and debriefed him thoroughly with respect to the 
deceptions involved, with a request to keep the matter confidential. No S 
was discarded because of suspicion of deception. 


C. RESULTS 


The analysis of variance revealed significant main effects of attribution 
(F = 18.95, df = 1/72, p < .001) and attributor's position (F = 12.60, df = 
1/72, p < .001). Ss in the high attribution condition chose a higher voltage 
of shock (X = 51.80) than those in the low attribution condition (X = 
36.08), and Ss in the high attributor’s position condition chose a higher 
voltage of shock (X = 50.35) than those in the low attributor’s position 
condition (X = 37.53). Ss in the high attributor’s trustworthiness condition 


1 The assistance of Paul B. Paulus who played the role of the clinical psychologist on the 
tape recordings is gratefully acknowledged. 
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tended to choose a lower voltage (X = 41.45) than those in the low 
attributor's trustworthiness condition (X — 46.43), but the difference was 
not significant ( < .20). None of the interactions was even marginally 
significant. 


D. DISCUSSION 


Direct attribution was effective enough to influence the S's decision with 
respect to the voltage of shock he was prepared to take and so was the 
decision or position of the attributor himself. The attributor's position was 
communicated to the S with the hope that this might strengthen the 
trustworthiness manipulation, since the attributor could intend to influence 
the attributee's decision so that it would compare favorably with his own. 
The attributor's expertise was established in order to make the attribution 
effective. But it appears that while the expertise of the attributor was 
successfully established, as one may infer from the effectiveness of attribu- 
tion, the trustworthiness manipulation was not successful, possibly pre- 
cisely because of the success in establishing the expertise of the attributor. 

While the present study replicates in a somewhat different situation the 
effectiveness of direct attribution as reported by the other four studies (10, 
11, 13, 14), the attempt to identify the conditions under which direct 
attribution would be more or less effective was not successful. Possibly the 
overheard versus regular manipulation is effective only for persuasive 
communications under certain conditions (cf. 20) and not for attributions, 
or the manipulation may be effective only when nonexperts are involved as 
communicators or attributors. 
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THE EFFECTIVENESS OF ONE-SIDED AND TWO-SIDED 
APPEALS AS A FUNCTION OF FAMILIARIZATION 
AND CONTEXT* 


The University of Tennessee 


ROBERT L. DIPBOYE 


SUMMARY 


Eighty-four male college students were given either a one-sided or two- 
sided appeal in which the communicator argued that a defendant in a court 
case was guilty of murder. A measure of agreement with the appeal served 
as the dependent variable. Ss unfamiliar with the issues in the simulated 
court case were more persuaded by a one-sided appeal than a two-sided 
appeal when the study was described as dealing with “accuracy of decision 
making.” On the other hand, there was a tendency for unfamiliar Ss to be 
more persuaded by a two-sided appeal than a one-sided appeal when an 
explicit persuasion context was provided. Also, Ss familiar with the issues 
were more resistant to persuasive attempts than unfamiliar Ss. Analysis of 
postexperimental questionnaire data revealed that counterarguments and 
perceptions of communicator competence and correctness were associated 
with the effects of the independent variables on S attitudes. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Since the first reported experimental comparison of one-sided and two- 
sided appeals (4), audience familiarity with the pros and cons of an issue 
has been recognized as a critical determinant of persuasibility. More recent 
research has confirmed the importance of familiarity. In at least three 
studies, a two-sided appeal was more effective than a one-sided appeal 
when Ss were familiar with the issue (2, 3, 5). However, when Ss were 
unfamiliar with the issues, a one-sided appeal was more effective than a 
two-sided appeal (2, 3, 6). In most of this research, the persuasive intent of 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on March 26, 1976. 
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the communicator was disguised by emphasizing the information pro- 
cessing or decision making nature of the S's task. For instance, Jones and 
Brehm (6) used a legal case as the issue under the guise that it was part of 
an aptitude test. Although S apprehension over appearing persuasible may 
have been reduced with such a disguised context, and unanticipated conse- 
quence may have been an increase in 5 apprehension over making an 
incorrect decision. A distinct possibility is that S concern with the accuracy 
of their decisions accounted for the familiarity X message style interaction 
reported in past research. 

The present experiment was designed to test the.effects of two experimen- 
tal contexts on the effectiveness of one-sided appeals among Ss familiar and 
unfamiliar with the issues. In an “accuracy context” in which information 
processing and decision making correctness were emphasized, it was pre- 
dicted that the interaction of message structure and familiarity reported in 
past research would be replicated. On the other hand, in a “persuasion 
context” in which $ concern over being influenced: was maximized, the 
reverse of the usual configuration was predicted. In other words, a two- 
sided appeal should be more effective than a one-sided appeal for an 
unfamiliar audience; and a one-sided appeal should be more effective than 
a two-sided appeal for a familiar audience. Given that а persuasion context 
arouses S concern over being influenced or appearing gullible, and since 
unfamiliar Ss cannot judge the adequacy of the two-sided appeals in 
covering opposition arguments, the two-sided appeal should be seen as 
more credible than the one-sided appeal. However, when Ss are familiar 
with the pros and cons and expect a persuasive attempt, a two-sided appeal 
that provides less than a complete coverage and refutation of opposition 
arguments could be seen as less credible than a one-sided argument. This 
rather nonobvious prediction has been suggested by Thistlethwaite and 
Kamenetzky (9), who found that an incomplete coverage of the other side 
antagonized a knowledgeable audience more than completely ignoring the 
opposition. This seems a more likely occurrence with an explicit persuasion 
context than a disguised context. 

A final question concerned the effect that familiarization with the facts of 
an issue would have on persuasibility. An hypothesis tested in the present 
study was that Ss receiving familiarization instruction would agree less 
with the persuasive appeals than Ss not receiving prior instruction. This 
prediction may be derived from research and theory suggesting that prior 
exposure to the facts of an issue generally increases the resistance of Ss to 
persuasive attempts (7). 


—! 
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B. METHOD 


Eighty-four male, Caucasian students, 19 to 21 years of age, participated 
in the study as part of their introductory psychology course requirements. 
The Ss were randomly assigned to cells of a 2 х 2 X 2 factorial design. The 
manipulated factors were message structure (one-sided, two-sided), issue 
familiarity (familiar, unfamiliar), and communication context (persuasion, 
accuracy). 

At the beginning of the session Ss were told that they would be given 
summaries of an actual court case and that they would make a judgment of 
the guilt or innocence of the accused person in the case. Ss given an 
accuracy context read instructions that the purpose of the study was to see 
how accurately jurors could process information and make a decision. Ss in 
the persuasion context read instructions that the purpose of the study was 
to see how much jurors are influenced by the arguments of a lawyer. In 
half the conditions, Ss were familiarized with the facts of the case by 
receiving a three-page summary of evidence, arranged in chronological 
order. In the other half of the conditions, Ss were not familiarized with the 
issues before reading the persuasive appeals. 

After the context and familiarization manipulations, Ss were given either 
a one-sided or two-sided message arguing that the accused person was 
guilty as charged of first degree murder. The message was described as 
written by a law student who had screened court transcripts from the trial. 
The only difference between the one-sided and two-sided messages was 
that the latter was prefaced by three pages in which some, but not all, of 
the evidence supporting the accused’s innocence was reviewed and then 
refuted. 

After Ss read the message, they completed a postexperimental question- 
naire containing the dependent measures. The first page contained a coun- 
terargument measure in which Ss were asked to state within five minutes 
any thoughts or ideas they might have about the analysis. The instructions 
for this measure and the procedure for coding counterarguments have been 
described in Brock (1). On the remaining pages of the questionnaire, Ss 
responded on 30 point Likert scales to a series of questions. The main 
dependent measure was the sum of the responses to the following ques- 
tions: (а) “То what extent do you believe the accused is gulity of the murder 
of Stephen Brickson?" (Point 1, Convinced he is guilty to point 30, Con- 
vinced he is innocent); (b) "To what extent do you believe the deceased's 
death was premeditated?" (1, Convinced that it was premeditated to 30, 
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Convinced that it was not premeditated); (c) “То what extent do you 
believe the death of Stephen Brickson was accidental?" (1, Convinced that 
it was accidental to 30, Convinced that it was not accidental). 


C. REsULTS 


A 2 X 2 X 2 analysis of variance performed on the measure of message 
agreement yielded two effects. First, a main effect for familiarization 
confirmed the hypothesis that Ss receiving prior instruction in the facts of 
the case, would be less persuaded (M = 39.12) than unfamiliar Ss (М = 
54.33, F = 17.46, df = 1/76, р «.001). Also found, was a message 
structure X familiarization X context interaction (E = 4.30, df = 1/72, p 
<.05). The means for this interaction are reported in Table 1. An exam- 
ination of this interaction reveals that the means are in the predicted 
direction. For unfamiliar Ss, (а) a one-sided appeal was more effective 
(M = 61.00) than a two sided-appeal (М = 47.40) in an accuracy context (t 
= 1.91, p <.05); (b) a two-sided appeal tended to be more effective (M = 
60.10) than a one-sided appeal (M= 48.82) in a persuasion context (t= 
1.56, p <.10); (c) a one-sided appeal was more effective in an accuracy 
context than in a persuasion context (t= 1.82, p <.05); and (d) a two-sided 
appeal was more effective in a persuasion context than in an accuracy 
context (t = 1.71, р <.05). 

The reverse configuration was found in the familiar conditions. A two- 
sided appeal was more effective (M = 41.50) than a one-sided appeal (М= 
33.10) in an accuracy context and a one-sided appeal was more effective (М 
= 44.33) than a two-sided appeal (M = 37.73) in a persuasion context. 
However, the differences among the four familiar conditions were statisti- 
cally nonsignificant. As predicted, a two-sided appeal in a persuasion 
context, was more effective for unfamiliar than for familiar Ss @ = 3.086, p 


TABLE 1 
SUBJECT AGREEMENT WITH MESSAGE AS A FUNCTION 
OF MESSAGE STRUCTURE, FAMILIARITY WITH 
THE ISSUE, AND COMMUNICATION CONTEXT 


One-sided Two-sided 
Context Mean n Mean n 
Familiar 
Persuasion 44.33 12 37.73 11 
Ассигасу 33.10 10 41.50 10 
Unfamiliar 
Persuasion 48.82 1 60.10 10 


Accuracy 61.00 10 47.40 10 
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<.05). Also, as predicted, a one-sided appeal in an accuracy context, was 
more effective for unfamiliar than for familiar Ss (t = 3.759, р <.05). 
However, the difference between one-sided appeals for unfamiliar and 
familiar Ss in the persuasion context and the difference between two-sided 
appeals for unfamiliar and familiar Ss in the accuracy context were nonsig- 
nificant. 

Only three postexperimental items correlated significantly with message 
agreement. Within cell correlations between counterarguments and mes- 
sage effectiveness ranged from —.18 to —.73 (overall r = .39, p <.05) and 
showed a moderate tendency for $ agreement with the message to decrease 
with increases in counterarguing. 

Significant correlations also were found between message agreement and 
responses to the question, “How competent do you believe the law student 
is to deal with this case?” (Point 1, Not at all competent to Point 30, 
Completely competent) and “How certain are you that the law student’s 
analysis is correct?” (1, Completely certain it is incorrect to 30, Completely 
certain it is correct). Overall correlations with message effectiveness of both 
perceived competence (r = .5, p < .05) and rater confidence (r = .74, p < 
:01) reveal that agreement with the message increased with increases in the 
source’s perceived competence and correctness. 


D. Discussion 


Two of the three hypotheses tested in the present experiment received 
substantive support, while a third received only weak support. Although 
the mean attitude scores within the familiarized conditions were in the 
direction predicted, they did not differ significantly. Other predictions 
received stronger support. The hypothesis was confirmed that Ss familiar 
with the pros and cons would be less persuaded than Ss unfamiliar with 
the issues. Second, the predicted interaction of message structure and 
communication context in the unfamiliar conditions was found to occur. As 
hypothesized, audiences unfamiliar with the issues and given an accuracy 
context were more persuaded by a one-sided appeal than a two-sided 
appeal. This replicated other research in which the persuasive intent of the 
study has been disguised with an emphasis on the decision making and 
information processing nature of the S’s task (6). However, the use of an 
explicit persuasion context reversed this relationship. Relative to the accu- 
racy context, a persuasion context lessened the effectiveness of the one- 
sided appeal and increased the effectiveness of the two-sided appeal. 

The findings of the present study hold important implications for future 
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research in this area. First, they suggest that previous research findings on 
the relative effectiveness of one-sided and two-sided appeals may have 
been influenced by unintended consequences of the context used to disguise 
the persuasive intent of the message. For instance, Jones and Brehm (6) 
employed a context similar to the accuracy context of the present study and 
found that a one-sided appeal was more effective than a two-sided appeal 
for Ss unfamiliar with the issues. The present study suggests that an 
explicit persuasion context may attenuate, or even reverse, this difference. 

Another implication of these findings pertains to the tendency of re- 
searchers in the area to avoid the explicit persuasion context. As Papageor- 
gis noted, “the scarcity of opinion research within a persuasion context 
probably results from the . . . assumption that awareness of persuasive 
attempts reduces or eliminates the impact of persuasive communications" 
(8, p. 271). However, the lack of differences between accuracy and persua- 
sion context Ss in overall persuasibility suggests that awareness of persua- 
sive attempt does not reduce impact when persuasive attempts are an 
expected part of the communicator's role. The communicator in the present 
study, a law student, would be expected to deliver a persuasive communi- 
cation. However, if the communicator had been a teacher, newspaper 
reporter, or a member of some occupation in which the primary role is to 
convey accurate information, a persuasive intent may have reduced the 
persuasiveness of the appeal. 

Analysis of postexperimental responses revealed that perceptions of 
communicator expertise and counterarguments were the most likely corre- 
lates of the effects of message structure, familiarity, and context on at- 
titudes. Increased agreement with the communication was associated with 
increases in the perceived competence of the communicator, increases in 
the perceived correctness of his conclusion, and decreases in counterargu- 
ing. Correlations with other items in the postexperimental questionnaire 
were nonsignificant. However, one cannot establish causality from these 
correlational data. 
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INFORMATION: A CONTROL FOR OBSERVER BIAS*!:2 
University of Texas at Austin and Louisiana State University 


Јорітн H. LANGLOIS AND PERRY H. PRESTHOLDT 


SUMMARY 


As part of a regular class period, a lecture on the problem of E effects 
was given to 18 undergraduate volunteers several days before their partici- 
pation in the experiment (Aware group). The other group of 18 undergrad- 
uates received no information (Unaware group). During the experimental 
session all 36 Ss were individually asked to record the number of head 
turns and body contractions made by planaria worms. Half of the Ss were 
instructed that they would first observe an experimental planaria that 
would receive 30 light-shock training trials and would show a high re- 
sponse rate. They would then observe a control planaria which would 
receive no shock and would show a low response rate. The other half of the 
Ss received the same instructions but in the reverse order; that is, they 
were given a low then a high response expectancy. The room arrangement 
and cover story were such that all Ss were actually viewing a prerecorded 
video tape of the same planaria. Results indicated that the least bias 
occurred in aware Ss who watched the experimental condition first and 
that expectancy effects can be reduced by simply informing observers of the 
possibility that their observations may be biased. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In the last 10 years, psychology has witnessed a phenomenal surge of 
interest in the social psychology of the psychological experiment. Much of 
this interest has been stimulated by the work of Robert Rosenthal (10, 11). 
Rosenthal and others (3, 8, 16, 18, 20) have demonstrated that an E’s 
expectations about the outcome of his experiment or about his Ss’ behavior 
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can and often does influence the experimental results. No attempt will be 
made here to review all the pertinent research, since a number of literature 
summaries are available (1, 10, 13, 17). However, inspection of the litera- 
ture in this area reveals two general explanations for bias effects. Rosenthal 
and Rosnow (13) have suggested that in experiments in which observers 
(Os) have watched live Ss, the Ss’ behavior may actually have been affected 
by the expectation of the O. Support for Rosenthal's hypothesis is found in 
a study he conducted with Fode in 1963 (12). The results of this study 
indicated that rats which Es were led to believe were better performers 
than a control group, actually became better performers on a learning task. 
Apparently, the Es' expectations were somehow communicated to the rats 
and led to differential performance. 

A second explanation of bias in experimental results is not that the E 
affects the behavior of his Ss, but rather, makes errors of apprehension 
because the O does not see things as they are, but rather, as he thinks they 
ought to be. In scientific observation these errors are known as O bias. If 
we wish to begin to look for ways of eliminating bias in our experimental 
results, then it is important to know first whether the bias results from 
obeservational errors or from changes in Ss’ behavior as a result of E 
influences. Unfortunately, without adequate controls, it is unclear from the 
results of previous studies (3, 6, 8) whether an E's expectations cause him 
to be a biased O or cause him to somehow affect the behavior of his Ss or 
both. One of the purposes of the present investigation, then, was to 
demonstrate O bias while eliminating the possibility of the O affecting the 
S's behavior by designing a situation in which Os with different expecta- 
tions were presented with exactly the same behavior to observe and record. 

A second purpose was to look at a method to control or reduce the 
problem of O bias. Most of the available research has dealt only with 
demonstrating the influence of bias or with delineating the factors involved 
in the transmission of bias. Little if any systematic research has been 
conducted on the problem of controlling bias. Rosenthal (10) has suggested 
a number of techniques to reduce the potential biasing effects of the E, 
some of which include the use of automated data-collection systems, blind 
data collection procedures, observation of Es’ behavior during data collec- 
tion by human or mechanical observers, and expectancy control groups. 

While Rosenthal's suggestions for controlling bias are cogent, many of 
the techniques remain unsubstantiated by research. Further, the difficulties 
in employing these techniques in many research designs have discouraged 
their use. For example, in developmental psychology a major technique of 
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data collection is the observational method. Many observational systems (2, 
5) require highly trained Os who collect data in situations in which it is 
impossible or impractical to employ blind data collection techniques or 
automated data collection devices. In addition, the difficulty in obtaining 
large numbers of human Ss of the appropriate age, sex, etc. often makes it 
impossible to add expectancy control groups. 

One potential variable which might be employed to reduce or control for 
O bias is the training or the level of experience of the E. Rosenthal, 
Pesinger, Mulry, Vikan-Kline, and Grothe (14, 15), Hartry (6), and Eckler 
and Hurwitz (4) have all suggested that naive Es are less likely or at least 
no more likely than experienced Es to exhibit expectancy effects. However, 
the converse position has been taken by Hyman (7), Ingraham and Har- 
rington (8), Naroll (9), and Weick (17) who posit that trained Os and Es 
should make fewer biased observations than do naive Es. The discrepancy 
in these positions may lay in what is meant by a “trained E." In the 
Rosenthal e£ al. (14, 15) studies, the experienced Es had served as data 
collectors *once before" (10, p. 362). In addition to the confusion about 
what is or is not a trained Æ, there are few data to indicate what kind of 
specific training the Es in these studies have had concerning the effects of O 
bias. One component of training undergraduates and graduate students in 
research should certainly include information on expectancy effects and the 
bias these effects can introduce into experimental results. As a control 
technique for expectancy effects, training in the problem of O bias would 
certainly overcome the difficulties involved in using other control measures 
mentioned above, since it could be easily implemented and would not 
require the use of additional Ss. 

The purpose of the present research, therefore, was to demonstrate the 
influence of observer bias and to eliminate the alternative E effects. In 
addition, the experiment examined the hypothesis that Es who are given 
information about the existence of O bias will show less expectancy effects 
than naive Es. Furthermore, although Es in actual research studies usually 
collect data in all conditions of an experiment, most investigations demon- 
strating expectancy effects have used a design in which the E collects data 
in only one condition. The few studies which have had Es collect data in 
all conditions (3, 8) would tentatively suggest that expectancy effects are 
less for Es who run all conditions of a study than for those who serve in 
only one condition. А final purpose, then, was to see whether bias occurs 
when Es collect data in the experimental as well as the control condition. 
The order in which the conditions were run was also investigated. 
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B. METHOD 


l. Subjects 


Ss were 36 undergraduate volunteers enrolled in two introductory psy- 
chology courses. All Ss received class credit for participation. None of the 
volunteers had any previous experience running experiments. 


2. Procedure 


Аз part of a regular class period, a lecture on the problem of E effects 
and the self-fulfilling prophecy was given to one group of undergraduates 
(aware group). Another group of undergraduates from the other class 
received no information (unaware group). Ss were recruited from the two 
classes one week later. 

Ss came to the experimental room in pairs. One member of the pair was 
an aware S, while the other was from the unaware group. This procedure 
was followed so that any bias unintentionally transmitted by the E would 
affect equally the experimental (aware) and control (unaware) groups. The 
Ss were told they were participating in an experiment on the classical 
conditioning of planaria worms and that they would serve as the primary 
data collectors. Each S was then asked to observe and record the behavior 
of planaria. 

The Ss were led to believe that they were observing two different live 
planaria by means of a deception procedure described below. In reality, all 
Ss were viewing a videotape of the same planaria. 

As part of the deception procedure, two live planaria were singly placed 
in a 10 inch (.25 m) V-shaped trough cut into two blocks of wood. The 
troughs were filled with water and placed 24 inches (.61 m) apart on a 
table. Both ends of one of the troughs were fitted with electrodes and the 
Ss were told that the electrodes were attached to an electric shock device. 
The device was, in reality, an empty metal box adorned with various dials 
and meters. A small lamp was placed between troughs, and Ss were 
instructed that it served as the CS. Television cameras were placed directly 
above each trough. Ss were informed that the experimental planaria in the 
shock trough was being conditioned to move at the onset of the light and 
would receive 30 light-shock training trials. The other planaria was serving 
as a yoked control and would receive the 30 trials with light but no shock. 
They were further informed that since the experimental worm was actually 
receiving shock, it would probably show a high response rate but since the 
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control worm would receive no shock, it would probably show a low rate 
of response. 

One S was randomly chosen to observe the experimental worm and the 
other to watch the control worm. Ss were then told that they would each 
observe a second training session of two new planaria and would record the 
behavior of a worm in the opposite condition from the worm they had 
observed initially. Both Ss were then allowed to view the live planaria as 
they were being placed in the middle of the troughs through the monitors of 
the two television cameras. They were then told that they would record 
their observations in the adjoining room via closed circuit television. Ss 
followed the cables from the cameras to the two television monitors in the 
next room and sat in opposite corners facing away from each other. Ss 
were given data sheets lined off into 30 5-second intervals. They were 
instructed that a buzzer would sound concurrently with the onset of each 
light-shock trial. The first buzzer indicated that Ss were to record in the 
first interval, the second buzzer in the second interval, etc. The sheets were 
further lined off into columns labeled “left turn,” “right turn,” and “body 
contraction." Turns were operationally defined as movements of 45? or 
more. Contractions were defined as a shortening of body length. Thus, 
when the S observed a body contraction in interval 1, he was told to check 
the appropriate box. If he saw both a body contraction and a left turn, he 
checked both boxes. After giving the instructions to the 5 on how to record 
head turns and body contractions made by the planaria, the E left the room 
ostensibly to start the light-shock conditioning procedure. 

Half of the Ss then watched an experimental planaria which they ex- 
pected would show a high response rate. They then switched monitors and 
observed a control planaria which was expected to show a low response 
rate. The other half of the Ss made the same observations but in reverse 
order. That is, these Os watched the control planaria with a low response 
expectancy, switched monitors, and then observed the experimental 
planaria with a high response expectancy. In reality, however, all Os were 
watching the behavior of the same planaria on a prerecorded videotape. 
The worm filmed was neither shocked nor conditioned. All Ss were de- 
briefed following their participation in the experiment. 


3. Data Analysis 


Data for the study consisted of the total number of movements or 
observations recorded by each S. These data were analyzed by analysis of 
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variance in order to assess the effects of Awareness, Order, and Expec- 
tancy. 


C. RESULTS 


The highly significant Expectancy main effect [F (1, 32) = 24.43, p < 
.01] revealed that Os with high response expectations saw significantly 
more responses than low expectation observers. The mean number of 
observations for the high expectancy group was 28.56, while the mean for 
the low expectancy group was 20.81. The main effects for Order and 
Awareness were not significant. 

The significant Awareness X Expectancy interaction [F (1, 32) = 4.15, p 
< .05] shown in Table 1 indicated, however, that the difference between 
expectancy conditions was greater for the unaware Os than for aware Ss. 
Post Anova testing by means of Duncan’s test (19) revealed that there was 
no significant difference between high and low expectancies for the aware 
group of Os, but the difference was significant for the unaware Os. 

Awareness and Expectancy interacted with the order in which Os viewed 
the conditions of the experiment. The means entering into this significant 
three-way interaction [F (1, 32) — 4.59, P < .05] can be seen in Table 1. 
Little or no bias occurred when aware Ss collected data in the experimental 
condition first. The mean difference between high and low expectancy for 
this group was only 1.8. Duncan comparisons confirmed that the differ- 
ence between high and low expectations for aware Ss who ran the experi- 
mental condition first was not significant, while the differences between 
high and low expectations for all other groups were significant. The largest 


TABLE 1 
MEAN NUMBER OF OBSERVATIONS 
Condition 
Expectancy Aware Unaware 
Awareness X Expectancy interaction 
High 24.9 32.2 
Low 20.4 21.2 


Awareness X Expectancy X Order interaction 
Experimental condition first 


High 26.6 34.8 

Low 24.8 19.9 
Control condition first 

High 23.3 29.6 

Low 16.0 22.6 
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difference between high and low expectations was found for unaware Os 
who saw the experimental condition first. Both aware and unaware Ss 
exhbited approximately the same amount of bias when intially in the 
control or low expectation group. The mean difference between high and 
low expectancy for the aware and unaware group was 7.3 and 7.0, respec- 
tively. 


D. DISCUSSION 


'The present study has clearly demonstrated that O bias occurs even 
when the O cannot affect the animal's behavior and when he observes both 
conditions of the study. Rosenthal and Rosnow's (13) suggestion that an S's 
behavior may be affected by the expectation of the O cannot account for 
these results, since the Os in this study were not watching live Ss. Appar- 
ently, then, the expectations of an O can influence his observations. 

In addition, the results of this study generally support the major hypoth- 
esis that Ss who are made aware of the problem of E bias will show fewer 
expectancy effects than those who are unaware of bias effects. However, 
an unexpected finding was that the order of taking data in either the 
experimental (high expectancy) or control (low expectancy) group 
influenced the expression of expectancies. Apparently, observing the ex- 
perimental group first had the greatest potential for either increasing or 
decreasing E bias. The greatest amount of bias was seen in unaware Ss 
who observed the experimental condition first, while the least amount was 
exhibited by aware Ss in this condition. Telling naive Ss that they were 
initially collecting data in the experimental condition may have created a 
set which influenced them to record many observations. When they 
switched to the control condition, this set may then have reduced observa- 
tions so that only a very few were recorded. Ss who were aware of the 
problem of E bias were apparently able to suppress this set and exhibited 
essentially no bias in either the experimental or control condition. 

Being assigned to the control group first, however, resulted in a general 
suppression of the total number of observations made by both the aware 
and unaware groups. Taking data first in the control condition may have 
produced a baseline level to which the S could then compare the experi- 
mental group. This baseline comparison level may then have served to 
reduce the number of observations recorded when Ss switched to the 
experimental condition. In addition to suppressing the number of observa- 
tions, the control first condition was not as effective in eliminating bias 
effects. Both the aware and unaware groups showed approximately the 
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same mean difference between their high and low expectations. However, 
both groups showed considerably less bias than did the unaware Ss who 
took data initially in the experimental group. Why the control first condi- 
tion was less effective in reducing bias in aware Ss may again be related to 
a set created in this condition. During debriefing, a number of Ss who 
began the experiment in the control condition told the E that they did not 
think bias effects would be important or a problem *when you were just in 
the control group." Apparently, these Ss did not take data collection as 
seriously as did those 5s who believed they were recording the experimen- 
tal condition first. Attention to the task at hand may be an important 
component in bias effects. While these data are impressionistic and infor- 
mal, they do indicate a direction for future research. 

The results of this study would generally suggest that providing informa- 
tion concerning the effects of E bias can reduce the problem of expectancy 
effects. Further, this appears to be an easily implemented procedure which 
avoids the difficulties of other bias control techniques previously suggested 
(10). In addition, since it might not be valid to generalize from this sample 
of naive volunteers to trained and experienced investigators, future studies 
might investigate the effects of information and order on E bias in a more 
sophisticated sample. If, in fact, knowledge of the problem of bias is 
instrumental in reducing these effects in experienced investigators, then 
perhaps E bias is not as much a problem in research as has been indicated 
by past research (10, 13). 
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HOSTILITY MANAGEMENT AND EGO INVOLVEMENT 
IN DISCUSSION GROUPS* 
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KuRT DANZIGER 


SUMMARY 


Four member discussion groups (V — 80 male and female college stu- 
dents) were set up in which two members favored each side of the issue. In 
half the groups, the involvement of the members in the issue under discus- 
sion was relatively high; in the other half it was relatively low. While the 
potential for intragroup tension was greater in the high involvement group, 
this threat was successfully dealt with by a significantly larger number of 
tension reducing statements and statements deflecting hostility towards 
objects outside the group. These defensive maneuvers were particularly 
marked for one of the two discussion topics which appeared to be intrinsi- 
cally more involving. 


А. INTRODUCTION 


It is a common observation that groups protect themselves against overt 
expressions of hostility among their members unless this is not particularly 
called for by the context of the discussion. The open expression of face-to- 
face hostility arouses anxieties which call certain defensive processes into 
play. 

Two types of such processes may be distinguished. In the one case the 
defensive measures are entirely internal to the group; in the other case they 
involve a displacement of hostility onto outsiders who are not considered to 
be members of the group. Although a great deal of clinical and anecdotal 
evidence points to the existence of these processes, their occurrence has 
hardly been subject to experimental study. 

In the present investigation a number of discussion groups were set up 
which might be expected to differ in the magnitude of the hostility man- 
agement problem with which they were faced. This was accomplished by 
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differentiating group members in terms of ego involvement in various 
discussion topics and then confronting them with other members whose ego 
involvement was of the same level but who represented opposite points of 
view. The conformity problem was avoided by using four-person groups in 
which each member had one confederate with similar views on the issue. 

The first question to be asked is whether the high involvement groups 
are indeed successful in dealing with the higher levels of interpersonal 
tension that are to be expected in them. If the answer to this question is in 
the affirmative, the question arises as to whether they may make more use of 
tension reducing mechanisms than the low involvement groups. Two pos- 
sibilities exist: They can use either mechanisms that reduce tension within 
the group or mechanisms that displace hostility outside the group. The 
mechanisms may occur together, in which case, following Mills (2), we may 
speak of Projection, when the hostility is externally directed, and we may 
refer to the process of internal tension reduction as displacement. 

There is a further problem that arises in connection with the effective- 
ness of the involvement manipulation. Techniques of dividing the involved 
from the noninvolved Ss are always relative to the issue under discussion. 
It is, however, possible that the overall level of involvement in a particular 
issue may be so low that even the relatively involved Ss operate at an 
absolute level of involvement which is not sufficiently high to generate 
levels of interpersonal tension that are discriminably higher than those of 
relatively noninvolved Ss. It therefore becomes desirable to use at least two 
different discussion issues in the hope that at least one of them will 
generate absolute levels of involvement that are high enough to generate 
effective levels of interpersonal tension. 


B. METHOD 


Eighty first year college students were assigned to 20 experimental four 
person groups on the following basis: Each group consisted of three males 
and one female; 10 groups were asked to discuss topic A, and 10 topic B as 
long as they wished. Topic А was concerned with the issue of civil liberties, 
topic B with the issue of social control of social deviants like drug addicts, 
delinquents, and homosexuals. In a prediscussion session each S was 
administered a 20 item questionnaire on each topic and was asked to assign 
each item to one of seven categories indicating the perceived extremeness of 
the statement represented by the item. Thus, an item on topic A assigned 
to category one would be judged to be a very extreme statement on the 
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liberal position on the civil liberties issue, àn item assigned to category 
seven would be judged to be an extremely illiberal statement on the same 
issue, and an item assigned to category four would be judged to be a 
neutral item. Then each $ had to indicate the acceptability or objectiona- 
bility of each of the seven categories of statements on each issue. Thus, an 
S might find the items in category one objectionable, the items in categories 
lwo, three, and four acceptable, and the items in categories five to seven 
objectionable. Such an S would have a latitude of acceptability extending 
over three category positions, and his position on the issue would be 
somewhat left of center. His latitude of rejection would be four category 
positions (one, five, six, and seven), so that his latitude of rejection would 
be slightly greater than his latitude of acceptability. 

This procedure resembles that of Sherif, Sherif, and Nebergall (3) who 
hypothesize that the strongly involved person will have a relatively high 
latitude of rejection and a relatively low latitude of acceptance. Irrespective 
of where he stands on the issue, the highly involved person finds only a 
narrow band of statement categories acceptable, while the person of low 
involvement is prepared to tolerate the acceptability of a relatively large 
number of categories relating to the issue. The highly involved individual 
takes a firmer stand and rejects as unacceptable a large number of state- 
ments that the less involved individual would not object to. This dimension 
is independent of where the individual actually stands on the issue: one 
could, for example, be highly involved in a neutral position and reject all 
statements that fall either to the right or to the left of the issue. 

In the composition of the experimental groups both the criteria of degree 
of involvement and the side of the issue favored by Ss were taken into 
account. In order to be assigned to a high involvement group an S's 
latitude of acceptance had to be less than his latitude of rejection, and vice 
versa for the low involvement groups. In addition, each group contained 
two members whose median category of acceptability fell to the right of the 
seven point scale and two members whose median category of acceptability 
fell to the left of the seven point scale. This meant that each group 
consisted of four people who resembled one another in their degree of 
involvement (high or low) but who differed in their position on the issue, 
two tending generally to the right and two tending generally to the left. In 
this way some controversy could be expected to be generated in each case 
but might be expected to generate more interpersonal tension in the high 
than in the low involvement group. 
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Five groups were assigned to each condition. The fact that there were 
two topics and two conditions (high and low involvement) produced a total 
of 20 experimental groups. 

Each group was told that the E was interested in Canadian student 
attitudes on certain controversial topics. They were then given their topic 
and asked to discuss it for as long as they wished. 

Group discussions were recorded and typed. Three kinds of statements 
were scored. The first two statement types corresponded to the categories 
"shows tension" and "shows tension release" of Bales' Interaction Process 
Analysis (1). The third statement category was intended to measure hostil- 
ity directed outside the group. Each object referred to by a speaker (other 
than another member of the group) was identified, and a score was as- 
signed if an overt or implied negative evaluation of the object was in- 
volved. Interrater correlations yielded values of .71 for the third category 
and values of .85 and .91 for the two Balesian cateories. 


C. RESULTS 


The results for each of the three variables are presented in Table 1. 
Neither topics nor degree of involvment of the Ss produced a significant 
difference in the groups in regard to the tension increasing statements 
directed at group members. Nor was there an interaction variance that 
approached significance. 

The picture is rather different when we take tension decreasing state- 
ments within the group. F values were 7.8 (P < .05) for involvement and 


TABLE 1 
MEAN NUMBER OF STATEMENTS PER Group Bv Topic AND DEGREE OF INVOLVEMENT 


Degree of involvement 


Topic High Low 
Tension increasing statements 

Deviant behavior 66.8 59.2 

Civil rights 63.7 42.3 
Tension reducing statements 

Deviant behavior 43.7 36.4 

Civil rights 18.1 41.3 

Externally directed hostile statements 
Deviant behavior 7.4 4.7 
Civil rights 11.3 1.8 
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15.5 (p < .01) for topics. There was also a highly significant interaction 
variance with an F of 30.6. 

It therefore appears that at least on one of the issues (civil rights) the 
constant level of “tension increasing" statements within the group could 
only be maintained by a significantly higher proportion of tension decreas- 
ing statements. The significant differences between the topics is consonant 
with the explanation that this topic produced a threat of more personal 
involvement or commitment than the other. 

If high commitment groups are less likely to deal with the potential of 
tension increase by the mechanism of intragroup tension decreasing mech- 
anisms, the question arises in what direction this tension is expressed. The 
answer seems to be that at least some of it is deflected outside the group. In 
this case the only significant difference is related to degree of involvement, 
with the highly involved Ss showing a greater tendency to direct hostile 
comments outside the group (F = 6.9, p < .05). 


D. DISCUSSION 


Three points receive tentative support from these results. In the first 
place there appears to have been a relatively constant level of overt 
expression of tension towards group members that ad hoc groups of this 
type are spontaneously prepared to tolerate. Table 1 indicates that this 
level may be somewhat higher for groups of more highly involved individ- 
uals, but the differences were not statistically significant. If the level of 
intragroup tension threatened to go beyond this level, measures had to be 
taken to decrease it. 

Secondly, the data are consistent in suggesting that one of our topics 
(civil rights) proved more involving than the other. In order to preserve a 
manageable level of intragroup tension, compensatory mechanisms were 
particularly resorted to in the discussion of this topic. This suggests that in 
future research on the effects of involvement in different topics, the effec- 
tiveness of the manipulation will have to be carefully controlled. 

Finally, our results appeared to show clear evidence of the existence of 
the two tension management mechanisms labelled projection and displace- 
ment by Mills (2). However, Mills related the relative preponderance of 
these mechanisms to the life history of the group, with projection occurring 
earlier in the life of the group than displacement. Our data indicated that 
displacement of hostility outside the group can occur in the very first 
session, provided sufficient tension is generated and there is relatively high 
involvement in the topic under discussion. Mills’ group was more academ- 
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ically oriented, and its members were aware of the fact that they would 
have to meet repeatedly as a group. This may have made them more 
cautious in expressing hostility towards external objects in the early stages. 

It is necessary to comment on the difference in our results between the 
preference for intragroup tension reducing mechanisms in our low in- 
volvement groups and extragroup tension reducing mechanisms in our high 
involvement groups. It seems as if the issue under discussion had greater 
salience for the high involvement groups, while amicable intragroup rela- 
tions had greater salience for the low involvement groups. They were not 
significantly distinguished by the level of intrapersonal tension within the 
group, but they appeared to maintain this level in different ways. The low 
involvement groups maintained it by making the appropriate tension re- 
ducing gestures towards other group members; the high involvement 
groups did this to some extent, but they also deflected some of their 
hostility outwards towards targets external to the group. 

Tension management in face-to-face groups therefore seems to have 
depended to some extent on how involved the members were with objects 
outside the group that entered the group's life via appropriate discussion. If 
involvement with those objects was high, they had to be directly attacked 
if tension within the group was not to reach explosive proportions. If 
involvement with these external objects was relatively low, tension could 
more effectively be dealt with within the group by appropriate interper- 
sonal tension reducing behavior that involved the group members them- 
selves and not any external objects with which they had a certain tie. 
Concern with maintaining face-to-face tension within certain limits will 
therefore lead to different strategems, depending on the degree to which the 
interactants are involved with objects and issues outside the immediate 
circle of direct interaction. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL NOTES 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide comparable data from two or more societies through the use of 
a standard measuring instrument; additional details concerning the vesults 
can be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when 
indicated, by requesting supplementary material from Microfiche Publica- 
tions. 
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A CROSS-CULTURAL COMPARISON OF THE FACTORIAL 
STRUCTURE OF A SYMBOLIC MEASURE OF 
AUTHORITARIANISM* 


Department of Sociology, Tennessee Technological University 


Н. WAYNE HOGAN 


A symbolic, nonverbal measure of authoritarianism (SF-test) first devel- 
oped by the present author in 1968 has subsequently proved to have 
construct and “known groups” validity in its use with American, German, 
and New Zealand Ss.! Such a nonverbal instrument has several potential 
methodological advantages when used to measure attitude constructs such 
as authoritarianism, which respondents with sufficiently sophisticated lan- 
guage skills may seek to conceal when tested with verbal statements whose 
intent may be relatively obvious. The present research thus meth- 
odologically extends analysis of the SF-test by replicating with American Ss 
the factor-analytic results obtained by Schneider? with German army re- 
cruits. 

Ss were 626 male and female students enrolled in Southern (U.S.A.) 
universities. The SF-test (comprised of 15 pairs of line drawings and digit 
arrangements—e.g., a completed square vs. a three-sided, incomplete 
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"square" and the digits “1-2-3-4-5” vs, “4-1-2-5-3”) was group-administered 
as part of larger surveys undertaken between 1971-1974. Spearman- 
Brown reliability coefficient — .82. 

Compared with Schneider's varimax-only results with German data, the 
present use of the SF-test also yielded, with both varimax and oblique 
rotation, a four-factor structure accounting for 51% (vs. Schneider's 53%) 
of the total scoring variance. Factor I—labeled “unbroken patterns"— 
accounted for 28.4% of the variance, vs. 21.4% for Schneider’s data. Both 
varimax and oblique solutions presently resulted in six pairs (12, 14, 15, 3, 
6, and 5) with loadings of at least .40, the "significance" criterion adopted 
by Schneider. By comparison, Schneider observed high loadings on Factor 
I for pairs 6, 13, 15, 14, 10, 9, 12, 4, 5, and 7. For the present data, 
Factors II, III, and IV accounted for 8.5, 7.1, and 7.0 percent of the total 
variance, respectively, with the comparable Schneider percentages being 
11.0, 9.8, and 10.8. Pairs 1, 10, and 7 loaded at least .32 for both varimax 
and oblique rotations on Factor II (labeled “centered”). High loadings on 
Factor II were observed for pairs 11 and 3 by Schneider. Only for pair 4 
did varimax and oblique solutions presently result in loadings of .30 or 
higher for Factor III (characterized by "orderly arrangements of digits"). 
The oblique technique produced only one other loading as high as .23 (pair 
5), while pairs 13, 6, and 8 had varimax loadings of .35 and higher. 
Schneider reported high loadings on Factor III for pairs 8, 7, 1, and 5. 
Loading highest on Factor IV (“unbroken patterns" and “orderly arrange- 
ments of digits") were pairs 4 and 5 (.68 and -33, varimax) and pairs 13 and 
8 (.72 and .36, oblique). By comparison, Schneider found pairs 2, 1, and 10 
loading highest on Factor IV with his German sample. 

This cross-cultural replication with American Ss essentially agrees with 
the factorial structure of the SF-test reported for German Ss. Loading 
differences between the two sets of data appear on close examination to be 
more terminological than substantive: e.g., characterizing Factor I as “un- 
broken patterns” (Hogan) vs. “regular arrangements” (Schneider), On bal- 
ance, the SF-test appears cross-culturally reliable and valid as a nonverbal 
measure of authoritarianism. 
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REPLICATIONS AND REFINEMENTS 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide useful data substantiating, not substantiating, or refining what 
we think we know; additional details concerning the results can be ob- 
tained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when indicated, 
by requesting supplementary material from Microfiche Publications. 


The Journal of Social Psychology, 1977, 102, 151-152. 


BIRTH ORDER AND POLITICAL AWARENESS* 
University of Tulsa 


RoBERT О. HANSSON,! WARREN Н. JONES, AND Mary E. CHERNOVETZ 


Research examining public knowledge of political and world affairs has 
found that (а) most individuals other than political elites (e.g., office 
holders, journalists) are poorly informed, and (b) such information tends to 
be cumulative (i.e., the best informed easily acquire and seek further 
information, while the poorly informed avoid or reject new information).? 
Little investigation has focussed on those individual characteristics which 
might predict who is more likely to become more informed. The massive 
literature dealing with political socialization suggests that political orienta- 
tion and awareness are largely shaped by the.institutions in which one is 
raised, particlularly the family.) Thus a search for predictor individual 
characteristics might lead logically to those kinds of persons who appear 
more susceptible to socialization. A consistent finding in birth order litera- 
ture has been that firstborn and only children are more dependent and 
conforming than later-borns.4 One theoretical explanation for such differ- 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on November 12, 1975. 
Copyright, 1977, by The Journal Press. 

' Reprint requests should be directed to the first author at the address shown at the end of 
this article. 
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? Hyman, Н. Н. Political Socialization: A Study in the Psychology of Political Behavior. 
New York: Free Press, 1959. 
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ences is that firstborn and only children are more completely socialized and 
develop a more generally adult-oriented, authority-dependent response 
set.*5 Such an outcome would be expected in a child whose early years are 
spent as the least powerful member of an almost exclusively adult envi- 
ronment. If such an adult-authority orientation generalizes beyond the 
bonds of immediate family, it should be reflected in firstborns' relations 
with the community and society at large. Firstborns, in attending more 
closely to authority relationships in their community or society, would 
become more aware of the realities and personalities of the political at- 
mosphere in which they must exist. 

To test this hypothesis, 489 American undergraduate students (165 
firstborn and 324 laterborn) completed a brief questionnaire including birth 
order, and a request that they list as many current U.S.A. senators as they 
could. Questions dealing with political figures have been shown to dis- 
criminate between individuals on the dimension of political knowledge and 
awareness. Firstborns correctly named more senators than did laterborns 
@ = 4.14, df = 487, p < .0001; firstborn X = 4.38, laterborn X = 2.78). 
Thus, firstborns demonstrated a greater awareness of important figures on 
the national political scene; and one individual characteristic, birth order, 
has been identified which improves the prediction of the development of 
political awareness. The present finding also provides further support for 
an explanation of birth order differences in behavior which focuses on the 
development of an adult-oriented, authority-dependent response set. It 
suggests, also, that this phenomenon may generalize beyond the family, to 
include a more realistic awareness of authority figures in our society at 
large. 


Department of Psychology 
University of Tulsa 
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INTERPERSONAL PERCEPTION METHOD: AN ADDITIONAL 
DIMENSION OF THE FEELING OF BEING MISPERCEIVED 
AND SELF-ACCEPTANCE* 


Department of Humanities and Social Sciences, Indian Institute of Technology, Kanpur; and 
Tata Administrative Services, Bombay, India 


UsHA KUMAR AND SUSHIL VACHANI 


Laing, Phillipson, and Lee, in designing the Interpersonal Perception 
Method, intended to measure and provide an understanding of the “con- 
junctions and disjunctions, of two individuals in respect of a range of key 
issues with which they may be concerned in the context of the dyadic 
relationship."! They suggested a number of formal reciprocally matched 
comparisons that are possible in this dyadic system. However, not sug- 
gested by these authors is a comparison between an individual's 
metaperspective and his own direct perspective which is defined as the 
person's level of feeling misperceived. 

The feeling of being misperceived must not be confused with with the 
feeling of being misunderstood. The following example illustrates the dif- 
ference in the two: Suppose A thinks he is very creative. Suppose A thinks 
B thinks A is uncreative. Then A is said to have the feeling of being 
misperceived. Further, suppose A thinks B thinks A thinks he (i.e., A) is 
very creative. In this case A feels understood. Therefore A feels understood 
but misperceived. The objective of the present study was to ascertain the 
relationship between the degree of self-acceptance of an individual and 
his feelings of being misperceived by others. 

Sixteen Indian male engineering students of Indian Institute of Technol- 
ogy, between the ages of 20 and 22, were selected after being carefully 
matched on sociological variable of caste, socioeconomic background, and 
religion. Berger's Self-Acceptance Scale consisting of 36 items was adminis- 
tered to all the 55.2 An open-ended interview was conducted with a 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on November 21, 1975, 
Copyright, 1977, by The Journal Press. 
Laing, R. D., Phillipson, J., & Lee, A. R. Interpersonal Perception: A Theory and a 
Method of Research. London: Tavistock Publications, 1966. P. 39 
? Berger, E. M. The relation between expressed acceptance of self and expressed accep- 
tance of others. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 778-782. 
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different (but comparable) sample to determine those aspects of personality 
which these young adults regarded as important in their interactions with 
others. The four dimensions identified were social relations, intelligence, 
general competence, and dominance-submission. Then two sets of 20 items 
(five on each dimension) having minimum overlap at their face value were 
devised. The first set contained direct questions designed to identify the S's 
direct perspective. The second set had corresponding questions about how 
the S thought others in his peer group would evaluate him on the same 
parameters. The degree of discrepancy in responses to corresponding items 
from the two sets yielded the score on the feeling of being misperceived. 

The Spearman Rank Correlation Coefficient was used to correlate the 
scores on the feeling of being misperceived by others with the scores on the 
Self-Acceptance Scale. As hypothesized, there was a correlation (r, = .492, 
$ < .05) indicating an inverse relationship between the two scores. 

Feelings of being misperceived by others, specially as related to low 
self-acceptance, provide useful cues for predicting the qualitative nature of 
the dyadic relationship. This dimension further suggests that the role of the 
other in the dyad becomes very significant, since he can be a crucial agent 
of help to his counterpart in his self-understanding and insight. 


Department of Humanities and Social Sciences 
Indian Institute of Technology Kanpur 
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THE SUSCEPTIBILITY OF CONSUMERS TO 
UNSEEN GROUP INFLUENCE* 


Department of Administrative Sciences, Montclair State College; and Division of Business, 
St. John’s University 


HERSHEY Н. FRIEDMAN AND ROBERT В. FIREWORKER 


The present study sought to determine whether an unseen group can 
influence consumers’ evaluations of a product. Ss approached at several 
shopping centers in Staten Island and Brooklyn were asked to taste and 
give their opinions of a new brand of party wine. Before tasting the wine, 
they were given one of five statements describing the quality of the wine: 
i.e., “Some people say this wine is awful, and is definitely the worst wine of 
the market. Its ingredients must be of the very poorest quality.” In a 
similar manner, other groups were told the wine was either “unsatisfac- 
tory,” “average,” “satisfactory,” or “fantastic.” A sixth group, the control, 
was simply asked to taste the wine. The words “Some people say” were 
used rather than “The majority says,” since the former was felt to be more 
realistic and believable. Certainly, individuals could not be expected to 
believe that a majority considers a wine awful or fantastic. 

Two hundred forty persons were randomly assigned to these six groups. 
Because of incomplete responses, each group had slightly fewer than 40. 
After tasting the wine, Ss rated it on three measures: (a) overall evaluation 
(0 = definitely the worst, 10 = definitely the best); (b) intent to purchase (0 
= absolutely no chance, 10 = absolutely certain to buy); (c) expected selling 
price. One-way analysis of variance was used to determine whether the six 
treatment groups varied on any of the three measures. 

F ratios for all three measures were significant (p < .05).! For the overall 
evaluation scale, a Newman-Keuls test for unequal sample sizes showed 
the "fantastic" group to be significantly different from all the others: 
"fantastic" exceeded “awful” and “unsatisfactory” (ф < .01), "satisfactory" 
(P < .05), and “average” and “control” (p < -10). Thus, informing Ss that 
an unseen and unknown group considered the product “fantastic” had a 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on December 1, 1975. 
Copyright, 1977, by The Journal Press. 
Data and complete analyses may be obtained from the first author at the address shown 
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definite influence on their subsequent evaluations of the product, despite 
the fact that they all sampled the same wine. 

For the intent-to-purchase scale, “fantastic” exceeded only “awful” and 
“unsatisfactory” (p < .10). The control group also exceeded “awful” (p < 
-10) and “unsatisfactory” (p < .05). As expected, Ss who were told the wine 
was "fantastic" exhibited greater intent to purchase than those who were 
told it was “awful” or “unsatisfactory.” But a favorable description elicited 
no more intent than no description at all. An unfavorable description did 
effect less intent to purchase than the control. When it came to actual 
purchasing, negative reports may have had greater impact than positive. 

For the expected price measure, only the extreme comparison ap- 
proached significance: a higher price was expected for the "fantastic" wine 
than for the “awful” wine (p < .10). It seems that expected selling price 
was not sensitive in detecting an unseen group influence. This is a more 
objective measure than the other two, and people realize that quality and 
selling price are often not related. 
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RACIAL PREFERENCE—36 YEARS LATER*! 


University of South Carolina 


RICHARD Н. WINNICK AND JAMES A. TAYLOR 


Initial studies of ethnic identification and preference conducted by Clark 
and Clark? demonstrated that both black and white children negatively 
evaluated Negroes and positively evaluated whites. Support for the hy- 
pothesis that social and economic progress has created enhanced feelings of 
racial pride among blacks has been obtained by Hraba and Grant.? The 
present study examined racial preference in a population of Southern black 
children. Previously neglected variables, such as social class, sex, age, and 
experimenter-race, were also investigated. 

One hundred and twenty 3- to 8-year-old children (60 black, 60 white) 
from West Columbia, South Carolina were grouped by age and socioeco- 
nomic status (high/low). The children were individually administered three 
tasks. First, two appropriate sex dolls (one brown, one white) were placed 
on their backs before each child, and the following questions were asked in 
random order: (a) Which doll is the nice color? (b) Which doll is the nice 
doll? (c) Which doll looks bad? (d) Which doll would you like to play with? 
The children were then required to identify themselves in three sets of line 
drawings of black and white children of no definite sex. Finally, a validity 
check adapted from Morland* containing the following questions was 
asked: (a) Are you black or are you white? (b) Am I black or am I white? 
Each same-race response received a score of “1” and a child's score could 
range from zero to 7. 

No significant black-white E effect was found. Contact with an 
opposite-race E did not influence the children's responses. Socioeconomic 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on December 8, 1975. 
Copyright, 1977, by The Journal Press. 

1 Reprints are available from the second author at the address shown at the end of this 
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status of the children yielded no significant differences. Middle-class and 
lower-class black children responded equally favorably to their own race. 
No significant sex differences were found. White children scored sig- 
nificantly higher than black children (F = 45.13, ф < .01) indicating that 
white children are more consistent in choosing same-race stimuli. A sig- 
nificant increase in consistency of performance was noted across age levels f 
(F = 4.53, p < .05) suggesting that children develop racial preferences over 
time. 

In the Clark and Clark 1939 study 68% of the blacks chose white 
stimuli, In the present study 64% of the black children chose black stimuli. 
This clearly indicates that the 15 years of change since the civil rights 
movement of the 1960's has resulted in black children showing greater 
black preference than did their counterparts 36 years ago. 1 

The findings of this study are consistent with theories which suggest that. 
social and economic progress among blacks results in greater racial pride, 
These models would predict that middle-class blacks should respond more 
favorably to their own race than lower-class blacks. The lack of significant 
social class effects in this study may be attributed to the integration of the 
public schools, thus giving approximately equal access to all children. 


Department of Psychology 
University of South Carolina 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under this heading appear summaries of data which, in 500 words or 
less, would increase our comprehension of socially compelling pvoblems, 
hopefully move us somewhat closer to a solution, and clearly show promise 
of transcending their own origin in the Zeitgeist; additional details con- 
cerning the results can be obtained by communicating directly with the 
investigator or, when indicated, by requesting supplementary material from 
Microfiche Publications. 
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THE NOBILITY OF NONVIOLENCE: PERSON PERCEPTION 
AS A FUNCTION OF RETALIATION TO AGGRESSION* 


University of Bombay 


SURESH KANEKAR AND MAHARUKH B. KOLSAWALLA 


When a victim of aggression does not retaliate in like manner, he could 
be perceived either as a coward who is afraid of counterretaliation or as a 
noble person who is against aggression as a matter of principle. Nobility is 
more likely to be attributed to a strong nonretaliating victim, and coward- 
ice to a weak nonretaliator. This hypothesis was tested on 160 male and 
female graduate students of the University of Bombay in a 2 x 2 x 2 
factorial design having 20 Ss per cell, with retaliation on the part of the 
victim of aggression, the victim’s strength, and the sex of the perceiver-S as 
the three variables. Thus apart from the sex of the perceiver-Ss, the 
retaliating weak victim, the nonretaliating strong victim, and the non- 
retaliating weak victim conditions were created by appropriate substitu- 
tions of the words in parentheses for the italicized words in the following 
descriptive passage which was used for the retaliating strong victim condi- 
tion: “RAMESH is a tall and strong (short and weak) young man. 
SUDHIR is a young man of average height and build. RAMESH and 
SUDHIR, one day, were arguing in a restaurant over a political issue. In 
the heat of the argument, SUDHIR lost his temper and slapped RAMESH 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on December 2, 1975. 
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on the face. RAMESH slapped SUDHIR in return (did not say or do 
anything for a while) and then walked out of the restaurant." After reading 
the above passage, the Ss rated Ramesh on intelligence, morality, adjust- 
ment, and likability on seven-point rating scales freely adapted from 
Byrne's! Interpersonal Judgment Scale, a higher numerical rating indicat- 
ing a more positive evaluation. 

The product-moment correlation coefficients among the ratings were .43 
between intelligence and morality, .58 between intelligence and adjust- 
ment, .55 between intelligence and likability, .40 between morality and 
adjustment, .48 between morality and likability, and .59 between adjust- 
ment and likability. All the four ratings and also a total evaluation score 
which was the sum of the four ratings were subjected to analysis of 
variance. In all the five cases, the nonretaliator was evaluated more posi- 
tively than the retaliator. The mean ratings for the nonretaliator and the 
retaliator, in that order, and the levels of significance of the difference 
between the means were 5.23 and 3.94 (ф < .001) on intelligence, 5.31 and 
3.94 (p < .001) on morality, 5.45 and 3.90 (» < .001) on adjustment, 5.09 
and 4.31 (p < .005) on likability, and 21.08 and 16.09 (p « .001) on total 
evaluation. Male perceivers (X — 4.98) rated Ramesh as significantly better 
adjusted (p < .05) that did female perceivers (X = 4.38). No other effect 
was significant for any of the five measures. 

The hypothesis as regards nonretaliation being perceived differentially in 
relation to the strength of the nonretaliator was not supported by the data. 
But the fact that a nonretaliating victim of aggression was evaluated more 
positively than a retaliator may have considerable significance for interper- 
sonal, and possibly even for international, relations. 
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ATTITUDE AND PERSONALITY DIFFERENCES AMONG 
MEN AND WOMEN STUDYING POLICE SCIENCE* 


University of California, Riverside 


MARKLEY S. SUTTON! AND HELENA M. CARLSON 


It has been shown that attitudes of police are directly related to the role 
demands made upon them.? It would seem essential to investigate people 
studying police science, since they may reflect a socialization of attitudes 
toward social control and police work. Education has been shown to be 
important to adequate police performance.? Females have been shown to 
function as well as, and in some situations, better than male patrol 
officers.* 

Attitudinal and personality differences between males and females in 
police science and nonpolice science courses were examined. Two hypothe- 
ses were formulated: (a) Police science students will be more authoritarian, 
more punitive, and more committed to the ethic of social responsibility 
than nonpolice science students, and (b) female students will be less au- 
thoritarian, less punitive, and more committed to the ethic of personal 
conscience than male students. 

Ss were 19 females and 61 males in police science courses and 22 females 
and 33 males in nonpolice science courses. $s anonymously completed four 
measures: (a) A shortened 16 item version of the California F Scale with 5 
reversed items; (b) Attitudes toward the Punishment of Criminals (APO); (c) 
The Survey of Ethical Attitudes (SEA); (d) A vocabulary test. These 
measures and the information they yield have been reported previously.? 

A MANOVA showed significant overall multivariate F scores for the 
difference between police science and nonpolice science students Фф < 
.0003) and between males and females (p < .05). The interaction was not 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on December 8, 1975. 
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significant. Univariate F scores were computed for each dependent mea- 
sure of the two main factors. Police science (PS) and nonpolice science 
(NPS) students differed significantly on all measures in the predicted direc- 
tion, fully supporting our first hypothesis. PS students were more au- 
thoritarian (X = .163) than NPS students (X = —6.636, p < .0003), more 
punitive (АРС X = 5.179) than NPS students (X = 4.544, p < .0029), 
more committed to social responsibility (SEA X = 21.230) than NPS 
students (X — 14.673, P < .0001), and they made more vocabulary errors 
(PS X = 5.063 vs. NPS X = 3.546, p < .0003), Females were significantly 
less punitive (APC X = 4.579) than males (X = 5.070, p < .014) and were 
significantly more committed to the ethic of. personal conscience (SEA X = 
16.415) than males (X = 19.00, p < .05). It is interesting to note that males 
in police science courses were the most authoritarian, most punitive, most 
committed to the ethic of social responsibility, and made the most vocabu- 
lary errors. 

Overall, our results indicate the socialization of rigid, punitive attitudes 
early in the career of would-be police personnel; however they indicate the 
potential positive contribution of females to the criminal justice system. 
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A COMPARISON OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN'S PREFERENCES 
FOR TELEVISION AND THEIR PARENTS* 


Longwood College 


JuNc Bav RA 


Although there has been a considerable amount of research done on the 
impact of television upon children, no assessment of the magnitude of its 
effect on children's sociological relationships has been made. 

Surveys indicate that preschoolers spend large numbers of hours on 
viewing television.! Moreover, we know that children do like TV although 
we have little insight as to the reasons for this phenomenon.? Is it not 
conceivable that TV which occupies so much of children's time and atten- 
tion might cause an emotional attachment in children similar to the bond 
they form with a person? The possibility that there is competition between 
TV and parents is alluded to in a book by Morris.3 

In the present study, an attempt was made to compare the degree of 
attachment formed by the preschoolers to TV to the degree of their attach- 
ment to their parents by presenting the following two questions: *Which do 
you like better: TV or Daddy?" and *Which do you like better: TV or 
Mommy?" Three irrelevant questions in which two items were compared 
preceded the two questions given above, in order to test the order effect of 
TV and parents, to serve as warm-up exercises, and to camouflage the 
intention of the investigator. 

The Ss were 156 preschool children aged 4-6 years in four different 
schools in two rural counties in Virginia. An hypothesis of equal prefer- 
ences for TV vs. Father and TV vs. Mother was tested by chi square. 

In response to the question “Which do you like better: TV or Daddy?" 
68(44%) out of 156 preferred TV, whereas 88(56%) preferred Daddy. The 
difference between the two categories of response (TV or Daddy) was not 
significant at the 596 level. Therefore, the hypothesis that an equal number 
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of children preferred TV and Daddy was accepted. To the question “Which 
do you like better: TV or Mommy?" 31(20%) preferred TV and 125(80%), 
Mommy. The difference between the responses: TV or Mommy in this case 
was significant at the 1% level: i.e., a significantly greater number of 
children preferred Mommy to TV. Thus the hypothesis of no difference 
was rejected. 

Some personal factors which might have had an effect on the children's 
responses to the above two questions were analyzed: age, sex, race, sib- 
lings, parents’ marital status and parents’ employment status. None of 
these factors affected children's preference for TV or father. The above 
factors, with the exception of race and siblings, had no effect on the 
responses of a child concerning his preference for TV or mother. A sig- 
nificantly greater number of black children as compared with white chil- 
dren preferred their mothers to TV. Also, a significantly greater number of 
children who had siblings as compared with children without siblings 
tended to prefer mothers to TV. 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF PERSONALITY IN 
NIGERIAN AND ENGLISH SUBJECTS* ! 


University of London, Institute of Psychiatry; and Nigerian 
Armed Forces Hospital 


S. B. С. EYvsENCK, О. ADELAJA, AND H. J. EYSENCK 


SUMMARY 


A Nigerian sample of 329 men and 101 women was administered the 
Eysenck Personality Questionnaire under selection conditions; so was an- 
other sample of 246 Nigerian males under conditions of anonymity. All Ss 
in these groups were members of the armed forces. British groups of 
civilians and soldiers (V = 404 men and 544 women) were also adminis- 
tered the same questionnaire, with both samples being matched for age, 
and the results for the two national groups were compared. Factor analyses 
of the intercorrelations of the questions in the E.P.Q. showed factor com- 
parison indices sufficiently high to indicate that the questionnaire measured 
much the same traits in the two populations. Reliabilities were somewhat 
lower among the Nigerians, and there were certain differences in the 
intercorrelations between the scales. Nigerians had much higher Lie scores, 
and in addition the evidence suggested that they had higher Psychoticism 
Scores (i.e., were more tough minded) and had lower Neuroticism scores. 
The possibility was raised of their having higher Extraversion Scores, but 
the evidence is somewhat contradictory. A discussion is given of certain 
cultural differences which may account for some of the observed differ- 
ences, 


A. INTRODUCTION 


It is widely believed that different nations are characterized by different 
personality traits, and the stereotyped views of the extraverted Italian and 
the introverted Swede may or may not be more than unsubstantiated 
beliefs.. Empirical work in this field has suffered from a disregard for 
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certain very necessary precautions before considering differences in mean 
scores achieved by different nationals as proof of differences in personality 
between their respective nations. Traits, to make comparison meaningful, 
must be defined in both groups to be compared by means of identical (or 
very similar) matrices of covariances; i.e., the matrices of intercorrelations 
between elements (questions in the case of a questionnaire) must give rise to 
very similar factor patterns. If this precaution is not met, no meaning can 
be attributed to the observed mean scores, as the factors in question are 
derived only from one of the national groups in question and may not apply 
to the other. Even when such relatively similar cultures as the American 
and the German were compared in this manner, it proved impossible to 
reproduce the factors on the Cattell 16 PF inventory, originally derived in 
the U.S.A., in Germany (4, 6), and the same difficulty was found in 
England (2). In the present study we compare the scores of English and 
Nigerian Ss on the Eysenck Personality Questionnaire [E. P.Q. (3)], an inven- 
tory which purports to give a measure of P (psychoticism),? E (extraver- 
sion), N (neuroticism), and L (lie or dissimulation scale). This latter scale 
has been found also to be a measure of orthodoxy or conformity (3). We 
also report factor analyses of correlations between the questions contained 
in the inventory for both the groups which are being compared, in order to 
demonstrate the essential identity of factors extracted. 


B. METHOD 


The English sample contained 404 men and 544 women; while not 
exactly a random sample of the population, these groups approximated 
such a sample fairly closely. They were taken from a larger number of 5s 
(3) who made up the standardization sample for the E.P.Q., the selection 
being made 50 as to equate the age of the samples with the age of the 
Nigerian group (age has been found by usto produce shifts in scores for all 
the scales). In addition, another comparison group of 81 male British 
soldiers was used, in order to rule out the possible influence of occupation, 
all the Nigerians tested being members of the armed forces. 

The Nigerian sample consisted of 329 men and 101 women, aged around 
30. All the Ss had a basic minimum qualification of West African School 
Certificate, with at least a pass in English. All were tested in connection 


? The P scale measures a i 1 i Р 

ical i6 personality trait which, in spite of th iven to it, is 
ны it is closely linked with ЧЕБЕШ (D. Ж Nae anne S N is 
patholo шы and is often referred to as “emotionality.” It is only at the extremes that 
gical variants are found; i.e., psychotics have high P scores, neurotics high N scores- 
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with examinations or interviews for selection into the Armed Forces Short 
Services. They were told explicitly that the questionnaire was unconnected 
with their selection or their medical fitness (some of the Ss were officer 
cadet pilots waiting for their medical) In spite of these assurances, it 
cannot be said with any confidence that these Ss were not motivated to 
dissimulate, and consequently another sample of 246 male soldiers were 
administered the questionnaire on a random basis, under conditions of 
complete anonymity, at the end of a general sociocultural questionnaire; 
these soldiers were not concerned with any selection procedure. 

A factor analysis was carried out on the scores of the Nigerian men and 
women; the former are of course of much more interest, as the number of 
women was rather small. Principal components analysis was followed by 
Promax rotation to oblique simple structure; four factors were extracted 
and rotated. The results obtained from the Nigerian sample were compared 
with the results of a factor analysis originally carried out as part of the 
standardization of the E.P.Q. on 1796 men and 2565 women, constituting 
a reasonable approximation to a random English sample. Of major interest 
here are the results of the factor comparisons which were carried out by 
means of a method described in Eysenck and Eysenck (2). For the males, 
the indices of factor comparison were the following: Р = .98, E = .99, N = 
:99, L = .98. For the women, they were the following: P — .66, E — .91, 
N = .92, L = .93. The indices for the men are clearly high enough to make 
it appear that for them the factors are virtually identical with those ex- 
tracted from the British sample. For the women, the indices are satisfactory 
for all factors except for P. Here we must note that for two of the items in 
the P scale—viz., numbers 67 and 78—all Nigerian women answered in 
the same direction, so that these items had to be omitted in the analysis. 
Also, of course, women have much lower P scores in both samples (Nige- 
пап and English) than men; this would reduce the chances of obtaining 
reasonable indices of factor comparison. We have already mentioned the 
fact that the women were represented in such small number that the results 
are suggestive at best as far as they are concerned. On the whole we 
conclude that the factors extracted from the male groups, and for the most 
part also from the female groups, are sufficiently like those extracted from 
English samples to make comparisons of scale scores meaningful. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Table 1 gives the alpha coefficient reliabilities of the various scales for 
the Nigerian and English groups. It will be seen that the English groups 
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TABLE 1 
RELIABILITIES (ALPHA COEFFICIENTS) OF PSYCHOTICISM, EXTRAVERSION, NEUROTICISM, 
AND LIE SCALES AND INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN SCALES 
FOR NIGERIAN AND ENGLISH GROUPS 


Males Females 
Nigerians English Nigerians English 
Scale (п = 329) (п = 500) (n = 101) (n — 500) 
Alpha coefficients 
Psychoticism (P) .64 4 .40 .68 
Extraversion (E) .60 .85 .68 84 
Neuroticism (ЇЧ) 73 .84 .84 .85 
Lie (L) 79 :81 .84 .79 
Intercorrelations 
Pw.E =.10 .06 15 .07 
Pus. N .40 12 40 .07 
Pus. L eur —.23 —.38 =й 
Evs. N >it —.16 —.20 —.14 
Evs. L —.00 -.10 —.07 —.09 
Nvs. L —.41 —.04 —.54 —.1$ 


tend to have higher reliabilities in all except one case, with P and E 
showing the greatest differences. This lower reliability of the Nigerian 
groups is not perhaps unexpected; the items were written for English 
conditions, and cannot be completely relevant to Nigerian conditions. We 
will later on comment on some individual items from this point of view. 
Table 1 also shows the intercorrelations between the scales. It will be 
seen that Nigerians show much higher correlations between P and N 
(positive), between P and L (negative), and between N and L (negative) 
than do the English 5s. The correlations involving L are not difficult to 
explain if indeed the conditions of test administration were dissimulation 
motivating; Michaelis and Eysenck (5) have shown that the more motivat- 
ing to dissimulation the conditions, the greater is the correlation between N 
and L. It seems likely that the same applies to the correlation between Р 
апа L. Given these associations, it would follow that P and N should also 
show a heightened degree of correlation. 
gebe 2 gives the means and standard deviations for the four scales, for 
e various groups tested. In view of the high L scores of the Nigerian 
group, a special group was constructed with the omission of all Ss with L 
bts ini than 12; this constitutes the Nigerian group of low L scorers: 
sid d e L We differences are the most impressive evidence of 
WIRD RUE gei: at spring to the eye, and it is clear that the conditions 
Meetic us ely to have been solely responsible for these differences; 
group 4 (Nigerian males carrying out the test under conditions of 
anonymity) have scores which are almost as large as those of group 2. 
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These high L scores may signify dissimulation, or else they may indicate 
great conformity and orthodoxy of the Nigerian males and females; it 
would be difficult to decide between these two interpretations, and of 
course it is possible that both may be valid, and account for a portion of 
the total variance. 

As far as P is concerned, the anonymous Ss have a much higher score 
than do the English controls (either civilian or soldier). The low L scorers 
also have quite elevated P scores, both for the men and the women. The 
main Nigerian sample has P scores not markedly different from the English 
sample, but the high L scores of the Nigerians, and the high correlation 
between P and L which they show, make it likely that dissimulation has 
lowered their P scores drastically. The figures suggest that Nigerians have 
higher P scores (i.e., аге more tough minded) than English Ss when not 
dissimulating in order to obtain practical advantages in the course of their 
career. 

Turning next to N, we find that here the evidence suggests rather the 
opposite conclusion. Nigerians, whether anonymous or not, have distinctly 
lower scores than the English civilians and soldiers, and this is also true of 
the low L scoring Nigerians. We may tentatively conclude that Nigerians 
on the whole have lower N scores than English Ss. 

Nigerians at first sight seem to be more extraverted than the English; this 
certainly is the impression when we compare groups 1 and 2, for both men 
and women. It also applies to the low L scorers. The anonymous Nigerian 
group, however, has lower E scores than the English, and the English 
soldiers, who constitute the appropriate comparison group, have much the 
highest E scores. This is not unexpected; soldiers (particularly professional 
soldiers) tend to come into the high E low N quadrant. As all the Nigerian 
samples are military, comparisons with civilian English groups may easily 
give the wrong impression. As far as E is concerned, therefore, we find it 
difficult to come to any conclusion; it is possible that Nigerians are a little 
more extraverted than the English, but little confidence is felt that this 
conclusion would be upheld in subsequent work. 

While the indices of factor comparison suggest that the items in the 
questionnaire give rise to similar patterns in Nigerian as in English Ss, 
hc a ata cl lec whch may fc eon d 
rise to difficulties Ine DD ру besusesed o, ше 
; | 2 ach case we have stated the question, with the scale 
involved in brackets. 


(a) Are you a talkative person? (E) Nigerians associate talkativeness 
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with gossiping and the telling of lies; their immediate reaction would be to 
say "No." In England there would not be such a negative association. 

(b) Would it upset you a lot to see a child or animal suffev? (P) 
Nigerians are not animal lovers, as the English are reputed to be; 
they do not keep animals as pets, but regard them purely from a commer- 
cial point of view. Thus they would not associate animals and children, as 
is suggested by the question, which would create a conflict as most would 
say "Yes" to the first part and *No" to the second. 

(c) Do you enjoy hurting people you love? (P) Most Nigerians would 
give "hurting" an interpretation suggesting physical injury; this is not the 
interpretation that would occur to most English readers. 

(d) Do you prefer reading to meeting people? (E) Reading is not any- 
thing like as accepted as a pastime in Nigeria as in England, and is not 
considered as a proper alternative to social intercourse. This same point 
applies to another question, Do you have many friends? (E) It would also 
apply to the question Do you usually take the initiative in making new 
friends? (E). Of course, it is also possible to interpret these social customs 
as evidence that in fact Nigerians are more extraverted; it is difficult to be 
sure of the direction of the causal arrow. 

(e) Do you sometimes like teasing animals? (P) As already pointed 
out, Nigerians look upon animals from a purely commercial point of view, 
and would therefore consider teasing an animal as childish. 

() Would you feel very sorry for an animal caught in a 
trap? (P) Traps are used in Nigeria as part of farming, which is their 
predominant occupation; the item, therefore, refers not to a “sport” but to a 
means of earning a living. 

There are many items in the Lie scale which for Nigerians have much 
Stronger moral implications than they would for English Ss. It is consid- 
ered morally wrong to steal, be greedy, not to keep promises, to blame 
others unnecessarily, to possess bad habits, to disobey parents or be cheeky 
to them, to cheat at games, or not to practice what one preaches; the 
gradations of mild transgressions are not so well understood, and this may 
lead to very high L scores. These points were raised by the Nigerian 
member of the investigating team, and they clearly suggest possible reasons 
for observed differences. They do not invalidate the scales for use in 
Nigeria, however, as is shown by the high factor comparison indices, and 
the high reliabilities for, for example, the L scale. They do suggest, how- 
ever, that no certain conclusions can be drawn from our data, and that any 


conclusions should only be regarded as suggestive. 
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SELF-ESTEEM OF COLORED AND WHITE SCHOLARS 
AND STUDENTS IN SOUTH AFRICA* 


Rhodes University, Grahamstown, South Africa 
A. P. MoMBERG AND H. W. PAGE 


SUMMARY 


One section of South Africa's Black population long said to exhibit 
lowered self-esteem is the mixed-blood South African Coloreds. At present 
in South Africa influences are operating similar to those said to have 
facilitated the upsurge in self-esteem of American Blacks. From this it was 
argued that a comparison of Colored and White self-esteem would now 
reveal a parity. Four hundred and twenty-six Ss were tested on 
Coopersmith's Self-Esteem Inventory in six groups—English, Afrikaner, 
and Colored South Africans each contributing a school (grade 6) and a 
university sample. The only difference recorded was between the grade 6 
Afrikaner pupils and their Colored counterparts (p < .05), but it was 
concluded that generally White and Colored self-esteem is the same. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Traditionally, and as late as the mid-1960’s, the view was held that 
Black Americans had low self-esteem, because as Grambs (9, p. 15) put it 
“the self-esteem of the Negro is damaged by the overwhelming fact that the 
world he lives in says ‘White is right, Black is bad.' " Recently, however, 
the Black’s view of himself has changed, and is positive. It appears now 
that in America Black self-esteem is either the same as, or higher than, that 
of Whites (2, 6, 11, 13).! i 

This change can be seen as due to the rejection by Blacks of a negative 
stereotype, and its replacement by a positive concept nurtured by the 
activities of Black Power organizations, the statements of influential Blacks 
and Whites, and by a growing body of confirmatory empirical evidence (2, 


9). 
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Parallels can be drawn with this situation and the circumstances of the 
Coloreds of South Africa, an Afrikaans-speaking group of mixed blood. 
First, skin color and worth have been closely correlated in South African 
White-dominated society. Moreover, mixed blood itself is a stigma and is 
associated with discredit. Whites from the lowest social and economic 
strata are regarded as superior to even the most cultured, wealthy, or 
educated Blacks. This set of values, and its acceptance, produced self- 
depreciation and low self-esteem among the Coloreds. 

In 1937 MacCrone (10) wrote that of all the ethnic groups in South 
Africa, the stereotype of the Colored is the most unfavorable. While Afri- 
cans were often seen as good natured and hospitable, for instance, the 
Colored was described as noisy, quarrelsome, fond of gambling, dishonest, 
treacherous, dirty, and superstitious. Under these conditions the traditional 
view that Coloreds had low self-esteem was probably correct. In the only 
formal study the authors located ( 15 ) a comparison of White and Colored 
senior-school girls found the Whites with higher self-esteem. 

Now, as in America, agents of change have appeared. The concept of 
Black Power, for instance, has had an impact not only on students and 
school pupils but also on the politicians (1, 14). One White political party 
now advocates "full citizenship" for Coloreds and Asians, and a recent 
government commission itself predicted change. Positive changes have 
occurred in limited places, and here the government-financed university for 
Coloreds has been more successful than most in getting what they want, 
such as having their university staffed with Coloreds and not Whites. 

If the influences in South Africa act the same way as they have been 
Shown to do in America, then it is reasonable to hypothesize that any 
previous Colored-White differential in self-esteem has disappeared. 


B. METHOD 


1. Sample 


The sample groups chosen for a comparison of self-esteem were (a) all 
the standard four (grade 6) classes from each of an Afrikaans-language 
School (mean age 11.9 yrs, N — 48), a Colored school (Afrikaans-speaking, 
mean age 12.8 yrs, N = 66), and an English-language school (mean age 
11.4 yrs, N = 42); and (b) university students in their first or second year of 
study from each of an Afrikaans university (mean age 20.3 yrs, N = 69, & 


Colored university (mean age 21.4 yrs, N — 41), and an English university 
(mean age 19.3 yrs, N = 160). 
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2. Procedure and Measures of Self-Esteem 


Self-esteem across the six groups was measured with Coopersmith's 
Self-Esteem Inventory (SEI) (5). Translation into Afrikaans was by way of 
a back-translation technique (3). Other problems normally associated with 
cross-cultural testing did not arise, for as Cilliers (4, p. 24) says of the 
Coloreds, “they are mainly Western in culture, social life, religion and 
language, . . ." Two additional scores were obtained from the English 
groups using the low Self-Esteem Scale described by Hunt et al. (7) and the 
Self-Esteem Scale (12). 


C. RESULTS AND CONCLUSION 


Spearman correlations of the order of r' — .95 between the additional 
measures and the SEI confirmed the choice of the latter as the instrument. 

The mean SEI scores for the scholars ranked as follows: Afrikaans 66, 
English 62, and Colored 57 with the Afrikaans-Colored difference being 
statistically significant (» < .05).? The students were again headed by the 
Afrikaans group with a mean score of 72 which was, however, not sig- 
nificantly different from the Colored score of 70 nor the English score of 68. 

The increase of self-esteem from school to University samples within 
each of the three population groups was significant іп all cases (p < 0.01). 
The outcome of a 2 x 3 analysis of variance of the SEI for the first 41 Ss 
tested in each case accorded with the comparison scores [see Kirk (8, pp. 
200-208)], inasmuch as the “population group” effect was evident (F = 
3.508, 1 df, p < .05) but the education-age factor was the major effect (F = 
19.519, 2 df, р < .001). The interaction effect was not significant. 

With reference to only the student populations, it is clear that self-esteem 
was the same for Coloreds and Whites. But among schoolchildren being 
Afrikaans or being Colored does seem to affect self-esteem. With the 
English not being much different from either they were also consistently 
less defensive in their answers to lie-scale items; it seems preferable to 
explain this Afrikaans-Colored difference as enhanced self-esteem on the 
Part of Afrikaner children, rather than a lack in the Coloreds. This expla- 
nation is consistent with the rankings of the student scores, and it fits the 
Prevailing ethos in South Africa. 

The parallel increases in the three population groups from school to 
university is perhaps due to two influences; the direct effects of growing up 


——— 
> Two-tailed tests were used throughout. 
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and being educated, as well as the fact of the university samples being an 
elite selection from the population in general. 
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RESPONSIBILITY IN RELATION TO 
RESPECTABILITY* 


University of Bombay, India 
SURESH KANEKAR AND MAHARUKH B. KOLSAWALLA 


SUMMARY 


The present study tested the cross-cultural replicability of Jones and 
Aronson's finding that the victim of a rape is held more responsible for the 
crime if she is more respectable. Ss were 300 male and female graduate 
students of the University of Bombay. The experimental variables were 
manipulated through variations in the case accounts of a rape, with vic- 
tim's status (unmarried virgin, married woman, widow, divorcee, and 
prostitute) as the first variable, actuality of the rape (completed versus 
merely attempted) as the second, and S’s sex as the third. There were no 
differences in the responsibility attributed to the victim as a function of her 
respectability. Greater responsibility was attributed to the victim by male 
Ss than by female Ss (р < .05). More severe punishment was recommended 
to the accused for actual rape than for attempted rape (p < .001), this being 
especially true in the case of a married victim. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


According to Lerner and his colleagues (2, 3, 4), people tend to believe in 
à just world where one gets what one deserves and one deserves what one 
gets. If something (pleasant or unpleasant) happens to a person, he is likely 
to be perceived as deserving it either because his character merits the (good 
ог bad) outcome or because his behavior is responsible for the outcome. 
Jones and Aronson (1) extend this reasoning to argue that if a person's 
character cannot be perceived as meriting an evil outcome, the person (ie., 
his behavior) is more likely to be blamed or held responsible for his 
misfortune. Specifically, they hypothesized that in the case of a rape 
victim, the more respectable the victim, the more responsible would she be 
_ 
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perceived to be for the crime committed against her. Thus they predicted 
and showed that if the victim were a married woman or a virgin, 5s would 
attribute greater responsibility to her than if she were a divorcee. 

Jones and Aronson's data are more cogent than their reasoning which 
implies that a person's character and his behavior are perceived by people 
to be independent of each other. The present study was designed to test the 
cross-cultural replicability of their results. The basic procedure was the 
same as that of Jones and Aronson although some modifications were 
introduced as and when necessary. 

The following commonsense and “nonstartling” predictions were enter- 
tained: (а) The more respectable the rape victim, the less responsible would 
she be held for the crime. (b) Responsibility attributed to the victim would 
be greater in the case of actual rape than in that of attempted rape. (c) 
Male Ss would attribute greater responsibility to the rape victim than 
would female Ss. (d) The more respectable the rape victim, the more severe 
the punishment recommended for the rapist. (e) Recommended punishment 
to the rapist would be greater in the case of actual rape than in that of 
attempted rape. (f) Male 5s would recommend less severe punishment to 
the rapist than female Ss. 


B. METHOD 


Ss were 300 graduate students of the University of Bombay. They were 
presented written case accounts of a rape, which varied in terms of 
whether the rape was actual (completed) or attempted and whether the 
victim was an unmarried virgin, a martied woman, a widow, a divorcee, 
or a prostitute. Thus the study had a 5 x 2 x 2 factorial design, with 15 Ss 
per cell, with victim's status as the first variable, actuality of the rape as 
the second variable, and S’s sex as the third variable. 


à ae first paragraph of the case account was the same for all conditions as 
ollows: 


ш a suburb of Bombay, a young woman was walking toward her house at 
night. (See Police description of the victim, below.) The defendant, a young 
man, was walking in the same direction as the victim and began to follow her. 
(See police description of the defendant, below.) 


For the actual rape condition, the second paragraph was as follows: 


dee than a hundred yards from the victim's house, the defendant went up to 
he victim and a struggle resulted in which the defendant stripped and raped the 
victim. A passerby heard the victim’s screams and phoned the police who 


E to arrest the defendant уп а few minutes after he had completed the 


wWw—————————————— M 
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For the attempted rape condition, the second paragraph was as follows: 


Less than a hundred yards from the victim's house, the defendant went up to 
the victim and a struggle resulted in which the defendant stripped the victim. A 
passerby heard the victim's screams and phoned the police who arrived to arrest 
the defendant just before he was able to begin the intended rape. 


Following the case account a "police description" of the victim was 
presented and the victim was described as belonging to one of five catego- 
ries: viz., an unmarried virgin, a married woman, a widow, a divorcee, a 
prostitute. After the description of the victim, a "police description" of the 
defendant was presented, which was identical for all conditions. 

At the bottom of the page, there were instructions to 5s to indicate on a 
scale (going from 0 through 45 years) how long a prison term the defendant 
should receive. When all Ss in a group had completed the first page, the 
case accounts were collected and Ss were given a second page which 
presented five questions, four of which were filler items asking Ss to 
estimate the validity of the evidence, etc. The relevant item was the fifth 
question: *How much do you consider the crime to be the victim's fault?" S 
indicated his opinion by making a checkmark on a 21-point scale going 
from — 10 (“Not at all her fault”) through + 10 ("Totally her fault"). 

Data were collected from groups of Ss during their regular class periods, 
the group size ranging approximately from 20 through 80. The 10 different 
case accounts were randomly distributed among Ss. As far as possible all 
the experimental conditions were run in each group. 

It was assumed that people consider unmarried virgins, married women, 
and widows to be more respectable than divorcees and prostitutes. To 
check on this assumption, 56 male and 56 female students from five 
different educational institutions of Bombay were asked to rate on a 
seven-point scale the respectability of persons differing in status and pro- 
fession. Among many categories of persons were the five categories of 
females relevant to this study. The raters were undergraduate and graduate 
students who did not include the Ss of the experiment proper. They gave 
not only their own respectability ratings but also they estimated ratings 
most people would give to the ratees. 


C. RESULTS 


The respectability ratings were submitted to a 2 X 5 mixed-design 
analysis of variance with rater’s sex as the between-Ss factor and ratee's 
status (unmarried virgin, married woman, widow, divorcee, and prostitute) 
as the within-Ss factor. For the raters' own ratings, the only significant 
effect was the main effect of ratee’s status (F = 81.62, df = 4/440, p < 
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.001), although male raters tended to give higher respectability ratings than 
females (» < .10). The mean respectability ratings were, in decreasing 
order of respectability, 4.79 for married woman, 4.43 for virgin, 4.29 for 
widow, 2.78 for divorcee, and 2.03 for prostitute. Post hoc tests showed 
that the difference between married woman and virgin (p < .10) and the 
one between virgin and widow were not significant. The difference be- 
tween married woman and widow was significant atp < .05 and the one 
between divorcee and prostitute at p < .005. All the other pairwise differ- 
ences were significant at p < .001. For the estimates concerning most 
people's ratings, again the only significant effect was the main effect of 
ratee’s status (F = 90.51, df = 4/440, p — .001). The mean ratings were 
4.86 for married woman, 4.13 for virgin, 3.86 for widow, 2.30 for divor- 
cee, and 1.86 for prostitute. Post hoc tests showed that the difference 
between virgin and widow was not significant. The difference between 
divorcee and prostitute was significant at p < .05 and the one between 
married woman and virgin at p < .01. All the other pairwise differences 
were significant atp < .001. These data thus clearly vindicate the assump- 

tion of respectability differences among the five categories of women. 
The analysis of variance for attribution of responsibility (fault) to the 
victim showed only the main effect of S’s sex to be significant (F = 4.58, df 
= 1/280, p < .05) with male Ss (X = + .09) attributing more responsibility 
to the victim than female Ss (X = — 1.53). The mean responsibility scores 
in relation to status were, in increasing order of responsibility, — 1.45 for 
widow, — 1.28 for married woman, — .88 for virgin, — .80 for divorcee, 
and + .82 for prostitute. Although the differences were roughly in the 
hore direction, the main effect of status was far from significant (F = 
On the measure of years of imprisonment recommended to the accused, 
the main effect of actuality of rape was significant (F = 5.91, df = 1/280, P 
< .001) with more years of imprisonment recommended for actual rape (X 
= 10.29) than for attempted rape (X = 7.43). The interaction between 
status of the victim and actuality of the rape was almost significant at the 
05 level. (F = 2.37, df = 4/280). Post hoc tests revealed that only for 
married woman recommended imprisonment was significantly (p < .001) 
greater for actual rape (X = 16.43) than for attempted rape (X = 6.87). 
The means for actual and attempted rape in that order were 8.9 and 7.4 for 
virgin, 11.00 and 8.20 for widow, 8.93 and 7.07 for divorcee, and 6.2 and 
а 78 prostitute. Thus there was a reversal for prostitute, but none of 
aer pede ти бешен. шомыр ы е sane daia ri а 
, one finds that while in the attempted rape condition 
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there were no significant differences in relation to victim's status, in the 
actual rape condition the imprisonment recommended was significantly 
greater in the case of the married woman than in the case of each of the 
remaining four categories (p ranging from < .001 through < .05), while the 
difference between widow and prostitute (^ < .10) and other pairwise 
differences were not significant. 


D. DISCUSSION 


Jones and Aronson (1) used only three categories of women: viz., virgin, 
married woman, and divorcee. As regards respectability ratings, they 
found the virgin status somewhat more respectable than that of being 
married. The results of the present study suggest that in the Indian society 
a married woman is more respected than an unmarried virgin. 

Another difference between the findings of the two studies is that while 
Jones and Aronson found no sex differences in the attribution of responsi- 
bility to the victim, in this study males clearly attributed greater responsi- 
bility to the victim than did females. The crime being such as could be 
committed only by males on females, the present finding is according to 
expectation. Possibly in American society the two sexes are in greater 
agreement with respect to thinking about sexual matters. 

The third difference involves the crucial hypothesis. While Jones and 
Aronson found that the responsibility attributed to the victim increased 
with her respectability, the present results fail to replicate their findings. 
This difference in results could be attributed to cultural differences, with 
the argument that the just world notion applies only to Western societies 
(cf. 4). While this is plausible, one would like to see Jones and Aronson's 
results replicated in their own culture before arriving at such a conclusion. 
The present study found, as did the previous study, that longer imprison- 
ment was recommended for actual rape than for attempted rape. Jones and 
Aronson also found that longer imprisonment was recommended when the 
victim was more respectable. In the present study this was true only in the 
actual rape condition, hence there was an interaction absent in the previous 
Study. Perhaps it is believed in Indian culture that serious harm is done 
When the rape is completed especially in the case of a married woman, 
Since the crime affects the husband and possibly the children of the victim 
(cf. 5). 
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COOPERATION AND CHALLENGE IN 
FOUR CULTURES*! 


University of California, Los Angeles; and 
Tel-Aviv University, Israel 


MiLLARD C. MADSEN AND ARIELLA SHAPIRA 


SUMMARY 


The cooperative and competitive behavior of children from four cultures 
was compared in an experimental situation in which the complexity and 
risk involved in the cooperative solution was varied. Ss were 56 boys and 
girls aged seven to nine from each of four cultural settings: United States, 
West Germany, Israel kibbutz, and Israel city. Israeli kibbutz children 
were significantly less competitive than each of the other three groups. 
Kibbutz and German children cooperated significantly more often than did 
American and Israeli city children when the cooperative solution was 
complex as opposed to simple. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Shapira and Madsen (10, 11) demonstrated that kibbutz-reared children 
in Israel are mote cooperative and less competitive than children reared in 
an Israeli or American city. Our purpose was to make an assessment of 
Cooperative-competitive behavior by means of an experimental meth- 
odology that is appropriate for children and which could be used to make 
Cross-cultural comparisons. It is not surprising that the kibbutz-reared 
children responded more cooperatively in these experiments since coopera- 
tion and cooperative socialization of children are at the very basis of the 
kibbutz ethic. j 

In the present experiment we have again compared kibbutz children 
With children of other cultural groups. Our purpose, however, was not 
exclusively that of comparing the children of different cultures, but also to 
= 
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examine the extent to which variation in the competence required to master | 
a cooperative task successfully would affect the decision of children to ` 
cooperate or compete at an experimental choice point. E 
In addition to the above mentioned comparisons of kibbutz and other - 
cultural groups, a number of other studies have indicated substantial - 
cultural differences in the degree to which children cooperate or compete 
when the opportunity for both responses is available (1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9). 3 
In nearly all of these experiments, the only way that children could 
obtain a reward was by cooperation, since competition was economically: 
maladaptive. 
It is quite startling to watch children compete trial after trial in situations. 
in which the only way to complete the task successfully and receive a 
reward is by cooperation. The motive to win over another, or to prevent 
being outdone by another, is apparently strong and enduring in some 
cultures by the time children reach school age. These observations also - 
correspond to the most pervasive finding of the many studies of adults of 
cooperation-competition in the experimental prisoners-dilemma situation. _ 
It is as if the child, in competitive cultures, has learned that he must. 
measure his performance against some standard, and in the vast majority: 
of cooperation-competition studies, with both children and adults, the only: 
standard available for comparison purposes is the behavior of the other S - 
with whom he is interacting. Cooperation can be a very boring exercise 
when the requirements for doing so lack challenge, novelty, excitement, or 
do not present to the S an opportunity to measure his performance against | 
some criterion. White (12) has argued quite persuasively for the existence of 


present study in which the cooperative alternative to а competitive 
sponse required two different degrees of skill. We were interested in 
sessing the degree to which children would stop competing against each 


other when the cooperative alternative represented a challenge and in- 
volved a risk of failure. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


Two hundred and twenty four children, 56 from each of four culti 
settings, participated as Ss. The experiment took place during the sch 
year, and children were tested at their respective schools. Kibbutz child! 
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FIGURE 1 
COOPERATION BOARD 


were from two kibbutzim in northern Israel, and the Israeli city children 
Were enrolled in a Tel-Aviv city school The German children en- 
rolled in an elementary school in Leitershofen, a middle class suburb of 
Augsburg, West Germany. The American children were enrolled in an 
elementary school in a middle class area in Inglewood, California. The 
sample from each cultural setting was equally divided by sex and ranged in 
age from seven to nine with a mean of. eight. 


2. Apparatus 


The apparatus (Figure 1) incorporates two features from those developed 
for previous studies: turn-taking over trials and mutual assistance within 
trials. Two children, one at each side of the board are each given a string 
Which is connected to a plexiglass marble-holder initially placed in the 
center of the board. 

The apparatus allows for four types of responses: 
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a. Turniaking. One child may pull the marble holder directly toward 
himself and cause the marble to drop into the hole on his side of the board. 
This is possible only if the second child cooperates by releasing his string. 
Maximum cooperation occurs over trials as children alternate pulling and 
releasing their strings. 

b. Competitive. If the children pull against each other in an attempt 
to obtain the marble for themselves, the marble holder breaks apart be- 
cause it is held together by magnetic inserts. This response is economically 
maladaptive because neither participant obtains the marble. 

c. Mutual cooperation (simple). Ss may mutually move the marble 
holder to the right causing a drop into the hole on the right side of the 
board: little challenge or risk of failure is involved. 

d. Mutual cooperation (complex). Ss may move the marble holder to 
the left by working together to trace the maze. If their coordination is not 
accurate, the marble will drop through the cut-outs on the board before 
reaching the target hole in which case the marble is lost for reward 
purposes. 


3. Procedure 


Each pair of Ss participated on the marble board for 12 trials, six trials 
under each of two conditions. Under the simple condition, the side of the 
board with the maze was covered so that three choices were possible: 
turn-taking, simple mutual cooperation, and competition. In the event of 
turn-taking responses, an 5 received a marble when the marble was caused 
to drop into the hole on his side of the board. Following mutual simple 
cooperation responses, both children received a marble if the marble was 
caused to drop into the target hole on the side. Under the complex condi- 
tion, both children also received a marble if the marble was caused to drop 
into the target hole. Under the latter condition, however, neither child 
received a marble if the marble dropped through the maze before the target 
circle was reached. Fourteen of the pairs in each culture received six trials 
under the simple condition followed by six trials under the complex condi- 
tion with the other 14 pairs in each culture receiving the conditions in 
reverse order. Ss participated in like sexed pairs with an equal number of 
boy and girl pairs in each culture and condition. Because no sex differences 
were reflected in subsequent analysis of the data, this variable is not dis- 
cussed further. ' 

In each setting the testing was done in a private room within the school. 
Both authors participated in the testing of kibbutz Ss with the second 
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author giving instructions in Hebrew and the first author recording the 
responses. The urban Israeli Ss were later tested by the second author, and 
the American and German Ss by the first author, the latter with the help of 
a translator. In all cases the Ss practiced all possible responses and had the 
reward contingencies and the number of trials explained before testing 
began. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The data were analyzed by three separate 4 X 2 x 2 (culture X condition 
X order) analyses of variance with culture and order as between group 
factors. Sex was eliminated as a possible source of significant variance on 
the basis of inspection of the means. The mean number of responses of 
each type by culture and condition are presented in Table 1. 

The analysis of variance of competition scores indicated significant ef- 
fects due to culture (Ё = 2.83, df 3/104, p < .05). The kibbutz children 
were significantly less competitive than each of the other three groups (p < 
:05, Neuman Keuls test) which did not differ significantly from each other. 
The condition effect approached but did not reach the .05 level of sig- 
nificance, but the culture X condition interaction was significant (F = 3.2, 
df 3/104, p < .05). This interaction is due to the fact that the kibbutz 
children were significantly less competitive under the complex than under 
the simple condition (F = 4.07, df 1/104, p < .05). Mean differences 
between conditions were not significant for the other three cultural groups. 

The analysis of variance of mutual cooperation scores indicated sig- 
nificant differences due to condition (F = 5.97, df 1/104, p < .05) and a 
significant culture X condition interaction (F = 5.62, df 3/104, р < .05). 


ТАВІЕ 1 
MEAN COMPETITION, MUTUAL COOPERATION, AND TURN-TAKING RESPONSES 
UNDER Two CONDITIONS IN Four CULTURES 


Mean responses 


Mutual Turn-taking 
Culture Condition Competition cooperation cooperation 
Kibbutz Simple 2.26 1.44 2.30 
Complex 1,20 3,24 1.56 
Israeli city Simple 2.60 1.92 1.49 
Complex 2.84 170. 1.45 
MR. 2n zy Ds 
Complex j 5 h 
United States Simple 2.93 2.32 gs 
Complex 3.29 1,75 .96 
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This interaction is accounted for by the fact that two groups, kibbutz and 
German, responded significantly more often by mutual cooperation under 
the complex than under the simple condition (F = 9.42, df 1/104, p < .01 for 
Germany and F = 12.1, df = 1/104, р < .01 for kibbutz). The direction 
was the opposite for the United States and urban Israeli children who 
responded with more mutual cooperation under the simple than the com- 
plex condition, although the differences are not significant for either group. 

The only significant main effect resulting from the analysis of variance of 
turn-taking responses was due to condition, with significantly more turn- 
taking under the simple than the complex condition. Three of the groups 
averaged more turn-taking under the simple than the complex condition, 
but this difference was only significant for the German children (F = 5.54, 
df = 1/104, p « .05) The means for the U.S. children were in the 
opposition direction, but not significantly so. 

The analyses of variance of both the competition and mutual cooperation 
scores indicated significant condition by order interactions (ф — .01). These 
interactions are accounted for by the fact that children in all four cultural 
groups responded with more mutual cooperation and less competition when 
the complex condition was presented second rather than first. In none of 
the analyses, however, was there a significant main effect due to order or a 
significant culture by order interaction. 

Тһе results indicate, as expected, that the kibbutz children were less 
competitive and more cooperative than children of the other three cultural 
groups. It is interesting, however, that the kibbutz children engaged in 
significantly less competition and more mutual cooperation when the 
mutual cooperation response was complex as opposed to simple. The 
German children also followed this pattern, but at a significantly lower 
level of cooperation than the kibbutz children. Thus, the hypothesis that 
children would choose to interact by mutual cooperation to a greater extent 
when faced with a challenge than when faced with a simple task is 
confirmed for two of the cultural groups. That the maze was indeed a 
challenge is indicated by the fact that the marble was not successfully 
delivered. to the target hole on 22% of all trials on which mutual complex 
cooperation was attempted. 
зате Оаа response of the American children was com- 
ie MY apod e qut Cooperation alternatives can perhaps 
and Connor (5) used an DA : ке ЕО and меи 
competitive components QR уела 

е apparatus used in the present study. In 
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these studies, American children Were competitive on 97% or more of their 
trials, while competition accounted for approximately 50% of the responses 
in the present experiment. The inclusion of the mutual cooperation condi- 
tions in the present study, therefore, increased cooperation even though 
competition remains the predominant response. 
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EFFECTS OF ALTRUISM ON MOOD*! 


University of New Mexico 
Mary B. Harris 


SUMMARY 


Three studies were conducted to discover both whether or not helping is 
perceived as leading to a good mood and whether or not helping actually 
does affect mood. A total of 157 male and 159 female college students 
participated. Ss believed that performing five different altruistic behaviors 
would raise their mood significantly but that a sixth, giving money to a 
panhandler, would lower it. Two field experiments revealed that (a) giving 
directions to a person requesting them had no effect on mood, but (b) Ss 
induced to help a female confederate search for a “lost” piece of paper 
reported a significantly more positive mood than control group Ss. It was 
concluded that some but not all types of helping can indeed produce a good 
mood. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Recent research on altruism has suggested that experiences such as 
receiving cookies (13, 16), being successful (3, 14, 18), being called compe- 
tent (9, 19), finding a dime in a phone booth (16), receiving a free sample of 
stationery (17), reading statements designed to induce elation (1), or even 
thinking happy thoughts (20, 23) can all serve to increase subsequent 
altruism. One way to interpret and integrate these findings is to suggest, as 
Isen and her colleagues have done (15, 16, 17, 18), that all of these 
experiences are mediated by a “warm glow" or good mood which leads to 
Subsequent helping. 
== 
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Isen (15) has suggested that there are two primary mechanisms by which 
positive affect leads to helping. One possibility is that positive affect leads 
to changes in accessibility and processing of positive cognitions. The other 
suggestion is that helping is seen as a way of maintaining good mood and in 
fact “helping itself might be expected to produce good mood” (15, p.6). The 
present paper reports on three attempts to discover both whether or not 
helping is perceived as leading to a good mood and whether or not helping 
actually does affect mood. 

А second line of research has led to a position very similar to that taken 
by Isen. Research on negative states has shown that experiences like failure 
(18), transgression or lying (7), harming another person’s property (22), or 
feeling bad (2) are associated with increased altruism. Cialdini, Darby, and 
Vincent (4) have suggested that all these experiences can be viewed as 
reflecting an underlying negative affective state or bad mood, which leads 
to subsequent altruism. Like Isen, these authors imply that helping another 
person should in most instances put the helper in a better mood. 

Although these suggestions that altruism leads to a better mood sound 
persuasive, there is little direct evidence to suggest that it does so, since 
measures of mood in such studies are rarely obtained. Harris and Smith 
(11) found that female Ss induced to help a girl pick up papers she had 
spilled reported themselves to be in a significantly better mood than Ss ina 
control condition for only one of six mood measures (nice vs. mean), 
although the others showed trends in the same direction. Isen, Clark, and 
Schwartz (17) have suggested that paper-and-pencil mood scales may not 
reflect S’s actual mood and that “to obtain direct confirmation of a feeling 
state would be, conceptually as well as practically, very difficult" (17, Р. 
10). Nevertheless, the present project attempted to use such tests to reflect 
both how people feel after helping someone and whether they believe that 
helping someone would in fact put them in a better mood. 


B. Srupy 1 


It could be argued that Ss behave altruistically not because of the actual 
effects of altruism on mood but because of their expectations that perform- 
ing altruistically will improve their mood. Study 1 consisted of a survey 
designed to see whether or not Ss believe that the type of altruistic acts 
typically investigated in research studies are likely to affect their mood. 


1. Method 


d. Subjects. 55 were 30 male and 32 female college students who were 
approached individually and informally at various locations on campus by 


g 


: 
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one of five male and five female Es. Some of the Ss were previously 
acquainted with the Es but none had discussed the research with them. 
They were asked to fill out a brief questionnaire concerning factors affect- 
ing their mood. 

b. Materials. The questionnaire consisted of nine items, each of 
which was rated on a seven point scale from 1 (would make your mood 
definitely better) through 4 (would have no effect on your mood) to 7 
(would make your mood definitely worse), followed by an open ended 
optional question asking whether there were any other things which would 
make your mood better or worse. Order of the items was the same for all 
Ss. The individual items are presented in Table 1. Four of the items (b, e, 
h, and i) involved altruistic behaviors studied in previous research (10, 11, 
12, 21). Three (a, f, and g) involved mood inducing behaviors similar to 
those studied in previous research (9, 16). 


2. Results and Discussion 


The mean scores for males, females, and all Ss, £ tests for the differences 
between males and females, and ¢ tests for the differences between the Ss’ 
scores and the neutral point (4.00) for all questions are also presented in 
Table 1. None of the sex differences is significant, with the only difference 
approaching significance being a tendency for males to see helping a girl 
pick up and rearrange some papers she spilled as having a more positive 
effect on their mood than did females [t (60) = 1.92]. 

Three of the four altruism ratings (giving to the March of Dimes, helping 
a girl pick up papers, and picking up a hitchhiker) were perceived as 
leading to a more positive mood, but giving a dime to a panhandler was 
seen as leading to a more negative mood (all ps < 01). In addition, finding 
a dime in the coin return slot of a telephone, seeing a Woman dressed all in 
orange cross the street, and being told that you were in the top 5% on a test 
were perceived as improving mood, whereas looking out a window and 
seeing it rain, and being in the lowest 1096 on a test were seen as making 
one's mood worse (all ps < .05). j 

Only 33 of the $s answered the open ended question. Eight of the 43 
items mentioned as making one's mood more positive involved helping 
someone, whereas one of the 21 items associated with a negative mood 
involved helping (being panhandled). 87; ( 

It appears from these results that many types of altruistic behavior are 
indeed believed by Ss to improve their mood, although giving money to a 
person on the street who asks for it is perceived as depressing instead. The 
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next study was designed to assess whether or not these perceptions are 
accurate—that is, whether helping someone does affect mood. 


C. STUDY 2 


In this study, Ss were induced to help a person by giving directions to a 
building on campus with which most students are familiar but which a 
newcomer could conceivably not know. One control group of Ss had a brief 
prior interaction with the E and a second control group had none. It was 
predicted that, when asked their mood, Ss who had given the opportunity 
to help would report themselves to be in a better mood than those who had 
not been given the opportunity to help. 


1. Method 


a. Subjects. Ss were 81 males and 81 females who appeared to be 
college students and were walking around campus alone. Three male and 
three female Ss in each of the three conditions were tested by each of the 
five male and four female Cs, forming a 3 X 2 X 2 design. All individuals 
approached were counted as Ss; none refused to participate. 

b. Conditions. Ss in the helping condition were stopped by C and 
asked, *Excuse me. I'm a transfer student this quarter, and I wonder if you 
would tell me how to get to the administration building." After receiving 
directions (all Ss were at least able to point out the correct direction), C 
replied, *Thanks a lot, you're a real help. Also, my city planning class is 
surveying people on campus and in different parts of the city to see how the 
mood of the city changes from place to place. Could you please tell me your 
mood right now if “9” represented feeling great, *1" was feeling lousy, and 
"5" was right in the middle? Thanks. Also coüld you tell me if your mood 
has been pretty stable for the last 15 minutes, or has it gone up or down 
and, if so, how many points on this 9-point scale?" The project was then 
explained to the Ss and they were asked for Ss’ permission to use their 
data; all 5s agreed. i 

In the previous interaction control condition, the 5 was asked "Excuse 
me. I'm a transfer student here this quarter and you look exactly like my 
friend Bob (Barb) Andrews from New York. Are you related to him (her), 
by any chance? No? Oh—Also, my city planning class . . ." Ss in the no 
interaction control condition were simply told about the survey and asked 
the questions about their mood. The ratings of current mood and mood 


Change served as the dependent measures. 
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2. Results and Discussion 


А 3 X 2 X 2 least squares multivariate analysis of variance revealed — 
significant effects of sex of 5, F (2, 149) = 4.756, p < .01, and sex of C, F — 
(2, 149) = 3.071, р < .05, but no significant effects of experimental 
conditions, F (4, 298) — 1.396, or the interactions, all Fs — 1. Univariate 
analyses similarly revealed that female 5s reported they were currently ina _ 
better mood than male Ss, F (1, 150) = 7.812, p < .01, and that Ss stopped 
by a female C reported they were in a better mood than those stopped by a 
male, F (1, 150) = 6.153, p < .05. None of the other effects on current 
mood was significant—the largest F (1, 150) = 1.012—and a 3 x 2 X 2 
analysis of variance revealed no significant differences on Ss’ reports of 
how their mood had changed in the last 15 minutes, largest F (2, 150) = 
2.2207, 

The results do not suggest that helping someone by giving him directions 
affected a person's mood. Since the mood measure, although not the - 
change measure, was sensitive enough to pick up sex of S and sex of 
C effects, it does not appear that this lack of significant treatment differ- — | 
ences is due to a blatant inadequacy in the measure. The reasons why 
females reported that they were in a better mood and why 5 tell female Cs 
that they are in a better mood are not clear, but it is possible that the lack — 
of treatment effects is due to the fact that the helping response is so easy _ 
and trivial that it may not even be viewed by the S as helping [although 
Harris (8) did find that giving directions increased the chances of subse- 
quent helping]. Therefore, Study 3 was designed to use a helping response 


requiring somewhat greater effort, to see whether or not it would affect Ss’ 
mood. ‹ 


D. STUDY 3 


current mood, their typical mood, and their beliefs about how certa 
experiences, some involving helping, would affect their mood. Finally; 
study was explained to them and they were asked either how helping 
girl had changed their mood (experimental Ss) or how they thought hel 
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her would change their mood (control Ss). If helping does lead to positive 
affect, then those who have the chance to help should (a) rate their current 
mood more highly than those in the control group, (b) rate their current 
mood more highly than control group Ss when usual mood is used asa 
covariate, and (c) say that helping the girl made their mood more positive. 
If 5s believe that helping someone improves their mood, then (d) they 
should indicate this on the survey, and (e) control Ss should say that they 
believe that helping the girl search for the paper would elevate their mood. 


1. Method 


a. Subjects. Forty-six male and 46 female adults who were walking 
across campus or on streets near campus and who were apparently alone, 
college age, not in a great hurry, and carrying no more than two items were 
used as Ss. An additional nine potential Ss refused to accept the survey 
from the E and were not used. Of these, three males had not seen C ‚ three 
males helped C but refused to complete the survey and two males and one 
female refused both to help C and to complete the survey. An additional 
female refused to help C but filled out the survey; she was counted in the 
experimental condition so as not to bias the results by differential selection 
of 5s. Ss in the experimental and control conditions were run alternately. 
Eight males of college age served as Es and eight females of college age 
served as Cs. Seven of the E-C pairs ran three male and female Ss in the 
experimental and control conditions and one pair ran two males and two 
females in each condition, forming a 2 X 2 design with 23 Ss per cell. 

b. Procedure. As Ss in the experimental group were walking along 
towards C, she dropped a small (approximately 3 cm by 1 cm) piece of 
paper with a phone number written on it and knelt down, apparently 
looking for it. When S approached, she turned to him and said, Excuse 
me. Could you help me? I dropped a small piece of paper with a phone 
number on it.” Ordinarily, $ found the paper, but if he failed to do so 
within about a minute or if other people came along and attempted to help, 
the C “found” the paper herself. In either case she thanked him politely 
but not profusely and walked on. i : 

About 46 ey after C had left, E approached the $ and said to him, 
"Excuse me. I'm doing a brief survey for a class. It will only take a minute. 
We're interested in factors influencing people's moods like the weather or 
the time of day. Could you please fill this out?" 5s were then handed a brief 


опе page survey. б ; 
The first two questions on the survey asked 5 to rate his mood at this 
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moment and his usual mood on nine point scales ranging from 1 (terrible) 
through 5 (neutral) to 9 (great). For the last six questions the instructions 
read, “for each experience listed, please think about how you would feel if 
it really happened to you and circle the number that best represents its 
effect on your mood, if 1 means it would make your mood much worse, 5 
means it would have no effect on your mood, and 9 means it would make 
your mood much better." The six experiences which were rated on the nine 
point scales were (a) giving some money to the American Cancer Society, 
(b) looking out the window and noticing that it's raining hard, (c) being 
given a cookie as a free sample, (d) helping a girl pick up and rearrange 
some papers she spilled, (e) studying for a midterm exam, and (/) helping 
a person hunt for a lost contact lens. 

After S had filled out the questionnaire, E then told him, "Actually the 
girl who was looking for the piece of paper is part of the study. We're 
interested in seeing whether helping someone has an effect on a person's 
mood. Do you feel that helping her changed your mood and, if so, how? 
Use the same nine point scale as before." $s were then thanked, told more 
details of the study if they were interested, and asked for permission to use 
their data; all Ss agreed. 

$5 in the control condition had no previous interaction with C. They 
were treated identically to experimental Ss by E with the exception of his 
concluding statement, which went, “Actually, some Ss see a girl looking for 
a small piece of paper with a phone number on it. We're interested in 
seeing whether helping someone has an effect on a person’s mood. Do you 
feel that helping her would change your mood and, if so, how? Use the 
same nine point scale as before.” Thus experimental Ss were rating how 
they thought this experience did change their mood, whereas control Ss 
were rating how they thought it would change their mood. 


2. Results and Discussion 


Nine 2 X 2 analyses of variance revealed a significant tendency for 
experimental Ss to report their current mood as more positive (x = 6.413) 
than control Ss (x = 5.717), F(1,88) = 4.364, p < .05. Experimental Ss also 
expected more positive mood changes (x = 6.696) than control group Ss (X 
= 6.130) as a result of giving to the American Cancer Society, F(1,88) = 
4.593, p < .05). No interactions between sex of S and condition меге 
d and the only significant sex difference was a tendency for male Ss ® 
= 6.970) to expect more so than female Ss (x = 5.956), F (1,88) = 13.245, 
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< .001) that helping a girl pick up and rearrange some papers she spilled 
would raise their mood. 

A 2 X 2 analysis of covariance on Ss' current mood using their usual 
mood as a covariate also revealed that Ss in the experimental condition 
reported their mood higher (Xadj — 6.413) than 5s in the control condition 
(Xadj = 5.717), F(1,87) = 4.429, р < .05. No sex or interaction effects 
were found [largest F (1,87) — 1.908]. 

Individual t tests of Ss’ beliefs about how each experience would make 
them feel revealed that 5s believed that giving some money to the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society (X — 6.413), t (91) = 10.76, p < .001, helping a girl 
pick up and rearrange some papers she spilled (X = 6.413), ¢ (91) = 11.29, 
p < .001, helping a person hunt for a lost contact lens (X = 6.272), t (91) = 
10.73, р < .001, and also being given a cookie as a free sample (X — 
6.011), £ (91) = 8.83, p < .001, would make their mood better than the 
neutral point of 5.00. They also rated looking out the window and noticing 
that it's raining hard (X = 3.772), t (91) = 7.15, p < .001, and studying for 
a midterm exam (X — 3.348), t (91) = 9.38, p < .001 as likely to make 
their mood worse. Ss in the control group also believed that helping the girl 
hunt for the piece of paper would improve their mood (X — 6.087), t (45) = 
6.03, p < .001, and Ss in the experimental group reported that helping the 
girl made their mood significantly better (X = 6.521), t (45) = 8.44, p < 
.001. 

The results of this study provide some evidence that helping someone 
does indeed lead to a more positive mood both in absolute terms and 
compared with the helper's usual mood. Because $s were randomly as- 
signed to help or not and the experimental 5 who refused to help was 
counted as a helping S, this finding is not subject to the artifact that people 
who volunteer to help in many situations may be in a more positive mood 
than those who fail to help. Indeed the S who refused to help did rate her 
current mood as negative (4) and lower than her usual mood. 

These results also confirm those of the first study, since the Ss in Study 2 
also reported that noticing that it's raining hard would make their mood 
worse and helping a girl pick up papers she had spilled would make their 
mood better. The near significant sex difference on this latter item in Study 
1 did reach significance in Study 3, possibly due to the larger number of Ss, 
and the lack of sex differences on other measures was confirmed. Some 
other helping acts not used in the first survey were also found to increase 
mood here: giving to the American Cancer Society and helping a person 
search for a lost contact lens or piece of paper. 
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Although expectations that helping leads to a better mood were shown to 
exist, it seems unlikely that these expectations were the only reason why Ss 
in the experimental condition reported that helping the girl pick up paper 
had made them feel better, since they reported experiencing more gain in 
mood than those in the control group expected to experience from such an 
action. 


E. GENERAL DISCUSSION 


The results of the three studies suggest that both Isen (15) and Cialdini, 
Darby, and Vincent (4) are correct in believing that helping another person 
may be one way of inducing or maintaining a good mood. The results of 
Study 3 suggest that helping can directly induce a good mood, and the 
findings of Studies 1 and 3 suggest that helping in many situations is 
perceived as leading to a good mood. 

The findings of Studies 1 and 2 suggest, however, that some instances of 
helping may lead to a worse mood, like giving money to a panhandler, and 
some may have no effect on one's mood, like giving directions. It is not yet 
clear what kinds of altruistic behaviors should have such effects, but those 
which involve possible negative self-cognitions like encouraging a panhan- 
dler or which involve directly mood depressing experiences like reading 
depressing statements (17) or rating depressing pictures (11) may lead to 
lower moods. It may also be true that trivial, very easy behaviors like 
giving directions are not viewed by Ss as altruistic enough to lead to 
positive affect. Certainly, the anecdotal reports of helping leading to good 
mood tend to be focussed primarily on behaviors involving a real sacrifice, 
like donating a kidney (5). Since experimental research in which helping is 
manipulated but the perception of choice is maintained almost necessitates 
the use of trivial situations, in which nearly all Ss will help, research on the 
relationship between the magnitude of helping and the magnitude of the 
affective change will probably have to be correlational. Such research is 
complicated by the fact that the effects of refusing to help upon mood are 
unknown. 

‘The sex differences obtained in the present study were generally very 
minor. No differences in helpfulness or in expected mood changes as 4 
result of helping were found, except that males expected helping a girl to 
pick up spilled papers to raise their mood more than did females, a finding 
very consistent with sex role stereotypes. The facts that females in Study 2 
(but not in Study 3) reported that their moods were higher than did males 
and that people reported feeling more positive to a female than to a male £ 
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may reflect true differences in mood or simply tendencies to report differ- 
ently in this situation. 

One final point deserves mention here. If good mood leads to helping and 
helping leads to good mood, this may provide one explanation of the 
foot-in-the-door tendency for people who have helped in one situation to be 
more helpful in a second situation (6, 8, 10). Although this seems to be a 
very reasonable explanation for the short term effect, the work of Isen, 
Clark and Schwartz (17) indicating that the effect of good mood on helping 
dissipates after 15 or 20 minutes suggests that more cognitive mechanisms 
like a change in self-perception or increased salience of social norms are 
likely to be the mediators of this effect when a lengthy period of time 
elapses between the first helping act and the second opportunity to help. 
Once we have more knowledge of the parameters of the bidirectional 
relationship between mood and helping, we may be better able to make 
predictions about the relationship between mood or helping in one situation 
and mood or helping in another. 
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SOCIAL INFLUENCE AND ETHNICITY OF 
THE COMMUNICATOR*! 


University of Colorado, Boulder 
ALBERT RAMIREZ? 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of the investigation has been to test the generalization of the 
effect of ethnicity of communicator on social influence. Whereas previous 
studies have focused on groups of public school students being exposed to 
an older communicator in a school setting, in the present study the 
influence attempt was person-to-person in the apartment dwelling of the 
minority person. Two college age males—one a Chicano and the other an 
Anglo—served as communicators. The two communicators presented posi- 
tive or negative appeals to 116 Chicano adults (70 females, 46 males). The 
results indicated that, although the Ss reacted equally positively to both 
communicators, they were more likely to respond to the request of the 
Anglo communicator. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Among the source characteristics found to have an effect on target 
compliance are those associated with social stratification in contemporary 
American society—status, expertise, and authority. Since ethnicity is a 
dimension which in our society is intrinsically bound to these indices of 
Social power, one would expect to find a relationship between source 
ethnicity and target compliance. Research in this area indicates that such is 
the case (1, 3, 5). Although previous research has demonstrated the 
influence of ethnicity of communicator, the generalizability of such findings 
is limited by the fact that such studies have been restricted to particular 
types of experimental settings and communicator-target relationships. 
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Thus, most of the previous studies have had the following characteristics: 
(a) they occurred in a school setting; (b) they involved an adult and 
therefore older communicator attempting to influence young public school 
students; (c) the influence attempt was directed toward a group. In a study 
having these three characteristics (5), the social influence of the Anglo 
communicator was found to be greater than the influence of the Chicano 
communicator. The purpose of the present study was to test the gener- 
alizability of these results by utilizing a design differing somewhat from 
those of the previous studies. 


B. METHOD 


l. Subjects 


A total of 116 Chicano adults (70 females, 46 males) living in a predomi- 
nantly Chicano public housing project in Denver, Colorado, were given a 
brief persuasive communication concerning dental hygiene by either a 
Chicano or Anglo communicator. Adult was defined as a parent living in 
the apartment. The communicators were two male undergraduate students 
at the University of Colorado who were both trained to present (a) a five 
minute talk emphasizing the negative consequences of not practicing good 
oral hygiene (negative appeal) and (b) a five minute talk emphasizing the 
positive consequences of practicing good oral hygiene (positive appeal). As : 
part of his presentation, the communicator had the S view five slides of 
teeth in various stages of decay or infection (negative appeal), or five slides 
of clean, healthy-looking teeth (positive appeal) After both appeals, the 
same set of recommendations was given to both groups regarding how to 
practice good oral hygiene. 


2. Procedure 


The housing units visited by each communicator were randomly se- 
lected, with the type of appeal given in alternate order. If no one answered 
or if an adult was not at home, the communicator returned twice. If 
contact was not made, or if the adult refused to participate, an alternate 
apartment was selected. Refusal rate was less than 4% and did not differ 
between the two communicators. The communicator introduced himself a5 
а member of a project at the University of Colorado concerned with dental 
education, presented his picture identification as a student at the Univer- 
sity, and a brief letter of introduction from the author. After obtaining 
permission to enter the apartment, the communicator presented the appro 
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priate appeal and the recommendations. After this, he gave the S a dental 
kit consisting of disclosing tablets (a tablet which, when chewed, colors red 
the places on the teeth where debris has accumulated), a tooth brush, tooth 
paste, and dental floss. 

After the presentations, the communicator gave the S a brief question- 
naire to answer. Two questions dealt with reactions to the slides and three 
with reactions to the communicator. In order to reduce social desirability 
effect, the communicator gave the S an envelope, and asked the 5 to put 
the completed questionnaire into the envelope and seal it. When the S had 
filled out the questionnaire and sealed it, he put it into a briefcase contain- 
ing other sealed envelopes. 

Before leaving, the communicator handed another questionnaire to the 
S, along with a stamped envelope addressed to the “Dental Health Educa- 
tion Project." The communicator requested the S to fill out the question- 
naire at his leisure. As an incentive, the $ was told that disclosing tablets 
would be mailed to him when the questionnaire was received. This ques- 
tionnaire consisted of seven open-ended questions dealing with attitudes 
toward dentists. Its major purpose, however, was as a behavioral measure 
of compliance to the communicator's request. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


1. Reaction to Slides 


The Ss responded to how they would feel to have teeth like those in the 
slides and also how the slides made them feel. Each question consisted of a 
four point scale, with a 1 being the most negative response and a 4 being 
the most positive. Since the results of the two questions were combined, the 
Possible range was from 2 to 8. The results indicate that the appeal 
manipulation was quite successful. The average reaction to the positive 
message was 6.84, while that to the negative message was 2.69 ¢ = 20.80, 
df = 112, p < .001). Irrespective of the ethnicity of the communicator, the 
appeals were reacted to in the expected direction. 


2. Reaction to Communicator 


The three questions measuring response to the communicator dealt with 
(а) how interesting was his talk, (b) how pleasant he was, and (c) whether 
the S would like the “young man to come again to talk about some other 
Subject related to health care.” The results of the three questions were 
Pooled; each question consisted of a four point scale going from 1 (most 
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negative reaction) to 4 (most positive reaction). The range, therefore, was 
from 3 to 12. Reactions to each communicator were equally favorable. The 
mean reaction to the Chicano communicator was 10.40, while the mean 
reaction to the Anglo communicator was 10.66 ( = 1.56, df = 109, p > 
.05). 


3. Behavioral Measure 


The Anglo communicator was significantly more effective than the 
Chicano communicator in obtaining compliance (у? = 4.26, df = 1, p < 
.05). Thus, whereas 30% (n = 18) of the people exposed to the Anglo 
communicator complied with his request, only 12.5% (n = 7) of the people 
exposed to the Chicano communicator complied. The type of appeal, on 
the other hand, had no effect on compliance to the communicator's request. 
Compliance to the positive appeal was about 29% (n = 13) and that to the 
negative appeal was 2696 (n — 12). Failure to return the questionnaire 
appears to be related to the type of appeal given by the Anglo or Chicano 
communicator. The positive appeal presented by the Chicano com- 
municator led to substantially less compliance (x? = 6.35, df = 1, p < .05) 
than when this type of appeal was given by the Anglo communicator. 
Thus, while only 7% (n = 2) of the people receiving the positive appeal of 
the Chicano complied, almost 38% (n = 11) of the people receiving the 
positive appeal of the Anglo complied. 

The results clearly indicate that, in spite of the fact that the Chicano 5s 
rated the two communicators equally on the paper and pencil measures, 
they nonetheless complied significantly more to the request of the Anglo 
communicator. If social power is defined as the potential influence of an 
influencing agent over a person, and influence is seen as the change in the 
person's behavior that can be attributed to the agent (2, 4), the results of 
the present study suggest that, at least among Chicanos used in this study, 
the Anglo had higher social power and influence. It is not possible to state 
to which of the types of social power (4, 6) this effect may be due, since no 
measures of perceived expertness, legitimacy, or identification were ob- 
tained. Whatever the bases for the difference, the fact remains that the 
older Chicanos in this study, as the young Chicano and Anglo students in 
the earlier one (5), were less influenced by a Chicano communicator. The 
results suggest that the American socialization process appears to be quite 
successful in communicating to both the minority and nonminority perso? 


that one’s social power and infi i 
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ATTRIBUTIONAL EGOCENTRISM FOLLOWING 
PERFORMANCE OF A COMPETITIVE 
TASK*12 


University of Florida 
DONELSON R. FORSYTH AND Barry R. SCHLENKER 


SUMMARY 


A field study questionnaire examined the attributional patterns of males 
and females (V = 153 ages 11 to 58) who previously had won or lost tennis 
matches. Consistent with laboratory findings of attributional egocentrism, 
winning as compared to losing Ss attributed their performance more to 
internal facilitating factors (personal effort and ability) and less to internal 
debilitating factors (e.g., lack of practice). Sex differences indicated females 
took greater personal responsibility for a win than a loss, but also denied 
total responsibility by emphasizing the importance of luck more after a win 
than loss, suggesting a “fear of success” conflict. Males, on the other hand, 
employed less direct modes to achieve accountability for success and unac- 


countability for failure. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A myriad of studies investigating attributions following performance of a 
task reveals that individuals report greater personal responsibility following 
success than failure, typically attributing success to such internal factors as 
ability and effort and failure to such external factors as luck and task 
difficulty (e.g., 6, 8, 9). These reliable patterns of egocentric attributions 
found in American student populations have been interpreted as evidence 
fora self-serving motivational bias which functions to protect self-esteem 
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(e.g., 2) and/or a self-perception process (e.g, 1, 4) whereby people а! -) 
tribute expected outcomes to internal factors and attribute unexpected out- 
comes to external factors. The latter information processing approach 
assumes that since people generally expect success across а wide variety of 
tasks, success will be attributed to internal causes and failure to external 
causes. 

Despite the reliability of these findings, laboratory studies have been 
subject to a wide variety of criticisms that could limit the generalizability of- 
the effects. For example, many of the laboratory tasks are ones that 
guarantee a uniformly high expectation for success from a college student 
population. Other types of tasks, such as puzzle solving tests, are uninvol 
ing for many Ss, yielding results that may be applicable only on inconse- 
quential tasks. АП studies have used tasks selected by the researche: 
leaving open the possibility that different results, such as refusal to den 
responsibility for failure, may be obtained on tasks selected by people 
the course of their daily activities. Additionally, laboratory studies invol 
a high degree of evaluation apprehension on the part of Ss and th 
therefore might be unusually concerned with their image and self-esteem. - 
Finally, bogus performance scores are often unbelievable to some Ss. 

The present study, minimizing the above problems, was conducted to 
assess attributional patterns following the performance of a common and. 
repeatable task: playing tennis. Unlike prior studies, 5s presumably cho 
the task because they wanted to play and were interested in the gam 
Evaluation apprehension was minimized, since the Ss were approached. 
after their matches and asked to complete a short questionnaire describ 
as a polling device concerned with the utilization of available athletic. 
facilities and the types of people who use them. Although the design does 
not permit causal inference, it does permit assessment of the generality of 
results obtained in prior laboratory investigations. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


One hundred and fifty-three Ss were asked to complete the “Athletic 
Facilities Utilization Questionnaire" immediately after playing tennis. ev 
enteen refused to cooperate and complete the form, and 14 were elimi 
nated from the analysis, since their play resulted in a split match (i.e., еа 
player had won an equal number of sets). All data were collected on § 
single day at four different courts located in various sections of a smi 
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Southeastern city. Ss ranged from 11 to 58 years of age, with the mean age 
falling at 24.3 years. The modal frequency of tennis play was twice a week, 
and the majority of the Ss (91%) had known how to play tennis for two or 
more years. To be included in the study Ss had to have played at least one 
complete set (six games at minimum) of either singles or doubles. 


2. Questionnaire 


The questionnaire requested information concerning (a) filler topics re- 
lated to utilization of and satisfaction with available athletic facilities; (b) 
general 5 characteristics (age, sex, and tennis performance); (c) perceptions 
of personal responsibility for the performance; and (d) perceptions of vari- 
ous causal factors that could have influenced the performance and out- 
come. The 16 relevant dependent variables included measures of perceived 
responsibility (*How responsible do you feel for the outcome of the 
game?"), general expectancies for performance (“When you go out onto the 
court to play, how well do you expect to do?”), effort (e.g., “How hard do 
you try to win?”), ability (e.g., “Do you have a natural ability to play tennis 
well?”), luck (“How much luck is involved in playing tennis?”), task 
difficulty, task complexity, importance of the game, and enjoyment of the 
game (S-point scales with labelled intervals). Also, two of the 16 variables 
were formed by summing responses over 20 factors described as “things 
known to affect how well people play tennis on any given day.” The first 
was a measure of internal debilitating attributions consisting of the sum of 
five factors (e.g., physical condition, concentration, lack of practice) and 
the second was a measure of external debilitating attributions consisting of 
the sum of 15 factors (e.g., opponent's skill, lighting, racquet quality). 


C. RESULTS 


To guard against the possibility of committing Type I errors if only 
univariate analyses were performed on the large number of dependent 
variables, Ss’ responses to the 16 measures were analyzed in a 2 (won vs. 
lost) by 2 (male vs. female) multivariate analysis of variance. All effects 
were calculated by using a least-squares regression procedure which cor- 
rected for the unequal cell sizes by adjusting effects for all equal or lower 
order effects in the design. The multivariate analysis revealed main effects 
of performance and sex, as well as the performance by sex interaction [F’s 
(16, 103) = 3.69, p < .001; 2.08, p < .05; and 1.82, p < .05, respectively]. 
These significant multivariate effects justified examination of the univariate 
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effects, followed by multiple comparisons where appropriate (Duncan's 
multiple range test, p < .05). 


1. Responsibility 


A main effect of sex [F (1, 131) = 6.97, p < .01] and a sex by perfor- 
mance interaction [F (1, 131) = 4.35, p « .05] were obtained on the 
measure of personal responsibility for outcomes (means are presented in 
Table 1). Females who lost took less responsibility than either females who 
won or males (p’s < .05); thus, only females evidenced the typical direct 
relationship between performance and responsibility. 


2. Internal Attributions 


Main effects of performance were obtained on the effort [F (1, 118) = 
13.38, p < .001] and ability [F (1, 118) = 14.69, p < .001] items. Winning 
players reported that they expended greater effort (M = 4.3) and had 
greater ability (М = 3.7) than did losing players (Ms — 4.0 and 2.9, 
respectively). Additionally, females (М = 3.1) reported having less tennis 
ability [F (1, 118) = 5.92, p < .01] than males (M = 3.5). 

Analysis of the summed responses to the items concerned with the 
negative influence of internal factors on performance revealed main effects 
of sex [F (1, 118) = 9.98, p < .001], performance [F (1, 118) = 13.94, p © 
.001], and the sex by performance interaction [F (1, 118) = 4.93, p < .05]. 
The means (presented in Table 1) indicated that internal factors were seen 
as less debilitating following a win than a loss, and that this effect was 
even stronger for females than for males, though it was significant for both 
sexes. 


TABLE 1 
PERFORMANCE OUTCOME, SEX OF PLAYER, AND ATTRIBUTIONS OF 
CAUSALITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 


Win Loss 
rf Male Female Male Female 
Attribution (п = 57) (n = 8) (n = 47) (п = 10) 
бааа) 3.56, 3.50, 3.624 2.80ь 
uc 2.33, 10, 
Internal debilitating би ea dd e 
factors 2.75 3:254 4.64, 9.70. 


Note: Cell ns are presented in parentheses. The greater the mean, the stronge: i t Я 

i Ө жт) g the stri r the attribu 

tion. For each attribution, means without a single ri i p = .05 by 
5 iol 2 igle common subscript differ at :05 
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3. External Attributions 


А performance by sex interaction was obtained on how much Ss thought 
luck was involved in playing tennis [F (1, 118) = 3.80, p < .05]. Females 
who won felt that luck was more involved than did females who lost Ф < 
:05), while males showed the opposite, though nonsignificant, pattern (see 
Table 1). A main effect of performance was also obtained on an item that 
asked for perceptions of the opponent's ability [F (1, 118) — 5.07, р < .05], 
with losers (M = 3.7) believing that the opponent was more able than 
winners (M = 3.1). No effects were obtained on any of the other external 
measures. 


4. Expectancies and Attributions 


The measure of general expectancies was included to throw light on the 
controversy between motivational (e.g., 2) and information processing 
(e.g., 1) interpretations of egocentrism. According to the information pro- 
cessing position, an outcome that is consistent with prior expectations is 
attributed to internal factors, and high personal responsibility is assumed, 
while an outcome that is inconsistent with prior expectations is attributed 
to external factors, and little responsibility is assumed. The expectancy 
item revealed main effects of performance and sex (ps < .05), with winners 
(М = 3.8) and males (М = 3.8) reporting higher expectancies than losers 
(M = 3.4) and females (M = 3.4). These results suggest, at first glance, that 
the apparent attributional differences between winners and losers or males 
and females might result solely from differing expectancies as predicted by 
the information processing position, To examine this hypothesis, the effect 
of expectancy on the other variables was partialed out in a conditional 
multivariate analysis of covariance (7). The analysis is conditional in the 
Sense that no attempt at a causal inference is assumed, since (a) the 
Covariate (expectancy) was measured at the same time as the dependent 
variables, and (b) the variables treated as factors in the analysis were not 
manipulated. The hypothesis that differences in attributions were due 
Solely or even primarily to differences in expectations was not supported by 
this analysis, since even with expectancies partialed out, effects of perfor- 
mance [F (15, 116) = 2.44, p < .001], sex [F (15, 116) = 1.94, p < 05], and 
their interaction [F (15, 116) = 1.94, p < .05] were obtained. Examination 
of the univariates indicated that all items which reached significance with 
the standard analyses remained significant with the conditional analysis. 
Thus, the patterns of egocentrism that were obtained appear to be above 
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and beyond what could be predicted on the basis of expectations of perfor- 
mance. 

Additionally, correlations between expectations and other dependent 
variables did not follow an information processing pattern. Irrespective of 
whether Ss won or lost, expectations were positively correlated with both 
ability (r = +.33, p < .01) and effort (r = +.30, p < .01) and not- 
correlated with the external factors of luck (r = —.01) and task difficulty (Y 
= +.02). Neither performance nor sex affected the magnitudes of the 


relationships. 
D. DISCUSSION 


'The results attest to the generalizability of egocentrism from strictly 
controlled laboratory settings involving false performance feedback on 
unfamiliar tasks selected by an E to an uncontrolled field situation involv- 
ing actual performance scores and a familiar task selected by the Ss. 
Naturally, given the uncontrolled nature of the situation, it would be 
imprudent to claim a causal influence of performance on attributions from 
these results alone; but coupled with the results from laboratory studies; 
such an effect seems quite likely. As in laboratory studies, both males and 
females attributed a win more to the influence of facilitating internal 
factors (effort and ability) and less to debilitating internal factors than they - 
did a loss. However, males and females also displayed some interesting — 
attributional differences that have not received attention in laboratory 
work. 

First, winning as compared to losing females took greater responsibility | 
for their performance, stressed effort and ability, and minimized the effect. 
of internal debilitating factors; but they also placed greater emphasis on the 
role of luck in their performance. Such an apparent mild nullification of 
success is familiar in the American sex role literature. Given dominant - 
cultural stereotypes that view competence and competition as characteris- 
tics that are inconsistent with femininity, females have been hypothesized: 
to exhibit a “fear of success” (3). A conflict between “masculine” competi- 
tion and "feminine" noncompetition could have generated the desire to 
claim credit while concomitantly pointing to external factors that make е 
success appear somewhat less internally produced. Since such patterns 
have not been systematically revealed in laboratory studies, it is suggeste® 
that the conflict could be more extreme on tasks that American females pick 
for themselves, such as playing tennis, which could more clearly reve? 
age preferences and personalities, than on those that are thrust upon them 

y Es. Я 
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Second, males did not differ in attributions of personal responsibility as a 
consequence of their performance, but they did exhibit attributional defen- 
siveness by citing effort and ability as more important and debilitating 
internal factors as less important following a win than a loss. These results 
are consistent with those of Mynatt and Sherman (5), who found that male 
advisors reported high personal responsibility irrespective of the perfor- 
mance of their advisee, but after the advisee's failure rather than success 
they denied the degree to which they influenced him and rated his out- 
comes more positively. They suggest that males may be socialized to avoid 
direct, crass pleas of high or low responsibility in evaluative situations, 
instead employing more subtle methods to avoid blame and obtain credit. 
They thus take high responsibility in all cases while proceeding to explain 
why they are actually accountable for success and blameless for failure. 
Such a pattern deserves further empirical attention. 

Expectations are important in affecting the patterns of attributions that 
occur following success or failure (cf. 4), but the present results indicate 
that merely winning or losing, irrespective of expectations, is sufficient to 
produce egocentric attributions. Also, expectations of performance were 
positively correlated with both ability and effort even after Ss lost, thus 
disconfirming the information processing hypothesis that a positive rela- 
tionship should exist between these variables following success and a 
negative relationship should exist after failure. Although these results seem- 
ingly support Heider's (2) self-serving motivational hypothesis of egocentric 
attributions while disconfirming information processing views, they are not 
definitive. The measure of expectations was obtained after the matches, 
thus presenting the possibility that the outcome affected it, and the mea- 
sure was phrased in general rather than specific terms. Although the latter 
fact should have minimized the impact of a single match on the measure, it 
also means that the measure may not have been specific to the match just 
completed. Thus, while the data certainly lend support to the self-serving 
attribution hypotheses, théy cannot be claimed to have been unequivocally 
verified. 
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DEGREE AND SEQUENCE OF SUCCESS AS 
DETERMINANTS OF SELF-ATTRIBUTION 
OF ABILITY*! 


Virginia Commonwealth University 
ROBERT S. FELDMAN AND ALICE G. BERNSTEIN 


SuMMARY 


Ss performance (N = 70 fourth-grade boys and girls) on a 24-item set 
of problems was experimentally manipulated to reflect one of four patterns: 
success on both halves of the set, failure on both halves, failure on the first 
half and success on the second, and success on the first half and failure on 
the second. Subsequently, Ss’ self-attribution of ability regarding the prob- 
lems and expectations for future success were assessed. As predicted, 
results showed a primacy effect: performance on the first half of the test 
determined attribution of ability and expectations for future performance, 
with later success or failure having negligible effect. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


It has long been acknowledged that scholastic performance and motiva- 
tion are closely related to a student's assessment of his or her own ability 
(e.g., 7, 8, 10). Yet, there has been little research that has examined the 
way in which individuals originally derive their self-attributions of ability. 
In the present study, the formation of students’ self-attributions of ability in 
relation to degree and sequence of prior objective performance is explored. 

The process by which an observer makes an attribution of ability regard- 
ing others’ performance has received much recent attention in the psycho- 
logical literature. It has been demonstrated quite consistently that an 
Observer's attributions regarding another's performance are related not only 
to the absolute degree of success or failure of performance, but also to the 
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order or sequence of the performer's success over a period of time (1, 6). 
There appears to be a strong primacy effect in attribution of ability: an 
observer's attribution is disproportionately influenced by the level of suc- 
cess shown initially, regardless of subsequent improvement or decrement in 
performance. 

'The most satisfactory explanation of the primacy effect in ability attribu- 
tion has been suggested by Jones et al. (1). They have hypothesized that 
the primacy effect is due to the assimilation of later information toward an 
initial expectation or anchor determined by early performance. Presuma- 
bly, assimilation occurs through a process of memory distortion, in which 
later information is recalled as being consistent with early performance. 

It would seem reasonable that an individual's observations of his own 
performance on a particular task would act to determine his attribution of 
ability on that task. Indeed, Bem (4) has theorized that individuals tend to 
make inferences about themselves on the basis of their own behavior, and 
research has borne out this contention regarding a variety of characteris- 
tics, such as anger, fear, and even attractiveness of erotic stimuli (9). 
Similarly, self-attribution of ability may be made simply on the basis of 
observing one's own success or failure on a given task. If this is true, it 
could be predicted that the assimilation processes that account for primacy 
effects in attribution of others' ability might operate to cause a primacy 
effect in self-attribution of ability. 

The present study tests the hypothesis that there will be a primacy effect 
in self-attribution of ability, with individuals assessing their own ability 
mainly on the basis of early performance. In this investigation, the degree 
and sequence of success on a 24-item set of problems were varied experi- 
mentally, and Ss' self-attributions of ability regarding the problems were 
assessed. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


Ss were fourth graders (31 males and 40 females) from an urban public 
school. One male S's data were not analyzed because of his failure to follow 
the experimental instructions. 


2. Procedure 


Ss were told that they would be participating individually in a game 
regarding the identification of line drawings. They were told they would 
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see a geometric figure for a few seconds and then, with the stimulus 
hidden, would be shown a set of five geometric figures of greater complex- 
ity, one of which would contain the original stimulus embedded inside. The 
test, designed for adolescents, was of great difficulty for the fourth graders, 
leading to ready acceptance of E feedback regarding success or failure on a 
given trial. 

After completing two sample problems to ensure that Ss understood the 
task, the E administered a series of 24 items. For each of the problems, the 
single geometric-figure stimulus was presented for two seconds, and then 
the five choice boxes were displayed until the $ responded. Regardless of 
the S’s response, the E gave a predetermined answer for each item regard- 
ing the correctness of the S's choice. Variation in the number and sequence 
of supposedly correct responses constituted the independent variable. 


3. Experimental Design 


A three factor, 2 X 2 X 2 analysis of variance design was used. The 
factors were (a) performance on the first-half of the set of 24 items (success 
or failure), (b) second-half performance (success or failure), and (c) sex of 5. 
$s were randomly assigned to one of the following four conditions: 

а. Success-success. In this condition, Ss received feedback indicating 
that they had done well on both halves of the 24-item series. To provide 
verisimilitude, Ss were told that they had answered erroneously on six of 
the problems (25%) interspersed throughout the series. The remaining 18 
items were supposedly answered correctly. 

b. Failuve-failure. In this condition, the obverse of the Success- 
Success condition, Ss were led to believe that they answered erroneously on 
75% of the items, while answering only 25% correctly. The only items on 
Which they received feedback indicating that they were correct were the 
items which Ss in the Success-success condition supposedly answered in- 
correctly. 

с. Failure-success. Ss in this condition were told that they answered 
nine of the first 12 items incorrectly (as in the first half of the Failure-failure 
Condition) but answered nine of the last 12 items correctly (identical with 
the second half of the Success-success condition). j 

d. Success.failure. This condition was the obverse of the Failure- 
Success condition. Ss were told that they answered predominately correctly 
Оп the first half. of the series (as in the first half of the Success-success 
Condition) but that they answered most of the second half of the series 
incorrectly (identical with the second half of the Failure-failure condition). 
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4. Dependent Measures. 


After completing the series of 24-items, the Ss were asked to complete a 
questionnaire. Each item was read aloud to the Ss, who responded in 
writing. Use of a seven-point Likert scale, which was employed on most 
items, was explained to the Ss. 

Two questions assessed Ss' self-attribution of ability: *How smart are 
you with these kinds of problems" and “Jf you were given 24 more prob- 
lems, how many do you think you would get right." Other questions 
determined Ss' overall perceptions of how many items they answered 
correctly, their liking for the task, and their attributions regarding the locus 
of causality for their performance. 

After completing the questionnaire, Ss were asked to try three more 
items. In an attempt to prevent feelings of inadequacy at the task, they 
were given feedback indicating that they had answered each item correctly. 
АП Ss were also assured that their participation in the experiment had been 
successful. 


5. Method of Analysis 


The data from the seven-point Likert scales were analyzed in a 2 X 2 X 
2 between Ss analysis of variance. The three factors were first-half success 
or failure, second-half success or failure, and sex of S. A finding ofa 
significant main effect for first-half performance shows that early perfor- 
mance had an appreciable effect on Ss' assessments, while a significant 
second-half main effect shows that later performance was an important 
determinant of Ss’ ratings. With this method of analysis, it is possible to 
determine the relative contribution of first- and second-half performance to 
p. assessments, thereby indicating the existence of primacy or recency 
effects. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Attribution of Ability 


To assess Ss self-attribution of ability, they were asked “How smart are 
you with these kinds of problems?" Results of the analysis of variance 
showed that there was a significant main effect for first-half performance (F 
= 11.96, p < .001) Examination of the means, displayed in Table 1, 
shows that Ss who thought that they had performed successfully on the 
first-half of the series rated themselves as being significantly more able at 
the task than those who felt that they had done poorly. However, there 
was no corresponding effect for second-half performance: the second-half 
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main effect was not significant, indicating that later performance had no 
overall impact on Ss’ self-assessments. Likewise, the main effect for sex of 
S was not significant. 

There was also a significant first-half x second-half interaction on this 
attribution item (F = 4.79, p < .05). The interaction reflects the result that 


Ss in the Failure-success condition rated their ability as slightly lower than, 


that of Ss in the Failure-failure condition. There were no other significant 
findings on this item. Overall, then, the direct assessment of Ss self- 
attribution of ability revealed a primacy effect. First-half performance was 
the primary determinant of Ss self-attribution, with second-half perfor- 
mance having no discernable influence. 

A more indirect assessment of self-attribution was made with an item 
asking Ss to determine how many problems they thought they would 
answer correctly if they were given an additional set of 24 similar items. 
On this question, the sole significant effect was for first-half performance (F 
= 6.37, p < .01). Examination of the means, shown in Table 1, reveals 
that Ss who were told that they were doing well on the first half of the 
series predicted that they would get significantly more correct on the second 
series than those Ss who thought they had done poorly initially. There were 
no other significant effects or interactions on this item. Again, second-half 
performance had no measurable effect in determining Ss’ assessments, 
indicating a stable primacy effect in self-attribution of ability. 


2. Perceptions of Performance 


One item was included to obtain a direct estimate of Ss’ perceived 
performance on the series (“Ноу well did you do on the problems?”). 
Results of the analysis of variance disclosed main effects both for first-half 
performance (F = 3.86, p < .05) and second-half performance (F = 8.17, P 
< .01). No other effects or interactions were significant. Examination of 
the means (Table 1) shows that both first- and second-half performance 
were reflected accurately in Ss ratings. To determine which main effect had 
a greater influence on the assessments, Hayes (5) w? test was carried out on 
the data. Although it was found that the second-half main effect accounted 
for slightly more variance (9%) than the first-half effect (4%), this differ- 
ence is small and not substantial. It appears, then, that both first- and 
second-half success or failure were accurately perceived by the Ss. 


3. Liking 


One question was designed to determine Ss affective reactions to their 
alleged performance pattern (“How much did you like doing the prob- 
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lems?"). There were no significant effects or interactions on the analysis of 
variance for this item. Inspection of the means (Table 1) does suggest that 
Ss in the Success-success condition enjoyed the task somewhat more than 
those in the Failure-failure condition, with the Success-failure and 
Failure-success condition Ss giving an intermediate rating. 


4. Perception of Causality 


Ss were asked to attribute the cause of their performance to one of four 
categories: ability, effort, difficulty of the task, or luck. There were no 
significant differences in perception of causality according to S condition 
(x? = 6.50, p < .69). Overall, most Ss (53%) thought their performance 
was due to the amount of effort expended. Ability was cited as the main 
cause by 27% of the Ss, while 13% felt that chance was the critical factor 
in determining their performance. Only 7% of the Ss thought that the 
difficulty of'the task was the major determinant of performance, 


D. DISCUSSION 


Results of the present experiment supported the hypothesis that attribu- 
tions of ability regarding an individual's own performance would reflect a 
primacy effect. On two measures of self-attribution (perceived intelligence 
and prediction of future success), 5s attributions were determined almost 
entirely by their early success. Later improvement or decrement in perfor- 
mance had no substantial effect on attributions. А | 

Interestingly, these results give no evidence for a self-enhancing distor- 
tion of ability attribution. It is plausible that Ss would attempt to view 
their performance in the most positive light and seize upon good perfor- 
mance as an indicator of ability—whether it occurred early or late in the 
sequence. Related research has, in fact, shown such a "defensive attribu- 
tion" phenomenon. For instance, Beckman (3) found that teachers consis- 
tently refused to attribute declining student performance to their own 
teaching ability, self-protectively viewing the failures as due to students 
lack of intelligence. They were willing to assume credit for a student's 
improvement. Yet, the present data reveal no such tendency to distort 
Performance in an ego-enhancing direction. Successful performance 
influenced self-attribution of ability only when it occurred in the first half 
of the set of items. Apparently, the primacy effect is a powerful phenome- 
non, more influential even than motives of self-presentation. { 

The finding of a primacy effect in self-attribution of ability is contrary 
to the results of a study by Jones et al. (6, Experiment VI). In that 
experiment, Ss were given bogus feedback on a series of items which they 
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were told would “discriminate at the highest levels of intelligence." Perfor- 
mance appeared either to improve, decline, or be random, depending upon 
condition. Results showed no primacy effect; instead, there were indica- 
tions on some items of a recency effect. The crucial difference between the 
Jones et al. study and present results probably lies in the description of the 
task to the Ss. It is likely that the college-age Ss in the Jones et al. 
experiment had well thought-out preconceptions about their own ability, 
and these strongly anchored assuptions determined their ability attributions 
to a larger extent than the experimental feedback. In contrast, the present 
findings are concerned with ability on one particular task on which our Ss 
had no experience, and it is unlikely that they had predetermined expecta- 
tions regarding the experimental set of items. 

It is somewhat more difficult to reconcile the present findings with the 
Jones et al. (6) hypothesis that an assimilation process explains the pri- 
macy, effect. It will be recalled that this hypothesis suggests that individ- 
uals’ initial performance sets up an anchor or set to which later perfor- 
mance is assimilated. Vet, our results on the question regarding Ss’ overall 
perceptions of performance (*How well did you do on the problems?") 
show that both first- and second-half performances were attended to. If Ss 
had formed an initial set to which later information was assimilated, it 
would seem that distortion would not allow accurate recall of second-half 
performance on one item but not others. The present findings thus suggest 
a more cognitive (and less perceptual) labeling explanation for the primacy 
effect in which individuals view their performance fairly accurately but 
then weight initial performance more heavily in forming their ability at- 
tribution. Future research clearly should examine this process more closely. 

The results of the present study relate to early research on level of 
aspiration. Lewin, Dembo, Festinger, and Sears (8) found in 1944 that an 
individual's level of aspiration is determined by his performance on a 
particular task; success is followed by higher future performance expecta- 
tions and estimations of one's ability, while failure leads to the opposite 
results. The present findings clearly replicate this pattern. Interestingly, the 
findings of Lewin et al. (8) suggest that self-attribution of ability will be à 
function not only of an absolute degree of success or failure but also of the 
performance of others in an individual's social environment. Future re- 
search might examine the relative effects of observation of self versus other 
performance on ability attributions. 

That the degree and pattern of success on the task of the present 
experiment determined not only Ss’ direct attribution of their ability but 
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also their predictions regarding future performance has important implica- 
tions. It has been shown that expectations regarding future behavior may 
play a significant role in fulfilling such expectations (2). Thus, students who 
expect to do poorly because of early performance indeed may be unsuccess- 
ful, simply because of their own self-fulfilling prophecy. Extrapolating even 
further beyond the data, we may speculate that the primacy effect found in 
the present experiment may possibly occur on a long-term basis during a 
child’s school career. If this were the case, then a student’s success during 
his initial schooling would be critical in determining the attribution he 
makes regarding his own ability. Although such speculation goes far be- 
yond the present data, the question is a crucial one and deserves further 


examination. 
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A SEMANTIC MEMORY APPROACH TO THE CONCEPT- 
UALIZATION OF ATTITUDES AND VALUES*! 


University of Maine 
JoEL A. GOLD AND RAYMOND C. Russ 


SUMMARY 


The hierarchical structure of attitudes and values was studied with choice 
reaction time (RT) as the dependent measure. Male and female undergrad- 
uates (V = 21) responded with evaluative judgments (good-bad, etc.) by 
pressing one of two telegraph keys to a series of stimuli consisting of 
Rokeach's 18 terminal values alternating with 44 attitude items. Items 
preceded by values which they enhanced, as determined through a previ- 
ously given paper and pencil measure, were responded to faster than items 
preceded by either unrelated values or values which they blocked. The type 
of attitude item which preceded the value had no effect on value RT 
although important values were responded to faster than unimportant 
ones. A model of memory storage of values, attitudes, and their attributes 
which paralleled that of Collins and Quillian is proposed. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In recent years, models of semantic memory have received a good deal of 
attention. Memory systems have been conceptualized as "storage bins" 
from which information can be retrieved and against which incoming 
information can be matched (8). 

Hierarchical models assume that informational units, with attributes in 
common, are clustered together; these clusters are then grouped into higher 
order categories on the basis of more abstract attributes held in common (3, 
6, 7). In other words, attributes may be grouped under superordinate 
categories depending upon their shared semantic communalities with each 
other. Evaluation of a specific piece of information in memory may activate 
a larger content area involving not only that particular informational 
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attribute but also superordinate categories under which the information is 
stored (15). For example, activation of the location of “table” or “chair” 
would irradiate to further activate a “furniture” location as well. It would 
also be assumed that entering memory at a superordinate level would 
activate the subordinate categories or examplars under the higher order 
category. 

The testing of many of these models has been facilitated by employment 
of choice reaction time (RT) as a dependent measure (10). For example, 
Collins and Quillian (3) found that the farther the distance of an instance 
(incoming stimulus) from a superordinate on the hierarchical chain, the 
longer it took for Ss to decide whether the particular word was an instance 
of the superordinate; e.g., it took longer to decide that a canary was an 
animal than it did to decide that a canary was a bird. In turn, Schaeffer 
and Wallace (14) found that the less abstract (i.e., lower order) a superor- 
dinate category that a word pair had in common, the shorter the time 
necessary to classify the members of the pair as both “living.” For example, 
“daisy-tulip” was responded to faster than “camel-tulip.” 

Stimulus materials utilized in studies of this nature have been concrete 
and nonevaluative: for example, animals, plants, and foods. This focus on 
concrete stimuli has probably been due to the difficulty in defining, and 
thus testing, the hierarchical structure of more abstract content. However, 
an emphasis upon higher order conceptual structure can be found within 
social psychology. For instance, Rosenberg (12) proposed that values, as 
higher order constructs, relate in an instrumental fashion to their lower 
order exemplars (i.e., attitudes). According to Rosenberg, attitudes have a 
perceived instrumentality to the broader values, and the blocking or en- 
hancing of either one alters their fundamental relationship. The sign and 
intensity of the affect elicited by either are functions both of whether the 
attitudes are perceived as facilitating or blocking the values, and of the 
relative importance assigned to the values in question. 

Rokeach (11) and Bem (2) have also proposed similar structural systems. 
According to these theorists, such values as freedom and equality pertain to 
end states of existence rather than specific means to ends. Values, then, 
are conceptualized as highly abstract and synonymous with the above- 
mentioned superordinate categories. Attitudes, on the other hand, are more 
concrete and formal, related to specific classes of behaviors which are 
aimed at the satisfaction of the higher order values. If this distinction 
between values and attitudes is to have credibility, then their hierachical 
arrangement should be amenable to testing. 
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Research on the role of instance dominance or relatedness of a specific 
instance to a general category has shown faster reaction times with high, as 
opposed to low dominant instances (6, 16). If attitudes, as instances, and 
values, as general categories, do align themselves hierarchically, then cer- 
tain inferences should be met. First, attitudes that enhance values, particu- 
larly important values, should be stored “close” to those values in memory. 
Thus, entering a specific value location in memory should prime that 
memory region and make recognition more rapid for attitudes stored under 
that value superordinate than for attitudes unrelated to that value. For 
example, responding to the value “equality” should facilitate responding to 
the attitude object "integration" (provided that integration is perceived as 
enhancing equality), while responding to the value "equality" should not 
facilitate responding to the attitude object *modern art." Following a 
value with an attitude that blocks the value may also produce facilitation, 
since a strong superordinate-subordinate relationship still exists, albeit in a 
negative manner. Therefore, priming the value *equality" should facilitate 
processing of the attitude "segregation" over an *equality-modern art" 
relationship. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Twenty-two male and female students enrolled in undergraduate courses 
in social psychology and statistics, who volunteered for the experiment, 


served as the Ss. 
2. Pretest Materials 


All Ss were given a booklet which included Rokeach's 18 terminal values 
(11). Values were to be rank ordered according to importance from most 
(number 18) to least (number 1) important. In addition, 44 attitude objects 
(e.g., segregation, women judges, censorship, etc.) were selected from the 
Opinion and Attitude Survey (17) to be rated on four bipolar dimensions 
selected from the evaluative dimension of the Semantic Differential (9). 
The adjectives selected for use were good-bad, wise-foolish, beautiful-ugly, 
and rational-irrational. Each 5 was also presented with a 44 x 18 matrix 
from which he was to indicate to what extent each of the 44 attitudes either 
blocked, enhanced, or was unrelated to, each of the 18 values. Scores 
ranged from +3 (strongly enhances) to —3 (strongly blocks). 

A final booklet page was included consisting of the names of 16 political 
figures, each to be rated on 11 bipolar dimensions. This part of the 
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procedure was unrelated to present purposes and thus will not be dis- 
cussed. 
3. Experimental Materials 


High contrast slides were made of each of the 44 attitude items, 18 


values, and 16 political figures. Four copies of each of the values and. 


political figures were produced. The stimuli were placed in four slide trays, 
each tray consisting of the following sequential arrangement: four values, 
11 attitude objects alternating with 11 values, 16 political figures, and three 
values. Thus, all 18 values, but only 11 of the 44 attitude objects appeared 
on each tray. The order of the values and the choice of attitude objects for 
each tray were randomly determined. The same value orders, however, did 
not appear in more than one tray. In order to provide an adequate practice 
session for each tray, the first four and the last three slides, were always 
values. Thus, each tray was ordered as follows: VVVVOVOVOVO- 
VOVOVOVOVOVOVOV PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPVVV, where V = value, 
О = attitude object, and P = political figure. 


4. Procedure 


Booklets were handed: out during the Ss’ class periods; however, all 5s 
completed the booklets at home, and all were returned within a week. 

Ss were then individually called to the experiment about three weeks 
after completion of the pretesting. Slides were presented via а Kodak 
Model 800 programmed carousel slide projector. Ss were instructed to 
respond to each of the stimuli according to which adjective of the bipolar 
pair he felt best described the stimulus item. The S's forefinger of his 
dominant hand rested between two telegraph keys each randomly desig- 
nated by one of the two bipolar adjectives. Upon presentation of the 
stimulus, the $ was to respond as quickly and as accurately as possible by 
pressing the appropriate key. 

Presentation of the slide automatically initiated a Lafayette Instrument 
Company Model 54419 timer and the S’s key press terminated the timing 
session. This initiated a three second delay interval after which the next 
slide was automatically projected. 

Ss were randomly assigned to one of four stimulus sequence presenta- 
tions. Within each sequence, each one of the four trays was paired with one 
of four bipolar adjective pairs. Each tray was run both forward and 
backward, paired with a different bipolar pair for each direction. Adjective 
pairs were also switched from right to left positions alternately in order to 
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insure against response bias. Thus, each 5 was presented with a series of 
eight trays, four run in the forward position, and four run in reverse. 
Adjective pairs were assigned randomly such that each pair was associated 
with one and only one tray sequence. In this manner, 5s could receive all 
stimulus items twice, once in the forward position, and again once in 
reverse, plus all bipolar adjective pairs. 


C. RESULTS 


Since one of the Ss failed to complete the pretest data adequately, his 
results were discarded, and thus all analyses were based upon the remain- 
ing 21 Ss. Attitude items were divided into six categories on the basis of (a) 
the perceived instrumentality between the attitude item and the preceding 
or probing value (enhancing, blocking, or unrelated) and (b) the importance 
of the probing value (high or low). An item was operationally defined as 
having an enhancing relationship to a value if the perceived instrumental- 
ity was positive. Blocking relationships were defined by negative ratings of 
instrumentality, while zero ratings defined the unrelated categories. Values 
with rankings greater than 9 were defined as high importance, while those 
below 10 were classified as low importance. Six attitude item scores were 
thus calculated for each S by averaging the reaction times within each of 
the six categories described above. 

Reaction times to the values were also categorized according to whether 
the value was of high or low importance (as defined above) and whether it 
was preceded or probed by an attitude item which bore an enhancing, 
blocking, or neutral relationship to it. In order to control for the possible 
effects of varying stimulus length on reaction time the number of spaces 
within each stimulus item, from the first to the last letter, was tallied and 
treated as a covariate. It is referred to as stimulus length rather than word 
length, since many of the attitudes and values consisted of more than one 
word. The adjusted mean RT's for both the values and attitudes can be 
found in Table 1. 

A 2 X 3 (high-low value importance X enhancing-blocking-unrelated 
perceived instrumentality) analysis of covariance was carried out for the 
attitude item reaction times. A significant instrumentality main effect was 
found, F(2,99) = 8.67, р < .001. The mean reaction times, recorded in 
milliseconds and adjusted for the effect of the covariate (stimulus length), 
Were as follows: enhancing — 1.171; unrelated — 1.273; blocking — 1.295. 
Differences between the means were tested via £ tests (5). The differences 
between the unrelated and blocking scores were nonsignificant; however 
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TABLE 1 
ADJUSTED MEAN REACTION TIMES 
Stimulus 
Value importance and 

perceived instrumentality Attitude Value 
High 

Enhance 1171 874 

Unrelated 1255 918 

Block 1292 977 
Low 

Enhance 1172 975 

Unrelated 1291 1034 

Block 1299 1019 


Note: All means are based upon N = 21. 


the enhancing mean differed significantly from both the blocking [#(99) = 
4.13, p < .001] and unrelated means [#(99) = 3.23, p < .01]. Neither the 
value importance main effect nor the instrumentality X value importance 
interaction was significant. 

A second 2 X 3 analysis of covariance, carried out on value reaction 
times, indicated a significant value importance main effect [F(1,99) = 7.40, 
p < .01]. The adjusted mean scores indicated that high importance values 
were responded to faster than low importance values (M — .922 and 1.009, 
respectively). Neither the instrumentality main effect nor the value impor- 
tance X instrumentality interaction was significant. 

An inspection of Table 1 reveals that the value RT's were shorter than 
those for the attitudes for every cell. In fact, there was no overlap in the 
distributions of cell means. The overall mean RT for the values was .966, 
while that for the attitudes was 1.247, a highly significant difference 
[F(1,20) = 111.618, p < .001]. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The mean reaction times of the attitude items present an interesting 
picture. The relationship between the attitude items and the probing values 
was generally as hypothesized: attitudes probed by values they enhance 
were responded to significantly faster than attitudes probed by unrelated 
values. 

Collins and Quillian's (3) conceptualizations of the manner in which the 
attributes or properties of objects are stored may serve as a model for these 
findings. They posited and found that those properties of an object (e.g 
“wings” of a canary), which were common to all instances stored under the 
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superordinate (e.g., “bird”) would be stored not with the instances but 
rather with the superordinate. Thus, to decide if a canary had wings, one 
must search to “bird” and determine if “wings” was a member of this 
superordinate. It has been found that attitudes which enhance values 
possess evaluations which are consistent with those values (12, 13). In the 
present study, those evaluations of the attitude items (e.g, good, rational, 
wise, etc.) would be stored with the value. For example, making a good- 
bad judgment about "integration" would entail a search to "equality" to 
discover whether it is evaluated as good or bad; the more general response 
to "integration" would thus be based upon this search. Therefore, when a 
value precedes an attitude in an enhancing relationship, value location is 
primed, thus facilitating the search to the superordinate category. 

The lack of difference between the blocking and unrelated mean scores 
was not expected. It was assumed that since blocking relationships rep- 
resented a value-attitude, superordinate-subordinate relationship, although 
а negative one, attitudes that represent negative value instances would still 
be stored closely in memory to that value. It thus appears that memory 
Systems may accent positive instances—that is, hierarchical storage may 
only hold for instances which affirm the broader value categories, while 
negative instances may be stored elsewhere, possibly under values they 
enhance; "segregation" for example, might be stored under "inequality" or 
"inhumanity" rather than under "equality." If this conceptualization is 
correct, probing of an attitude by a value which has a blocking relationship 
to it would have the same effect as probing an attitude with an unrelated 
value. 

The finding that neither the value importance main effect nor the in- 
strumentality X value importance interaction were significantly related to 
attitude item reaction times is important. If the hierarchical model is going 
to possess conceptual utility, then the processing of attitude statements 
should proceed in similar fashions for both high and low importance value 
Probes. Since no differences were found regarding value importance, dif- 
ferences in reaction times between the instrumentality conditions were 
applicable to a wide spectrum of value categories, lending the model 
greater conceptual validity. 

Furthermore, the fact that the value reaction times did not differ as a 
function of attitude probe is consistent with the model proposed above. 
Since the evaluations of values would generally be stored with them as 
Superordinate categories, memory search would consist of a one-stage pro- 
Cess and search time should not differ as a function of whether an enhanc- 
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ing, blocking, or unrelated attitude item precedes the values. Also, the fact 
that the values were responded to faster than the attitudes is consistent 
with this model. Again, since evaluations would be stored with the values, 
only a single stage search is necessitated producing faster reaction times. 

It thus appears that individuals do classify attitudes under various value 
headings, facilitating storage and coding processes. This value-attitude, 
superordinate-subordinate conception has been considered as an a priori 
assumption within social psychology (1, 4). The present findings provide 
empirical support for the value-attitude dichotomy, as well as supplying a 
beginning link between two once-discrepant fields of research. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF BICYCLES IN A 
NIGERIAN VILLAGE*! 


Yale University; and University of Nigeria, Nsukka, Nigeria 
REx Uzo UGORJI AND NNENNAYA ACHINIVU 


SUMMARY 


This report presents a descriptive integration of field observations and 
informants’ statements of the various ways in which the bicycle has af- 
fected the individual and the Nigerian village of Umuaro. 

Since its introduction 65 years ago, the bicycle has become the most 
important technological innovation in the life of the inhabitants. It has 
helped to bring them into the modern world and has acted to change their 
attitudes and the structure of their activities. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Umuaro is an Igbo village cluster located in the Imo State of Nigeria 12 
miles north of the city of Aba. The population is estimated to be between 
two and three thousand. The primary occupation of the great majority of 
adults continues to be agriculture, both for subsistence and for an increas- 
ingly large component which enters the market economy. Oil-palm prod- 
ucts are the principal cash crop and, along with yams and cassava, are the 
basic source of money income. A large number of villagers also engage in 
petty trading and a variety of part-time commercial and craft occupations. 
About 75 residents of Umuaro, not all of them native to the community, 
hold full-time salaried positions, either as school teachers or low-level civil 
servants. 

Umuaro is linked to the larger economic and political systems of the 
region by fairly modern roads and at Omoba by a railway line. While 
Umuaro continues to maintain two traditional periodic markets (“Eke” and 
"Afo", Aba, a rapidly growing commercial center of more than 200,000 
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people, exerts a great “pull” on the villagers as the primary market for their 
crops and the source of manufactured goods they desire. The “Eke” market 
is the most popular, attracting well over 500 people and approximately 300 
bicycles on its market days. 


B. METHOD 


In connection with a study of social change (3) data were obtained in 
1974 through case studies, naturalistic observation, participant observa- 
tion, and interviews; thus a combination of psychological and anthropolog- 
ical technique was employed. Early history of bicycles in Umuaro was 
obtained via oral interviews with the five oldest members of the village 
(average age 85). In addition, a random sample of 100 adults above the age 
of 21 were interviewed with a questionnaire designed and administered in 
both Igbo and English in order to determine the variability and/or possible 
individual characteristics associated with adoption and use of bicycles in 
the village. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The interviews revealed that the bicycle first appeared in Aba Township 
and subsequently in Umuaro in the early part of the 20th Century; most 
Umuaro elders specify the date as 1912. Before then, the only means of 
transportation was by foot—"trekking"—no matter what the distance. 
People went on foot to trade as far as Port-Harcourt, Onitsha, Oguta 
(distances approximately 100 miles away from Umuaro). 

At first bicycles were as dreaded as the first white men who rode on 
them. Later on they gradually gained acceptance as a few privileged village 
chiefs and traders were seen riding on them and transacting business along 
with the early European traders and colonial administrators. : 

During this early period also, people were said to have constantly queued 
along the sides of village footpaths to cheer and wave at the early owners of 
this new “inyinya-igwe” or “iron-horse” as it was then called. So great was 
the initial impact of this invention that some pregnant women were re- 
ported to have smeared the sand collected from the tire-marks on the road 
upon their bare stomachs as a memorable event in their lifetime and that of 
their yet unborn children. 

By 1950, bicycles had already come to be regarded by most villagers as а 
most functional object, as well as a status symbol. Not only were they used 
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by both male and female to ferry their farm products to the markets, but 
they were also used for the transportation of passengers to many parts of 
the vicinity. 

Results from the questionnaire from 90 respondents indicate that own- 
ership of bicycles is significantly related to (а) Sex: 93 percent of the males 
but only 25 percent of the females owned at least one bicycle (x? = 41.44, 
df 1, p < .01) (b) Marital Status: more married than unmarried couples 
owned bicycles (x? = 6.83, df 1, p < .01); and (c) Occupation: more of the 
self-employed—farmers and traders—owned bicycles than any other occu- 
pational category in the village (x? = 47.79, df 2, p < .01). 

The bicycle is reported to be highly prized in Umuaro as one of the most 
important means of transportation, since it extends the range of the rural 
villager and changes his sense of time and distance. Indeed most villagers 
are very conscious of the force of bicycles in their lives. For example, most 
of our informants, particularly the older citizens, never failed to report how 
different life was without bicycles in the olden days when trekking to and 
from long distances was common and hazardous. Individuals had to wake 
up as early as 5 a.m. in order to cover a distance of five to 10 miles before 
the burning tropical sun was overhead. 

Today most villagers (expect some traders and farmers) can afford to 
have a relaxed sense of time: they sleep comfortably and wake up as late as 
7 or 8 a.m. to get to Aba—a distance of 12 miles—in order to do their 
buying, selling, visiting, etc. One often hears some villagers say "Obughi 
igwe La mu ji aga, mji ukwu aga" which literally means, *Since I am not 
going to trek, I might as well take things easy and not rush things." 

Apart from placing rural villagers in a position of relative control over 
time and distances, the bicycle serves as a means of business entrepreneur- 
ship and technological inventiveness. It is modified in various ways by the 
villagers themselves and used for the transport of more people and goods 
on a commercial basis. In fact there are over 20 taxi bicyclists in Umuaro. 
These are men who earn a substantial part of their living by transporting 
persons and their goods from one village or city to another. The commer- 
cial cyclists are serviced regularly by the five local bicycle repairmen in the 
village. Some of them and also repairmen belong to bicycle unions in the 
village and at Aba. 

For a considerable number of rural villagers, the bicycle is still a source 
of prestige and a symbol of recognition for its owner. Since by village 
standards a bicycle is costly ($180-$200), a villager who saves and invests 
Such a large amount of money is respected and admired by his peers. If a 
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relatively well-off villager buys a second-hand bicycle or very old one, 
therefore, it is not usually considered a great achievement. The situation is 
the same for a well-off villager who persists in using his old bicycle, 
“qlikirija,” for many years without changing it; such a person comes to be 
nicknamed “onye akankpi"—a miser. 

The newer their bicycles, the more some villagers are concerned with 
the problem of lending them. If a child is permitted to ride a new bicycle in 
order to fetch water or run an errand, he is properly warned to be 
extremely careful with it or face the consequences. Since there are no 
children's bicycles in the entire village, the child is usually permitted to use 
the older bicycle alikirija (i.e., if a family is fortunate to have a new and an 
old one). But even the alikirija do become sentimental objects for their 
owners who may never easily part with their old bicycles. 

Some villagers decorate their bicycles with new gadgets: e.g., with more 
expensive bells, horns, flags, seat-covers, etc. A few go further and inscribe 
their personal philosophy on the bicycle frames or the bags attached to the 
rear. Thus, one reads on frames such mottoes as "Echi di ime" (meaning, 
literally, “Tomorrow is pregnant” but loosely interpreted as “You never 
know what tomorrow has in store"), *One with God," etc. But the women 
tend to find all this gadgetry on bicycles to be unnecessary. They consider 
the practices to be the fad of men. 

An elaborate etiquette governs the proper use of bicycles (1). More often 
than not, the men carry the women on their bicycles either on the frames or 
at the back on the bicycle carriage. Unless the man is ill, it is usually a 
man's prerogative to carry the woman on the bicycle. If the man has а 
grownup boy, it is the boy who carries the man or woman on the bicycle. If 
a man rides out alone, on his return his wife or one of his grownup children 
collects the bicycle from him. It is usually considered rude if, when a man 
returns home tired, the children do not collect the bicycle from him and 
immediately carry it into the proper room of the house. Similarly, it is 
considered rude for a younger person quickly to ride past a familiar elder 
person without showing any sign of respect by way of greeting. Nor is it 
considered polite for such a young person to sit balanced proudly on 4 
bicycle while being addressed by an elder person— particularly when the 
elder person is not on a bicycle. 

Obviously, the bicycle has not yet become a sporting or recreational 
device. But a significant feature of festive occasions are performances by 
“magic cyclists” “Ndi oji ogwu agba igwe"—men who ride bicycles with 
juju. These men are actually from the city of Aba who come into the 
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village from time to time te display their prowess and acrobatic skills with 
bicycles. In one such display, a cyclist rode with his two legs up and 
pedalling with his hands. His head appeared permanently planted on the 
seat of the bicycle as he moved it. In another instance, the cyclist rode the 
bicycle with two men standing on his two shoulders. 

There are quite a number of places (stalls) provided for the safety of 
bicycles. In these market or church stalls one can observe people go to park 
their bicycles and remove them after their transactions. Some villagers 
meet in these places and, while resting or removing their bicycles, they 
spend a few minutes exchanging greetings or gifts, or discussing further the 
general nature of the day’s business. 

Nowadays, some churches and markets provide security men (church 
wardens) whose responsibility is to ensure the security of members’ bicy- 
cles. This is usually the case because in Umuaro, if one’s bicycle gets lost 
(stolen by thieves), it is generally regarded as a great blow for the victim 
and for the community. Some villagers visit such a victim in order to 
register their sympathy, while village elders initiate actions aimed at get- 
ting all sections of the village alerted to mount a search. 

Of all the “behavior settings” (2) in the village, however, the most 
important are the repairers’ workshops or sheds. Most inhabitants visit 
these strategically located workshops on road junctions to have their bicy- 
cles mended, to deliver messages, to look at passersby along the Trunk А 
Aba-Umuahia road, to buy and sell their goods, and above all for the older 
folks to gossip with either the repairman himself or whoever happens to be 
there at the time. 

In fact, one can safely say that for a number of reasons, the bicycle 
workshops have emerged as an indispensible village setting. Bicycles have 
given rise to “ecological influentials,” the repairmen who serve not only as 
experts on bicycles but also on a variety of other matters ranging from 
Politics to brands of aspirin. 

In addition, bicycles have had certain negative effects. Among these is 
the problem of “have-nots” who do not possess the means to acquire this 
increasingly desirable item. There has been a demonstrable rise in frustra- 
tion levels, envy, and the use of illegitimate and harmful means of acquisi- 
tion, such as robbery, burglary, etc. Correspondingly, there has been an 
increase in fear, suspicion, and mistrust in interpersonal relationships. 
There are also cases of seemingly irrational priorities: quite limited house- 
hold incomes are expended to provide the funds for original purchase and 
Continuing costs of maintaining this item. 
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EYE COLOR AND SEX AND THEIR EFFECT ON 
COUNSELOR SELF-DISCLOSURES* 


University of Tennessee at Chattanooga 
A. L. Gary, LLOYD Davis, AND PAUL DEVIvo 


SUMMARY 


Thirty-two male and female counseling students were administered a 
standardized self-disclosure experimental treatment and were controlled by 
eye color, sex, initial liking, initial disclosure, final liking, with slope of 
self-disclosures across 10 trials as the primary dependent variable. The 
purpose was to determine if eye color, initial liking, initial disclosure, final 
liking, and sex variables effected slope of disclosures. Initial liking was 
significantly related to final liking (p < .0001) regardless of the experimen- 
tal treatment. Eye color was related to self-disclosure levels (p < .02), and 
implications are hypothesized regarding the heritability of responsivity to 
emotionally arousing stimuli by eye color. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


E. H. Hess (9, 10) has been studying pupillometry, an aspect of eye 
functioning and how pupil dilation is related to a number of significant 
variables associated with human behavior. The thesis of this paper is to 
present a summary of studies on another aspect of the eye, that of eye 
color, and specifically, eye color as it relates to self-disclosures of varying 
levels of intimacy among counselor trainees. Further, an attempt is made 
to relate eye pigmentation to neurophysiological functioning. Since eye 
Color is an inherited polygenic variable, it seems to be of signal importance 
to understand its role in the determination of human responses; and since 
mutual self-disclosure is an important part of most therapeutic interactions, 
and indeed, most human transactions, it seems relevant as an area of study 
for Psychiatry, clinical psychology, physiological psychology, neuropsycho- 
Pharmacology, and social psychology. 


Worthy and Markle (14) studied eye color in relation to professional 
ааа аА, 
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athletic performance. These findings were supported by a compendium of 
eye color and behavior data (13) gathered from several points along the 
phylogenetic scale. The Worthy text demonstrates rather forcefully that eye 
color is an important variable linked to survival skills in animals, such as 
mating habits, acquisition of chief food supply, and “fight and flight" skills. 
Another volume (4) presents further data which support the "react- 
approach-flee” and “wait-freeze-stalk” tendency of animals hypothesized by 
Worthy (13). Consistent with the Worthy findings, the Gary and Glover 
text (4) and another experiment (5), along with an unpublished paper (7), 
indicate that the two opposed behavioral styles of animals are roughly 
analogous to what Worthy (14) calls “self-paced” and “reactive” behaviors: 
in humans. 

Markle (12) shows that human reactivity, emotional arousal to ambigu- 
ous stimuli (Rorschach), is significantly greater in darker eyed Ss than in 
light eyed Ss. Lighter eyed persons reacted more to form than to color 
aspects of the Rorschach cards; darker eyed 5s were more responsive to the 
cards’ color characteristics. This general difference between light and dark 
eyed persons was reported much earlier by Cattell (2), but was not ex- 
plained. 

Two studies involving modeling of both verbal and nonverbal behavior 
yield consistent results with previously mentioned experiments. Gary and 
Glover (6) examined Ss self-paced and reactive creative styles in relation to 
eye color. Dark eyed Ss were more spontaneous and novel in their crea- 
tions; lighter eyed $s were more deliberate and self-paced in their creative 
productions. In this and in the other studies conducted by Gary and 
Glover, sex was controlled as an independent variable, and was found to 
interact with eye color. Nonverbal stimuli were used in an experiment (7) 
in which acquisition and extinction rates were plotted by eye color in an 
ABA behavior modification design. The analysis, a type of ANOVA regres- 
sion analysis described by Kelly, Beggs, and McNeil (11) showed that dark 
eyed Ss acquired the modeled behavior significantly faster than light eyed 
Ss, but although the light eyed Ss reached the same livel of behavior, 
extinction of the behaviors subsequent to the removal of the experimental 
treatment took significantly longer in the light eyed Ss. d 

In an attempt to obtain information concerning differential rates in the 
acquisition of developmental skills, Gary and Glover (3) studied light and 
dark eyed Ss across grade levels K-2. Skills were divided into self-paced 
and reactive categories. Seven dependent measures were taken. Significan 
differences were obtained on five of the seven selected dimensions, four in 
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the directionality hypothesized on the basis of previous eye color findings. 
Although rates of acquisition differed significantly by eye color across 
grades K-2, at about third grade level the developmental skills measured 
tended to be roughly parallel in the two eye color groups. The study lends 
considerable support to the heritability of self-paced vs reactive behavior, 
since Ss’ responses were measured during a crucial developmental phase. 
Thus, the measures were more "pure" from the effects of a long history of 
reinforcement than would be the case with adult Ss. 

The present study presents the results of an analysis of counselor 
trainees’ written self-disclosure exchanges across 10 trials. The method 
employed was developed by Worthy, Gary, and Kahn (15). 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Ss were 12 males and 20 females comprising two entire sections of a 
course in counseling theory. Data were gathered during the first class 
meeting. Ss' mean age was 28.6, with no significant differences in age of Ss 
by eye color or sex. Eye color-sex 5 distribution was 5 light eyed males, 5 
light eyed females, 2 medium eyed males, 7 medium eyed females, 5 dark 
eyed males, and 8 dark eyed females. Two black males and 2 black females 
were included in the study. Race was not controlled for, since a previous 
study shows that eye color is a more accurate predictor than skin color on 


the dependent variable of relative reactivity (6). 


2. Procedure 


Ss were seated in four person groups at round tables in a random 
fashion. A measure of eye color was taken by two judges (r = .89) on a five 
point scale, with 1 representing the light extreme and 5 the dark extreme. 
Ss were then asked to rate their “liking” of each of the other three members 
of their group. The liking measure was marked by each S, independently 
and unobtrusively, on a separate sheet of paper provided for that m 
The rating sheets had three 15 centimeter continui marked at the ud 
with “not at all” and “very much.” Ss were asked to draw a E rem 
through each of the continui at the points representing their degree of li ү 
for each person. The rater and the ratees were asked to label themselves 
апа whom they were rating with the person letter (A, B, C, or D) that had 


been previously assigned to them, along with a numeral indicating the 


&roup to which they belonged. This procedure was designed to preserve 
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anonymity and promote frankness. The measure obtained constituted 
variable “initial liking." After the disclosure trials were executed, a sec 
measure of liking was obtained on a separate but identical form 
constituted the variable “final liking." Quantification was achieved by 
measuring the distances of Ss’ marks from the left extreme of the continui, 
The trials were conducted by asking Ss to refrain from speaking until 
completion of the trials section, They were presented with identical trial 
sheets having seven standardized questions (15) ranging in intimacy from 1 
to 7, with 1 being least intimate and 7 being most intimate, The 
assigned was to select а question to answer for each group member (the 


their answer(s) on forms provided). The preprinted forms designated 
group numeral, the trial number, the “sender's” letter name, the recipien 
letter name, the question number, and the answer. At the end of the | 
when all persons signalled they had completed the process, the “messages” 


measures were determined by recording the number (1-7) 
previously assigned to the questions answered. ( 


3. Analysis 


Data analysis was by regression analysis, a special form of ANOVA ü 

variables were eye color (3 levels), sex (2 levels), initial li 

final liking, initial disclosure, and the primary dependent variable slope 
disclosure (trials 2-10). The statistical method controlled for initial 

sure in all analyses because of the absence of answer feedback prior to 


disclosures given and received over the last nine trials. 
Eye color ratings were collapsed from 5 to 3 levels: ratings of 1 and 2 
Lien gerer repre 


C. RESULTS 


“The dependent variable initial liking was the best predictor of final 
р < .0001). Although examination of levels of intimate disclosures © 
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tuated across trials, the group process did not produce a significant change 
in the interpersonal attraction of individuals. 

The dependent variable of eye color was the best predictor of changes 
across the slope of disclosures (p < .02). Light eyed persons began with low 
level disclosures and gradually increased their levels of intimate disclosures 
across trials. Medium eye colored Ss began with low disclosures and 
remained fairly consistent in their disclosure levels. Dark eyed persons 
began with high disclosures and remained consistent in their levels of 
disclosure. Although light eyed persons made fine discriminations of disclo- 
sures received from others and increased their disclosures to 
which they were receiving, the final liking of the persons with 
had interacted did not change significantly. In general, the "first impres- 
sion" liking effect held for the participants. 

Post hoc analyses were conducted on the results. Duncan's Multiple 
Midrange Test on Mean Statistical Technique yielded a significant differ- 
ence between light and dark eyed Ss (p < .05) on the dependent variable of 
slope of disclosures across trials X eye colors. On the dependent variable of 
final liking х eye color-sex combinations, three significant results were 
obtained: medium eye color males vs light eyed females (P < .05), medium 
eye color males vs medium eye color females (p < .05), and medium eye 
color females vs light eye color males (P < .0%). No other regression 
combinations reached significance. 


E 
Hi 


The physiological effects of self-disclosure linked to the inherited trait of 
tye color seem to be worth exploring. Abel (1, p. 45) describes the "closed 
Circuit" system in the sympathetic nervous system. 


epinephrine increases the activity of the reticular activating systir 
(RAS), which in turn causes additional firing of the sympathetic nerves 


(epinephrine) — RAS activity ——3ympathetic 
sympathetic system is responsible for producing many of the visceral 
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sensations characteristic of intense emotion (fight or flight), this feedback 
system is conceivably one of the reasons that intense emotional arousal 
takes so long to disappear after the emotion-producing situation has been 
removed . . . 


A study by Happy and Collins (8) states that eye pigmentation is an 
accurate predictor of the amount of melanin in the RAS. This suggests that 
high melanin content (a heritable trait) produces higher activation levels by 
virtue of its presence. It suggests also that lower levels of melanin allow 
inhibition of arousal at initial points of stimulation, but does not preclude 
lighter eyed organisms eventually reaching equivalent activation levels 
through continuous stimulation. 

Since eye color is a relatively new variable in psychological research, it 
seems important to emphasize that all the studies cited, including the 
current findings, have shown that when eye color is used as a blocking 
variable, there have been significant main effects obtained. This means 
that the error term has been reduced and has thereby increased the power 


of the results. It appears that eye color is an important consideration for 
researchers who are interested in accounting for more of the variance in 
nomothetic research. 
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INOCULATION AGAINST PERSUASIVE ATTACKS: 
A TEST OF ALTERNATIVE 
EXPLANATIONS* 


Department of Communication Studies, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst 


VERNON E. CRONEN AND GARY LAFLEUR 


SUMMARY 


Alternative explanations of the effectiveness of refutational pretreat- 
ments were examined. McGuire's explanation and an alternative offered by 
Kiesler et al. were elaborated in cognitive terms. Ss were 148 undergrad- 
uate men and women. The design was a 2 X 2 fully randomized ANOVA. 
Independent variables were the presence or absence of a refutational pre- 
treatment and presence or absence of a massive attack. Dependent mea- 
sures included a Likert-type scale to assess belief in the falsehood of 
arguments against the truism, a measure of cognitive complexity for open- 
ended essays developed by Schroeder et al., and a simple count of the 
number of arguments Ss used which functioned to measure cognitive 
differentiation. Significant findings were as follows (all ps < .001). Refuta- 
tional pretreatments increased belief that all arguments against the truism 
are typically false, while decreasing overall cognitive complexity. Massive 
attack on the truism increased overall complexity and cognitive differentia- 
tion. No support was found for hypotheses derived from McGuire's posi- 
tion. Results are discussed in terms of (a) the social implications of change 
in cognitive processing structures and, (b) the utility of treating inoculation 
effects as a subset of cognitive complexity theory. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A large body of research is devoted to the problem of accounting for 
resistance to persuasive efforts (6). One of the most productive approaches 
to this problem has been McGuire's inoculation approach. The purpose of 
the present study was to test alternative explanations of how refutational 
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pretreatments function to *inoculate" people against persuasive attacks on 
their prior beliefs. The explanations investigated are McGuire's own (10) 
and an alternative proposed by Kiesler, Collins, and Miller (5). In order to 
make the comparison these competing rationale were elaborated in cogni- 
tive terms. 

McGuire's research has shown that refutational pretreatments are more 
effective than supportive pretreatments for inducing resistance to persua- 
sion (7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13). McGuire explains the effectiveness of refutational 
pretreatments in this way: (a) The mention of arguments against a truism is 
threatening and this threat creates a motivation to defend the truism (7, 9, 
10, 11, 13). (b) Refuting arguments against the truism provides guidance to 
receivers about how to defend the truism. (c) The motivation and guidance 
cause listeners to develop *defensive material" with which to defend the 
truism (7, 10). (d) Because listeners possess а developed system of support 
for the truism, inoculation effects generalize to arguments against the 
truism not mentioned in the pretreatment (10, 13). In cognitive terms 
McGuire is saying that refutational pretreatments alter the complexity of 
listeners’ message processing systems.! It is implied in McGuire's position 
that inoculation is due to the increased cognitive differentiation produced 
when listeners develop more defensive arguments. It must also be noted 
that the massive attack which comes after the pretreatment in McGuire's 
inoculation studies should itself produce conflict thus motivating differ- 
entiation (12, 16, 18). Therefore the effects of pretreatment and attack must 
be examined separately. An alternative to McGuire's explanation was 
offered by Kiesler e£ al. (5). They question the idea that listeners are 
motivated to develop an elaborated set of defensive arguments. Instead, 
they suggest that listeners infer from the pretreatment that all arguments 
against the truism are "typically weak" (5, p. 141). In cognitive terms this 
alternative explanation implies that the effectiveness of refutational pre- 
treatments derives from decreased cognitive integration. Listeners learn to 
construe each contrary argument, whether novel or familiar, as connected 
to the concept “false ideas” by a single cognitive link. Rokeach (14) suggests 
that one should expect little integration of these rejected ideas into an 
interrelated network. The two competing explanations seem diametrically 


1 Schroeder, Driver, and Streufert (16, pp.. 14-26) discuss the cognitive systems of individ- 
uals in terms of the differentiation of the system or the number of conceptual components it 
contains and the integration of the system or the extent to which conceptual components are 
led together. Differentiation and integration together constitute the complexity of cognitive 
systems. 
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opposed. McGuire assumes that resistance to persuasion is due to increased 
overall cognitive complexity through greater differentiation. Kiesler et al. 
propose a mediational process involving decreased overall cognitive com- 
plexity through reduced integration. It is recognized that our elaboration of 
the competing positions goes somewhat beyond the introduction of new 
terminology. Indeed we proposed to integrate the resistance to persuasion 
problem into a larger theoretical perspective which has yielded important 
insights for the study of communication (1, 2, 3). 

There are grounds for predicting the superiority of Kiesler, Collins, and 
Miller’s alternative. First, the data do not uniformly conform to McGuire’s 
analysis. In their 1961 study Papageorgias and McGuire (13) obtained their 
hypothesized effects for attitudes, but not their prediction that Ss exposed 
to refutational pretreatments would think of more arguments (.20 > p > 
.10). Second, Kiesler et al. offer an explanation we think is more consistent 
with the modern predicament of living in a very rich communication 
environment (15). It seems reasonable that people adjust to the complexity 
of experience by deciding which issues require much time and thought and 
which do not. Undefended truisms are unquestioned bases of past action. 
The most efficient way to deal with an attack on such truisms would be to 
pass off all attacks on them as false rather than expend time and thought to 
developing elaborated defenses. The refutational pretreatment may func- 
tion to justify this more efficient solution. 

Hypotheses were formulated with respect to four dependent measures: 
attitude, cognitive differentiation, overall cognitive complexity, and the 
extent to which Ss agreed or disagreed with the statement that all argu- 
ments against a truism are typically false. 

Central to the position of Kiesler e£ al. as we have elaborated it are the 
following hypotheses concerning the main effects of refutational pretreat- 
ments; 

H, Ss exposed to a refutational pretreatment will exhibit a significantly 
stronger belief that arguments against the truism are typically false than will 5s 


not exposed to the pretreatment. : ant 
Н; Ss exposed to a refutational pretreatment will exhibit less overall cognitive 


complexity than Ss not exposed to the pretreatment. 
The presence of conflict itself is expected to increase cognitive complexity, 
thus producing the following main effects: 
Н; Ss exposed to a massive attack will exhibit greater overall cognitive 


complexity than Ss not exposed to the attack. , a 
Н, Ss exposed to a massive attack will exhibit significantly greater cognitive 


differentiation than Ss not exposed to the attack. 
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When pretreated Ss are exposed to novel arguments in a massive attack, 
there should be some erosion of confidence in the belief that all arguments 
against the truism are typically false. Thus: 

H; There will be a significant interaction of pretreatment with attack condi- 
tions such that Ss who receive the pretreatment and no attack will exhibit more 
confidence in the belief that all arguments against the truism are typically false 
than will S receiving both pretreatment and attack. Ss in the two no pretreat- 
ment conditions will exhibit the least confidence in this belief. 


Because differentiation is one aspect of overall complexity it was pre- 
dicted that the massive attack would increase overall complexity by in- 
creasing differentiation although the pretreatment would partially override 
the effect by reducing cognitive integration. Thus: 

H, There will be a significant interaction of pretreatment and attack condi- 
tions such that Ss who receive the attack but ло pretreatment will exhibit 
greater overall complexity than those who receive the attack and pretreatment. 
Ss in the two no attack conditions will exhibit the least overall complexity. 


In order that our adaptation of Kiesler, Collins, and Miller’s position 
could more clearly be contrasted with McGuire's explanation the following 
alternative hypotheses were formulated on the basis of McGuire’s position: 

H,, There will be a main effect for pretreatment on the dependent variable 
cognitive differentiation such that Ss receiving the pretreatment will exhibit 
greater cognitive differentiation than will Ss not pretreated. 

H,, There will be a significant main effect for pretreatment such that pre- 
treated Ss exhibit greater overall complexity than those not pretreated. 

H,, There will be a significant interaction of pretreatment and attack condi- 
tions such that Ss who receive both pretreatment and attack exhibit significantly 
more cognitive differentiation than Ss in either the attack only or pretreatment 
only conditions. Ss receiving neither pretreatment nor attack manipulations will 
exhibit the least cognitive differentiation. 


B. METHODS 
1. Topic Selection 


A topic was required which was both involving and undefended. For 
college Ss it was surmised that such a topic might be the right to allow men 
to visit women’s dormitories. This right is important to students but 
probably so much a fixture of modern campus life that we doubted whether 
parents any longer raised the issue with college bound children. Thus we 
expected that the belief was undefended. To test these assumptions infor- 
mal interviews were first conducted with 20 undergraduates. After these 
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interviews a formal pretest was conducted. Ss for the pretest were 34 
undergraduate students enrolled in General Rhetoric Program courses at 
the University of Massachusetts. In addition to other filler items Ss re- 
sponded to the question, *How often do your parents challenge you to 
defend the University policy which allows men to enter women's dor- 
mitories?" This item was followed by a seven place scale bounded by “а 
great deal” (scored 7) and “never” (scored 1). The group mean on this scale 
was 1.107. Ss also responded to policy of allowing men to enter women’s 
dormitories on Fulton’s Involvement scales (4). These scales allow for a 
range of 2 (highly uninvolved) to 14 (highly involved). The group mean for 
involvement was 12.235. The results of these pretests coupled with our 
interviews confirmed that the topic was both involving and undefended. 

Attitude toward the current liberal dormitory policy was strongly favorable 

as shown by control group data obtained in our manipulation check (see 

Table 1). 


2. Design and Procedures 


The main design was a 2 X 2 analysis of variance. The independent 
variables were (a) The presence or absence of a refutational pretreatment, 
and (b) The presence or absence of a massive attack. The refutational 
pretreatment was operationalized in the following way: Instructors whose 
classes were used in the two pretreatment conditions told their classes that 
they had been approached by a member of a campus student group who 
had requested class time to discuss an issue with the class. Such occur- 
тепсез are not unknown at the University of Massachusetts. The classes 
were then addressed by a casually dressed graduate student who pro- 
ceeded to follow a well rehearsed script. He told the class that there was 
some talk on campus about no longer allowing men to enter women’s 
dormitories. He stated that his group had formed to defend the current 
Policy and that its first action was to let students know that a debate about 
the issue might develop. He went on to state two arguments he claimed to 
have heard against the dormitory policy and then proceeded to refute them. 
After thanking the class for their time he left. The “massive attack” was 
Operationalized as follows: In the class as belonging to the “no 
pretreatment-massive attack" condition the graduate student entered the 
class under the same conditions only claiming to represent a group con- 
cerned with finding the best dormitory policies. He then passed out what 
Was alleged to be a letter recently published in the Boston Globe and 
written by a University of Massachusetts female student. The letter con- 
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tained four arguments against the current liberal dorm policy. Arguments 
included were not the same ones in the pretreatment. The graduate student 
asked the class to read the letter and then told them that he only wanted 
them to know the kind of concerns some students had and to be aware that 
the student group was working on the issue. In the “pretreatment-massive 
attack” condition the graduate student returned two class periods after the 
pretreatment and asked the classes to read the letter to show that there 
really was a developing controversy over dorm policy. + 


3. Dependent Measures 


There were four dependent measures used in this study: (а) A seven- 
place Likert-type attitude scale for use as a manipulation check. (b) A 
seven-place Likert-type scale designed to pose directly the question of 
whether Ss believed that: *All arguments against the policy of allowing 
men to enter women's dormitories are typically false" (coded strongly agree 
= 7; strongly disagree = 1). (c) Cognitive integration was operationalized 
via the manual for scoring integration index developed by Schroeder, 
Driver, and Streufert (16). The index requires raters to judge essay-type 
responses along a scale of 1 to 7. Responses receiving low ratings ignore 
differences, similarities, and gradations of opinion. Opposing views are 
compartmentalized with no interrelationships considered. Responses receiv- 
ing high ratings show a sensitivity to alternative reasons for differences and 
similarities among positions, and include relational linkages among various 
points of view. The authors of the manual report a reliability of .80 to .95 
with two days of training. Only one day of rater training was available; 
hence check on interrater reliability yielded a slightly lower but still accept- 
able level of .77. (d) Cognitive differentiation was operationalized as the 
number of different arguments Ss used in responding to the request that 
they “write down how they feel about the policy of allowing men to visit 
women’s dormitories including both reasons for and against the policy.” 
Interrater reliability for a number of arguments used was a very satisfac- 
tory .98. Ss’ open ended responses thus functioned to provide data for both 
the differentiation and integration measures. à 

The dependent measures were obtained from all classes within а two-day 
Period. Administration took place one week after the last manipulation to 
Which Ss were exposed (either massive attack or pretreatments). Control 
group measurements were taken during the same two-day period as ex- 
Perimental groups. 
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4, Subjects 


Ss were 159 students enrolled in General Rhetoric Program 110 sections 
at the University of Massachusetts. Five Ss’ responses were lost because 
they did not attend class for all assigned manipulations. Six were randomly 
deleted to create equal cells. One hundred forty-eight usable responses were 
retained. Whole classes were randomly assigned, two to each of the four 
conditions. Although the assignment of whole classes is a departure from 
truly random assignment it was necessary to create realism and believabil- 
ity. The demand characteristics of academe are such that the "approved" 
response to problems is probably to do more thinking and more studying 
(1.е., more differentiation). We wanted our Ss to remain unaware that the 
pretreatment. was related to an experimental study of their responses until 
the administration of the questionnaires. We believe that the gains in 
situation realism offset the cost of nonrandom assignment in this case. 
Moreover, our earlier work showed that classes did not significantly differ 
in initial attitude toward the topic. 


5. Manipulation Check 


Tt was necessary to assess the effectiveness of the pretreatment and 
attack messages for changing attitudes and inducing resistance. A sige 
nificant main effect was found for pretreatment (F = 14.339, p = 001) and 
for attack (F = 17.753, p < .001). Mean differences were in the predicted 
direction. Pretreated Ss were more positive toward the truism than those 
not pretreated while Ss receiving the attack were more negative than those 
not receiving the attack (see Table 1). The interaction was not significant 
(Р = .069, n.s.). Mean attitude of Ss pretreated and attacked were very 
similar to that of control Ss. 


C. RusuLTS 


The following hypotheses derived from the position of Kiesler et al. were 
Н, (Р = 64,526, p < .001), Hy (F = 12.449, p < .001), Hy (F = 
286.002, р < .001), Н, (F = 143.243, p < .001), and Н, (Е = 5.439, P © 
102). He, also derived from our elaboration of Kiesler, Collins, and 
position, was not supported (F = 1.99, n.s.). All mean differences were in 
the predicted direction (see Table 1). 
None of the three alternative hypotheses derived from McGuire's i 
terpretation was supported: Н, (Р = .292, n.s.), H,, (significant effects {в 


— 
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the opposite direction of that predicted by McGuire, see Hy, Hu (F = 
1,008, n.s.). 
No unanticipated significant effects were observed. 


D. Discussion 
These results generally conform to the explanation of inoculation effects 


instrument, for the presence or absence of an attack did produce highly 
significant differences on this variable. On the other hand the strong 
support for seven of our eight hypotheses, coupled with 
McGuire's predicted attitudinal effects, lends support to our 
explanations, Pretreated Ss more strongly believe that all arguments 
against their prior belief are typically false and exhibited significantly bess 
overall complexity. The reduction in overall complexity is importan par- 
ticularly in light of the fact that that pretreatment did not significantly 
affect the number of arguments Ss knew; thus 
complexity is likely due to the ME pm system. 
The one anomaly to this pattern of findings 
Hypothesis 6. One possible explanation is that the main effect e an attack 
is so important for inducing complexity that the more 
effect was obviated. d n 
This study also suggests the utility of transforming narrower theories 
larger theoretical frameworks. ——— е 
persuasion as a subset of cognitive complexity theory, 
grberate other ways of extending our knowledge of inoculation effects For 
example, if refutational pretreatments affect cognitive complexity, then 
tefutational pretreatments should be related to selective exposure patterns, 
Ai well as to persuasive effects. Both persuasion and exposure seem to be 
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attack on this study) seems to produce increased cognitive complexity in the 
form of greater differentiation, pretreatments seem to reduce integrative 
complexity. What is socially important is that the nature of the controversy 
may encourage or discourage cognitive structures conducive to sophisti- 
cated information processing (16). 

Finally, one important reservation on these findings is in order. While 
this study does show that McGuire's predicted attitudinal effects of refuta- 
tional inoculation will hold when an involving issue is used, it does not 
provide direct evidence of whether the same cognitive effects would occur 
with uninvolving issues. 
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SEX, EXPERIMENTER, AND REINFORCEMENT 
EFFECTS IN VERBAL LEARNING*! 


Gettysburg College and University of Colorado 
JEFF SOBAL AND JosEPH B. Junasz 


SUMMARY 


Forty-eight male and 48 female college students attempted to memorize a 
list of 20 words for male or female Es after receiving positive, negative, or 
neutral "reinforcement" for an attempt to memorize a list of numbers. 
Performance on this task is shown to be a factor of sex of S, sex of E, type 
of "reinforcement," and the interaction between sex of E and type of 
"reinforcement." The results are interpreted as indicating the effect of male 
dominance on such a seemingly "neutral" activity as memorizing words in 
à psychology experiment. The methodological implication is that past stud- 
les of verbal memory not controlling for sex and type of feedback are 
difficult to interpret. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The recent upsurge of interest in sex differences coupled with continuing 
interest in E effects led to this investigation of a subject that has lain 
dormant since 1967. е 

Archer (1) found that some consonant-vowel-consonant trigrams seem 
more meaningful to men while others are more meaningful to women. 
Disturbed by this unexplained sex difference, Archer, Cejka, and 
Thompson (2) carried out a multifactor experiment in order to isolate the 
true source of the seeming sex difference. They used the serial anticipation 
method and employed a split-plot design with sex of $ and sex of E 
orthogonal. There were 12 male and 12 female Ss and two male and two 
AAT - 
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female Es (all college students). An analysis of variance showed no sij 
nificant "list" effects; nor were either of the other two main effects sig 
nificant. The interaction between sex of E and sex of S was, however 
statistically significant. The source of the significant interaction was | 
positive increment in the scores of female Ss who were run by male Es. 
Hetherington and Ross (4), taking this finding as а challenge to the 
integrity of past data on the performance of female Ss for male Es in verbal 
learning studies, attempted a replication, Their hypothesis was that 
significant $ x E interaction may have been due to the fact that because of 
the low number of Es in the Archer, Cejka, and Thompson (2) study, 
“specific individual personality differences may have been confounded with 
sex” (4, p. $72). They employed 240 male and 240 female undergraduate 
as Ss and 10 male and 10 female undergraduates as Es, The Ss 
assigned at random to the cells of a 2 X 2 X 3 design, one dimensio 
representing sex of 5, one sex of E, and the third the condition of 
forcement (positive, negative, or neutral). The reinforcement came iron 
prepared lists of encouraging and discouraging remarks. They used th 
same lists of trigrams and the same serial anticipation method as th 
previous Es. An analysis of variance showed no significant 5 X Е interac 
tion. They did find a significant sex of 5 effect, however, with females 
performing better than males at this task. The main source of this effec 
was the positive increment of female scores under the punishment condi» 
tion [like Horner's "fear of success" (5) phenomenon]. Thus the sex of S X 
condition of reinforcement interaction was statistically significant. The 
also found, in line with their hypothesis, significant individual E ef х 
and interactions. As previous researchers, they interpret the data in ter 
of controls necessary to cancel out the effects found rather than the ps} 
logical meaning of the effects. They offer no psychological explanation 
the apparent improvement of the female as compared to the male Ss und 
the punishment condition. | 
Littig and Waddell (6) used 48 male and 48 female undergraduates as 9! 
and two male and two female graduate students as Es. All Ss and Es ve 
Negro. In all other respects their procedure was an attempt at an 
replication of Hetherington and Ross (4). Their findings appear to col 
Hetherington and Ross (4) in showing female 55 to be faster learners t! 
male. The other results were, however, at variance with 
Hetherington and Ross (4). Female 5s learned more rapidly with a mal 
than with a female E. This supports the findings of Archer, Cejka, а 
Thompson (2). The overall sex effect they found is probably in fact а T€ 
of an interaction between male and female Es and female Ss. Once a 
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they take the significance of their finding to be not the psychological 
meaning of being a male or female E or male or female S, but rather that 
in future studies of verbal learning sex of 5 should be controlled. 

We were impressed by the following features of this literature: (a) The 
complex parameters controlling "achievement" by college females in Amer- 
ican society; (5) the role of psychology as a conservative force when, 
concentrating on methodology, it ignores motivational factors behind the 
findings about human behavior which enter into the canon of accepted 
knowledge; (c) the almost bizarre quality of the learning task and the 
setting in. which it takes place. 

Specifically, in regard to the first point, there is strong evidence in the 
literature reviewed above that memory is a function of lor-whom, 
where for females in our society memory-for males is somehow more 
“important” than memory-for-females, There is also an indication that 
reward and punishment have differing effects on male and female Ss when 
administered by male or female Es. In regard to the second point the 
original interpretation of the findings suggests that the authors assumed 
that there is an "essence" of memory which is "disturbed" by these sex and 
reinforcement factors. From our social psychological perspective this ap- 
proach appears to be sterile, and we would urge that there is no "essence" 
of memory that is separate from the interpersonal situation in which the 
actions occur. Third, the use of E H ova 
learning paradigm, paradoxically, does not as іп many 
fields to improved precision—it rather appears to add error variance. There 
is no knowing how differing Ss will react to such artificial situations. There 
is a remarkable lack of unanimity among the findings in view of the similar 
Procedures, Ss, and stimulus materials used. 

It appears that the general phenomenon of sex-feedback interaction in 
verbal learning should be reinvestigated, but in a situation using stimuli 
that are less artificial than those used by previous Es. Findings from such 
efforts should be comparable to the previous literature to the degree that 
Previous Es' findings are not completely limited in their generalizability to 
persons learning trigrams with the particular apparatus employed by previ- 
Ous investigators. 

B. Метнор 
1. Subjects and Experimenters 
The Ss were 48 male and 48 female student volunteers from the general 


Student body of Bucknell University. The Es were two male and two 
female undergraduates at Bucknell University. Those performing the ex- 
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periment (running the Ss) were doing so under the (correct) impression that 
they were replicating previous experiments with minor modifications intro- 
duced in order to make the study more realistic. There was at that time 
neither an implicit nor an explicit hypothesis of sex role effects. The Es 
were informed of the sex role hypothesis only after the data were already 
collected. Thus the results are unlikely to be contaminated by the expec- 
tancies of the Es. 


2. Design and Procedure 


The Ss were randomly assigned to 12 groups of eight Ss with four males 
and four females in each group. Thus the two male and two female Es 
tested 24 Ss each—12 male and 12 female. One-third of the Ss of each E 
were given positive reinforcement, 4 negative reinforcement, and 1⁄4 no 
overt reinforcement. Thus the experiment corresponds to a 2 X 2 X 3 
factorial design, the dimensions of which are sex of E, sex of 5, and type of 
feedback (positive, negative, or neutral). 

Each $ was run individually. The E recited the following memorized set 
of instructions to each S: 

Hi! The purpose of this experiment is to observe how different concepts are 
handled during the memory recall process. You will be shown a list of two-digit. 
numbers and given 45 seconds to study the list. After this you will be given one 
minute to write down as many of the numbers as you can remember 

The S was then shown a typewritten list of the following numbers: 15; 
37, 61, 05, 28, 94, 76, 82, 38, 40, 54, 73, 10, 98, 07. After S concluded the 
test, E pretended to score it, but actually did not glance at the paper in 
order to prevent unconscious communication of a genuine evaluation, and 
gave the predetermined type of reinforcement. The form of reinforcement, 
either positive or negative, was always worded in the same manner. These 
statements were as follows: 

Positive reinforcement: "That's very good!” 

Negative reinforcement: “You didn’t do very well.” 

Neutral reinforcement: There was no comment made. 

The same E that administered the first task and that gave the reinforce: 
ment now recited the following memorized instructions for the second hi 
of the experiment: 

Га like you to try one more list now; you will again be given 45 seconds to 


study this list of 20 two-syllable words. After this you will be given one minute 
to write down as many words as you can remember. 


The following list of words was then given the S: porter, shadow; 
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address, leaned, payment, sleeping, mountain, gentle, other, empty, 
started, corner, river, column, really, pistol, inside, erase, stable, never. 

After 5 completed this test, E dismissed him. Later, all Ss were con- 
tacted and were told the real nature of the experiment. 


C. RESULTS 


The second test was scored for number of words correctly recalled. The 
means and standard deviations for each condition are presented in Table 1. 

All three main effects are statistically significant (.001) as is the sex of E 
X type of reinforcement interaction (.001). The sex of E effect indicates 
that Ss recalled more words for male than for female Es. The sex of S 
effect indicates that female Ss recalled more words than male 55; Also, no 
feedback was least effective, followed by negative feedback, while positive 
feedback was the most effective. The significant interaction indicates that 
the meaning of praise, negative valuation, or no response was, in part, 
dependent on the sex of the source. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The major significance of these findings is that the memory of some 
college students for a list of words is not merely a function of the sex of the 
rememberer [by now, seemingly, an accepted fact (3)], but a function of the 
sex of the person setting the task, and the type of feedback as well (neither 
being presently accepted facts). We have also demonstrated that there is 
interaction for these Ss learning these materials between the sex of the 
person setting the task and the type of feedback. 

As regards the first finding it seems extremely unlikely that the greater 
facility of females with verbal skills (and verbal memory) is due to heredity 


TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF CORRECT NUMBER OF WORDS RECALLED 
AS A FUNCTION OF SEX OF S, SEX ОЕ E, AND TYPE OF REINFORCEMENT (RFT.) 


Sex of E Sex of S + Rft. — Rft. Neutral 
9.25 9.38 9.13 
Wer 45 78 48 
11.13 10.25 9.75 
Е 56 .62 49 
F 8.25 7.38 6.38 
UE ман 49 .46 .26 
11.12 10.25 7.50 
Essa 81 .49 33 
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or physiological factors—social psychological variables appear much more 
convincing (3, 7). 

The results relating to type of feedback seem to agree with previous 
reports that positive and negative verbal feedback are conducive to im- 
proved learning or, at least, improved task performance. 

In regard to the effect of the sex of E, it is clear that it is the social 
psychological components of the role of male rather than any intrinsic 
features of maleness that lead to improved performance by both sexes 
under all conditions for male Es. As in the original study by Archer, Cejka, 
and Thompson (2) we used two Es of each sex. In part our results may be 
due to individual differences between Es. This however does not affect the 
substance of our argument. 

An interesting feature of the results is the interaction between sex of E 
and type of reinforcement. It is clear from an examination of Table 1 that 
the main reason for this result is that the "neutral" condition is really 
different from the other two conditions of reinforcement only with a female 
E. Apparently no one will try very hard for a neutral female E—without 
the previous feedback she has not really validated her achieved role as 
“scientist” and merely occupies her ascribed role of female. The male E, in 
contrast, needs no further action to validate his role as “scientist” than to 
give the instructions and appear serious. It is also of interest that after 
reinforcement the female Ss perform as well for a female E as for a male 
E—the male Ss, sensing the conflicting role demands radiated to them by a 
female Е, continue to perform worse for the female than male Е, even after 
feedback. 

We did not replicate the findings of Hetherington and Ross (4) regarding 
the interaction of sex of 5 and condition of reinforcement. Since this is one 
of the most interesting of the earlier findings, lack of replication here is à 
puzzling inconsistency. 

This experiment clearly implies, as the past experiments, that studies not 
controlling for sex of S, sex of E, and type of reinforcement are difficult to 
interpret. More importantly it shows the pervasive effects of male domi- 
nance in our society on such seemingly "neutral" activities as memorizing 
words for a psychology experiment. Finally and more tenuously it indicates 
perhaps the futility of searching for a mythical “essence” of memory. 
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PREDISPOSITIONAL FRUSTRATION RESPONSES AND 
THE EXPRESSION OF EVALUATIONS* 


University of Missouri-Kansas City 
RALPH JUHNKE, MORTON GOLDMAN,! AND ROBERT BAER 


SUMMARY 


Male and female undergraduate students (V — 44), categorized as either 
immediate-action or deliberating-action Ss by their responses on an inven- 
tory developed by Goldman and Rhoads, were forced to choose between 
immediate and delayed expression of an evalution of an experimental 
confederate (C). The results indicated that immediate-action 5s forwarded 
their evaluations in the more immediate manner, while deliberating-action 
Ss avoided such immediate and direct feedback. Additionally, 
deliberating-action Ss reported a significantly greater negative shift in 
mood than did immediate-action Ss exposed to the same experimental C, 
and male Ss, regardless of immediacy predisposition, reported a greater 
negative shift in mood than did female Ss. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


While considerable research has investigated the origins of aggression, 
various instigators of aggression, and the conditions that maintain or 
modify aggression, individual differences in the expression of aggression 
have been relatively ignored. Referring to the relative neglect of individual 
predispositions to aggression, Quanty (5) has suggested that previous con- 
ceptualizations are perhaps not adequate, and that future research should 
consider individual predispositions to a greater extent. Feshbach (3) has 
proposed that future research direct its attention to developmental studies 
and should emphasize the acquisition and differential expression of aggres- 
sion. Even though Bandura (1) has emphasized the social learning aspects 
and individualized expression of aggression, investigations of individual 
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predispositions remain couched in language greatly influenced by the 
paradigms of Buss (2) and of Taylor (6). 

Investigating individual predispositions in the expression of aggression, 
Goldman and Rhoads (4) have proposed that responses to frustration could 
be placed into four general categories, and that the individuals placed into 
these categories would be predisposed to respond to frustration in affec- 
tively different ways. They proposed a two-dimensional model of types of 
reactions to situations which were found to frustrate college students. 
These reactions were characterized by (а) whether or not some action is 
taken (i.e., an action component), and (b) whether the response is immedi- 
ate or is delayed (i.e., an immediacy component). Their predisposition 
categories are as follows: 

(а) Immediate-Action (I-A). The person takes some appropriate action 
at the first opportunity; this action has a realistic chance of success. 

(b) Deliberating-Action (D-A). The person takes time to consider all 
possibilities before choosing an appropriate and realistic course of action. 

(c) Accepting-Nonaction (Ac-NA). The person minimizes the impor- 
tance of the situation and prefers not to get involved. 

(d) Anxious-Nonaction (Anx-NA). The person becomes concerned 
about the situation but feels powerless to act. 

In a 4 X 4 experimental design, S predispositions were crossed with 
laboratory conditions which frustrated the Ss and forced them to make 
specified responses to the frustration. The Ss found themselves to be 
members of groups that had decided to express their feelings toward an 
experimental confederate (C) in an I-A fashion, a D-A fashion, an Ac-NA 
fashion, or an Anx-NA fashion. The possible group responses constituted 
the four levels of the second main variable. The Ss' responses to the 
induced frustration were found to be affected by the response category into 
which they had been forced by the laboratory manipulations, as well as by 
the predispositions measured by their paper-and-pencil inventory. 

The present study was designed to validate behaviorally the immediacy 
component of the categories proposed by Goldman and Rhoads, and to 
elaborate upon the degree to which the immediacy of the responses might 
be related to these predispositions. It was decided that Ss of the same 
action orientation (I-A and D-A individuals) should serve; that as a valida- 
tion employing Ac-NA and Anx-NA Ss would require the specification 
of the causes for nonaction, and it would be difficult to determine if the 
nonaction was the response or the absence of a response. Therefore, 55 
categorized as either I-A or D-A individuals, with the use of the paper- 
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and-pencil inventory and scoring procedure employed by Goldman and 
Rhoads, were exposed to an experimental task intended to arouse frustra- 
tion. Each 5 rated his mood before and after completing the task, the task 
itself, and the experimental C who had presented the task. In evaluating 
the C, S chose between immediate and delayed return of his evaluation. It 
was proposed that immediate-action Ss would choose to forward this 
evaluation in the more immediate and direct manner. Deliberating-action 
Ss, on the other hand, would forward the evaluation in the more delayed 
and indirect manner. It was secondly proposed that correlates of the 
differences in expression would be found in both the mood changes of the 
I-A and D-A Ss, and in the negativity of the evaluations forwarded. This 

second proposition was based upon the previous characterization of the 

predispositions by Goldman and Rhoads, and upon the early results of 
these investigators who found that a consistent pattern occurred in the rank 

order of the evaluations, with the I-A Ss giving the lowest evaluations and 

the D-A Ss giving the highest. 


B. METHOD 
1. Experimental Subjects 


The $$ were 20 male and 24 female undergraduate students who volun- 
teered to participate in a teacher evaluation project as part of the require- 
ments of a course in introductory psychology. 


2. Procedures 


Eight weeks before the laboratory sessions, 121 introductory psychology 
students completed copies of the inventory designed and used by Goldman 
and Rhoads. By their responses to the items, the students were assigned to 
one of the four predisposition categories. 

Four days before the first laboratory session, 5s were recruited from the 
same classes that had completed the inventories, and were recruited for a 
Project purporting to involve the evaluation of graduate students who 
would be teaching introductory psychology classes. No mention of the 
Previously completed inventory was made. Ss were randomly assigned to 
the laboratory sessions in groups of four or five. "j 

In the laboratory, Ss were seated at a single table, their positions 
Separated by wooden partitions which restricted visual and verbal contact. 
The E handed each $ a mimeographed instruction sheet which contained a 
Complete description of the evaluation project, an explanation of the 
Paper-folding tasks which would be performed, and a paragraph intended 
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to motivate the Ss. This paragraph noted that the task being performed 
was selected for its relative simplicity and had been taken from a currently: 
used intelligence test which accurately measured success in college. Finally, 
the Ss read that the designers of the project felt that there was a significant 
relationship between the general mood of the student and the impression: 
the student would have of the instructor. Each S was asked, therefore, to 
complete a brief mood scale which included bipolar measures of anxious- 
ness, nervousness, frustration, and anger. 

When this preinstruction mood scale had been completed, the E invited 
the instructor to be evaluated, a male C of the E, into the laboratory from 
the adjacent room. The same C served in all sessions, and wore the same 
clothing at each session. After introducing the C to the Ss, the E stated that 
he would wait in the next room while the C delivered the paper-folding 
instrutions, and that the C should inform him when he had finished. 

When the E had departed, the C presented the instructions regarding the 
making of two objects by the proper folding of pieces of paper. The 
instructions used were taken from those presented by Goldman and 
Rhoads, and resulted in the manufacture of a sailboat and a pyramid. The 
instructions were presented at a previously determined rapid rate, too fast 
for most of the Ss to follow and thereby complete the figures. The instruc- 
tions included preplanned mistakes intended to heighten the frustration of 
the Ss. The instructions were presented in the same manner at all sessions, 
the speed and timing of the mistakes being standardized. After a prelimi- 
nary viewing of the two objects in their final, completed form, the Ss were 
presented with the instructions while they tried to complete the objects. 
Both objects were eventually placed in an envelope by each S for later 
completion scoring. 

When the instructions had been delivered, the C left the room and the E 
re-entered and administered the first evaluation form. On this first form, 
the Ss indicated, on 50-point bipolar scales, (a) evalutions of the C's 
presentation, timing, clarity, and preparation; (b) a letter grade, (c) the 
extent to which they would want the instructor as a regular teacher; (d) the 
difficulty of the tasks; and (e) whether the instructor should have a teaching 
position. Additionally, a second mood scale which utilized the same dimen- 
sions as the preinstruction measure was completed. The scores on each of 
the two mood scales were summed to generate a single preinstruction mood 
rating and a single postinstruction mood rating for each S. The preinstruc 
tion rating was subtracted from the postinstruction rating to yield a single 
change score. 
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Finally, the E distributed two more evaluation forms. The printed 
instructions on the first form identified it as a confidential form that would 
not be shown to the instructor being evaluated, and would be used by the 
project officers in evaluating the instructor. This first one asked the Ss to 
respond to four very general questions about the characteristics of a good 
instructor and any liabilities or assets that graduate students might have as 
teachers. The printed instructions on the second form made it clear that it 
would be given directly to the instructor following the laboratory session, 
and would not be used by departmental project officers. On it the Ss were 
asked to “write a statement of what you would say to this instructor if you 
found yourself in his/her classroom and had just received a period of 
instruction of the quality just presented." 

Before completing either of the final evalution forms the Ss were told 
that there would be time to complete only one of the forms, and that they 
should read each of the forms very carefully before completing one of the 
two. The Ss were also told that it made no difference which\of the two 
forms was completed in the laboratory, but that the form which was not 
completed in the laboratory was to be taken with them, completed at their 
convenience, and returned to the E in the preaddressed envelope which 
was provided for that purpose. In all sessions, the order of presentation of 
the final evaluation forms was counterbalanced to diminish the possibility 
that results would reflect the order of presentation. After the Ss had 
completed one of the forms they were dismissed. 


C. RESULTS 


The first hypothesis proposed that individuals who had been categorized 
as immediate-action would choose, in comparison to deliberating-action 
individuals, the more immediate and direct method of returning evalua- 
tions of a frustrating C. The data indicate that 79% of the immediate- 
action Ss and 0% of the deliberating-action Ss chose to return their evalua- 
tion of the instructor in the more immediate and direct manner. On the 
other hand, 21% of the immediate-action Ss and 100% of the deliberating- 
action Ss avoided the direct and immediate expression of feedback. In 
Short, the I-A Ss generally chose to complete the form asking for a personal 
Statement to be forwarded to the instructor, while the D-A Ss generally 
Chose to complete the more neutral form which would not go directly to the 
instructor following the laboratory session. These differences are statisti- 
cally significant [X? (1) = 25.14, p < .001]. 

Before hearing the C's instructions, the 5s rated themselves along four 
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mood dimensions. For each S, the scores on the four dimensions were 
summed to yield a single, preinstruction mood score. А two-way analysis of 
variance was performed on these preinstruction scores which indicated no 
significant differences in mood among the four experimental groups (I-A 
male, I-A female, D-A male, and D-A female) prior to the instructional 
period (F < 1). 

The individually summed scores reflecting the Ss’ moods prior to the 
instructional period were subtracted from the corresponding summed mood 
scores reflecting the Ss’ moods following the instruction. The mean changes 
in the four experimental groups were then calculated. A negative mean 
indicated a change in a negative direction, the greater that change, the 
larger the mean. A two-way analysis of variance indicated a statistically 
significant effect for predisposition [F (1,58) — 5.31, p < .05], the negative 
shift in mood of all D-A Ss (M = —46.00) being significantly greater than 
the negative shift in mood of all I-A Ss (M = —27.73). Also, a significant 
effect for sex of S was observed [F (1,58) = 5.17, p < .05], the negative 
shift in mood for all males (М = —46.91) being significantly greater than 
the negative shift in mood for all females (М = —28.13). The interaction 
between predisposition and sex of S was not statistically significant [F 
(1,58) = 1.33, p > .25]. 

Nine measures as described above relating to the evaluation of the C and 
the task were used in the study. For all items except an object completion 
score, the scores were recorded on 50-point rating scales, the lower the 
score, the more negative the evaluation. The object completion scores 
resulted from the application of a scoring system in which a maximum of 
six points was awarded if both paper objects were completed, and zero 
points were awarded if the first stage of neither object was completed. A 
separate two-way analysis of variance was performed on each of the nine 
measures. All effects and interactions were not statistically significant. 
Even though no significant differences were observed among the four 
experimental groups, their responses on the first rating form indicated that 
the confederate’s presentation was perceived as it had been intended; 
generally inferior due to poor timing, lack of clarity, and marginal evidence 
of preparation. All Ss, as their mean responses indicated, felt the tasks to 
be of only average difficulty, and were equally successful in completing the 
two paper objects. They were not generally in favor of future interaction 
with the graduate student they had evaluated, and generally felt that he 
should not be offered a teaching position. That the majority of the evalua- 
tive scores fell well below the scale midpoint indicated that the Ss were 
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frustrated following the period of instruction, and the uniformity of the 
scores among the experimental groups indicated that all Ss, regardless of 
sex or predisposition, experienced the instruction in a similar manner. 

As stated above, the 5s were told that they could complete one of the 
two final forms in the laboratory, the second form being returnable in the 
preaddressed envelope provided. Within two weeks following the final 
laboratory session 94% of the Ss who had participated in the experiment 
had returned the second form to the E. This high rate of return suggests 
that the Ss believed the cover story and were willing to comply properly 
with the instructions. 


D. Discussion 


Based upon the highly statistically significant differences in observed 
preference for return of feedback, a validation of the immediacy compo- 
nent proposed by Goldman and Rhoads appears to have been realized. 
Individuals who had been characterized as predisposed to take immediate 
action against a frustrating agent did take such action following the C’s 
instruction. Individuals who had been characterized as predisposed to 
deliberate when faced with a frustrating agent did deliberate, and chose to 
return their evaluations in the more indirect and delayed manner. 

The second finding—the difference between I-A and D-A Ss in change of 
mood—provides some elaboration of individual differences in the expres- 
sion of an evaluation following exposure to a frustrating situation. Com- 
pared to I-A Ss, D-A Ss reported a greater negative shift in mood following 
exposure to the C. Having been generally unsuccessful on the task, D-A Ss 
reported greater negative emotional arousal following the frustration, Dif- 
ferences in the immediacy component of the Ss’ responses were positively 
related to the Ss’ negative arousal following the C’s instructions. Those 
who were more negatively aroused chose to delay their evaluation of the C, 
and forwarded a neutral evaluation in the more indirect manner. Those 
who were less negatively aroused chose to forward their evaluation directly 
to the C in the most immediate fashion. 

Goldman and Rhoads found that the most negative evaluations of their 
frustrating C were given by I-A Ss, while the most positive evaluations 
were given by D-A Ss. The nature of the evaluation, then, would appear to 
be inversely related to the arousal of the individual. Persons generally not 
highly negatively aroused by contact with frustrating situations might be 
inclined to interact with the source of their frustration. Those highly 
negatively aroused, on the other hand, might not be inclined to interact 
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with the source of their frustration, as further commerce with this source of 
frustration would further increase the negativity of their emotional state, 
Differences, then, could be observed in the Ss' attributions of their own 
arousal, and in past experiences involving contact with the frustrating 
situation. However, how does higher negative arousal come to be asso- 
ciated with a generally more positive evaluation of the frustrator? Perhaps 
the level of arousal may be related to the immediacy of the expression of 
the evaluation only, and the positive or negative content of the evaluation 
may be related to other factors. In short, the emotionality of the Ss in the 
present study cannot be related to the quality of any evaluation that was 
made. This is especially true in light of the absence of differences among 
experimental groups. That differential emotionalities are associated with 
differences in the immediacy of evaluative responses following frustration, 
however, has been substantially demonstrated. 
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NONVERBAL COMPENSATORY REACTIONS TO 
CHANGES IN INTERPERSONAL PROXIMITY*! 


University of Guelph, Canada 
Larry M. CouTTS AND MARIBETH LEDDEN 


SUMMARY 


The present study investigated Argyle and Dean's hypothesis that for any 
pair of interactants, a change in one of the nonverbal components of 
intimacy on the part of one person elicits in the other a compensatory shift 
in one or more of the components. Following an initial interview session, 
40 female Ss were confronted with a female interviewer (7) who either 
increased, decreased, or maintained the same face-to-face seating distance 
as she did in the first session. As predicted, when the J moved closer, Ss 
looked at her less and smiled less. Conversely, when the J moved farther 
away, Ss looked at her more, smiled more, leaned forward, and oriented 
themselves more directly. Such compensatory reactions may be interpreted 
as an attempt to re-establish the previous intimacy equilibrium. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Argyle and Dean's (1) affiliative conflict theory is an attempt to relate а 
variety of nonverbal immediacy behaviors to the communication of inter- 
personal intimacy. They have proposed that both approach and avoidance 
forces underlie the display of nonverbal behaviors in social interaction. 
Whereas approach forces are thought to be triggered by affiliative needs 
and the desire for social feedback, avoidance forces are initiated by fears of 
being open to scrutiny and rejection. Interactants strive to maintain an 
equilibrium level of intimacy (point of mutual comfort) which is behav- 
lorally expressed through a number of nonverbal dimensions including 
interpersonal distance, gaze, smiling, and body posture. Because intimacy 
is a function of several interrelated behaviors, one or more of these behav- 
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iors can be altered to affect a change in total intimacy. On the assumption 
of the maintenance of a balance or equilibrium of intimacy, Argyle and 
Dean hypothesize that for any pair of interactants a change in one of the 
components of intimacy on the part of one person elicits in the other a 
compensatory shift in one or more of the components. This compensatory 
shift serves to maintain the equilibrium. The purpose of the present study 
was to examine the viability of the compensation hypothesis. 

Following a recent literature review, Patterson (10) concluded that both 
the correlational and experimental evidence generally support the proposed 
compensatory process. Among the correlational evidence cited by Patterson 
are the findings that as persons decrease interpersonal distance they in- 
crease their angle away from a frontal approach and reduce their eye 
contact (e.g., 11). Examples of the experimental evidence reviewed by 
Patterson include the findings that as interpersonal proximity is increased, 
the amount of visual interaction decreases (e.g., 1) and that spatial invasion 
tends to elicit blocking responses and leaning away from the intruder (6, 
12), 

However, recent findings have raised questions concerning the generality 
of the compensation hypothesis. For example, although Patterson (10) 
affirmed that some of the clearest support for compensation is shown in the 
relationship between visual interaction and distance, several investigations 
of nonverbal adjustments to variations in level of eye gaze provide con- 
tradictory evidence (2, 3, 8, 13, 14). In the Kleinke, Staneski, and Berger 
(8) study, for example, male Ss were interviewed by females who gazed 
constantly, intermittently, or not at all. Contrary to the compensation 
hypothesis, Ss’ gaze was not affected by interviewer gaze. 

While it seems reasonable to conclude that compensation occurs follow- 
ing changes in interpersonal distance but not gaze direction, meth- 
odological considerations suggest that such a conclusion may be premature. 
As Schneider and Hansvick (13) have argued, it is unlikely that the vast 
majority of studies (including those which have manipulated distance 
and/or gaze direction) can be represented as viable tests of the compensa- 
tion hypothesis, According to affiliative conflict theory, compensatory reac- 
tions occur following a change in a previously established intimacy equilib- 
rium. However, in all of the experiments with the possible exception of 
those by Coutts and Schneider (3) and Schneider and Hansvick (13) 5s 
were exposed to a fixed level of nonverbal immediacy (e.g., close or far 
distance, high or low gaze) rather than to a change in one or more 
immediacy behaviors once an intimacy equilibrium had developed. 
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In testing the compensation hypothesis, the present study attempted to 
circumvent this problem by employing a repeated measures design whereby 
members of a dyad were permitted the opportunity to establish an intimacy 
equilibrium prior to the manipulation of one member's immediacy behav- 
ior. Thus, on the basis of Argyle and Dean's (1) compensation hypothesis, it 
was predicted that following an initial period of interaction, an increase or 
decrease in interpersonal proximity initiated by one member of a dyad will 
lead, respectively, to a compensatory decrease or increase in one or more of 
the immediacy behaviors of the other member. 

In considering the notion of compensation, Coutts and Schneider (3) 
have distinguished between interpersonal adjustment (i.e, a person's reac- 
tions to changes in the behavior of another) and intrapersonal adjustment 
(i.e., a person's reaction to changes in his own behavior). In the present 
study, measures of interpersonal adjustment were used. 


B. Mernop 
1, Subjects and Assistants 


Forty female undergraduate volunteers served as Ss, Each S was inter- 
viewed by a 22-year old female (/) who was trained to maintain the same 
pattern of behavior (with the exception of the distance manipulation) across 
each experimental condition. Specifically, the / was instructed to read each 
question to the 5, look at the 5 during her response, maintain a pleasant to 
neutral facial expression, and to sit upright, directly facing the 5. An 
undergraduate female served as the observer (0) of Ss’ immediacy behav- 
iors. The О was unaware of the purpose of the experiment. 

2. Experimental Setting 

The experiment was conducted in a 4 m X 6 m room. Two chairs in 
which the / and the 5 sat were placed face-to-face in the center of the 
room. During session 1, the chairs were 1.5 m apart while in session 2, they 
were either .83 m apart (close condition), 2.17 m apart (far condition), or 
the same distance as in session 1 (control condition). Directly behind the /'s 
chair was a one-way mirror. Beside the chairs was а small table, on top of 
which was a microphone. A video tape camera was placed approximately 3 
т from the side of the chairs. 


3. Immediacy Behaviors 


i : al gaze, 
The following immediacy behaviors were measured interperson 
smiling, body orientation, and body lean. The Ss’ immediacy behaviors 
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were measured during each of two four-minute interview sessions. Inter- 
personal gaze was recorded during the live interaction. The O, situated 
behind the one-way mirror, used a hand switch which activated a cumula- 
tive counter and timer. She depressed the switch during the time she 
judged that the $ was gazing at the face region of the 7. This procedure 
allowed for the simultaneous recording of both the frequency and duration 
of individual gaze (i.e., the time a person spends looking at her coactor, 
regardless of whether or not the look is returned). Using the same ap- 
paratus, the O recorded the frequency and duration of smiles from the 
video tape recordings. In addition to obtaining the frequency and duration 
of Ss’ individual gaze and smiling, the mean duration of each dimension 
was calculated by dividing the duration by the frequency. The measures of 
body orientation (the extent to which the plane of an Ss’ shoulders is turned 
toward her coactor) and body lean (the extent to which an S’s torso is away 
from the vertical) also were obtained from the video tape recordings at the 
beginning, middle, and end of each session. The O used an apparatus 
consisting of a wooden platform (50 x 50 Х 8.8 cm) on the center of which 
was mounted a wooden arm (37.5 X 2.5 X 2.5 cm). The surface of the 
platform was marked off in units of 5 degrees. By moving the arm of the 
apparatus in line with the S's shoulders the O was able to estimate her 
body orientation, and by standing the apparatus upright and moving the 
arm in line with the S's torso, the O could estimate her body lean. The 
three scores obtained for the measures of body orientation and body lean 
were averaged in order to derive a composite score for each dimension. 


4. Procedure 


When solicited, Ss were asked to participate in an interview involving 
“students’ attitudes towards university life.” Upon her arrival, the S was 
greeted by the Z who escorted her into the experimental room and asked 
her to be seated (in the chair facing the one-way mirror). The 5 was 
informed that in the forthcoming interview she would be asked several 
questions concerning her attitudes towards university life, during which 
time her behavior would be observed. As soon as the / was seated, session 
1 began, and the S’s immediacy behaviors were recorded for a four-minute 
period. The purpose of session 1 was to provide an opportunity for the 
establishment of a nonverbal intimacy equilibrium between the S and the / 
prior to the manipulation of interpersonal proximity. 

At the end of four minutes, the O knocked on the door of the interview 
room, apologized for the intrusion, and in a somewhat “flustered” voice; 
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informed the J of an equipment failure in the observation room. The 7 
excused herself from the S and accompanied the O from the room. Approx- 
imately 90 seconds later, the 7 returned to the experimental room after 
having ostensibly fixed the equipment. Prior to being seated again, in the 
close condition (12 Ss) the I surreptitiously moved her chair forward to a 
distance of .83 m from the S's chair. In the far condition (12 Ss), the 7 
moved her chair back to a distance of 2.17 m from the S's chair. In a 
control condition (16 Ss) the I's chair was left at the same distance from the 
S's chair as in session 1. As soon as the J was seated, session 2 began, and 
the S’s immediacy behaviors again were recorded for a four-minute period. 
Following session 2, the J discussed with the Ss the purpose of the study, 
thanked them for their participation, and asked them not to discuss the 
study with their peers. The Ss’ responses to a postexperimental interview 
revealed that none of the Ss was suspicious of the distance manipulation. 


C. RESULTS k 
1. Reliability of Measures 


The reliability of the O’s judgments with respect to the immediacy 
dimensions was estimated during several training sessions. The correlations 
for 22 estimates of body orientation and body lean by the O and another 
judge were r = .85 апат = .88, respectively. Estimation of the reliability 
of judgments of gaze direction involved pairing the same two Os during 10 
three-minute intervals. With the use of Exline’s (5) method of computation, 
inter-O agreement averaged 91.4%. Estimation of the reliability of judg- 
ments of smiles was obtained in the same manner as for gaze direction. 
Inter-O agreement averaged 83.3% over seven three-minute intervals. 


2. Compensation 


Inspection of the data concerning session 1 revealed that in spite of 
random assignment, the close, far, and control groups were dissimilar on a 
number of immediacy dimensions. Therefore, a difference score for each 
immediacy behavior was calculated whereby the score for session 1 was 
subtracted from that for session 2. A series of one-way analyses of variance 
was performed on these difference scores. The mean difference scores for 
each immediacy behavior are presented in Table 1. The results of the 
analyses indicated significant differences between the groups for duration 
of gaze (F = 18.56, df = 2, 39, p < .001), frequency of smiles (F = 7.03, df 
= 2, 39, p < .003), duration of smiles (F = 14.94, df = 2, 39, p < .001), 
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TABLE 1 

MEAN DIFFERENCE SCORES FOR EACH IMMEDIACY BEHAVIOR 

Experimental condition 
Behavior Close Far Control 
Frequency of gaze 42 —2,58 —1.06 
Duration of gaze? —19.34 11.09 —2.18 
Mean duration of раге —.28 .30 Ит 
Frequency of smiles —4.33 2.25 50. 
Duration of smiles* —8.92 4.29 -5i 
Mean duration of smiles? —.07 21 .00 
Body orientation? 1.40 —1.95 .00 
Body lean^ —1.79 2.36 —1.48 


Note: For each immediacy behavior except body orientation, negative scores indicate a 
decrease in immediacy from session 1 to session 2; positive scores indicate an increase in 
immediacy from session 1 to session 2. 

a [n seconds. 

^ In degrees. 


body orientation (F = 8.74, df = 2, 39, p < .001), and body lean (F = 
3.40, df = 2, 39, p < .05). Post hoc comparisons? revealed that for both 
duration of gaze and duration of smiles the close and far groups were 
significantly different from the control group (ф < .05). For frequency of 
smiles, only the close group differed significantly from the control group (P 
« .05), whereas for both body orientation and body lean, only the far 
group differed significantly from the control group ( < .05). Thus, as 
predicted, in the close condition Ss decreased the immediacy of their gaze 
and smiles relative to the control Ss. In the far condition 5s increased the 
immediacy of their gaze, smiles, body orientation, and body lean relative to 
the control Ss. 


D. DISCUSSION 


In general, the results support the prediction derived from Argyle and 
Dean's (1) affiliative conflict theory that following an initial interaction, an 
increase or decrease in immediacy initiated by one member of a dyad will 
effect a compensatory shift in one or more of the immediacy behaviors of 
the other member. In session 2, when the J moved closer, Ss looked less 
and smiled less. Conversely, when the J moved farther away, Ss looked 
more, smiled more, leaned forward, and oriented themselves more directly. 
In terms of the dynamics of affiliative conflict theory, such compensatory 
reactions may be interpreted as an attempt on the part of the Ss to 
re-establish the previous level of intimacy. 


2 Duncan’s multiple range test was used for all post hoc comparisons. 
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Within the limitations imposed by methodological differences among the 
studies, the present findings, as well as those of an earlier study (3), are 
consistent with previous research which suggests that compensatory reac- 
tions occur following variations in the immediacy of interpersonal distance 
(e.g., 1), but not interpersonal gaze (e.g., 2, 7). Patterson (10) has proposed 
that compensatory reactions are unlikely to occur when changes in im- 
mediacy are slight. Rather, such responses would be expected when varia- 
tions in immediacy fall outside some "range" of intimacy deemed accepta- 
ble. In this regard, it is possible that changes in interpersonal proximity are 
more arousing, and hence, potentially more uncomfortable, than changes 
in interpersonal gaze. Some indirect support for this contention is provided 
by Mehrabian (9) who on the basis of his own data has derived weights of 
—.6 and .3 for distance and eye contact, respectively, indicating their 
relative importance in determining attitudes. Perhaps, these weights also 
signify their relative importance in the communication of interpersonal 
intimacy. 

Alternatively, nonverbal behaviors in general and eye contact in particu- 
lar, may serve functions other than merely indicating interpersonal inti- 
macy (4). Thus, while eye contact may be as salient a dimension of 
intimacy as interpersonal proximity, psychological interpretation of 
changes in gaze direction may be more variable, depending, to a greater 
extent, on contextual factors. 
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COMMUNICATION SEQUENCE IN SMALL GROUPS: 
PERSUASION AS A TWO-STEP PROCESS*! 


York University 


Р. М. ZIFFO 


SUMMARY 


Eighteen dyads of male and female adult students discussed the abortion 
issue, and the discussions were coded, with the use of a slightly modified 
version of the Interaction Process Analysis categories. A tendency for the 
relative frequency of social-emotional acts to rise as interaction progressed 
was observed, without a concomitant shift toward increased directiveness 
of task-related acts, which previously was believed to account for the rise 
in social-emotional acts. This supported the alternative hypothesis that 
persuasion tends to be enacted in two stages, the first attempting to induce 
cognitive changes relevant to the task (intrinsic persuasion), while in the 
second stage, the use of sanctions which may not have any direct relevance 
to the task (extrinsic persuasion) is resorted to. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In spite of the interesting review provided by Tuckman (12), the impor- 
tance of developmental or sequential aspects of group processes has been 
accorded more explicit recognition by students of training and encounter 
groups than by social psychologists. Pioneering studies in this area were 
undertaken by R. F. Bales and his associates, but this line of investigation 
has not been developed to any significant extent; most investigations have 
been concerned with the characterization of interaction processes as a 
Whole, rather than with analyses of sequential patterning. The present 
Study was directed toward replication and reinterpretation of Bales' 
findings. 

Bales (1) developed Interaction Process Analysis (IPA), a set of 12 cate- 
Bories for the coding of communicative acts in interaction settings. The 12 
т 
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categories may be divided into two groups: those referring to acts in the 
task area and those referring to acts in the social-emotional area. Task- 
related acts are those which relate to the problem, issue, or object under 
discussion, whereas social-emotional acts are those which involve the ex- 
pression of affective reactions toward other members of the group. Task- 
related acts may be further divided into those concerned with orientation 
(definition of the task or situation) evaluation (affective expressions con- 
cerning the task and its attributes), and control (choice and implementation 
of solutions, or of appropriate action). The social-emotional area may be 
divided into those acts classified as positive reactions toward other group 
members (e.g., explicit agreement, expressions of support or solidarity) and 
as negative reactions (such as explicit disagreement and expressions of 
hostility). 

Applying this framework to the analysis of sequences in small discussion 
groups, Bales (2, 3, 4) reported that within the task area, acts of orienta- 
tion, evaluation, and control tended to reach their peak rates in that order, 
while both positive and negative reactions showed a tendency to increase as 
interaction progressed. He interpreted the shifts in the task area as repre- 
senting a trend toward increasingly explicit influence attempts, mediated 
by the need to move from definition of the problem to a decision about its 
solution (2). In other words, the shifts from orientation to evaluation to 
control were considered to represent a trend toward increased directive- 
ness. Bales described the increase in negative reactions as reflecting strains 
on group solidarity caused by directiveness and the negative reactions 
elicited thereby. 

In two previous studies (13, 14) there has been a failure to replicate the 
task-related sequence described by Bales. In the first study, phase se- 
quences were observed in 32 groups of white English speaking South 
African students; the racial segregation policy of that country was the issue 
under discussion. In the second study, 24 groups of Canadian university 
students were observed. The composition of these groups was varied on the 
basis of responses to an attitude inventory measuring attitudes toward the 
proposal that university tuition fees should be abolished; this proposal 
formed the basis of the group discussions. In none of the conditions of 
either study did the phase sequence in the task area appear. In almost all 
the groups studied, however, increases in either positive or negative 
social-emotional reactions (or both) were observed, regardless of initial 

· composition. Similarly, in studies by other investigators (9, 10, 11) the 
phase pattern of task related acts has not consistently been replicated, 
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whereas replication of the increase in social-emotional acts has been consis- 
tent. 

Some factor other than increasing directiveness is responsible for the 
increases in positive and negative reactions. In view of the varied condi- 
tions (therapy groups, committee meetings, problem-solving laboratory 
groups) in which the rise in social-emotional reactions occurs, it may be 
that this increase is governed by some cultural norm, common to the 
English speaking South African and North American groups observed. If 
the communication process can be regarded as one of persuasion and 
counterpersuasion, such a norm may be identified as one prescribing a 
two-stage strategy of persuasion. Several major theories of social influence 
(6, 7, 8) distinguish influence based on issue-relevant variables (such as 
expertise of the communicator, soundness of arguments presented) from 
influence based on issue-irrelevant variables (such as praise and derogation, 
promotion and demotion, financial outcomes). Persuasion based on presen- 
tation of empirical assertions about the issue, and on the use of inductive 
and deductive argument may be considered as issue relevant, and therefore 
intrinsic to the task. On the other hand, the use of positive or negative 
sanctions to elicit desired responses from others may be arbitrary, and 
relate to motivations quite independent of the issue, as in the giving of 
candies for appropriate linguistic behavior. Persuasion based on such sanc- 
tions is extrinsic to the task. 

Given the above assumptions, the simplest hypothesis to account for the 
observed increase in social-emotional reactions across phases would be a 
normative tendency for a persuasion sequence to begin in the intrinsic 
mode, and as that mode diminishes in efficacy, to switch into the use of the 
extrinsic mode in order to obtain compliance. This tendency may be 
Observed most clearly in the abbreviated communication sequences be- 
tween adults and children, when the adult begins by reasoning with the 
child (it's bad for your teeth) and ends with threatened or actual physical 
violence, or with some form of bribe. In the discussion setting, the use of 
explicit agreement or disagreement, and of expressions of support or dis- 
paragement are the available means of bringing extrinsic pressure to bear. 

Because the findings of the two previous studies were post hoc in nature, 
a third set of data was collected to check the hypothesis of an upward trend 
in the ratio of extrinsic to intrinsic acts as a function of elapsed interaction. 
The directiveness of task-related acts was also monitored in order to 
provide a further check on the proposition that directiveness would in- 


crease with the passage of interaction. 
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B. METHOD 
1. Selection and Composition of Groups 


A Likert type inventory measuring attitudes toward abortion was admin- 
istered to a class of 195 adult students in an extension course in introduc- 
tory social science. Eighteen dyads were formed, each dyad consisting of 
one $ whose score fell in the upper quartile of the distribution and one 5 
whose score fell in the lower quartile. Nine of the dyads consisted of male 
pairs, and nine consisted of female pairs. 


2. Procedure 


The members of each dyad were asked to interview each other about 
their views on whether Canadian abortion laws should be changed. There 
was no consensus requirement. The ensuing discussions were tape recorded 
and transcribed. The transcripts were subsequently coded, with the use of 
a slightly modified version of the IPA categories in the form introduced by 
Bales in 1950. The modification involved the division of IPA Category 5 
(gives opinion, evaluation, analysis, expresses feeling, wish) into two sub- 
categories, as follows: 

a. Gives inference, analysis: concerned with indication of thought in 
process, logical or intuitive process (e.g., if it rains, the match may be 
cancelled). 

b. Expresses feeling, evaluation: includes statements which imply an 
evaluative or emotionally toned response to some aspect of the external 
environment (e.g., football is a healthy, manly sport). 

Two indices were formed, the Index of Directiveness (I Dir) and the Ex- 
trinsic-Intrinsic Ratio (E-I Ratio). (I Dir was calculated as the ratio of acts 
categorized in Categories 5b (expresses feeling) and 4 (gives suggestion) to 
acts categorized in Categories 6 (gives orientation) and 5a (gives inference). 
The E-I Ratio was calculated with the sum of all acts classified in the 
social-emotional category as the numerator and the sum of all acts classified 
in task area categories as the denominator. 

Because the hypothesis was concerned with a sequential effect, precau- 
tions were taken to avoid unintentional coder bias. Thus the pages of each 
transcript were assigned random numbers prior to coding, and were then 
shuffled. Each page was coded individually without knowledge either of its 
position or of the session from which it was drawn. Subsequent to coding, 
the pages were recombined into their original order. 
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The total number of IPA acts in each discussion session were used as the 
basis for dividing each session into three equal phases. As a reliability 
check, 20 phases were randomly selected and recoded by a second coder. 
The interobserver reliability coefficients were +.72 for I Dir and 4.82 for 
the E-I Ratio. 

Levels of I Dir and of the E-I Ratio were computed for each phase. The 
three phases of each session were ranked relative to one another on the 
basis of the magnitude of each of the two variables. The Ferguson S test 
for monotonic trend (5) was used to evaluate the obtained trend. No 
significant change was observed on the I Dir. Sums of ranks on the E-I 
Ratio were as follows: Phase 1, 27; Phase 2, 37; Phase 3, 44. This produced 
an S value of 22, significant at the .01 level. 

Because the failure to find any increase of directiveness may have been 
due to inadequacies of I Dir, rates of individual categories across phases 
were checked. No systematic shifts in emphasis in task related categories 
were noted. It is possible that the use of complex social issues without a 
consensus requirement militates against the emergence of such a progres- 
Sion in the task area, since the outcome of the interaction is open-ended. 
Nonetheless, it seems reasonably well established on the basis of cross- 
cultural replications that social-emotional acts do tend to increase in rate as 
interaction progresses, and that this increase is independent of any contem- 
poraneous progressions in the task area. The data support the two-stage 
hypothesis, in which the intrinsic mode of persuasion is emphasized first, 
the extrinsic second. Whether such a tendency is limited to those Western 
Cultures in which it has been observed, or whether it is more widely 
dispersed, is still to be determined. 

There are many possible reasons for а preference for the intrinsic mode. 
"Genuinely persuading" another to one's own viewpoint is clearly prefera- 
ble to doing so by manipulating his outcome. In terms of social comparison 
Processes, successful persuasion of another person by the intrinsic mode 
Serves to validate one’s own position, whereas use of the extrinsic mode 
does not. Further, the use of the extrinsic mode, whether it be flattery or 
blackmail, entails the risk that it will be countered in similar vein. 

Whether or not the interpretation offered here is adequate, it seems clear 
that any systematic theory of social influence must take sequential aspects 
into account. Typological classification of forms of social influence is cer- 
tainly valuable, but in practice the influence process is always a mixture of 
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types. The mixture is not, however, a static compound: what, for example, 
is the effect of emphasizing the extrinsic mode first? The child who is 
smacked for playing with the television controls may, for example, be more 
enraged than the child who has been reasoned with before being smacked. 
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SUMMARY 


An experiment was conducted (V = 60 college women) to test the 
proposition that the “mere presence” of another human being, as opposed 
to the presence of a potentially evaluative audience, is a sufficient condition 
for the social facilitation of performance on a simple task. Mere presence 
was defined as the physical proximity of a blindfolded peer, and perfor- 
mance was evaluated on a bidirectional choice maze. When.compared to a 
control group that traversed the maze in isolation, 5s in the mere presence 
of a peer both completed experimental trials faster (P < .01) and made 
fewer errors while doing so (ф < .02), thus providing support for the mere 
presence hypothesis. On the other hand, while Ss who traversed the maze 
in the presence of an observing (nonblindfolded) peer also worked faster 
than controls (p < .05), they were not superior to controls in terms of error 
rate. It was noteworthy that still other Ss who worked in the company of a 
blindfolded or nonblindfolded mannikin produced results exactly parallel in 
form to those from Ss who worked in the company of a blindfolded or 
nonblindfolded human being. These findings were discussed in terms of a 
definition of mere presence that takes into account the distractability or 
Predictability of the other in social situations. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Central to Zajonc’s (15, 16) theory of social facilitation is the idea that 
the mere presence of a conspecific has a marked influence on the behavior 
of an organism. In using the term “mere presence,” Zajonc meant to rule 
out such specific factors as competition and rivalry, directive cues from one 


Organism to another, and various forms of social reinforcement. Zajonc 
ee 
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based his view, in part, on studies which showed that the presence of an 
audience was a sufficient condition to permit the deduction of heightened 
drive (generalized arousal) from the behavior of human Ss (e.g., 18). Other 

* studies showed that the physiological correlates of arousal, such as palmar 
sweat, also increased under such audience conditions (e.g., 10). 

In reaction to Zajonc's propositions, Cottrell (1, 2) questioned the notion 
of mere presence. He argued that the existing experimental evidence did 
not preclude certain specific effects of an audience, since an audience by its 
very nature is composed of spectators. Cottrell, Wack, Sekerak, and Rittle 
(3) sought to indentify the effects of the mere presence of another on 
generalized drive in an experiment comprised of three conditions: Alone, 
Audience, and Mere Presence. The first two conditions replicated the 
research of Zajonc and Sales (18) wherein 5s worked at a psuedorecogni- 
tion task either alone or under the surveillance of peers. The final condition 
in the Cottrell et al. experiment was unique; the *audience" in this condi- 
tion consisted of blindfolded individuals who could not act as spectators. 
Thus, they were “merely” present. 

The findings of the Cottrell et al. study (3) seemed quite clear. The data 
suggested that Ss in the presence of a seeing audience demonstrated 
heightened generalized drive, just as in the experiment by Zajonc and Sales 
(18). However, for Ss working alone or in the mere presence of a 
blindfolded audience, this increase in drive was not apparent. From these 
data Cottrell et al. concluded that “. . . drive effects on individual perfor- 
mance will not occur unless the others present are either spectators of 
coactors” (3, p. 250). According to their formulation, coactors can produce 
such effects because they evoke feelings of competition. Spectators, on the 
other hand, can also produce such effects because they have the capacity to 
evaluate the actor, and, based on his past experience, the actor would have 
reason to be apprehensive about such evaluation (2). 

While there is no quarrel with the notion that evaluation apprehension 
might influence generalized drive and thus mediate social facilitation effects 
under certain circumstances, there is reason to doubt whether this variable 
is the sole mediating factor in such effects. Evidence has begun to accumu- 
late which shows that the presence of others can have a facilitative effect 
on motor performance even when their potential for evaluation is markedly 
reduced (5, 9) or virtually eliminated (11). The results of these studies, all 
using American undergraduates as Ss, suggest that Zajonc’s original formu- 
lation concerning the possible effects of mere presence is tenable. 

Indeed, the measurement of the behavioral impact of the simple presence 
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of a conspecific has implications beyond the resolution of the discrepant 
(and relatively narrow) hypotheses outlined above. If mere presence can be 
shown to have reliable effects, then renewed conceptualizations of the 
essential features of this variable can provide a starting point for the 
integration of the social facilitation literature with other areas, such as 
theories concerned with personal Space and xenophobia, for example. Ac- 
cordingly, the current research was undertaken with an intent to examine 
further the effects of the sheer presence of a human (or quasi-human) on 
the behavior of an actor. Basically, the study included (in addition to other 
conditions) a replication of the three experimental conditions reported by 
Cottrell et al. (3): Alone (Control, hereinafter), where Ss worked in isola- 
tion; Audience, where Ss worked while being observed by a peer; and Mere 
Presence (Blindfolded Audience, hereinafter, where Ss worked in the 
company of a blindfolded peer. There were, however, some unique fea- 
tures of the current methodology that deserve mention. First, the peers 
(confederates) in the Audience and Blindfolded Audience conditions were 
not introduced to the Ss as interested Observers, as was the case in the 
Audience condition in the Cottrell et al. (3) research. Rather, their presence 
was viewed as a matter of happenstance or coincidence. The purpose of 
this procedure was to make the Audience and Blindfolded Audience condi- 
tions equivalent with the exception of the distinguishing feature of the 
blindfold. Second, the task employed was one in which performance could 
be evaluated by the S, as well as by anyone able to observe the S. It 
consisted of a simple maze having a series of 10 twofold choice points. 
Performance on such bidirectional choice mazes is known to be facilitated 
in coaction situations (7) and in situations where the role of the audience as 
Observer is highlighted (13). The evaluative aspect of this motor task is in 
distinction to the psuedorecognition task employed by Cottrell et al. (3). 
Since the recognition task involves sham stimuli, S’s responses literally 
cannot be evaluated for correctness on that measure. : 
In addition, three other conditions were included in the present experi- 
ment. Two of these were mannikin conditions. They were similar to the 
Audience and Blindfolded Audience conditions, except that instead of 
confronting live peers, Ss performed in the company of a Mannikin and a 
Blindfolded Mannikin. These quasi-social stimulus objects had the general 
form of a live conspecific, but differed along a number of dimensions, such 
as predictability, activity, and sentience. The purpose of these manipu- 
lations was to provide Ss with a set of stimuli that might produce a 
generalized conditioned response. Either the occurrence or the absence of 
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such generalized responses was expected to be of value in refining the 
hypothesis under examination. 

A final (sixth) experimental condition tested Ss in the presence of their 
mirror image (Mirror condition) to evaluate Wicklund and Duval's (14) 
proposition that social facilitation effects are mediated by the S’s own level 
of self-evaluation, and not necessarily by a state of audience-induced drive, 
As "mirror presence" has been shown to facilitate performance in two 
previous studies (8, 14), we wished to compare such effects with the 
influence of a live audience within the framework of a single experiment. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


The Ss were 60 female introductory psychology students, participating to 
fulfill a course requirement at the University of Wisconsin. Each was 
assigned at random to one of six experimental conditions with the restric- 
tion that there be an equal number of Ss in each condition. 


2. Apparatus and Materials 


"The experimental setting consisted of two cubicles, one control room and 
one test room, that were separated by a wall containing an 11 X 12-inch 
one-way observation window. The window was located at a level about 3 
feet from the floor. 

In the 6 х 8-foot test room a small table was placed against the wall, 
just beneath the window. A hood (screen) was installed over the one-way 
window and the surface of the table. At the point nearest the wall the hood 
was 26 inches above the surface; at the end of the table farthest from the 
wall the hood sloped down to a height of five inches above the surface. The 
hood was constructed with openings at two places. First, there was а 
small, trapezoidal port in a side wall of the hood through which one could 
inspect the surface of the table, but not the one-way window. Second, there 
was a table-wide opening at the 5-inch base of the hood that allowed an 5, 
when seated at the table, to place her hands and forearms under the hood. 
Thus seated, looking down on the inclined roof of the hood, the S’s view of 
the inspection port, the surface of the table, and the window was entirely 
blocked. However, an observer in the control room on the other side of the 
PEPE had an unobstructed view of the S’s hands on the surface of the 
table. 

А Lafayette (20015) Automatic Tally Maze was anchored to the surface 
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of the table beneath the hood about seven inches from the edge nearest the 
S. The maze is a narrow, shallow groove cut in the surface of a 10 x 
13-inch board; it is traversed by a stylus held in the hand like a pen. In all, 
the maze has 10 bidirectional choice points and 10 corresponding cul-de- 
sacs. An entry into a cul-de-sac closes an electric circuit which records 
entries as errors on a remote digital counter. The start- and end-points of 
the maze are tactually distinguishable from the groove in that they are 
circular and have diameters several times the width of the groove.' 

In addition to the maze, a push button was installed at the edge of the 
table. When the S pressed the button a signal light in the control room was 
illuminated. A second light, attached to the hood and in full view of the S, 
also lit when the button was pressed. 

The only other furnishing in the test room (besides the hooded table 
arrangement) was a chair placed against a wall some 4 feet directly to the 
left of the S’s chair, An individual sitting in this chair could see the 
complete left profile of the seated S. Moreover, he could see, through the 
inspection port in the hood, the S’s hands as she attempted to trace the 
maze with the stylus, 


3. Procedure 


Ss were asked to report to a waiting room where they were met by E-1 
and were escorted some distance to the test room. Enroute the 5 was told 
that the experiment had to do with motor learning. Additionally, E-1 
explained that activities in the laboratory were particularly hectic that day, 
and somewhat confused. She went on to say that apparently some of the 
rooms had been scheduled for two experiments at the same time, When £-1 
and the S reached the door of the test room, the former peeked in the door 
аз if unsure that the room was unoccupied. The purpose of this bogus 
information was to create in the 5 an expectancy that the experiment might 
be interrupted at some point. 

Once in the test room, Æ-1 allowed the 5 a brief look at the maze 
through the inspection port before asking her to be seated at the table, The 
S was then-told that her task was to learn the maze; that is, to attempt to 
traverse it without error. Any reference to the rate of traversing the maze 
was intentionally omitted. The S's hands were placed under the hood and 
— 


! Duri te: it was discovered that the maze was unreliable as a tallying device, so it 
was Pu eed Es record errors as well as time to completion on all trials. Interob- 
‘erver reliability checks prior to the experiment showed there was always .95 (or greater) 
Agreement between Es. 
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she was instructed how to locate the start point in the maze with the stylus. 
Ss were quickly able to locate this point by making reference to their free 
hand which was resting at a fixed point on the border of the maze. 

When the S demonstrated that she could reliably locate the start point, 
the bush button was explained. Its purpose was to signal the E. A long 
signal indicated that the S wished E-1 (if absent) to return. A short signal 
indicated the S had just ended a trial, or was about to begin a new trial on 
the maze. This code was duplicated on a placard near the top of the hood. 

As soon as the S indicated her understanding of the procedure, she was 
asked to attempt her first trial on the maze. Before this attempt began, E-1 
stated that she would leave the test room in order to check on some 
automatic recording devices “а few feet down the hall," and that it would 
take about 10 seconds to get there. The signaling procedure and the 
statement about recording devices in distant places were included in the 
procedure so that the Ss would be less likely to discover they were being 
observed through the window in the area of the wall that was covered by 
the hood. 

Upon leaving the test room, E-1 entered the adjacent control room 
where E-2 was in position to observe and record the S's first attempt at the 
maze while alone. When this initial (practice) trial was completed, E-1 
re-entered the test room and asked the S to report any questions or 
problems. E-1 then informed the S that she was going to return to the 
distant control room and that the S was to begin a series of about 20 trials. 
It was noted that the automatic recording devices would keep track of the 
number of trials. As a final point, E-1 told the 5 to give a short push on the 
button then and there so that they could agree on an appropriate duration. 
In fact, this particular signal served as a cue to E-2 to enter the test room 
and implement the scheduled experimental treatment. 


4. Experimental Conditions 


Just as E-1 was preparing to leave, E-2 entered the test room without 
knocking and registered surprise that it was occupied. She apologized for 
interrupting and stated that she did not require the room at that particular 
time, but simply wanted to leave something (someone) in the room that 
(who) would be used in her perception experiment in about a half-hour, 
and E-1 assented to this. The object or person in question was then placed 
on the chair four feet to the left of the S. E-2 reiterated her statement that 
she would definitely not return for at least 30 minutes, then departed. Each 
of the six experimental conditions was defined by the occupant of the chair: 
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FIGURE 1 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE MALE MANNIKIN ARRAYED FOR THE BLINDFOLDED MANNIKIN 
(LEFT SIDE) AND THE MANNIKIN (RIGHT SiDE) EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 


a. Audience. The chair was occupied by a male, undergraduate con- 
federate (C), ostensibly the next S in E-2's perception study. It was ex- 
plained to the actual $ and E-1 that it was necessary that he sit there in 
order for his eyes to adapt to the level of illumination in that room. E-1 
insisted that he was not to communicate in any way with the female S and, 
Consistent with the instruction, the confederate made no comments. 

b. Blindfolded Audience [Mere Presence in the Cottrell et al, (3) par- 
lance]. The chair was again occupied by a male accomplice, but on this 
Occasion he was wearing a Sleep-Shade (TM) blindfold over his eyes when 
he was led into the room. Again, the rationale was given that he was an S 
in the perception experiment and that his eyes were being adapted for that 
Study. The proscription against communication between Ss was also in- 
Voked here. 

c. Mannikin. The upper portion of an adult, male, commercial man- 
nikin was placed on the chair with its ventral side oriented toward the S. 


The face of this mannikin is illustrated in the right portion of Figure 1.? 
SM 

? The auth indebted to Mr. Jim Bush and the J. C. Penney Company for the loan of 
the mannikin. They would alse like to thank Tom Clees and Dave McNelly, who served as 
Cs. About half the Ss in the various conditions were run with each C. 
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d. Blindfolded Mannikin. In this condition the mannikin was wear- 
ing the blindfold noted earlier in Blindfolded Audience condition. This 
version of the mannikin is illustrated in the left portion of Figure 1. 

e. Mirror. A framed 29 x 39-inch glass mirror was placed on the 
chair with the reflecting surface oriented toward the S. 

f. Control (Alone) Here, the second experimenter (Е-2) placed a 
small, closed cardboard box (15 x 13 х 6 inches) on the chair. The only 
distinguishing feature of the box was that it bore a "fragile" sticker. 

The stimulus objects left on the chair in the Mannikin, Blindfolded 
Mannikin, Mirror, and Control conditions were in all cases referred to by 
E-2 as materials she would be using in her perception experiment. No 
further explanation was ever given or sought. Immediately after the par- 
ticular experimental condition was implemented, E-1 asked the 5 if she 
had any questions about the task and then left the test room. The 5 then 
began the task of repeatedly traversing the maze. After the 5 had com- 
pleted the 20 test trials, E-1 returned to the test room where the 5 was 
tested for suspicion, debriefed, and dismissed. 

A number of Ss who arrived for the experiment had to be replaced for 
various reasons: One was eliminated because of procedural error; one 
refused to continue after the first few trials; one reported that she had been 
reading about social facilitation effects while in the waiting room; four 
exceeded a predetermined five-minute allowance to complete the first trial; 
three cheated on every trial by changing their position so that they looked 
at the maze before a trial; and four were suspicious about the possibility of 
an observation window under the hood. There was no relationship between 
the reason for replacement of an $ and the experimental condition to which 
the $ was assigned. 


C. REsuLTS 


The remaining 60 5s were tested for 20 trials. Inspection of the data 
indicated that there were differences between experimental conditions early 
in testing, but that treatment effects generally merged past the tenth trial as 
a result of apparent ceiling effects in performance. This diminution of 
differential treatment effects was also observed by Hunt and Hillery (7, 
Figure 1). Another precedent for the analysis of the treatment effects on 
early (as opposed to late) trials on two-fold choice mazes comes from 
Shaver and Liebling (13), who tested Ss for a total of four trials. Therefore, 
in the current study, Ss’ average performance for the first four and the first 
10 trials were analyzed separately from the total number of trials. The 
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results of the four- and 10-trial analyses were identical: all significant 
effects obtained in the four-trial analyses were also significant in the 10- 
trial analyses (ps < .05 in all cases). Accordingly, only the results of the 
four-trial analyses will be reported here. 

In terms of statistical designs and analyses, the experimental conditions 
could be contrasted in at least two meaningful ways. An obvious design 
would be a 1 X 6 analysis with the six levels represented by the six 
experimental conditions, Another plausible design contrasts the two human 
conditions (Audience and Blindfolded Audience) with the two “matched” 
nonhuman comparison conditions (Mannikin and Blindfolded Mannikin) in 
a 2 X 2 factorial with stimulus type (human or mannikin) as one factor, 
and stimulus characteristic (blindfolded or not blindfolded) as a second. 
The data will be discussed in terms of both of these designs. 


1. Speed of Response: One-way (1 X 6) Analysis 


An analysis of the data for the practice (pre-experimental) trial revealed 
no significant differences in the speed of response (in seconds) among the 
various treatment groups (F < 1), This established the equivalence of the 
groups prior to the introduction of independent variable(s). However, 
significant differences did emerge in the four test trials performed immedi- 
ately after the implementation of the six experimental conditions (F = 2.77, 
df = 5/54, p < .05). As can be seen in Table 1, the control group evidenced 
the slowest speed of response, the human audience groups the fastest, while 
the mannikin and mirror groups were intermediate. This pattern of means 
Suggests a general “energizing” effect for all of the social and quasi-social 
stimuli employed, with the human audience conditions having the greatest 
effect. 


TABLE 1 
A E SECONDS AND ERRORS PER TRIAL UNDER 
VEXPERMENTAL CONDITIONS FOR THE FIRST 


Four Test TRIALS - 
йт. Dependent measure E 
. Condition Seconds. EE 
———MMPR7 А 
Audience 74.1 u 
Blindfolded Audience 64.9 P 
Manniki 103.0 17.3 
annikin 12.5 
Blindfolded Маппікіп 85.1 163 
Mirror 88.2 152 
Control 108.3 CO TR TERES С ЖЕ 
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When certain planned comparisons between treatments were made by t 
test, however, only Ss in the human audience conditions showed sig- 
nificantly faster performance when contrasted with the Control group 
(Audience vs. Control: £ = 2.38, df = 18, p < .05; Blindfolded Audience 
vs. Control: £ = 2.97, df = 18, p < .01). Four other planned comparisons 
(Audience vs. Blindfolded Audience; and Mannikin, Blindfolded Manni- 
kin, and Mirror vs. Control) yielded nonsignificant results in all cases. 


2. Speed of Response: Factorial (2 X 2) Analysis 


The facilitative effect for speed of response was also evident across group 
means in the 2 X 2 social and quasi-social design. Here the overall effect 
for stimulus type (human vs. mannikin) was reliable (F = 8.80, df = 1/36, 
p < .01) revealing faster time in the human conditions than in the 
mannikin conditions (X = 69.5 and 94.1, respectively). While the facilita- 
tive effect in Table 1 appeared to be stronger in the blindfolded conditions 
than in the nonblindfolded conditions (X = 75.0 and 88.6, respectively), 
this difference for stimulus characteristic was not significant (F = 1.94, df 
= 1/36, p < .10). Also, the interaction of the two factors was not significant 
(Е < 1). 


3. Accuracy of Response: One-way (1 X 6) Analysis 


As in the case of the speed of response, the mean number of errors for 
the pre-experimental baseline trial did not differ according to experimental 
treatments (F < 1), while the means for the first four test trials did (F = 
2.49, df = 5/54, p < .05). The mean errors for the first four test trials are 
also presented in Table 1. In terms of the planned comparisons, the 
Blindfolded Audience condition again evidenced significantly better per- 
formance (i.e., fewer errors) than the Control (t = 2.87, df = 18, p < .02). 
However, while the Audience was superior to the Control condition, these 
did not differ significantly from each other. As with the speed data, none of 
the other planned comparisons was significant either. 


4. Accuracy of Response: Factorial (2 х 2) Analysis 


In the 2 x 2 analysis the pattern of means for accuracy is quite similar to 
the pattern of means for speed. The overall human vs. mannikin compari- 
son (seen in Table 1) again found Ss doing better (i.e., making fewer errors) 
in the company of another human than in the company of a mannikin (X = 
11.2 and 14.9, respectively; F = 8.42, df = 1/36, p < .05). Moreover, the 
blindfold vs. nonblindfold comparison was also significant across both the 
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social and the quasi-social conditions (X — 11.1 and 15.1, respectively; Ё = 
8.42, df = 1/36, p < .01). Ss in the blindfold conditions made fewer errors 
than the 5s in conditions where there was no blindfold. The interaction of 
stimulus type and stimulus characteristic again was not significant (F < 1). 


D. Discussion 


A basic finding of the current research has to do with the improvement 
of response on a simple task under truly “social” conditions. Female under- 
graduate Ss generally traversed the maze faster and made fewer errors in 
the company of a human being, when compared to similar Ss who worked 
in isolation. Neither the presence of a mirror nor the quasi-social presence 
of a mannikin produced such marked effects. 

Most interesting, however, was the finding that an improvement in 
responding was evident regardless of whether the human companion could 
or could not evaluate the S’s performance. This result is especially striking 
when one considers that in the Blindfolded Audience (Mere Presence) 
condition, the companion could not begin to know what, if anything, the S 
was engaged in, since the companion was allegedly a fellow S who had 
been led into the room blindfolded after all task instructions to the $ had 
already been given. Obviously, Zajonc's (15, 16) notion of “теге presence" 
receives support, while Cottrell's (1, 2) argument against the sufficiency of 
mere presence is brought into question. 

On the other hand, while both the Audience and Blindfolded Audience 
groups showed a sort of energization of responses in terms of rate (seconds 
рег trial), only the latter group was reliably different from the Control 
group in terms of the emission of correct responses [or “dominant” re- 
Sponses in the sense that the probability of a correct response during the 
test trials was .50 or greater; cf. Hunt and Hillery (7)]. A possible explana- 
tion for this difference is that some characteristic of the Audience condition 
actively interfered with the emission of correct responses, even though 
those Ss might be said to be in a heightened state of generalized drive or 
arousal (as inferred from their rate of responding). 

If these results are valid in showing that the capacity for evaluation is 
hot the sole sufficient condition for the production of social facilitation 
effects, what is there in the current experimental conditions that could 
Mediate such effects? One possibility for interpretation is found in Zajonc’s 
Tecent refinement of the definition of “mere presence.” He has argued (17) 
that there is a fundamental difference between physical and social stimuli 
in the environment. Physical stimuli are by and large consistent and 
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constant, hence reliable and predictable. Social stimuli, to the contrary, are 
somewhat less regular, systematic, or predictable, and sometimes produce 
important surprises. In essence, 


...in the presence of others, some degree of alertness or preparedness for the 
unexpected is generated, not because there is necessarily the anticipation of 
positive or negative incentives, or because threat of evaluation is generated, but 
simply because one never knows, so to speak, what sort of responses—perhaps | 
even novel and unique—might be required of the individual in the next few 
seconds (17, p. 23). 


This need for preparedness and alertness of which Zajonc speaks seems 
to provide the basis for a coherent account of the effects observed in the 
current experiment. The account assumes only that a blindfolded compan- 
ion is more predictable (and thus requires less preparedness or attention) 
than a seeing companion, simply because the physical impediment of the 
blindfold reduces the wearer's capacity to structure his environment visu- 
ally, thus reducing his potential for action (6). Thus, in the Control condi- 
tion where the requirement for preparedness was low, energization (as 
revealed by response rate) was correspondingly low. In the Blindfolded 
Audience condition, where the need was somewhat greater, greater energi- 
zation was in evidence for both speed of response and the emission of the 
correct (dominant) response. However, in the Audience condition, where 
the need for preparedness was greatest, general energization was also 
evident in speed of responding, but the presumed need for general alertness 
may have been so high as to preclude concentration on any specific element 
of the situation. Hence, in this condition, performance of a response that 
required retention and recall of information was somewhat debilitated. If 
this account is correct, it suggests that there may be measurable degrees or 
levels of *mere presence," and that different levels can produce different 
effects. It also suggests that mere presence effects would vary as а function 
of the predictability of the audience, in contrast to the sheer distractability 
of the audience, where these two factors could be independently manipu- 
lated. 

The distracting effects of a "seeing" versus a non-"seeing" mannikin 
audience were as strong if not stronger than those of a seeing versus à 
nonseeing human audience. Since a mannikin in either case is both predict- 
able and nonevaluative, there is some need to speculate about the possible 
cause of this result. One explanation is suggested by an examination of the 
physical characteristics of the “seeing” mannikin (Figure 1, right-hand 
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side). The large, always-staring eyes of the mannikin may themselves have 
been distracting, according to the significance which is attached to “the 
look” in Sartre’s (12) phenomenology, Heider’s (6) theory of perception and 
control, and Duval and Wicklund’s (4) theory of objective self-awareness. 
In all three formulations, the directed gaze of another is held to be a 
primary stimulus for the onset of self-evaluation, self-consciousness, and 
concern over the other’s intentions and potential courses of action toward 
the self. Through conditioning, the “fixed stare” as a stimulus may have 
gradually acquired the capacity to elicit these responses on its own, as in 
the case of the painting whose eyes seem to “follow a person around the 
room.” Indeed, Duval and Wicklund suggest the possibility that “the mere 
sight of another’s eye is sufficient to create objective self-awareness . . .” 
and ". . . would not be surprised if the sight of a pair of eyeballs hung on a 
wall caused the individual to evaluate himself,” (4, p. 166). 

The Mirror condition did not produce results that differed significantly 
from the Control, a finding discrepant with the results of Wicklund and 
Duval (14) and Liebling and Shaver (8). Physical distance or orientation 
may have been the reason for this discrepancy; in the earlier studies the 
mirror was placed directly in front of the $ at a distance of no more than 
one or two feet; while in the present study the position of the mirror was 
made comparable to the position of the other experimental objects. 

To recapitulate our major point, while the arguments we have proposed 
above must remain somewhat speculative regarding the possible antece- 
dents of the mere presence effect, it should be evident that the fact of such 
an effect is clearly established in the present data for college-age Ss. These 
data suggest that the presence of either a potentially evaluative or a 
nonevaluative (merely present) human audience can facilitate performance 
by increasing drive. The clearest indication of this hypothesized drive effect 
can be seen in the data for the speed of performance. However, the data 
also indicate that a potentially evaluative audience may produce an addi- 
| tional, possibly debilitating effect on performance by providing a stronger 

Source of distraction from the task than an audience which is merely 
Present. This effect, which is evidenced most clearly in the error data, 
Suggests that the uncovered eyes of another may have been the major 
Source of this distraction, regardless of whether the "seeing" other was a 
human or а mannikin. This latter finding lends to the speculation that cues 
Which are closely associated with the knowledge that one is being actively 
1 Perceived or evaluated by another may have the greatest potential to elicit 
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distraction effects of this type. Of course, the present results applied on 
college women in Western society; whether they can be generalized to 
people has yet to be shown. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL NOTES 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide comparable data from two or more societies through the use of 
a standard measuring instrument; additional details concerning the results 
can be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator ov, when 


indicated, by requesting supplementary material from Microfiche Publica- 
tions. 
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VALUES AND NEUROSIS: A COMPARISON OF AMERICAN 
AND ISRAELI COLLEGE STUDENTS* 


Virginia Commonwealth University 
JOHN MAHONEY 


In an investigation of Israeli college students, Rim! found that the values 
of highly neurotic males and females differed from those of their more 
adjusted counterparts as well as from each other. In each case, the neurotic 
Students demonstrated values generally incompatible with the traditional 
cultural roles of male and female. 

The existence of a set of values universally characteristic of neurotics is a 
matter of conjecture. Whether there is a cluster of neurotic values which 
holds across cultures or whether the values of the highly neurotic are 
culture-specific is an issue which has not yet been investigated. The current 
Study was undertaken to examine the relation of values to neurosis among 
college students in the United States and to compare the findings to those 
obtained in the survey of Israeli college students. 

It was hypothesized that, if values are universal for individuals showing 
neurotic symptomatology, a pattern of values differentiating the neurotic 
American respondents from the normal respondents would emerge and 
Would be similar to the pattern of values isolated among the Israeli stu- 
dents by Rim. However, if the values of neurotics were merely different 


ftom those of the normal population, the cluster of values characteristic of 
Sn MN 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on March 8, 1976. 
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neurotic respondents would be different for neurotics in each of the two 
cultures. 

A total of 220 American college students—110 males and 110 females— 
completed the Emotionality scale of the Pittsburgh revision of the 
Maudsley Personality Inventory? and Form E of the Value Survey? in a 
mass-testing situation. Median splits of the Emotionality scores yielded two 
contrasting groups for each gender. Comparisons between the rankings for 
each value were made via median tests.* 

For the male respondents, "salvation," *self-respect," and being “broad- 
minded,” “honest,” “loving,” and “polite” were significantly more impor- 
tant to the highly emotional, while being “logical” was less important. 
Female respondents ranked only one value, “Jogical,” as significantly more 
important for the high-emotional group. 

The results of the present study supported the view that values asso- 
ciated with neuroticism are culture-specific. The value pattern for high- 
emotionality American male college students was different from that of the 
Israeli sample. For the American female respondents, however, no distinct 
pattern of values characterizing the high-emotionality group appeared, in 
contrast to Rim’s isolation of a distinct cluster for neurotic Israeli females. 
It was concluded that the values associated with neuroticism are culture 
and gender-specific, paralleling the values characteristic of each culture. It 
appears that the highly neurotic individual may stress cognitive conflicts 
inherent in the culture by emphasizing potentially incompatible values. 


Department of Psychology 

Virginia Commonwealth University 
810 W. Franklin Street 
Richmond, Virginia 23284 
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REPLICATIONS AND REFINEMENTS 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide useful data substantiating, not substantiating, or refining what 
we think we know; additional details concerning the results can be ob- 
tained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when indicated, 
by requesting supplementary material from Microfiche Publications. 


The Journal of Social Psychology, 1977, 102, 313-314. 


THE DIMENSIONS OF THE GREEK CONCEPT OF PHILOTIMO* 


University of Illinois 
JOHN ADAMOPOULOS 


The importance of the concept of philotimo (love of honor) in the Greek 
value system is well documented in psychological research. The concept 
has been described as a regulator of ingroup behavior, thus associating 
individuals with their social environment.! Further, philotimo provides an 
awareness of the self, and is an important part of the self-esteem.? Re- 
cently, а systematic investigation of the implicative meaning of philotimo 
in two urban samples from Greece suggested that the antecedents and 
consequents of the concept change as the social environment changes.? The 
purpose of the present study is to replicate previous findings and to explore 
further the change-of-meaning suggestion by describing results obtained 
from a sample of individuals who had experienced drastic culture change. 

Twenty Greek male students in American universities who had been in 
the U.S. 1-4 years judged 25 statements concerning philotimo on a 5-point 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, "Massachusetts, on March 4, 1976. 
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scale ranging from relevant to irrelevant. The statements were generated 
directly in Greek, and covered most of the material presented in anthropo- 
logical sources.^* Most statements were judged as relevant. 

A principal axis analysis was performed on the relevance estimates. 
Three factors, accounting for 52.7096 of the variance, were rotated to 
varimax simple structure and were easily interpretable. Factor I (37.1896 of 
variance) pertained to the individual's relationship with the social envi- 
ronment (relation of individual to others, family relations, love for others, 
fulfillment of duty, etc.). Factor II (34.38%) referred to the individual's 
relationship to the self (self-respect, inviolability of the person, relation to 
self, personal freedom, etc.). Factor III (28.4496) concerned individualism 
and activity (pride for one's actions, retaliation when philotimo is offended, 
and superiority). 

In order to extend the findings of the study, 27 participants with identi- 
cal backgrounds as those from the previous study were instructed to 
provide several concepts (single words or short statements) which, in their 
opinion, completely defined philotimo. The frequencies of the responses 
were computed prior to the analyses reported earlier, so that any possibility 
of bias was eliminated. The most frequent category (29.5496) concerned 
feelings of respect and obligation to others. It was followed by self-respect 
and dignity (25.00%), and by egocentrism and the need to maintain dignity 
(13.62%). The rest of the categories concerned agreement between ideals 
and behavior (11.36%), love of honor (6.81%), sincerity toward self 
(6.81%), and other (6.81%). A chi-square one-sample test indicated a 
significant difference between the obtained frequencies in the conceptual 
categories and those expected by chance ( < .02, df = 6). 

The results of both studies confirmed findings of previous research. The 
two primary dimensions of the meaning of the concept concerned the 
individual's relation to the social environment and to the self. An addi- 
tional dimension, involving an active and supportive orientation toward 
the self, suggested that the present enviroment of the participants, em- 
phasizing individual growth and independence, has produced a change in 
the traditional meaning of the concept. 
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ROLE AMBIGUITY, TENURE, AND JOB SATISFACTION 
AMONG BLACK SUPERVISORS 
IN SOUTH AFRICA* 


University of Witwatersrand, South Africa 
CHRISTOPHER ORPEN 


The role of black supervisor in South Africa is characterized by its 
ambiguity, with the job incumbent having to satisfy the frequently conflict- 
ing demands of his white superiors and his black subordinates.! One way 
of reducing this ambiguity is to adopt consistently either the demands of 
superiors or those of subordinates: i.e., to take sides in labor-management 
issues. In the light of recent research indicating a negative relationship 
between measures of role ambiguity (the Ss’ feelings of uncertainty about 
his job obligations and how to meet them) and indications of job satisfac- 
tion,? it was proposed that black supervisors who were consistently pro- 
management or prolabor would experience less role ambiguity than those 
who were inconsistent, and would thus express a greater degree of job 
satisfaction. 

To test these propositions 42 male black supervisors in a South African 
factory which had recently been the scene of two strikes were asked, in 
both cases, whether management or labor was justified in the stance it 
adopted. Those Ss who favored the same side on both occasions were 
classified as “unambiguous”; those who favored different sides, as “am- 
biguous.” In addition, each S completed the Brayfield-Rothe index of job 
satisfaction and the scale developed by Rizzo, House, and Litzman to 
measure perceptions of role ambiguity? and indicated how many months 
they had worked in the organization. 
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Role ambiguity had significantly negative correlations with job satisfac- 
tion in both groups: ambiguous (r = —.42, p < .01) and unambiguous (r = 
—.35, p « .05). There were also significantly negative correlations between 
tenure and role ambiguity in both groups: ambiguous (r = —.32, p < .05) 
and unambiguous (r = —.34, p < .05); while the correlations between 
tenure and job satisfaction in both groups were positive (ambiguous 7 = .26 
and unambiguous r = .19), they were not significant at the .05 level. The 
unambiguous group had been with the organization significantly longer 
(P < .01) than the ambiguous group, experienced significantly less (р 
< .01) role ambiguity than the latter, and were significantly more (p < .05) 
satished with their jobs. When the unambiguous group was divided into 
promanagement and prolabor subgroups, depending on which side they felt 
was justified on both occasions, a comparison revealed that the proman- 
agement subgroup had been with the organization significantly longer (p < 
:01) than the prolabor subgroup and experienced significantly less (p < .05) 
ambiguity than the latter, as measured by the role ambiguity scale. How- 
ever, there was no significant difference (p > .05) between the subgroups in 
job satisfaction. 

These results suggest that (a) supervisors who consistently took one side 
or the other in labor-management disputes experienced less role ambiguity 
than those who were inconsistent; (b) increased tenure was associated with 
decreasing perceptions of role ambiguity and a slight tendency to take the 
side of management in labor-management conflict; and (c) perceptions of 
role ambiguity were negatively related to feelings of job satisfaction. 
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SOCIAL CLASS AND THREAT EFFECTS ON 
COMPLIANCE AND ATTITUDE IN 
BLACK CHILDREN* 


Eckerd College and University of Texas at Austin 
THEODORE M. DEMBROSKI AND JAMES W. PENNEBAKER 


The “forbidden toy" paradigm has generated some of the most consistent 
findings in social psychology. At least 10 experiments have demonstrated 
that children devalue a toy after mild rather than severe threat successfully 
induces them to resist temptation to play with the toy. These findings 
neatly fit a dissonance-insufficient justification hypothesis. But two experi- 
ments have reported opposite results for lower-class children: i.e., more 
derogation of the toy after severe than mild threat.! However, both studies 
confounded race with class, and one study reported only marginally sig- 
nificant results.? The purpose of the present experiment was to determine if 
derogation of the forbidden toy more under conditions of high threat than 
low threat is primarily confined to children from lower-income families. 

Median family income for 34 four- and five-year-old black boys and girls 
was $4800. Each S received a gift of a cup of candy, after which S's 
relative preferences for five toys were recorded. E then forbade S to play 
with the second ranked toy while he was gone from the room. Randomly 
assigned Ss were threatened with the loss of one piece of candy (mild 
threat) or loss of the entire cup (severe threat) for transgression. After a 
5-minute temptation period, posttreatment rankings were recorded. 

Analysis of variance showed a main effect for threat level (F = 4.09, p < 

.05) and income level (F = 8.26, p < .01); i.e., change scores indicated 
more derogation of the toy in the high threat and lower-income level 


conditions, respectively. Severe (X = -1.78) and mild (X = 0) threat 
means were significantly different ( = 3.26, p < .01) in the lower-income 
condition but not in the higher-income condition (severe X = -.38, mild = 
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.14; t < 1). Thus, devaluation of the forbidden toy under severe rather 
than mild threat, the opposite to that predicted by dissonance theory, was 
confined only to those Ss from lower-income families. Black Ss from 
higher-income families behaved similarly to white middle-class 5s in an- 
other study, which showed no difference in devaluation when loss of 
different amounts of a material commodity was threatened.? The results 
clearly suggest that the reversal is due to social class rather than race. 

It is possible that Ss use devaluation of the forbidden toy as a tactic to 
control their behavior during the temptation period in which they are 
frustrated.? If so, lower-income Ss may not need to employ this strategy 
because the freely available toys are attractive enough to prevent any 
frustration over prohibited access to the forbidden toy. It is also possible 
that lower-income 5s have been exposed to authoritarian compliance de- 
mands, which make even a mild adult threat sufficient justification for 
obedience and generate a positive relationship between compliance and the 
severity of adult threats. In any case, it is clear that the mild-threat- 
devaluation phenomenon in the forbidden toy paradigm is not characteris- 
tic of all children. 
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INTERPERSONAL COMMITMENT AND 
SELF-CONCEPT SUPPORT*! 


Oklahoma State University 
BoB HELM, ROGER BAILEY, AND BRENDA K. VANCE 


In a recent study, Ss in friendship dyads rated their own and their 
friend's intelligence, and estimated how they would be rated by their 
friend.? New friends perceived their friend's intelligence as similar to their 
own, but older friends did not. This contradicts the similarity-attraction 
principle, which suggests that all friends should see themselves as similar.? 
Instead, all Ss expected to be rated as they had rated themselves. These 
perceptions of self-concept support were stronger in older friendships. 
Perhaps perceptions of trait similarity are common with new friends, but 
not in older friendships, where self-concept support is perceived with 
greater confidence. 

In our study, Ss in 46 different-sex dyads (Strangers, Occasional daters, 
Steady daters, and Engaged couples) rated the intelligence of Seif and 
Partner, and estimated how their partner would rate them (Partners 
Rating). All within-S Self and Partner correlation coefficients were nonsig- 
nificant, indicating there were no perceptions of similarity of intelligence. 
Self scores were positively related to Partner's Rating scores in one-tailed 
tests of Stranger [r(18) = 4.44, p < .05], Occasional Date [r(32) = 4.57, p 
< .0001], Steady Date [7(20) = 4.79, p < .0001], and Engaged categories 
[r(14) = +.92, р < .0002]. The magnitude of these perceptions was clearly 
lower where commitment to the relationship was also lower. One-tailed 
tests* show that the stranger coefficient was significantly lower than the 
Steady [z = 1.81, р < .05] and Engaged coefficients [2 = 1.85, р < .05], 
and the Occasional coefficient was marginally lower than the Steady [; = 
1.46, p < .073] and Engaged coefficients [; = 1.54, p < .062]. These 
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American college students were apparently more convinced that their part- 
ner supported their self-concept as interpersonal commitment increased. 

Charles H. Cooley? criticized those who do research as if "self conscious- 
ness is in some way primary, and antecedent to social consciousness" (p. 5). 
This criticism could apply to attraction research when it focuses upon 
personal attributes while disregarding beliefs about interpersonal percep- 
tions. For example, some laboratory situations create liking between com- 
plete strangers, who know of each other only through evidence of similarity 
as it is provided in the experiment. However, perceptions of self-concept 
support apparently occur even in these "artificial" circumstances. Ss like 
others and expect positive evaluation (self-concept support) when their 
attitudes appear similar, with less attraction and expectations of low evalu- 
ation (self-concept not supported) accompanying dissimilar attitudes. Per- 
haps obvious similarities establish both attraction and perceptions of self- 
concept support; self-concept support then maintains attraction, and per- 
ceptions of similarity can diminish in continuing friendships. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL AND SELF-REPORTED REACTIONS 
IN VARIOUS SUGGESTED INTERRACIAL 
ENCOUNTERS* 


State University of New York at Albany 
CHARLES J. VANDER KOLK 


The physiological and self-reported reactions of 18 white college students 
in various suggested interracial situations were examined in this study. 
Students were asked 11 questions to which they gave a response of “yes” or 
“no” while being tape-recorded. Three questions were irrelevant (e.g., Is 
your name ______?), used to establish a baseline stress level. The eight 
relevant questions began, “Would you be comfortable,” with conclusions of 
varying intensity (e.g., sitting next to a black person you did not know in 
class? dating a black person? marrying a black person you loved?). The 
Psychological Stress Evaluator (PSE), used to measure physiological stress, 
is an electronic device that charts voice modulations, taken from a tape 
recording, on heat sensitive paper.! The PSE evaluates the inaudible FM 
frequency of a person’s voice, which is modified when the autonomic 
nervous system adjusts to experienced stress. Thus, students’ verbal state- 
ments in suggested interracial encounters were recorded, charted by the 
PSE, and scored by independent raters (minimum interrater reliability .80). 

A comparison of means for the eight relevant questions with the baseline 
resulted in high stress on four: sitting on a bus (t = 3.26, df = 16, p < .05), 
dating (t = 3.34, p < .05), comfortable dating (¢ = 3.18, p < .05), marrying 
@ = 1.89, p < .05). No fewer than five students stressed in relation to each 
situation; thus all areas elicited stress in at least a portion (2590) of the 
students. Upon further examination of individual reactions to interracial 
situations, it was found that two people displayed no unusual stress in any 
of the situations, while two experienced stress in seven of the eight situa- 
tions. Most of the students stressed on two to five situations. A trend in 
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relation to intimacy was found in that generally the students demonstrated 
more stress as the intimacy of an encounter increased. This is merely a 
trend, since only “dating” elicited more stress than two other situations— 
“sitting in class" (¢ = 2.44, df 16, p < .05) and "sitting in the cafeteria" (t 
= 2.21, df = 16, p < .05). 

The relationship between physiological states, attitudes, and overt be- 
havior is complex and unclear. Once stress occurs, what impact does it 
have on attitudes and how might it affect one's behavior toward someone 
of another race? Stress may be repressed, expressed indirectly, produce 
rejection, or bring an aggressive behavior. Other variables enter the picture 
to control or modify in some way the effect of stress. Learned restrictions 
on acting out or socíal pressure to give a facade of accepting racial relation- 
ships may inhibit a contradictory internal state. While physiological mea- 
sures add an important dimension to understanding interracial relations, 
cultural and immediate environmental factors (e.g., type, intensity, and 
circumstance of the stimulus) should be examined. 

Whether or not people are aware of their physiological state during 
interracial encounters is an unexplored area. In the four areas where 
students were found to display high levels of stress, they answered gener- 
ally that they would be comfortable. In only 27 of the total 144 responses 
did people admit discomfort. Thus, there is a great discrepancy between 
expressed comfort and measured stress in interracial situations. The lack of 
congruence may be consciously devised by some students. That is, they 
may have decided to answer in what they feel is a socially desirable 
direction, while at the same time being aware of their discomfort. Others 
may not be aware of the discrepancy. Those people would assume they are 
comfortable in various situations with blacks when, in fact, they experience 
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PETITION SIGNING IN TOWN AND ON CAMPUS* 
Department of Sociology, Pennsylvania State University 


Epwarp J. WALSH 


A 1970 field experiment in Lincoln, Nebraska, supported social influence 
theories arguing that similarity in dress between source and target facili- 
tates the influence process,’ but a replication, during the fall of 1973, 
suggested new complexities in the process, Both males and females in 
conventional dress (straights) obtained more than the average percentage of 
signatures from male passersby, and females in hippie attire had below 
average success with female passersby. Although the investigators do not 
report on the dress of their targets, one is able to infer that the overwhelm- 
ing majority probably were straights, and thus similar to the straight 
petitioners in respect to dress. 

In the present study, young adults (V = 47) sought signatures on a 
bicycle path petition both in downtown Ann Arbor and on the campus of 
the University of Michigan. Working in pairs, one partner presented а 
petition while the other classified respondents on a S-point straight scale 
with respect to dress. In town, 445 adult males and females were ap- 
proached, and on campus, 440 pem were asked to nd 

Contrary to the Lincoln findings, were no differences in do 
Ann Arbor between the signing rates for male straights and hippies, female 
straights and hippies, nor between male and female passersby for any of the 
four treatment combinations of petitioners. The only significant differences 
found there were between the signing rates of targets classified as extremely 
conventional in attire (suit and tie, or dress and heels) and "others" less 
nattily dressed (x? = 10.18, df = 2, p < .01). A test for interaction among 
dress of petitioner, dress of passerby, and signing did not approach sig- 
nificance. Such findings suggest a strong relationship between extremely 
conventional dress and refusal to sign petitions, regardless of the dress of 


the one requesting the signature. 
On campus, almost all students were in hippie or, at best, casual attire, 
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and yet they did not favor the hippie petitioners in their signing rates. Not 
surprisingly, the signing rate was higher on campus than in town (7796 
versus 56%), but contrary to the social influence theories, the straight 
petitioner was more successful than the hippie petitioner among these 
predominantly hippie students (x? = 9.33, df = 1, p < .01). The percent- 
ages obtained by male and female petitioners on campus were not sig- 
nificantly different (7896 versus 7596), nor was there any difference between 
the signing rates for straight as opposed to hippie males. However, there 
was a very marked preference by male passersby for straight as opposed to 
hippie female petitioners (x? = 12.47, df = 1, p < .001). According to two 
judges, there were no important differences in the physical attractiveness of 
the straight and hippie female petitioners which might have accounted for 
the difference in signing rates. 

In conclusion, the field experiments turned up no effects of source-target 
facilitation on the dress dimension either in town or on campus. Of course, 
attitudes toward hippie clothes may have changed between 1970 and 1973, 
and the 1970 antiwar petition may have been more controversial in the 
town than the 1973 bicycle path petition. One might also underscore the 
fact that Ann Arbor is commonly known as a much more “left” city than 
Lincoln. Despite such factors, however, we are left with the unpredicted 
campus difference where it was not similarity between source and target, 
but the eternal attraction of opposite sexes, which accounted for the vari- 
ance.? 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under this heading appear summaries of data which, in 500 wovds or 
less, would increase our comprehension of socially compelling problems, 
hopefully move us somewhat closer to a solution, and clearly show promise 
of transcending their own origin in the Zeitgeist; additional details con- 
cerning the results can be obtained by communicating directly with the 


investigator or, when indicated, by requesting supplementary material from 
Microfiche Publications. 
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A MULTIDIMENSIONAL INVENTORY OF 
CHRISTIAN BELIEFS* 


University of Queensland, Australia 
HENRY С. Law 


Social scientists interested in the psychology of religion have given con- 
siderable attention to the question of whether religious beliefs are mul- 
tidimensional or not. Although previous researchers in this area’ have 
included items of religious belief and behavior in the one analysis, the 
concern of this paper was specifically with Christian religious beliefs, and 
the belief items chosen were comprehensive in their representation of this 
domain. As well as selecting items representative of all those used in 
previous studies, a number of items were added to cover Roman Catholic 
Christian beliefs and some more nontraditional beliefs about the Christian 
religion. The Ss were 775 adults whose names were randomly selected from 
the Brisbane electoral rolls. Of these Ss 465 completed the questionnaire. 

The methods used to find sets of items to form scales were advocated by 
Napior? as being those most appropriate for the analysis of large data sets 
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based on rating scale responses. These methods were nonmetric factor 
analysis, nonmetric multidimensional scaling, and cluster analysis. The 
three methods of analysis suggested substantially the same groupings of 
items into four potentially useful item sets. The tentative titles given to 


these four item sets were “General Christian Belief,” “Roman Catholic - 


Belief,” “Confidence in Man,” and “Wrathful God and Moralistic Beliefs,” 
Since these items tended to form fairly dense clusters in their spatial 
representation, it was considered appropriate to represent each set by a 
smaller subset of items. 

The “General Christian Belief” scale (10 items) appeared to be a measure 
of what previous researchers have called “Religiosity” or “Creedal Assent.” 
While the Roman Catholic Belief scale (10 items) seemed a valid scale, it 
should be pointed out that this is a general scale, and its primary use 
therefore would be in providing a general measure of Protestant-Catholic 
differences in belief. The items in the “Confidence in Man” scale (8 items) 
reflected a confidence in the integrity and rationality of man and in man’s 
ability to shape his own destiny. The item content of Scale 4 (6 items) 
represented a puritanistic view of life and a belief in a stern and vengeful 
God. Man is considered to be basically evil, and life is seen as a constant 
struggle against evil, while God is likely to indulge his vengeance on a man 
or his relatives for any wrongdoing. 

While the “General Christian Belief” and “Roman Catholic Belief” scales 
seemed quite satisfactory in terms of their size and validity, the 
“Confidence in Man” and *Wrathfül God and Moralistic Beliefs" scales 
require further validation and perhaps some item refinement. The 34 items 
selected do, however, form a sound basis for the further development of a 
comprehensive, multidimensional inventory to measure Christian beliefs in 
the general population.? 
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DIVERGENT THINKING, CULTURAL DIFFERENCES, 
AND BILINGUALISM*! 


University of California, Los Angeles; and 
University of California, Santa Cruz 


DoucLAss R. PRICE-WILLIAMS? AND MANUEL RAMIREZ III 


SUMMARY 


Mexican-American, black and Anglo fourth grade children (V = 183) 
from Catholic parochial schools in Houston, Texas, were tested with the 
Unusual Uses Test and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. The Anglo 
Ss scored higher than the blacks and Mexican-Americans on the Peabody 
test. Mexican-American and black males scored higher than Anglo males 
on both fluency and flexibility as measured by the Unusual Uses Test. 
Black males scored higher on fluency than any of the other subgroups. On 
the other hand, Anglo females scored higher on fluency and flexibility than 
the other females. Furthermore, Anglo females scored higher on flexibility 
than any of the other subgroups. Black females obtained the highest 
flexibility/fluency ratio. The results of the male Ss supported the hypothesis 
that children of minority groups and children who are “balanced” bilin- 
guals tend to do better on the Unusual Uses Test. The female results, 
however, did not support this hypothesis and could not be explained by the 
study. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Studies comparing the performance of minority group children with that 
of Anglo children on standardized intelligence tests and on tasks of diver- 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on December 20, 1976, 
and given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural research. 
Copyright, 1977, by The Journal Press. 

1 "The work described in this paper was supported by a grant from the Center for Research 
in Social Change and Economic Development, Rice University, Houston, Texas, financed 
under ARPA Order 738. Subsequent analysis of results was supported in part by Research 
Grant HDO4612, NICHD, Mental Retardation Research Center, UCLA; by the California 
Department of Mental Hygiene; and by the University of California. The authors are grateful 
to Barbara Goffigon Cox for her many suggestions and criticisms. The authors thank the 
Diocese of Houston for making 5s available for this study. 

2 Reprints are available from the first author at the first address shown at the end of this 
article. 
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gent thinking have shown that while Anglo children generally do better on 
intelligence tests, minority group children frequently do as well and. in 
some cases better than Anglo children on tasks of divergent thinking. For 
example, Iscoe and Pierce-Jones (3) compared the performance of blac 
children and white children of five age levels on the Wechsler Intellige 


age levels and white children did better in the other three age 1 
Referring to the fluency data, Iscoe and Pierce-Jones conclude: 


The difference between the mean divergent thinking scores of Whites and 

Negroes indicated the statistical superiority of the Negro children even though 

the White children obtained significantly higher JQs on the WISC (3, 792). 
Iscoe and Pierce-Jones also note, 


It may well be that divergent thinking affords the Negro child a better advan- 


tage than that afforded by tasks arising out of white middle class norms and 
culture (3, 796). 


the verbal measures. Moreover, when the performance of black childr 
Was compared with that of а sample of white children from Georgia, @ 
rences in favor of the whites on figural el 
tended to fade out" (7, p. 76). 
of bilingualism to divergent thinking М 
аге "balanced" bilinguals score higher 
monolingual children (1). However, Ss whi 


indicated that children who 
divergent thinking tasks than 
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bilingualism is not “balan: ” do not seem to perform as well as monolin- 
guals on these same tasks (2). 

In addition, the age at which the second language was learned seems to 
be a critical variable. Landry (4) tested children at three different age 
levels, comparing monolinguals and 5s who had learned a second lan- 
guage, to determine whether experience with two languages is related to 
creativity. There were no significant differences between the two groups at 
the first and fourth grade levels, but the sixth grade bilingual group 
performed better on all measures (figural fluency, figural flexibility, figural 
originality, verbal fluency, verbal flexibility, and verbal originality) than 
the monolingual group. 

More recently, Carringer (1) used the Torrance Tests of Creative Think- 
ing to examine the relation of bilingualism to divergent thinking in Mexi- 
can students for whom Spanish was the first language. These children had 
received some instruction in English during the first five years of their 
formal education. Only students identified as “balanced bilinguals” (those 
possessing relatively equal abilities in both Spanish and English) were 
included in the bilingual group. Carringer’s results showed that the bilin- 
gual group scored higher in figural and verbal fluency, flexibility, and 
originality. 

Some Mexican-American and black children residing in Houston, Texas, 
are bilingual: The Mexican-Americans speak Spanish and English; the 
blacks speak French and English. The prediction was made that 
Mexican-American and black children in Houston would score higher on 
divergent thinking tasks than monolingual Anglo children. It was also 
predicted that Anglo children would score higher than Mexican-American 
and black children on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test and that 
correlations between the Peabody test and the Unusual Uses Test would be 
low for the three groups. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The Ss included 183 fourth grade (mean age, 10.4 years) children attend- 
ing Catholic parochial schools in Houston, Texas.? Of these children, 63 
were Mexican-American, 61 black, and 59 Anglo. Approximately half the 


3 All of the schools were in neighborhoods which were ethnically homogeneous and most of 
the instructional and jnistrative personnel in the schools were of the same ethnic group as 


the community and children. 
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Ss in each group were male, half female. All Ss were of low socioecono 
status (SES): Ratings for SES were based on fathers’ occupations according 
to the categories used by Moore and Holtzman (5). Although every attempt 
was made to equalize the groups according to SES, the Anglo Ss tended to 
be of somewhat higher SES than blacks or Mexican-Americans. 

A research team administered a short questionnaire to all fourth grade 
children at the schools from which Ss were to be selected. The items wel 
read to the groups of children who responded by marking their о! 
questionnaire. The questionnaire contained items concerning the lan- 
guage(s) spoken by the child and parents, family activities, number of 
persons residing in the child’s home and their relationship to the child, and" 
size of the home. The children were also asked to draw a human figure. 
Those who had difficulty answering the questions or drawing the human 
figure were eliminated; the others were placed into a pool from which the 
Ss for the study were selected on the basis of ethnicity, sex, and SES. 

a. Mexican Americans. The majority of Mexican Americans selected fo 
this study were bilingual. These Houston residents are well identified with | 
the traditional Mexican-American system of values—that is, they have 
close ties to members of their extended families, they are familiar with ' 
Mexican and Mexican-American history, and their interpersonal relation- 
ships are characterized by commitment to mutual help. Child rearing 
practices emphasize respect for adults and family and religious authority 
and there is strong identification with Mexican Catholic ideology. The 
majority of the children in this study were second and third generation - 
Americans. 

b. Blacks. The black residents of the Houston areas from which our Ss 
were selected differ in many respects from black populations in other U.S. _ 
urban settings. Most are bilingual (French, English) and most of the adults 
were reared in rural areas of Louisiana. Observations of these Ss indicated 
an emphasis on strong ties to the extended family, respect for adults, ` 
respect for family and religious authority, and identification with the teach- 
ings of the Catholic church. í 

c. Anglo Americans. The majority of the Anglo population from which | 
we chose our Ss were Caucasians who made no indication that they 
identified with any “original” ethnic group. None of these children was 
bilingual. Observations of the Anglo families indicated a strong emphasis 
on encouraging children to develop identities separate from the family, and 
children were also encouraged to be competitive. 
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2. Procedure 


The Ss were tested individually by a member of their ethnic group with 
the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test and the Unusual Uses Test. Adminis- 
tration of the UUT was prefaced by the following instructions: 
"s see how clever you can be about using things- For instance, if I ask you 
how many ways an old tire could be used, you might say: fix up an old car, for a 
swing, to roll around. and run with, to cut UP for shoe soles, and so оп. Now, if 
1 asked you: How many ways can you use а pebble? What would you say? 


(This latter uestion was asked only if the child did not clearly under- 
stand the previous explanation.) Once the child understood the tasks, he or 
she was asked to tell ways to use the following: (a) а newspaper, (0) a table 
knife, (c) a coffee сир, (d) а clock, (6) money- 

Ideational fluency was scored by summing the number of uses mentioned 
for all five objects; ideational flexibility was scored in terms of different 


categories of usage- For example, if a child responded to the newspaper 


item by saying, «То read, to make a mat, and to use as an umbrella,” а 


An efficiency index or ratio of category scores to fluency scores was also 
computed and is given 85 percentages. UUT and Peabody test data were 


also analyzed for possible correlations. 


C. RESULTS 


The results given in Table 1, show that Mexican-American and black 
males scored higher than Anglo males on both fluency and flexibility. Anglo 
females, however, scored higher оп both fluency and flexibility than 
Mexican-American and black females. In fact, Anglo females scored higher 
on flexibility than any of the other subgroups. 


interactions were significant for both quency (Ё = 7.63, b. < .01) and 
fexibility (Е = 4.21, ? € .01.) 
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TABLE 1 
Group MEANS AND SDs ОЕ SCORES ON FLUENCY, FLEXIBILITY, 
AND THE PEABODY PICTURE VOCABULARY TEST (PPVT) 


Males Females 
Measure n X SD n X 

Fluency E 

Black-American 30 19.79 7.35 31 13.10 

Mexican-American 33 19.27 7.07 30 17.27 

Anglo-American 30 15.37 4.59 29 18.47 
Flexibility 

Black-American 30 12.69 3.51 31 11.06 

Mexican-American 33 13.94 4.54 30 13.73 

Anglo-American 30 11.83 2.73 29 14.67 
PPVT 

Black-American 30 95.43 17.49 31 86.10 

Mexican-American 33 93.26 13.01 30 89.40 

Anglo-American 30 108.50 11.92 29 105.73 


Tukey comparisons of the differences between the means of the six 
subgroups for fluency and flexibility are shown in Table 2. 

The efficiency index, a ratio of flexibility scores to fluency scores given as 
percentages, showed the following results: Black males, 64.1%; Black 
females, 84.4%; Mexican-American males, 72.5%; Mexican-American fe- 
males, 79.5%; Anglo males, 77%; Anglo females, 79.4%. 

Correlations between Peabody test and fluency and flexibility scores for 
each of the six subgroups were not significant. 


D. Discussion 


The hypothesis that black and Mexican-American Ss would score higher 
than Anglo Ss on fluency and flexibility was only partially supported by the 
findings of this study. This hypothesis is supported in regard to flexibility, 
but black Ss scored lower than Anglo Ss on fluency. Moreover, while 
Mexican-American fluency scores were higher than Anglo fluency scores, 
the 3 х 2 analysis of variance indicated that this difference was not 
significant. 

The most interesting comparisons arising from the present study occur in 
the significance of the ethnic by sex interaction, the examination of the 
means of males and females by ethnic group. Since Iscoe and Pierce-Jones 
did not report results separately for males and females, there is no way to 
compare these data with theirs. Mexican-American and black males scored 
higher on fluency and flexibility than Anglo males; male Mexican-American 
and black means on fluency were similar, with blacks scoring slightly 
higher. On flexibility, however, Mexican-American males performed con- 
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siderably better than the black males. This latter finding may be due to 
fact that more Mexican Americans than blacks were bilingual. Furth 
more, since the Mexican Americans were from a traditional Mexican: 
American neighborhood located in a large urban center where oppor- 
tunities to learn English are very good, most Mexican Americans in our 
study were probably also “balanced” bilinguals. 4 
The overall data on males, therefore, supports the hypothesis that chil- 
dren of minority groups and children who are “balanced” bilinguals tend to 
have an advantage on the UUT. I 
The results from the females, on the other hand, do not support the 


The higher efficiency index achieved by the black females indicates that _ 
in relation to fluency, they demonstrated the highest flexibility of any of the 
groups. This shows an advantage in flexibility that is not reflected in 
fluency or flexibility scores alone. In all three ethnic groups, females scored 
higher than males on the efficiency index. 

As Predicted, there were по significant correlations between the Peabody 
test and flexibility or fluency. In retrospect, it would have been useful to 
have administered the UUT in French and in English to the black bilin- ~ 
guals and in Spanish and in English to the Mexican-American bilinguals, 


or to have obtained a measure of English, Spanish, and French fluency on 
all 55. 


tracultural variability. It should be determined through further research 
how much of the variance in flexibility, fluency, and efficiency is contrib- @ 
uted by the variables of SES, sex, age, degree of bilingualism, degree of 
fluency in English, and minority group membership. It would also be 
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STIGMA AND COMPLIANCE: A RE-EXAMINATION* 
William Paterson College of New Jersey 


Lynn LEVITT! AND ROBERT C. KORNHABER 


SUMMARY 


The study examined whether a female with a nonstigmatizing handicap 
would produce as much compliance to a request as a female with a 
stigmatizing handicap. In a field experiment, 60 male and 60 female 
Caucasian pedestrians were asked for money by a female confederate who 
appeared to have either a stigmatizing handicap, a nonstigmatizing hand- 
icap, or no handicap. A 3 x 2 analysis of variance examined the effects of 
Sex of Subject and Type of Handicap. A manipulation check was per- 
formed with a second group of pedestrians to determine the degree to 
which the two handicap conditions were perceived as permanent. There 
was no significant difference in the number of persons complying in the 
stigmatizing and nonstigmatizing handicap conditions. In addition, sig- 
nificantly more persons in the stigmatizing handicap condition ( — .01) 
and nonstigmatizing handicap conditions @ « .01) complied with the 

. request than did persons in the no handicap condition. The manipulation 
check supported the conclusion that the stigmatizing handicap was per- 
ceived as relatively more permanent than the nonstigmatizing handicap. It 
was concluded that a handicap need not be stigmatizing in order to in- 
crease compliance. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A recent study by Doob and Ecker (1) attempted to examine the effect of 
stigma on compliance. They found that Ss were significantly more willing 
to complete and mail a questionnaire when the female requester wore an 
eye patch than when no eye patch was worn. On the basis of these data 
they concluded that stigma increased compliance when Ss did not antici- 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on November 20, 1976, 
and given special consideration in accordance with our policy for field research. Copyright, 


1977, by The Journal Press. 
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pate any further face-to-face contact with the stigmatized person. This 
conclusion was based on the assumption that the eye patch was in fact 
stigmatizing. Although Doob and Ecker note that a handicap must be both 
visible and permanent to be considered a stigma, eye patches are frequently 
worn for a number of temporary disabilities. Thus, it is doubtful that the 
eye patch was perceived as permanent (and thereby stigmatizing) by all Ss. 
Doob and Ecker (1) mention the possibility that the eye patch could have 
been perceived as temporary rather than permanent but do not take this 
into consideration in their discussion of their results. However, it is possi- 
ble that the eye patch increased compliance regardless of whether it was 
perceived as stigmatizing (visible and permanent) or nonstigmatizing (visi- 
ble and temporary) by Ss. To date, this hypothesis has not been tested. 

The present study was therefore designed to compare the effects of a 
stigmatizing handicap (visible and permanent), a nonstigmatizing handicap 
(visible and temporary), and no handicap on compliance for male and 
female Ss. After the experiment on compliance was completed, a manipula- 
tion check was performed. The manipulation check was designed to deter- 
mine whether pedestrians, similar to those employed in the compliance 
experiment, perceived the disability as relatively temporary or permanent. 
Because of the nature of the field experiment, it was not possible to 
perform the manipulation check on the experimental Ss. 


B. METHOD 


1. Compliance Experiment 


a. Subjects. Ss were 60 males and 60 females who were walking on 
either Lexington Avenue or Madison Avenue between 60th and 75th street 
in Manhattan. They were Caucasian and estimated to be between 20 and 
60 years of age. 

&. Procedure. A 30-year-old Caucasian female served as the confederate 
(C) in the three physical appearance conditions. The type of physical 
handicap was varied by altering her physical appearance. In the stigmatiz- 
ing handicap condition, the C wore a metal orthopedic brace on her left leg 
and walked with the aid of Canadian half-crutches in order to appear 
permanently handicapped. In the nonstigmatizing handicap condition, the 
C wore a white leg cast on her left leg and walked with the aid of wooden 
crutches in order to appear temporarily handicapped. In the physically 
normal condition, the C exhibited no physical handicap. 

As the C walked down the street, she randomly stopped an S walking 


a 
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toward her and asked, “Excuse me. I wonder if you could spare some 
change? I’ve just spent all my money.” She then waited for the S's re- 
sponse. If the S complied with the request, the C thanked the S. After the 
$ had walked on, the C made note of the S’s sex and the amount of money, 
if any, received. To avoid the possibility that the previous event had been 
observed, the C walked approximately one block before selecting the next 
S. 

The experiment was conducted on two successive Fridays between the 
hours of 9:30 A.M. and 3:30 P.M. during the month of July. On each day 
20 Ss (10 males and 10 females) in each of the three conditions were run. 
The order of the conditions was randomly rotated. Ss in each condition 
were selected in order of appearance until a total of 10 males and 10 
females had been tested. When either 10 males or 10 females had been 
selected in a condition, the C chose Ss of the remaining sex in order to 
complete the condition. Before approaching Ss for the next condition, the C 
changed into the appropriate outfit. 


2. Manipulation Check 


a. Subjects. Ss were 20 males and 20 females walking on the upper East 
Side of Manhattan who were similar in all respects to those employed in 
the previous experiment. 

b. Procedure. At the top of a questionnaire was a 3 X 5 inch color photo 
of the female C wearing either a white leg cast and using wooden crutches 
or wearing an orthopedic leg brace and using Canadian half crutches. 
Below the picture, the following statement appeared: “In your opinion, for 
how long a period of time would you expect this person to be physically 
disabled? Please give your estimate in days, weeks, months, and/or years. 
—days —weeks __months —years.” 

The second author approached pedestrians randomly in the same area of 
New York City where the experiment had taken place and asked, “Would 
you mind taking the time to answer a question for a survey?” If the person 
agreed to participate (only one person refused), the pedestrian was given a 
pencil and questionnaire. Each $ completed the questionnaire for one of 
the two disability conditions. Twenty Ss (10 males and 10 females) were 
shown the picture of the female C with the stigmatizing handicap, and 20 
Ss (10 males and 10 females) were shown the picture of the female C with 
the nonstigmatizing handicap. The order in which the conditions were 
presented was randomly rotated after a set of five males and five females ` 
had been interviewed for a particular condition. Within each set, Ss were 
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tested in order of availability. Once five males or five females had been 
run, only Ss from the remaining sex were approached so that the set could 
be completed. 


C. RESULTS 


1. Compliance Experiment 


The numbers of Ss complying with the request in the stigmatizing 
handicap (brace), nonstigmatizing handicap (cast), and no handicap condi- 
tions were, respectively, 7, 10, and 3 males and 8, 12, and 1 female(s). 
Although the data were dichotomous, a 3 X 2 factorial analysis of variance 
was used to examine the effects of Sex of 5 and Type of Handicap. The 
decision to employ an analysis of variance was based on findings from 
several recent studies indicating that dichotomous data in fixed effects 
models can be analyzed with this statistical approach (2, 3, 4). For the 
analysis, “Helping” was given a score of 2, while “Not Helping" was given 
a score of 1. 

Results indicated that there was a significant Type of Handicap effect 
(F = 14.52, df = 1/116, p < .01). Results of Tukey's HSD test indicated 
that significantly more people complied with the request in the stigmatizing 
handicap condition (ф < .01) and in the nonstigmatizing handicap condi- 
tion (р < .01) than in the physically normal condition. However, there 
were no significant differences between the stigmatizing and nonstigmatiz- 
ing conditions regarding the number of people who complied with the 
request. In addition, there was no significant main effect for Sex of S or 
significant interaction. 

The mean amounts of money (in cents) given by male and female Ss in 
the stigmatizing handicap, nonstigmatizing handicap, and no handicap 
conditions were, respectively, 11.05, 12.35, and 3.25 for males and 16.35, 
20.25, and 1.75 for females. A 2 X 3 analysis of variance indicated a 
significant main effect for Type of Handicap (F = 6.49, df = 2/114, p < 
.01). Results of Tukey’s HSD test indicated that significantly more money 
was given in the nonstigmatizing handicap condition than in the physically 
normal condition (p < .05). However, there was no significant difference in 
the amount of money given in the stigmatizing handicap condition and in 
the physically normal condition, or in the stigmatizing handicap condition 
and in the nonstigmatizing handicap condition. There was no significant 
main effect for the Sex of the S or significant Type of Handicap x Sex of S 
interaction. 
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2. Manipulation Check 

Results from the questionnaire indicated that male and female Ss esti- 
mated that the C with the nonstigmatizing handicap (cast) would be dis- 
abled for an average of 2.95 months and 3.43 months, respectively.? Male 
and female Ss also estimated that the C with the stigmatizing handicap 
(brace) would be disabled for an average of 78.08 months and 281.3 
months, respectively. А 2 х 2 analysis of variance examining the effects of 
Sex of S and Type of Handicap indicated that Ss expected the female C 
with the orthopedic brace to be handicapped for a significantly longer 
period of time than a female with a white leg cast (F = 11.372, df = 1/36, p 
< .01). This result supports the conclusion that the stigmatizing handicap 
was seen as relatively more permanent than the nonstigmatizing handicap. 
There was no significant Sex of S effect or interaction effect. 


D. DISCUSSION 


Results of the present study indicated that significantly more males and 
females complied with a request for money from a physically handicapped 
female than a physically normal female, regardless of whether that hand- 
icap was perceived as stigmatizing (permanent handicap) or nonstigmatiz- 
ing (temporary handicap). In addition, more money was given to a physi- 
cally handicapped female in both the stigmatizing and nonstigmatizing 
conditions than to a physically normal female. The difference was sig- 
nificant only for the nonstigmatizing handicap. However, there were no 
significant differences in the number of people complying or the amount of 
money given to a female with a stigmatizing handicap versus a female with 
a nonstigmatizing handicap. 

Thus, these results support Doob and Ecker's conclusion that a stig- 
matizing handicap increases compliance. However, the data also suggest 
that the eye patch employed by Doob and Ecker need not have been 
perceived by Ss as stigmatizing in order to produce an increase in com- 
pliance. The present study suggests that a handicap increased compliance 
regardless of whether it was perceived as stigmatizing (relatively perma- 
nent) or nonstigmatizing (relatively temporary). It appears, then, that both 
types of handicap evoked relatively equal degrees of sympathy in the 
observer and therefore increased compliance. 

? When the Ss expected the C to be handicapped “permanently” or “for life," this response 
was transformed into a numerical value of 45.9 years (550.8 months). This value was chosen 
since the C was 30 years old and national statistics indicate that the average life span for 


women is 75.9 years of age according to Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1976, 
published by the U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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EYE CONTACT, SEX, AND THE VIOLATION OF 
PERSONAL SPACE* 


University of Missouri-Kansas City 


DoucLAs R. BUCHANAN, Morton GOLDMAN,! 
AND RALPH JUHNKE 


SUMMARY 

In a public elevator in a downtown office building three experiments 
examined relationships among varying degrees of eye contact, sex of partic- 
ipants, and violations of personal space. The first experiment forced Ss (86 
males and 61 females) to violate the personal space of two male or two 
female confederates (Cs) who were either directing their gazes at the Ss or 
were diverting their gazes as the Ss entered the elevator. The results 
indicated that male Ss chose to violate the personal space of the C who 
diverted his gaze regardless of the sex of that C, while female Ss chose to 
violate the personal space of the male C who diverted his gaze and the 
female C who directed her gaze at the entering Ss. In the second experi- 
ment, the Ss (68 males and 44 females) were again forced to violate the 
personal space of two Cs of the same sex. In each of two conditions, one of 
the Cs avoided the possibility of gazing at entering Ss, while the second C 
only diverted his gaze. Ss chose to violate the personal space of the C who 
had minimized the possibility of eye contact, this choice being unrelated to 
either the sex of the S or the sex of the C. The third experiment forced the 
Ss (28 males and 18 females) to choose between violating the personal space 
of a male or a female C, both of whom were directing their gazes at the 
incoming passengers. Male Ss showed no sex preference in violation of 
personal space. Female Ss, however, chose to violate the personal space of 
the directly gazing female C. 


A. INTRODUCTION 
Personal space has been generally defined as a physical zone surrounding 
an individual which, when intruded upon, generates an observable reac- 
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tion of discomfort or flight (6, 10, 11). Previous studies have been generally 
concerned with the response of an 5 to the violation of his personal space 
by another person. Recently, however, several studies have investigated 
the conditions in which the intrusion into another's personal space by an 
experimental S would occur (3, 4, 5). The present field study continues this 
second line of investigation. 

A variable that has not been frequently manipulated in personal space 
research is eye contact. Argyle and Dean (2) have reported that eye contact 
is significantly reduced as proximity is increased. Their finding that eye 
contact is unpleasant or is to be avoided as proximity increases suggests 
that variations in the way a person gazes at others could affect intrusions 
into that person's personal space. Previously reported eye-contact studies 
have presented different results as а function of the S's sex. Argyle and 
Dean (2).have reported less eye contact between heterosexual pairs than 
between pairs of the same sex. Exline, Gray, and Schuette (8) have found 
that when an interviewer, either male or female, gazed steadily at an S, 
female Ss returned the gaze more frequently than did male Ss. Exline (7) 
has reported that pairs of females engaged in a greater number of mutual 
glances than did pairs of males. Aiello (1) has found that females main- 
tained longer glances than did males in face-to-face interactions. 

The present series of field experiments was designed to examine the 
relationships among variations in eye contact, sex of S ‚ and experimental 
C, and the violation of personal space by the S. The procedure employed 
by Buchanan, Juhnke, and Goldman (5) was adopted for the present 
investigations. Ss who were temporarily confined within a public elevator 
had to make a selection on one of two floor selection panels in order to 
arrive at their destinations. Immediately in front of each of these panels 
stood an experimental C, thus forcing the S to violate the personal space of 
a C in order to make a floor selection. 


B. EXPERIMENT 1 


1. Method 


а. Subjects. Eighty-six male and 61 female occupants of the public 
elevators in a downtown office building served as Ss. 

b. Procedure. Two experimental conditions were created. In Condition 
1, two male Cs, being the first to enter an available elevator as it reached 
the lobby floor of the building, positioned themselves 12 inches from each 
of the two selection panels. The first C, when Positioned, directed his gaze 
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at the incoming elevator passengers who followed. The second C faced the 
panel in front of him and thereby diverted his gaze. There was, of course, 
the possibility that peripheral visual contact was made by the second C 
with the incoming passengers, but the essential difference between the 
experimental and the control C was the directed gaze at the incoming 
passengers by the experimental C and the diverted gaze of the control C 
who gazed at the floor selection panel in front of him. In Condition 2, the 
same procedures were followed by female Cs. 

Throughout both conditions the Cs were dressed in accordance with the 
observed norms of the S population. To avoid the possibility that the E 
and the Cs would become familiar to the building occupants, data were 
collected on 10 noncontiguous weekdays from 9 a.m. to 11 a.m. over a 
period of six weeks. These hours provided a moderate S flow and avoided 
the rush of early morning arrivals and the lunch hour. Six elevators in the 
30-story Commerce Towers Building, Kansas City, Missouri, were used in 
all conditions. The building tenants included a variety of professional and 
commercial businesses, and the Ss were either employees or customers of 
these businesses. 

All elevators measured four feet by seven feet and contained two floor 
selection panels located on either side and immediately adjacent to the 
door. The S sample was limited to those elevator passengers who pushed a 
floor selection panel button. A person coming from behind a C to press a 
button was not considered an S as this situation would significantly alter 
the eye-contact variable. Data collection ceased when the elevator occu- 
pancy exceeded a total of seven people. Further, data collection also ceased 
when either of the floor selection panels was blocked from use by an 
elevator occupant other than a C. The E, who positioned himself in the 
rear center of the elevator, recorded the sex of each 5 and the panel used 
by each S. To record data in an unobtrusive manner, blank index cards 
taped to the crossword puzzle section of a local newspaper were used. АП 
Ss who used a selection panel immediately adjacent to a C were recorded 
as violators of that C's personal space. 

The Cs and the E were always the first to enter an elevator so as to take 
their assigned positions. The Cs avoided any contact, other than that 
assigned by the experimental condition, with elevator passengers and with 
one another. To avoid the possibility of a right-left panel preference or the 
bias due to the physical attractiveness of one or the other C, the positions 
and the assignment of gaze conditions were counterbalanced within each 
condition. In both conditions the Cs, upon entering the elevator, made an 
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immediate floor selection for the top building floors. Since the elevator 
would then go to the top of the building, any passenger entering the 
elevator on a higher floor was recorded as long as the experimental criteria 
were met. 


2. Results 


Prior to the introduction of the experimental conditions, selection prefer- 
ence for the right or left floor selection panel was examined. Of 100 Ss, 49 
pressed floor selections using the right panel and 51 used the left selection 
panel. Thus when no violation of space was involved, observations indi- 
cated no right or left panel selection preference. 

In Condition 1, when the 5s were forced to violate the personal space of 
either a directly gazing male C or the personal space of a male C whose 
gaze was diverted, 70% of the male Ss avoided violation of the personal 
space of the directly gazing male (X? = 6.72, p < .01) as did 64% of the 
female Ss (X? = 2.45, p < .15). 

In condition 2, where the floor selection panels were occupied by female 
Cs, 3396 of the male Ss significantly avoided violation of the personal space 
of the directly gazing female (X? = 5.23, p < .05). In contrast, however, 
6896 of the female Ss demonstrated a preference to violate the space of the 
directly gazing female (X? = 3.56, p « .07). 


C. EXPERIMENT 2 
1. Method 


a. Subjects. Sixty-eight males and 44 females from the same population 
described in experiment 1 served as Ss. 

b. Procedure. In the first experiment, Ss were forced to violate a C's 
personal space when the C was either gazing directly at the incoming 
elevator passengers or when the C's gaze was diverted to the floor selection 
panel. Under these conditions the directly gazing C had extended his or her 
zone of personal space and was defending that enlarged zone through eye 
contact. (This occurred except for the case where the female C gazed at 
female Ss.) Removal of the possibility for eye contact, therefore, should 
reduce the C’s personal space zone. Experiment 2 tested this idea by 
placing one C the same 12 inches from a floor selection panel, but with his 
back to that panel while reading a newspaper. The S, then, could generally 
avoid eye contact with this C when entering the elevator and making a 
floor selection. The personal space of the C who now faced the rear of the 
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elevator while reading a newspaper was not defended and was generally 
not extended. A second C (control) again diverted his gaze to the second 
floor selection panel which he faced. In Condition 1, two male Cs occupied 
the floor selection panels. In Condition 2, the manipulation was repeated 
with female Cs. In all other respects, Experiment 2 replicated the proce- 
dures of Experiment 1 utilizing the same male and female Cs. 


2. Results 


The Ss in Condition 1, when forced to violate either the personal space 
of a male whose gaze was diverted or a male whose back was turned to the 
floor selection panel, chose overwhelmingly to violate the personal space of 
the male with his back to the selection panel. Seventy one percent of the 
males (X? = 7.05, p < .01) and 77% of the females (X? = 7.54, p < .01) 
made this choice. 

In Condition 2 a similar trend was observed. Male Ss violated the 
personal space of the female C whose back was turned to the panel 78% of 
the time (X? = 8.33, p < .01). Female Ss used the panel occupied by the 
female whose back was turned 72% of the time (X? = 3.56, p < .07). 


А D. EXPERIMENT 3 
1. Method 


а. Subjects. Twenty-eight male and 18 female Ss from the population 
described in Experiment 1 served in Experiment 3. 

b. Procedure. In each condition of the previous experiments, the sex of 
the Cs was the same and the degree of eye contact was varied. Experiment 
3 was conducted to explore sex differences in the relationship between eye 
contact and violation of personal space within the same condition. In 
Experiment 3, a female C occupied one of the floor selection panels and a 
male C occupied the other panel. Both Cs gazed directly at the incoming 
elevator passengers, and alternately occupied the right and left panels. 
Again, in all other respects Experiment 3 replicated the procedures of 


Experiment 1. 
2. Results 


Male Ss showed little sex preference—57% violating the personal space 
of the male C and 43% violating the personal space of the female C (X? = 
57, p > .70). In the case of female Ss, however, 83% violated the personal 
space of the directly gazing female C and 1796 violated the space of the 
male C (X? = 8.00, p « .01). 
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E. DISCUSSION 


The present study found that variations in direction of gaze could sig- 
nificantly affect the violation of personal space. Gazing directly at potential 
personal space violators appeared to decrease spatial violation, while 
avoiding the possibility of eye contact increased spatial invasion. The 
results indicate that degree of eye contact interacted with the sex of the 
person who was gazing and the sex of the potential space violator. In 
Experiment 1, female Ss chose to violate the personal space of the directly 
gazing female as opposed to that of a female whose gaze was diverted. 
When males were gazing at incoming passengers, female Ss refrained from 
intruding into their personal space. Female Ss in Experiment 3 also chose 
to violate the space of directly gazing females, but the alternative in this 
instance was the violation of the personal space of a directly gazing male. 

In Experiment 2, when Cs avoided eye contact by turning their backs to 
the floor selection panel, Ss violated their space irrespective of the Ss' sex 
or the Cs' sex. This observation seems consistent with the proposal that 
when the possibility of eye contact was minimized or removed, spatial 
violations by male and female Ss increased. 

In Experiment 3, sex differences in spatial violations were again ob- 
served. Male Ss showed no preference for violating personal space of 
directly gazing males in comparison to violating the space of directly gaz ing 
females. Female Ss, however, chose to intrude upon the personal space of 
the directly gazing female rather than the personal space of the directly 
gazing male. 

The results of the present study partially support Argyle and Dean (2). In 
most instances Ss chose to violate the personal space of the C offering the 
least eye contact in a high proximity situation. However, the sex of the 
participants to the interaction appears to have been important. In Experi- 
ments 1 and 3, females chose to violate the personal space of the directly 
gazing female C. In Experiment 3, it might be argued that this choice was 
as much an avoidance of the male's gaze as attraction to the female's gaze. 
This alternative, however, cannot apply to Experiment 1 in which the 
choice was between a directly gazing female C and a gaze diverted female 
C. 

That males reacted more negatively to face-to-face invasion while fe- 
males react more negatively to side-by-side invasion (9) seems a possible 
explanation for the observed behavior of the females in the present study. 
Eye contact for the females was not aversive and may have been inter- 
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preted as a friendly gesture. In most cases, the female Ss demonstrated the 
least avoidance of others who had previously made eye contact. This 
finding of the present study supports Aiello’s (1) finding that females engage 
in more frequent and longer visual contact than do males. Exline’s finding 
(7) that pairs of women engage in more mutual glances than do pairs of 
men seems supported by the present findings. 

That certain person-person pairings are more aversive than others, sug- 
gested by Evans and Howard (6) and by Buchanan et al. (5), was not 
clearly observed when the degree of eye contact became a variable. 
Heterosexual pairings of 5 and C did not facilitate spatial violation. That 
females exhibited smaller personal space zones than males may apply to 
only rather specific situations. The present findings indicate that personal 
space may be a situational variable. Degree of eye contact and the sex of 
the participants in the interaction are two variables which can alter the 
spatial relationships in interpersonal situations. 

It should, of course, be noted that this study was conducted in Kansas 
City. In another culture, like Japan, eye-gazing might have quite different 
results. 
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EFFECTS OF THIRD PARTY INTERCESSION ON 
BYSTANDER INTERVENTION* 


San Diego State University 


MARILYN А. BORGES! AND JAMES M. PENTA 


SUMMARY 


Seventy-two sets of people walking along a pathway in a large public 
park witnessed a person on the ground moaning, in need of assistance. 
Four groups of Ss were tested: alone, and in groups of two or more; with 
half of the Ss in each of those groups being asked by a stranger, “Оо you 
think we should do something?" Results indicated that 75% of the people 
helped when a C asked the prescribed question, compared with only 16.796 
of people helping in the absence of the C. Contrary to prior research, in the 
absence of the C, Ss viewing the victim singly were not more likely to help 
than were Ss in groups. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The following general conclusions can be drawn from previous research 
on the problem of rendering assistance to persons in distress. First, the 
observer from whom help is required must perceive the situation to be a 
true emergency before he will extend such help (6). In essence, then, the 
degree of distress experienced by the victim must be evaluated as truly 
serious before help will be given (8). Research has found that not only is the 
victim's degree of distress important but also his responsibility for the . 
predicament causing the distress. If the victim is responsible for his predic- 
ament, as in the case of an intoxicated person, he is less likely to receive 
assistance (7). Thirdly, the type of people present has a significant bearing 
on whether or not the victim will be assisted. Gaertner and Bickman (2) 
have found that people in different social classes tend not to help one 
another. On the other hand, ethnicity, with respect to people of different 
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nationalities, does not seem to have a significant effect on whether or not a 
person will be helped (3). However, all these studies were conducted in the 
U.S.; different results may occur in different cultures. 

The final factor deals with numbers of people. Darley and Latané (1) 
found that the mere perception that other people are also witnessing the 
event will markedly decrease the likelihood of an individual's intervention 
in an emergency. Also, there is evidence (4, 5) that people in a group are 
less likely to help than are those who witness an emergency situation alone. 
Thus, the number of people present at the time of an emergency situation 
had a significant effect on the bystanders' helping behavior. 

As an explanation for the decrease in helping behavior evidenced by 
groups as compared with single Ss, Latané and Darley (5) have suggested 
that if other people are present in an emergency situation, each bystander is 
influenced by the reaction of the others to the situation. If the other 
bystanders show apparent lack of concern for the victim, he may either 
interpret the situation as less serious and thus be less likely to intervene 
(social influence) or, because of diffusion of responsibility, may feel less 
necessity individually to assist the distressed victim. 

If the probability of the victim being assisted decreases when apathetic 
bystanders are present, one can ask what effect would some minimal 
concern on the part of one of the bystanders have on other bystanders 
present. Such minimal concern might well be evinced by someone saying, 
“Do you think we should do something?" The present experiment concerns 
itself with this problem. Such a question does not relieve the pressure on 
other bystanders not to aid the victim, since there is no indication that the 
speaker plans any such action himself, Thus, the diffusion of responsibility 
remains constant. However, it is likely that the social influence aspect of 
the incident may be increased. The seriousness of the situation cannot be 
ignored or minimized and also the question requires an answer or commit- 
ment on the part of the other bystanders either to agree some action should 
be taken or else to ignore both the victim and the concerned bystander- 
questioner. 


Since the social aspect of the situation is heightened in the question ^ 


conditions, it is hypothesized that groups questioned would provide more 
assistance than the groups not questioned. But since the alone conditions 
have less diffusion of responsibility than the group situations, it is expected 
that bystanders in the alone conditions would help more than bystanders in 
the group conditions. 
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B. METHOD 
1. Design 


An emergency situation in which 72 sets of Ss participated was set up 
along a walkway in a public park. A 2 x 2 factorial design was used: 
Number of Ss (alone or group) and Intervention condition (no intervention 
or a bystander-C intervening, asking the question, *Do you think we 
should do something?"). 


2. Setting 


The research took place in a large park, located in a major metropolitan 
city. It contains many places of interest in addition to its spacious lawns, 
beautiful trees, shrubs, and flowers. It is heavily frequented by both city 
residents and the many tourists visiting the area. It has no serious adverse 
reputation like, for example, Central Park in New York City. The path- 
way chosen as the site for this experiment was winding, with heavy 
shrubbery on either side. It was selected to provide the necessary conceal- 
ment and yet not have the environment create a fear situation. 


3. Procedure 


Three people in addition to the Ss were used in the study. They were a 
recorder, a victim, and a confederate (C). The recorder, who was hidden in 
the bushes so he could not be seen, was directed to take down all data 
pertinent to the study. Both the victim and C were clean-cut, male college 
students dressed in neat casual clothing. In the nonintervention conditions, 
the recorder would signal the victim when an S was about to appear down 
the pathway. The victim then lay on the ground in a curled up position 
about two feet off the walkway, moaning loudly and realistically. He did 
not make eye contact nor talk to any S coming along the pathway. 

In the intervention conditions, the victim's performance was identical. 
As the S came into view, the bystander-C ; Who was about 50 yards down 
the path, started his walk towards the victim from a direction opposite to 
the approaching S. The C looked at the victim, and then turned to the S 
and asked the following question: “Do you think we should do something?” 
The C made no attempt to help or talk to the victim nor held any 
conversation that might influence the S's behavior. (A question that often 
was asked by the S was whether the C knew the victim. The C's answer 
was always “no.”) In all conditions, the S’s verbal responses or actions 
were recorded. 
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Before Ss left the scene, the C attempted to debrief them. Except for Ss 
who would not stop or talk to C, all Ss were fully informed of the 
background, purpose, and experimental nature of the study. No adverse 
reaction of any kind occurred. 


C. REsULTS 


The main behavioral characteristic of interest was that of Ss aiding or 
assisting the victim. If within a reasonable time period the S tried to help 
the victim by touching him or asking him if he was all right (usually within 
two minutes), the S was recorded as helping the victim. Ss who did not 
help continued on their walk after a brief pause of usually about 30 secs. 
No nonhelp Ss who resumed their walk later reported the victim and his dis- 
tress to any authority. 

Seventy-five percent of the Ss helped in the bystander-C conditions, 
while only 16.796 helped when the S or Ss were alone with the victim, 
nonintervention conditions. When a two-way x? was used to analyze the 
two conditions, nonintervention and bystander-intervention, a significant 
difference was found [x^(1) = 31.96, p < .001]. Combining both interven- 
tion conditions, no significant difference was found between the help or 
intervention of single individuals (39%) and that of groups of two or more 
persons (53%) who walked by the emergency location [Х2(1) = 1.2, п.5.]. 
The interaction between the intervention conditions and the number of 
bystanders also proved to be not significant [x2(1) = 2.01, n.s.]. 

The mean number of people comprising each of the group subject-sets 
did not differ significantly: no intervention condition — 2.4 (help — 2.5, 
nonhelp — 2.3); intervention condition — 2.5 (help = 2.7, nonhelp = 2.0). 


D. DISCUSSION 


The data collected clearly indicated that when a bystander intervened in 
an emergency situation by asking, *Do you think we should do some- 
thing?" the probability that the victim would receive assistance by others 
was increased by 450%. 

Such minimal concern shown by one bystander, a stranger to both the 
victim and other bystanders, greatly increased the social aspects of the 
situation, thus pressuring the other bystanders to conform to the generally 
accepted norm of helping a victim in distress. As suggested by Latané and 
Darley (5), the seriousness of the situation can hardly be ignored when 
another bystander calls one's attention to it verbally. But it seems probable 
that the greatest influence may have been due to the concerned bystander’s 
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presence and words. The word “we” automatically implies that the by- 
stander is now directly and personally involved in the emergency situation. 

Secondly, the words “do something" imply that the bystander is capable 
of providing some form of assistance, although the particular choice of 
helping behavior may not have been decided upon yet. Thirdly, the by- 
stander is not alone in this ambiguous situation—he has a co-helper who 
will share any adverse effects if such a choice to help was unwise, or at 
least be a witness to his Samaritan intentions should legal entanglements 
ensue from his involvement. And, finally, the presence of the concerned 
bystander puts pressure on the other bystanders to save face by acting in 
the socially acceptable manner: i.e., to help others in distress. It is unlikely 
that all these thoughts occur to a bystander when witnessing a victim in 
distress, but to the extent that any such doubts are removed, he will feel 
freer to give his assistance. 

In the present experiment, when the bystander-C intervened with the 
question, the probability of the victim being helped was almost identical 
whether the question was addressed to a single person or to a group of two 
or more bystanders. This suggests that the next step in a group decision 
whether to assist or not depends on the first response by a second bystand- 
er. If his response is negative, no help is granted the victim, even by other 
bystanders, heretofore silent. On the basis of the 7296 positive responses 
given in the intervention group-condition, the probability that a similar 
question arose in the nonintervention group situation would be (.33/.72) 
4796. 

Another aspect of the present study which differs from most of the 
previous research is that the Ss in groups were probably friends of one 
another (they were walking together) In Experiment 2 by Latané and 
Darley (5), they found that groups composed of two friends did not differ 
from that of a single person. These results are similar to those of the 
present experiment in the bystander-C intervention conditions (alone 7896 
vs. group 7596). However, it does not account for the difference between 
the alone and group conditions in the nonintervention condition (alone 096 
vs. group 33%). 

In the nonintervention condition, no single S gave assistance, while 
one-third of the groups did. This is very surprising in light of past research 
which showed single Ss more likely to help. These contradictory results 
may be due to the particular environmental conditions of the present 
experiment. First, a person walking alone along a pathway in a large park 
even in broad daylight, may be more fearful than in a more closed and 
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normal environment: e.g.; home, school, crowded street, etc. Secondly, 
since no one else was in sight (even the victim did not look at him) and no 
one else even knew that the bystander had observed the victim, the 
responsibility for acting based on social influence from others was nonexis- 
tent. Perhaps it is very easy not to help another when there is no one 
around who will condemn us for not doing so. 

Thirdly, there was no obvious way to get assistance easily. No E, 
policeman, phone, etc. was within sight. A phone booth one half block 
away was the nearest objective source of help. Thus, any decision to help 
must come from internal ethical codes and also had to involve some degree 
of personal commitment to undertake an, as yet, unclear mode of helping 
behavior. This may have been too great a burden for anyone to accept. 
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SUMMARY 


This observational study was conducted to examine the effects of model- 
ing on donations in natural settings. Multiple male (n = 54) and female 
(n — 49) models were used and were selected from among the sample of 
adult male (п = 389) and female (n = 297) Dutch Ss. Donations to street 
organ grinders in Amsterdam were studied. The modeling effect was found 
and was particularly strong for male models. Male Ss observing female 
models showed no increase in donating. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The importance of modeling as a factor increasing the likelihood of 
helping behavior and donating has been demonstrated in numerous recent 
studies. However, the relationship between modeling and helping is not a 
simple one. The presence of a helping model increased the likelihood of 
strangers stopping to help a woman fix a flat tire, and in a second related 
study donations were more common after observing a donating model (2). 
Increased prosocial responses from children exposed to "helpful" models 
have been reported (4, 9). Helping models have been shown, for example, 
to facilitate returning "lost wallets" (5) and retrieving dropped papers (11). 
In contrast, *nonreactive" bystanders have been shown to inhibit helping 


, and intervention (7, 10). Symbolic models portrayed by monuments and 


memorials were effective in eliciting increased helping under some condi- 
tions (8). 
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Most of these studies examined the impact of observing a model by 
altering the interaction patterns that normally would occur in that situa- 
tion. That is, either the model was an experimental stooge who made 
repeated appearances, or the setting was experimentally created or altered. 
The current study was an observational study designed to assess the effects 
of modeling and sex. In addition, most studies have employed only one 
accomplice as the model or only one or two different recipients. In some 
cases, this has led to “category confounding,” “where only one sample from 
a population of possible samples is used to define a category of treatment 
factors" (6). For example, Bryan and Test (2) examined the effect of race of 
the recipient on donations. They employed one white and one black “Sal- 
vation Army" solicitor, thus confounding race with the other individual 
characteristics of those two particular solicitors. In the observational study 
reported here, we employed numerous models and multiple solicitors to 
avoid category confounding. 

The relationship between the sex of the helping model and the sex of the 
helping S is not clear from previous studies which have examined the 
impact of modeling using either a male or a female model. We examined 
the impact of modeling on donating in the same natural setting for same 
sex and cross sex pairs of Ss and models. Bickman (1) reported more 
helping of cross sex Es than of same sex Es. However, Gruder and Cook 
(3) found no evidence for opposite sex facilitation of helping. Neither study 
examined the interaction between sex of the S and sex of the model on 
subsequent helping behavior. 


B. METHOD 


l. Overview 


We examined the pattern of donating to Amsterdam street organ grind- 
ers who typically solicit contributions from all passersby. Since a sizable 
proportion of those solicited did donate, we were able to assess the impact 
of these “donating models” on the next passerby (either male or female) 
who Just witnessed this donation. Thus our “models” were selected through 
their own actions (donating) and represent a good cross section of potential 


donors, both male and female. 
2. Procedure 


An observer was stationed unobtrusively (appeared to be sightseeing, 
window shopping, etc.) in a Position to observe all pedestrian traffic and 
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the activities of the solicitor—organ grinder—who was unaware of the 
observations. No attempt was made to control the rate or density of 
pedestrian traffic. The soliciting, modeling, and donating were observed in 
their natural setting with interaction patterns that would normally take 
place in this Amsterdam setting. As an individual approached the solicitor, 
the observer recorded the sex of the pedestrian and whether a donation was 
made. Simple coding was used with “m” and "f" representing males and 
females who did not donate; while “М” and “F” represented males and 
females who did donate. Using this simple system we found that for the 
small proportion of cases where two observers were used simultaneously 
(п = 50) interjudge reliability was .98. If an S donated, then that same S 
was considered a “model” for the next S passing by who was thus in a 
“model present" condition. Ss following a nondonating S were considered 
to be in the “no model" condition. The sequence of Ss was determined by 
the order in which they reached the position of the solicitor (who was 
mobile). Those 5s who appeared to be together were considered separately: 
if one of a pair or group donated, then the others were thus in the *model 
present" condition. Trials were observed on several nonconsecutive after- 
noons. Observations were made only when it was not raining. Data re- 
ported in this study were obtained using four different male solicitors 
(organ grinders) who each had staked out his own "territory" in the 
Amsterdam area. 


3. Subjects 


No attempts were made to interfere with or make contact with any of the 
686 Ss. This, of course, means that we have no specific additional informa- 
tion about the background of our Ss. Once an observation period began, all 
passersby who actually walked past the solicitor were included as Ss. 
Those who crossed streets, walked behind the street organ, or in other 
ways avoided passing by the solicitor were not included. Our sample thus 
included 389 males and 297 females—all adults (a small sample of children 
were excluded) who passed the solicitor during the observation period. On 
the basis of dress and visible “props” being carried, this sample included 
primarily businessmen, workers, shoppers, students, and some tourists. 
Observations were made in November and December (1974), a period of 
relatively low tourist traffic. We thus assume that the vast majority of Ss in 
these business districts were Dutch, involved in their normal daily proce- 


dures. 
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C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The overall rate of donating was determined by including our subsample 
of Ss who followed models donating. We cannot be certain that an S in the 
model present condition actually observed the model who donated just 
before him; this would tend to depress the effect of modeling. It is also 
possible that some Ss in the *no model" condition had indeed witnessed a 
donating model as they approached the solicitor, but we are certain that 
the S immediately preceding did not donate, thus serving as a nondonating 
model. The proportion of 5s who donated when no model preceded them 
was slightly lower than the overall donation rates for male and female Ss 
which were nearly identical (see Table 1). 

The potential modeling effect was very strong. Whereas 12.2% of Ss 
without models donated, 31% of Ss in the model present condition donated 
(x? = 24.33, df = 1, p < .001). 

A lower proportion of the males in the no model condition donated than 
did the males in the model present condition. The increase in donating 
between female Ss in the no model and model present conditions was 
somewhat larger. 

Male models clearly were more effective than females. As can be seen in 
Table 1, 40.7% of Ss following a male model donated compared with only 
20.4% of Ss following a female model (x? = 4.92, df = 1, p < .05). In other 
words, both male and female models increased the rate of subsequent 
donations over the no model rate, with male models eliciting a more 
dramatic increase. 

The proportions of females donating after observing male and female 
models were not significantly different (x? = .08, df = 1, p = .80). For 
male Ss, observation of male models produced the highest donation rates. 


TABLE 1 
PROPORTION OF MALE AND FEMALE SUBJECTS DONATING WITH AND 
WITHOUT MALE AND FEMALE MODELS 


Subjects 
ru Males Females Total 

Condition n % n 96 n 96 
No model 340 12.6* 243 11.58 583 12,28 
Model 49 28.654 54 33.35 103 Sr 

Male model 24 45.8° 30 36, 7b 54 40.7% 

Female model 25 12.0* 24 29.254 49 20.4% 
Total 389 14.7 297 15.5 686 15.0 


Note: Cell percentages with different superscripts are significantly different at the .05 level 
or better (chi square). 
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Tn contrast, and contrary to previous findings оп the effects of modeling on 
helping, males observing female models showed no increase in the rate of 
donating behavior (y? = 5.19, df = 1, p < .05). We have general support 
for the positive impact of observing helpful models; but it becomes appar- 
ent that there is an important interaction between the sex of the donor and 
the sex of the observed model. 

It is possible that the failure to find a positive effect for female models 
with male Ss is due to and limited by the cultural definitions of the role of 
women held by Dutch men. A cultural interpretation of what is appropri- 
ate role related behavior may also explain why male models were not more 
effective in eliciting donations from female Ss as well. 

Our data are reports of donation rates. It would be of interest to examine 
the amount of the donation as a function of S sex and model sex. It is 
possible that the magnitude of response would not follow the same pattern 
as the rate of response. In addition, there were eight trials in which 
children donated to the organ grinder, six of which were followed by adults 
who donated. Whether this is a valid indicator of the strength of a child 
model for adults should be considered in subsequent work. 
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SUMMARY 


Previous studies of the ideological and demographic characteristics of 
environmentalists have used attitude measures to distinguish persons with 
a pro-ecology orientation. Concerns about attitude-behavior correspon- 
dence, however, have provoked criticism that such ideological and demo- 
graphic profiles may have little meaning for predicting variation in behav- 
ioral commitment to protecting and enhancing environmental quality. In 
order to examine this issue a survey including measures of sociopolitical 
ideology and a variety of demographic attributes was administered to 
residents of a medium-sized New England town. Later, a subsample of 44 
men and women was given the opportunity to participate in a series of 
ecology projects carried out over a five month period. Results indicated 
that Ss exhibiting high participation were more liberal in their social, 
economic, and religious philosophies, better educated, and higher in occu- 
pational status; the same pattern of attributes previously linked to attitudi- 
nal concern about ecological issues. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Considerable research indicates that attitudinal concern about ecology 
issues is confined to a reasonably select subset of the general public. 
Environmentally concerned individuals tend to be predominantly white (4), 
younger (15), more highly educated (2, 15), higher in socioeconomic status 
(3, 9, 10, 14), and more liberal in their sociopolitical orientation (15) than 
their less concerned counterparts. Such findings have been considered 
intriguing for a number of reasons. The data not only provide a socio- 
psychological profile of the environmentalist but also indicate the apparent 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on January 25, 1977, and 
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inability of the ecology movement to attract a diverse constituency cutting 
across social class, ethnic, age, and economic divisions within the society. 
The narrowness of this base of public support may have contributed to the 
frequently noted decline in the potency of environmental protection efforts 
during the last five years (e.g., 5). 

Despite the consistency with which these findings have emerged, some 
investigators have questioned their meaning as a result of the uniform 
reliance on attitude data in research on public response to environmental 
problems. For example, Endo and Nielsen (6), citing the low correlations 
that have often characterized studies examining the relationship between 
attitudes and behavior, argue that greater attention should be focused on 
the correlates and determinants of environmentally relevant behaviors as 
opposed to the correlates and determinants of environmental attitudes. In 
the present context, the implication of such an argument is that while 
sociopolitical and demographic variables are associated with the verbal 
expression of concern about ecology issues, these variables may be unre- 
lated to broad configurations of environmentally relevant actions. The 
present study was designed to examine this issue. Specifically, variation on 
measures of sociopolitical ideology and a number of demographic attributes 
were compared to variation in the degree of actual participation in a series 
of environmentally oriented activities. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


The initial data were collected by means of a survey administered to 
residents of a medium-sized New England town. The 91 respondents 
represented 87% of the total number of Ss designated by the initial random 
sample. A subsample of 50 Ss was selected on a random basis in order to 
reduce the 5 pool to a size consistent with our capabilities for conducting 
the behavioral follow-up part of the project. Some attrition occurred be- 
cause of the three month interval between the completion of the survey and 
the first follow-up contact: four persons could not be reached because they 
had moved out of the area in the interim, one person was dropped because 
she was on vacation for the entire summer, and another was not included 
because he was in the process of moving which made it impossible to 
obtain the full range of behavioral data from him. The final S pool, then, 
included 25 males and 19 females for a total of 44 Ss. 
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| 2. Procedure 


a. The Survey Data. Four measures designed to reveal aspects of the 
respondents' sociopolitical ideology were included in the survey: (a) Self- 
reported political liberalism—a one-item measure on which the respondent 
indicated his or her general political orientation as "conservative," 
"middle-of-the-road," or “liberal” with higher scores assigned to the more 
liberal orientation. (b) Patriotic conservatism—a five-item Likert scale 

+ focusing on such questions as requiring the Pledge of Allegiance in school, 
unquestioning support of national policy, and the degree to which social 
critics were perceived as troublemakers. A high score reflects consistent 
endorsement of these views. (c) Socialism—a five-item Likert scale with 
high scores indicating support for a socialist economic philosophy. (d) 
Religiosity—a five-item Likert scale addressing the degree of involvement 
with religious teachings and prayer, as well as beliefs in the infallibility of 
the Bible. A high score reflects intense commitment to fundamentalist 

"'* religious beliefs and practices. All four multi-item scales exhibited satisfac- 
tory levels of internal consistency with Scott's homogeneity ratio (13) 2.27. 

In addition, single-item measures of the respondent's level of formal 
education, age, and occupational status were also incorporated into the 
questionnaire. The occupational status scores were derived by averaging 
the scores assigned each S by two independent judges using Warner's 
revised scale for rating occupations (16) with high scores indicating high 
occupational status. 

"3 b. The Behavioral Data. Starting three months after the survey data 
had been collected, the Ss were visited three times during the following five 
month period and offered opportunities to participate in a variety of 
organized ecology projects. First, a confederate (C) solicited signatures on 
three different ecology petitions described below. He had prepared for his 
task by learning a standardized script specifying how to approach the Ss, 
practicing the approach through role playing procedures designed to antici- 
pate potential questions and develop a uniform set of responses, and 
completing 10 practice interviews with persons in a neighboring town not 
included in the present study. He was given a randomized list of names 
and addresses but no information about Ss’ reponses to the initial survey. 
Approximately six weeks later, a second C visited the Ss with a request for 


! Interjudge reliability was quite satisfactory with a correlation of .94 between the occupa- 
tional status scores assigned independently by the two judges. 
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help in a roadside litter pick-up project. After another eight week interval, 
a third C approached the Ss, soliciting their participation in a recycling 
program. The order in which Ss were seen was varied for each C so that a 
given S would not be uniformly approached early or late with respect to all 
three activities. The same type of training and blinding procedures were 
used for the second and third C as for the first. 

Each of the three Cs claimed to be a member of an environmental 
protection organization comprised of local citizens. This pretext was neces- 
sary to provide a credible cover story which would minimize the likelihood 
of suspicion about being contacted repeatedly regarding the petitioning, 
litter pick-up, and recycling projects. None of the Ss expressed any suspi- 
cions about the legitimacy of the organization nor did any Ss question 
whether the Cs were associated with the survey that they had taken 
previously.? 

The petition campaign involved three petitions which were brought door 
to door by the first of the trained Cs and always presented in the following 
order: (a) a petition opposing oil drilling off the New England coast, (b) a 
petition opposing construction of nuclear power plants, (c) a petition pro- 
posing more stringent enforcement of laws prohibiting the removal of air 
pollution devices from automobile exhaust systems. Each petition was 
unsigned when presented to any given S in order to control for any 
differential sensitivity to conformity pressures resulting from previous ac- 
cumulation of names. All 5s received the rehearsed explanation of the 
rationale for each petition and were told that the petitions would be sent to 
the congressman for the district. Regardless of whether or not they signed 
the petitions, all were asked if they would circulate fresh petitions to family 
or friends who might be interested in signing them and to return the 
circulated petitions in a stamped preaddressed envelope which was pro- 
vided. Petitioning behavior was scored 0-4: one point for each petition 


2 With respect to the ethical implications of these deceptions, it should be noted that all 
promises made to the Ss were fulfilled: signed petitions were forwarded to the specified 
congressman, roadside litter pick-ups were conducted, and the refuse was collected on a 
weekly basis and delivered to the local recycling center. When the recycling project was 
terminated, each 5 was contacted personally. It was explained that because of time commit- 
ments and financial constraints, the recycling program could not be continued. In general, Ss 
indicated that they regretted that the program had to be concluded but were appreciative that 
the time and effort required made the program difficult to manage on a volunteer basis. Thus 
while the Ss were never informed about the full nature of the study for fear of undermining 
their future responsiveness to environmental organizations, pains were taken to insure that al 
Ss were treated with dignity and that all our promises regarding particular environmental 
programs were kept. 
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signed and one point for returning circulated petitions with at least one 
signature. 

The roadside litter pick-up project began six weeks after the petition 
campaign was completed. Ss who agreed to participate in the project when 
approached by a second С were reached within a week by phone and given 
a choice of three different work times. Behavioral participation was scored 
as follows: Ss received a score of 0 if .ncy vefused to participate when first 
contacted or if they agreed to participate but did not show up on one of the 
three specified dates, 1 if they agreed to participate and did so, and 2 if 
they not only participated themselves but also recruited at least one other 
person to participate as the C had explicitly encouraged each of them to do. 

Approximately eight weeks later, Ss were contacted again by a third C. 
They were asked if they were willing to take part in arecycling program in 
which they would bundle their papers, remove metal rings from their 
bottles, and put the recyclable material outside where it could be picked up 
- on a regular weekly route. Papers and bottles were then picked up every 

week for eight weeks and delivered to a local recycling facility. An S 
received a score of 0 for refusing to participate in the program and a score 
of 1 for each of the eight weeks he or she put out materials for recycling. 
Recycling behavior scores, then, could vary from 0-8 with higher scores 
reflecting greater participation in the recycling program. 
These three behavioral measures differed considerably from one another 
with respect to the amount of time, physical activity, and public disclosure 
“з required, as well as in terms of the contexts in which the various actions ^ 
were performed. Petition signing demanded the least time and physical 
effort, but also a willingness to have one's name associated with the 
environmental issues referenced. Participation in the litter pick-up cam- 
paign, on the other hand, was a relatively anonymous activity but one 
which required a willingness to spend one or two hours on the rather dirty 
task of picking up beer cans, broken glass, and other Assorted roadside 
garbage while enduring the puzzled glances of passing motorists. Although 
b the recycling program allowed even greater anonymity and involved only 
moderate physical exertion, the weekly pick-up schedule demanded that 
the Ss assume a continuing responsibility over a longer period of time than 
that exacted by either of the other two projects. The activities, then, 
represent relatively independent action samples which, when joined to- 
gether, provide the contours of the universe of environmentally relevant 
behaviors. Ss’ z scores on each of the three measures were computed and 
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summed to yield a more comprehensive behavioral index—an index appro- 
priate for examining the strength of the relationships between environmen- 
tally oriented actions and the variables assessed in the survey. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The intercorrelations among scores on the measures of sociopolitical 
ideology, demographic characteristics, and the index of environmentally 
relevant behaviors are presented in Table 1. Examination of the data 
presented in Table 1 reveals several interesting patterns of relationships. 
First, scores on the two standard indices of socioeconomic status assessed 
in the survey (education and occupational status) are correlated in the 
theoretically expected manner (r — -63, p < .001). Second, the complemen- 
tarity of three measures of sociopolitical ideology (Self-reported Liberalism, 
Patriotic conservatism, and Religiosity) is indicated by the magnitude of 
the intercorrelations among these scales (mean r = .50, p < .001). Third, 
the lower correlations observed between scores on each of these three 
measures and scores on the Socialism scale (mean r = .14, p > .10) are 
consistent with previous findings indicating the independence of liberal 
attitudes focusing on economic and noneconomic issues (e.g., 1). Fourth, 
although age is negatively related to both economic and noneconomic 
liberalism, significant correlations between Socioeconomic status and 
liberalism occur only outside the domain of economic issues—findings 
Which again are congruent with the results of previous studies (11). In 
general, then, the pattern of relationships observed is consistent with past 
research on the linkages among these variables thereby contributing to the 
construct validity of the measures. In terms of the confronting problem for 
the present study, inspection of the data reported in the top row of Table 1 
reveals that persons who engaged in the ecologically oriented activities 
were more liberal in their social, economic, and religious philosophies, 
better educated, and higher in occupational status. These findings have 
meaning for attitude-behavior research as well as for environmental ac- 
tivism. 

The relationship between attitude and action has been an enduring 
problem for social psychology which has led researchers to examine the 
conditions under which consistency and inconsistency obtain. In particular, 
recent theory and research in this area have stressed that consistency 
demands the creation of а logically appropriate match between the content 
of the attitude measured and the content of the behavioral criterion em- 
ployed. In this context, two propositions have been supported in recent 
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research. First, measures assessing attitudes toward a highly specific object 
or behavior will predict highly specific behaviors: i.e., behavioral respon- 
sivenes? to that particular object or the likelihood that the individual will 
engage in the behavior specified (8, 18). Second, when the attitude object is 
a general or comprehensive one, attitude-behavior correspondence will be 
enhanced if multiple behavioral observations are incorporated into the 
criterion measure so as to obtain an adequate sample of the universe of 
action implications relevant to the attitude (7, 17). The present data tend 
further to support and extend these arguments. That is, the data presented 
in the top row of Table 1 indicate that attitudes reflecting general 
sociopolitical ideologies can predict broad action patterns even though the 
sets of actions sampled in the behavior domain are not directly specified 
within the content of the attitude scales.? One possible explanation for such 
linkages has been suggested by Heberlein and Black (8) who argue for a 
hierarchical model in which general attitudes are a cause of specific at- 
titudes which, in turn, exert more direct influence on shaping the form and 
substance of behavior. Although testing such a model is complicated by its 
atemporal character and the likelihood of reciprocal causality (12), 
sufficient methodological ingenuity might circumvent these problems in 
future research. 

With respect to the realization of an environmental movement with 
widespread public appeal, the present data are less optimistic. The findings 
indicate that behavioral concern about environmental deterioration is 
localized among a relatively select group of people rather than reflecting 
universal sensitivity to ecological problems among the general public. Tog- 
nacci et al. argued in 1972 that if the *ecology movement is to increase its 
impact on public policy, it might do well to attend to means of demonstrat- 
ing to conservatively oriented individuals, to the old, to the poor, and to 
the less-well-educated that environmental issues are relevant to their lives" 
(15, p. 85). The present results suggest not only that the narrow base of 
public support remains four years later, but also that these sociopolitical 

* As would be expected from the propositions discussed above, these general ideological 
attitudes exhibit stronger correlations with the overall behavioral index than with any of the 
three separate, more behaviorally specific component measures comprising the index. For 
example, Self-reported liberalism correlated at .27 (ns), .33 (р < .05), and .08 (ns) with 
petition signing, litter pick-up, and recycling participation, respectively. The corresponding 
correlations were —.41 (р < .01), —.40 (p < .01), and —.16 (ns) for Patriotic conservativism; 
-49 (p < .01), .22 (ns) and .16 (ns) for Socialism; and —.27 (ns), —.35 (р < .05), and —.20 (ns) 
for Religiosity. Thus, the magnitude of the average correlation between the ideological 


measures and each of the three behavioral measures was .26 (ns) as compared to an average 


оор of .41 (p < .01) between the same ideological measures and the overall behavioral 
index. 
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and demographic variables have meaning for broad configurations of 
proenvironment behaviors as well as for attitudes. 


17. 


18. 
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NORM VIOLATIONS, SEX, AND THE 
“BLANK STARE"* 


University of Missouri-Kansas City 
BRENDA J. SMITH, FONDA SANFORD, AND MORTON GOLDMAN! 


SUMMARY 


Thirty-two students (16 females and 16 males) studying at four Midwest- 
ern university libraries were stared at for 15 minutes by female and male 
confederates (Cs). An equal number of students served as controls. The 
results indicated that female Ss departed sooner and with greater frequency 
than did male Ss, particularly when the starer was a male. In addition, 
male Ss returned the stare more frequently than did female Ss, especially 
when the starer was a female. The implications of the results were dis- 
cussed in terms of role theory and interpersonal attraction. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Interpersonal staring may be defined as a visual gaze between two 
individuals which is established and maintained for an uncomfortable 
length of time. Whereas glancing may be for a short duration and of 
possibly an inquisitive or positive nature, staring behavior consists of a 
persistent nonaverted gaze focused on a specific person. This stare can be 
expressionless, obtrusive and blatant, and communicate little or no positive 
affect. This type of staring behavior will be referred to as the “blank stare.” 

Previous studies examining the responses produced when individuals are 
stared at have reported a variety of reactions, such as hostility, flight, and 
the avoidance of invading personal space. 

Middlebrook (10) suggests that stares have been used to indicate an- 
noyance or ill feelings toward another person or animal, and may serve to 
indicate aggressive intent. She also suggests that the amount of eye contact 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on March 8, 1977, and 
given special consideration in accordance with our policy for field research. Copyright, 1977, 
by The Journal Press. 2 

! Requests for reprints should be sent to the third author at the address shown at the end of 
this article. 
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may be related to the amount of psychological contact between individuals. 
However, while wanting to be in contact with others, there may still be the 
desire to retain privacy and separateness. Too much eye contact or staring 
for too long a period may have the effect of invading one's privacy, thereby 
being aversive. Some support for these suggestions was obtained in a study 
by Exline (3). He found that monkeys reacted very aggressively when 
stared at by a human Е. 


That staring behavior can lead to a flight response received confirmation 
from a series of field experiments by Ellsworth, Carlsmith, and Henson (2). 
Drivers stopping at a red light were stared at by Cs who either pulled up 
alongside on a motorscooter or who were standing nearby on the curb. 
When the traffic light turned green, the motorists crossed the intersection 
significantly more quickly when they were stared at than did a control 
group where staring did not occur. 


Staring behavior may also be a variable affecting the extent to which an 
individual will invade the personal space of another. Buchanan, Goldman, 
and Juhnke (1), in a series of studies carried out in an elevator, had Cs vary 
their degree of eye contact directed toward the Ss who were riding the 
elevator. In general, the Cs had their space violated to a lesser extent when 
they stared at oncoming passengers entering the elevator than when the Cs 
either diverted their glances or minimized the possibility of eye contact. 


The responses to staring behavior appear to have some properties in 
common with the responses to the invasion of personal space. As in the 
case of personal space, where it has been observed that there exists an 
appropriate normative distance to stand when in the presence of other 
individuals (7), there also appears to be an appropriate normative amount 
of time that one should look at others, and a prolonged stare violates these 
expectations. One of the reactions to the invasion of personal space has 
been shown to be flight (11); a similar response would be anticipated to 
prolonged staring. 


While the reactions of males and females to prolonged staring behavior 
have not been examined, the amount of eye contact under a variety of 
circumstances has been shown to vary across sex (4, 9). It might also be 
anticipated that the reactions to staring behavior would also be different 
for males and females. The current study was designed to assess the 
differential responses of members of both sexes when male and female Cs 
direct “blank stares” toward them in a naturalistic setting. 
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B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Sixteen females and 16 males who were seated alone at tables in four 
Midwestern university libraries served as Ss. The estimated average age 
was 21, all but one being Caucasian. A comparable number of individuals 
served as control Ss. 


2. Confederate Starers 


Two females and three males served as C starers. All were Caucasian 
with an age range of 22 to 28 years. The Cs were within height and weight 
norms for their age and sex, and all wore casual apparel in keeping with 
collegiate norms. 


3. Experimental Design 


A 2 « 2 factorial design was used, where sex of the starer Cs was crossed 
with the sex of the staree Ss. There were eight Ss in each of the four cells. 
Each female C stared at four female and four male Ss. Two of the male Cs 
stared at three female and three male Ss, each; and the third male C stared 
at two female and two male Ss. No significant differences were found on 
the dependent variable measures between the two female C starers, or 
among the three male starers. The data collected for the two female starers 
were grouped together as were the data for the three male starers. 


4. Procedure 


The C starer, followed closely but not obviously by another E who 
served as the recorder, entered the library between the hours of 9:00 a.m. 
and 5:00 p.m., Monday through Friday, at least 30 minutes prior to the 
starting time for classes, assuring that student departure was not a function 
of class commitment. Upon locating two individual female or male $$ each 
seated alone on the same side of a table about six feet apart with two or 
three unoccupied chairs located on the opposite side of the table, the C 
starer and recorder seated themselves within a four to six foot diagonal 
from both Ss. One of the Ss was designated as the staree and the other 
served as the control. The recorder placed himself in clear view of the 
experimental episode and the starer made her/his presence obvious by 
noisily placing a book and notebook upon the table. After arranging the 
book, the C starer positioned her/his body in direct line with the experi- 
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mental S, rested her/his arms upon the table, and commenced the “blank 
stare" focused at the experimental S for 15 minutes, or until the S de- 
parted. Starers were instructed to remain silent and expressionless regard- 
less of any attempts by the S to establish communication. 

The recorder activated a stopwatch, noted the number of attempts by 
the staree to establish eye contact with the starer during the interval, and 
observed if the Ss departed and if so, at what duration of time. 

A debriefing followed the end of the experimental period. The attempt 
was made to alleviate anxiety or ill feeling by informing the Ss that a 
psychological study was being conducted to examine the effects of staring. 
They were assured that they were selected simply because they were seated 
alone, and that they were not unique or different in any way from other 
students using the library. 


C. RESULTS 


The upper half of Table 1 presents the mean time of departure for the 
female and male starees when the C starers were females and males, 
respectively. The 2 x 2 analysis of variance test showed that the female Ss 
stayed for a significantly shorter period of time than did the male Ss 
[F(1,28) = 3.608, ф = .07] The interaction factor was also significant 
[F(1,28) = 3.608, p = .07], indicating that when males were the starers, 
female Ss stayed for a shorter time and male Ss stayed for a longer time; 
but when females were the starers, female and male Ss stayed for the same 
amount of time. Although Ss stayed for shorter periods of time when the 
starers were males rather than females, the results were not significant 
(F «1. 

The lower half of Table 1 shows the mean number of eye contacts made 
by the male and female Ss toward the male and female Cs. The results 
TABLE 1 
MEAN MALE AND FEMALE STAREE SuBjECTS DEPARTURE TIME (MINUTES) 


AND NUMBER OF EYE CONTACTS FOR MALE AND 
FEMALE STARER CONFEDERATES 


Staree subjects 
Starer confederates Male у Female 
Mean departure time 
Male 14.38 7.75 
Female 11.38 11.38 
Mean number of eye contacts 
Male 2-1 Н 


Female 2.5 
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from the 2 X 2 analysis of variance test of these data indicated that fewer 
glances were given the Cs by the female Ss than by the male Ss [F(1,28) = 
4.77, p < .05], and that Ss glanced at the female Cs significantly more 
frequently than at the male Cs [F(1,28) = 7.12, p < .05]. The interaction 
factor was not significant. 

Results obtained also showed that when Ss were stared at, they tended 
to resort to flight behavior. For the experimental sample, 41% left before 
the end of the 15 minute “blank stare” interval, while none of the control 
Ss departed [Х (1) = 16.31, p < .001]. Fifty-six percent of the females and 
25% of the males in the experimental sample left [X?(1) = 3.24, p < .08]. 
The results also showed that the departure of male and female Ss were 
differentially affected by the sex of the starer. When males were the starers, 
75926 of the female starers and 14% of the male starees left (Fisher's exact 
test, p < .05). When females were the starers, 38% of the females left and 
exactly the same amount, 38%, of the males starees, left. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The results obtained above can be explained by theories of role expecta- 
tions of male and female power relationships and by theories of interper- 
sonal attraction. In most Western cultures males and females frequently 
receive highly differentiated socialization. When females are confronted 
with an individual who violates socially accepted norms of behavior, the 
conditioned response reinforced by her social structure and upbringing 
tends to be one which might be best characterized by passivity, avoidance, 
and withdrawal, particularly if the norm violator is a male (5). On the 
other hand, males generally tend to approach a violator of socially appro- 
priate behavior with a demeanor personified by assertion, confrontation, 
and aggression, role behaviors which may have been systematically rein- 
forced and internalized (5). 

An alternative explanation for the results is also possible. Research on 
interpersonal attraction conducted by Fugita (6) demonstrates that given 
positive affect, the receiver of staring behavior would generally react 
' favorably to an individual starer. The present study was unique in that the 
“blank stare" did not provide the individual whom the stare was focused 
upon any information as to the intention of the starer. It would follow that 
given a situation in which facial expressions are absent or expressions 
presented are neutral, male and female Ss might display distinctively 
different reactions. Females, as Hoffman (8) has indicated, may experience 
higher concern and desire for social approval than do most males; there- 
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fore, it is conceivable that they would interpret a blank stare as being more 
critical or evaluative and would avoid such a stare more than would males. 
In contrast, males demonstrated more curiosity and interest and less overt 
intimidation from the *blank stare" for both male and female Cs, but 
particularly with female- starers. Males consistently maintained frequent 
eye contact with the starer in a manner which seemed best explicated as 
one of perplexity and intrigue. The female Cs reported that they felt the 
males found the "blank stare" a novelty, one which conveyed a sort of 
challenge. In fact many males did frequently attempt to break the female 
starer's fixed expression by smiling, speaking, and other overtures; this was 
not the case for the female Ss, who tended to reduce contact and retreat 
when the starers were males or females. Apparently males viewed the stare 
less in evaluative terms and more in interpersonal terms. 

Different behaviors of males and females occur on the nonverbal, as well 
as verbal, levels. If equality between the sexes is to be achieved, attention 
needs to be given to responses on both of these levels. Indeed, differential 
responses on the nonverbal level may be more difficult to alter because of 
their nonconscious nature. 

It should, of course, be observed that the current study was carried out 
in Kansas City. In other parts of the country or in other cultures (e.g., 
oriental) staring behavior might produce quite different results. 
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THE CATEGORY-CONFOUND: A DESIGN ERROR*! 
Lehigh University 


-EDWIN J. Kay AND MARTIN L. RICHTER 


SUMMARY 


An experimental design problem, found to be frequent in some of the 
social psychology literature, occurs when only one sample from a popula- 
tion of possible samples is used to define a category of treatment factors. 
An example would be using one man and one woman as Es to test the 
effect of sex of E. This error, called the category-confound, leads to an 
inability to generalize treatment effects beyond the particular sample cho- 
sen, and to an inability to perform the appropriate significance tests. 
Several examples are discussed in detail, and the frequency of occurrence 
of this error in two recent journals in social psychology are surveyed. In 
most cases the category-confound can be dispelled simply by taking an 
adequately large sample from the population. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this article is twofold: (a) to sensitize researchers to a 
commonly committed experimental design error and to the extent of its 
occurrence; (b) to show how in most cases this design error can be readily 
avoided. We do not present a thorough review of where and how often this 
design error occurs. The purpose of the literature review is merely to show 
that the error is currently committed, and to provide examples of some of 
the variables that lend themselves to the commission of this error. Al- 
though not intended to be a reference work on statistical methods, this 
article also points out the appropriate experimental method to remove the 
design error, the design principle involved, and sources containing the 
appropriate statistical methods to use with these improved designs. 

Experiments with this error could lead to incorrect inferences; if it can be 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on July 2, 1976. 
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corrected easily we advocate that correction, Thus we do not provide case 
histories where this design error has resulted in bad inferences. This short 
article is intended primarily for researchers, inexpert in statistics, who may 
be unaware of an easy solution to such a problem. 


B. THE NATURE OF THE CATEGORY-CONFOUND 


Two research collaborators, one male and one female, wished to deter- 
mine whether sex of E would affect the outcome of a particular experi- 
ment. Accordingly, each of the Es ran half of the Ss. Sex (of E) was then 
included as a treatment factor in the data analysis. 

There is a confounding present in this hypothetical experiment. A sig- 
nificant effect for what the researchers had labeled as sex might be due 
either to the sex of E or to any of a number of other differences between 
the two Es (e.g., age, appearance, manner of speaking, etc.). Other pairs of 
male and female Es might have shown no difference or a difference in the 
reverse direction from the original pair. Having completed the experiment 
with only one Æ of each sex, we have no way of knowing what would have 
happened if other individuals had been used. 

The confounding in this hypothetical example is clear, but the same 
confounding can occur in subtler forms. Examples have been taken from a 
survey of two journal volumes: the year of 1974 for The Journal of Experi- 
mental Social Psychology (Volume 10) and the first third of 1974 for The 
Journal of Social Psychology (Volume 92). This literature search, originally 
projected to cover several areas in psychology, began with these two 
journals because we felt that the studies and variables typically used in 
social psychology would make this type of confounding likely. We ended 
our research when these volumes alone established this design error as 
currently common enough to warrant attention. 

To emphasize the functional relationships involved in the confounding, 
what are usually called just treatments or factor levels we call treatment- 
categories. The treatments within a treatment-category we call subtreat- 
ments. In the examples above, male and female are the treatment- 
categories; individual men and women are the subtreatments. The experi- 
mental design error, which we call the category-confound, consists of 
confounding the treatment-category factor with the subtreatment factor by 
using only one subtreatment per category. 

The problem is most clearly described in terms of sampling. Each person 
(subtreatment) represents a sample of size one from a treatment-category 
Population (male or female). The effect of each person may be considered 
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the sum of the treatment-category effect and the subtreatment effect (which 
would depend on all characteristics of the person other than his or her sex). 
Choosing only a single person from each category creates the category- 
confound, and the experiment is absolutely powerless to separate the two 
effects involved. 

There are two serious consequences of the category-confound: (а) no data 
support is provided to generalize the treatment effects beyond the particu- 
lar sample of subtreatments chosen, and (b) no appropriate statistical test 
can be found to test the reliability of the treatment effects. 

It should be noted that Clark (4) has examined in detail the technical 
statistical questions involved here as they relate to research in psycholin- 
guistics. Clark focused mainly on cases in which treatment-categories were 
defined by samples of words (subtreatments), but the word variance was 
not used in the error term testing the treatment effects. Thus, Clark dealt 
with experiments which were properly designed but improperly analyzed, 
whereas we are dealing with an experimental design error following which 
no proper statistical test is possible. 

There are two ways to remove the category-confound. The most obvious 
way is to use a large enough random sample of subtreatments within each 
treatment-category to afford a statistically powerful assessment of the sub- 
treatment effect. This would allow independent assessments of the sub- 
treatment and the treatment-category effects thus eliminating the confound- 
ing between the two and allowing appropriate statistical tests. The second 
way is to sample so systematically that we can reasonably assume all 
factors are held constant except the one of interest to the E. This second 
procedure is best illustrated in the “lost-letter” experiment described below. 


C. EXAMPLES FROM THE LITERATURE 


Hurley and Allen (13) used the "flat tire" paradigm: *A coed and a car 
with a flat tire were placed on a superhighway (high-traffic density) and 
also on a country road (low-traffic density)." The authors then compared 
the number, proportion, and time lag of cars stopping to lend assistance in 
the high traffic density location with those stopping in the low traffic 
density location. However, only one site (subtreatment) was chosen to 
represent each traffic density level (treatment-category). The authors rec- 
ognized the problem of confounding and devoted about half of the Method 
section trying to convince the reader that there were no special characteris- 
tics of the specific sites chosen that would bias the results. Too little is 
known of the variables that might vary between sites and affect the 
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measure used in this study to allow for a convincing justification for any 
specific two sites. The problem of generalizability is easily dispelled by 
randomly sampling a number of high density sites and a number of low 
density sites. Differences among sites would then occur as part of the error 
estimate in any statistical test between high and low density roads. 

Deaux (7) used the “lost letter" technique to test the effects of message 
content on rate of postcard return when the message was (а) good or bad 
news and (b) important or unimportant news. In Study I, importance was 
manipulated by news of medical laboratory tests vs. news of merchandise 
ordered. Good and bad news were then defined separately for each of 
these. Only a single message was used for each condition in this 2 x 2 
factorial design. 

Again, recognizing to some extent the problem of confounding inherent 
in such a procedure, the authors replicated the 2 x 2 factorial design in 
‘Study II but using dimensions which could be systematically varied to 
define the four conditions. Good and bad news were defined by the imagi- 
nary postcard recipient being credited with a sum of money or being 
assessed a sum of money. Importance was easily manipulated by the 
amount of money, $150 vs. $5. This procedure relieves the problem, since 
the same basic message was given on all cards, the only changes being in 
the parameters defining the four conditions. The experimental design is 
easily analyzed by standard statistical techniques. A somewhat different 
pattern of results was obtained in this second experiment, however; the 
significant interaction found in Study I was not found in Study II. This 
difference probably resulted from the confounding of the independent 
variables with the specific messages used in Study I; that is, this is an 
illustration of the possible effects of the category-confound design error. 

Regan, Strauss, and Fazio (14) designed two experiments to determine 
how the degree that one person likes a second person influences the first 
person's attribution of the second person's behavior. In the first experi- 
ment, the degree to which an S liked the E's confederate (C) was manipu- 
lated in part by having the S view a videotape of the C behaving pleasantly 
or behaving rudely. The competence of the C was manipulated by a second 
videotape of the C playing a game either well or poorly. For both of these 
experimental factors the difference between the particular videotapes (sub- 
treatments) is confounded with the difference between classifications of 
videotapes (treatment-categories), thus creating the category-confound. 

Tronically, Regan et al.'s second experiment, which was conducted for 
reasons not germane to the present discussion, removed the confounding 
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present in the first experiment. In this second experiment, Ss were asked to 
give the name of an acquaintance they liked and the name of an acquaint- 
ance they disliked several weeks before they were to participate. When 
these Ss took part in the experiment proper, they were given written 
descriptions purportedly of one of these acquaintances competently per- 
forming a task; liking was manipulated by using either the name of the 
liked or of the disliked acquaintance. This second experiment samples a 
different subtreatment within the Like or Dislike category for each S. 
Although this confounds the subtreatments within a category with the S 5, 
this is statistically sound for reasons which аге beyond the scope of the 
present discussion. Parenthetically, in this case the results of the two 
experiments seem to be in agreement. 

Of the 88 experimental articles appearing in the two volumes included in 
our survey an additional 14 had the category-confound error, making a 
total of 17 cases. Two of them include the very error in our hypothetical 
example: sex of E was a treatment factor but only one male and one female 
were used (10, 11). In Harris (10) we again find an implicit awareness of 
the problem in her attempt to justify her particular choice of Es by 
describing them as ^. . . of attractive but not striking appearances" (10, p. 
564). A large enough sample of Es would make such subjective evaluations 
unnecessary. Very similar errors were found with the treatment factor color 
of C in which only one black and one white were used (17), and with dress 
style (high vs. low status (10); conventional vs. “hippie” (3)) in which appar- 
ently only a single example for each dress style was selected to be worn by 
a single person. 

Two other studies commit the same error described in the attribution 
experiment of Regan, Strauss, and Fazio (14): the use of single videotapes 
of a C to define treatment-categories (5, 6). Cantor, Mody, and Zillmann (2) 
used single film segments (e.g., segments from the movies “Bullitt” and 
"Naked under Leather," and a close-up color movie of a cataract operation) 
to define positive and negative hedonic and high and low excitation condi- 
tions. Sherrod and Downs (16) defined auditory overload with a tape 
recording of Dixieland simultaneous with readings from Aristotle and no 
auditory overload by a tape recording of seashore sounds. 

The remaining examples include nonhostile humor defined by the same 
set of cartoons for all experimental Ss with the same set of “neutral” 
pictures for all control Ss (1); audience present or absent using the same 
two people as audience for all Ss (15); single communications defining 
varying attempts to induce Ss to vote [conditions were persuasion alone or 
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included surveillance and/or feedback about the Ss' voting behavior (9)]; 
attractiveness of communicator manipulated by a single paragraph favor- 
able toward the S or not (12); legitimacy of requests of others defined by one 
of three purchases (8); and each of two levels of attractiveness of a person 
defined by a set of three adjectives (18). 

Two questions naturally occur to an E confronting a study containing 
the category-confound. Can any inference be drawn from the study? How 
can a replication be designed to eliminate the confound? 

The answer to the first question depends on whether the chosen sub- 
treatment level is representative of the other levels that might be chosen. 
The problem becomes one of inference from past research, deduction from 
current accepted theory, and personal intuition. Thus, in our judgment, 
there is probably little problem with the two sets of adjectives used in the 
attractiveness experiment of Stewart and Rosen (18), but we are more 
uneasy about generalizing from the single purchases chosen by Field (8). 
For either study the second question is answered easily by sampling several 
levels of the subtreatments. How much more comfortable it would be to 
use data to support the generality of our results, rather than relying on 
rational arguments alone. Similar remarks apply to those studies which 
used unique tapes, film segments, or road sites. 

We believe that no inference can be drawn from experiments confound- 
ing subtreatments of such factors as sex, color, or dress style of the E. For 
the first two categories an appropriate design would be one using a 
sufficiently large sample of men and women, blacks and whites, to yield a 
powerful statistical test. The dress style factor can be handled in two ways: 
(а) the same person dresses in several ways in each dress style category 
(e.g., conventional vs. “hippie”); (b) a variety of persons (all dressed differ- 
ently) are selected as appropriate for each dress style category. The first 
solution has what may appear to be a drawback; the specific persons used 
would be inextricably confounded with the specific clothes worn. But 
notice that the confounding is between two subtreatments, not treatment- 
categories of interest to the E [just'as in the second attractiveness experi- 
ment of Regan, Strauss, and Fazio (14)]. In fact, the second solution is 
clear-cut statistically and desirable in that it extends the generality of 
treatment differences beyond the single E to people wearing such dress 
styles in general. A statistically acceptable modification of the second 
solution, while still sampling a number of E 5, is to have each E participate 
in both dress styles. While such a "matching" design is intuitively appeal- 
ing (since the same Es appear in both dress styles, any obtained dress style 
difference could not be attributed to a biased selection of Es for the two 
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conditions), it should be noted that the analysis must include E as an 
additional experimental factor now "crossed" with the treatment factor. 
Winer (19) provides a discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of 
"matched" designs, as well as for instructions on how to accomplish and 
interpret the appropriate statistical tests. 


19. 
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INTERPERSONAL ATTRACTION AND VISUAL BEHAVIOR 
AS A FUNCTION OF PERCEIVED AROUSAL 
AND EVALUATION BY AN OPPOSITE 
SEX PERSON*! 


Wheaton College 


Nancy A. WALSH, LYNN A. MEISTER, AND CHRIS L. KLEINKE 


SUMMARY 


Forty female college students were interviewed by male interviewers (Js) 
and led to believe that the Js had given them either favorable, neutral, or 
unfavorable evaluations. Half of the Ss were given false heart-rate feed- 
back indicating that their arousal was significantly higher than that of 
other people being interviewed. The remaining Ss were given false heart- 
rate feedback that their arousal was average. It was predicted according to 
Berscheid and Walster’s love theory that perceived arousal in the presence 
of a favorable J would be labeled as positive affection and perceived 
arousal in the presence of an unfavorable J would be labeled as negative 
affection. This prediction was supported by the finding that “aroused” Ss 
expressed greatest willingness to return for a second interview with a 
favorable J and least willingness to return for a second interview with an 
unfavorable 7. For “nonaroused” Ss, I evaluations had no influence on 
expressed willingness to return. Evaluations given by Ss to Is were 
influenced by the Js’ evaluations but not by the false heart-rate feedback. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Walster (35) and Berscheid and Walster (3) have elaborated Schachter's 
theory of emotion to define romantic love as a condition in which we are 
physiologically aroused and specifically label that arousal as love. The 
procedure for testing this theory of romantic love is to make people feel 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on July 16, 1976. Copy- 
right, 1977, by The Journal Press. 
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the address shown at the end of this article. 
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aroused in a context where they have learned to interpret this arousal as 
love. Although no research has specifically tested Berscheid and Walster's 
theory of romantic love, a number of studies have measured the effects of 
perceived arousal on Ss’ attitudes of liking toward other people. Gouaux 
(14), Stephan, Berscheid, and Walster (31), Griffitt, May, and Veitch (15), 
Dutton and Aron (6), and Jacobs, Berscheid, and Walster (19) manipulated 
the “arousal” of Ss with emotional films, erotic literary material, a high 
suspension bridge, threat of shock, or lowered self-esteem.? It was found 
that Ss could be influenced to label this manipulated “arousal” as liking for 
another person who was present. Valins (33), Goldstein, Fink, and Mettee 
(13), and Misovich and Charis (27) manipulated males' self-perceptions of 
arousal with false feedback and showed that they could be influenced to 
label this “arousal” as a favorable reaction to stimuli that were being 
evaluated. Male Ss in the studies by Valins (33) and Goldstein et al. (13) 
presumably labeled their perceived arousal as positive attraction because 
this “arousal” was associated with Playboy photographs. Male Ss in the 
Misovich and Charis (27) study were influenced to label their perceived 
arousal as a favorable reaction when it was associated with pictures of 
female nudes and as an unfavorable reaction when it was associated with 
pictures of accident victims. 

The present experiment was designed to manipulate Ss’ perceived 
arousal, as well as cues for labeling that arousal as liking or disliking for 
another person. Female $$ were given false feedback about their heart- 
rates during an interview with a male interviewer (/) who had evaluated 
them in a favorable, neutral, or unfavorable manner. It was predicted that 
Ss would interpret high perceived heart-rates as liking for an Z when he 
was favorable and as disliking for an / when he was unfavorable. 

A second focus of the present experiment was on Ss’ visual behaviors. 
On the basis of research showing gaze and liking to be positively related 
(20), it was expected that Ss would gaze more at favorable than at un- 
favorable Js. In addition, it was thought that Ss might gaze more at Js 
under conditions of high perceived arousal rather than average perceived 
arousal because they would be motivated to search for causes of this 
“arousal.” Nisbett and Valins (29) have suggested that false feedback 
motivates Ss to engage in searching and testing behaviors to validate the 
veridicality of their perceived arousal states. Girodo (11) showed that Ss 
who were aroused with a disturbing film would recall significantly more 


? The term arousal is placed in quotation marks because none of these studies incorporated 
actual measures of physiological arousal. 
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details in the film if they were given no explanation for their arousal than if 
they were provided with an alternative explanation for their arousal. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects and Interviewers 


Ss were 40 female volunteers (ages 18 to 20) from Wheaton College. Four 
males between 22 and 25 years of age served as Js. The Is were blind to the 
hypotheses of the study and were not aware of the false heart-rate and 
evaluation manipulations. 


2. Procedure 


The interviews were conducted in a 15 ft. x 20 ft. room with a one-way 
mirror. The room was comfortably decorated with carpeting and wall 
hangings. Curtains were used to decorate the windows and to camouflage 
the one-way mirror. Ss and Js were seated facing each other across the 
width of a 2-1/2 ft. x 4 ft. table. Tape-recorded instructions explained that 
the interviews were being conducted in order to learn about students' 
attitudes toward Wheaton College. The instructions stated that the inter- 
views were also being conducted to learn more about the interview process 
and how it is influenced by perceptions between the interviewer and 
interviewee. Participants were informed that the interviews would be 10 
minutes long and would be broken into two parts. Half-way through the 
interview and at the end of the interview the Js and interviewees would be 
asked to give their impressions of each other on a rating form. Participants 
were told that heart-rate measurements would be taken of interviewees 
during the course of the interview. It was explained that heart-rates of Js 
would not be measured because the recording equipment worked for only 
one person at a time. The interview consisted of thought provoking but 
nonembarrassing questions about academic and social issues at Wheaton 
College. Js were trained to look down at their list of questions while asking 
the questions and to gaze at the Ss for the duration of the Ss’ responses. Js 
were also trained to behave in a consistent manner with regard to smiling, 
tone of voice, and body posture. Js interviewed an approximately equal 
number of Ss in all experimental conditions. The order of experimental 
treatments was counterbalanced. After the experiment, all Ss were fully 
debriefed. 


3. Independent Variables 


a. Manipulation of perceived arousal. Half-way through the interview, 
Ss were taken by an E into an adjoining room where they could see the 
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apparatus being used for heart-rate recording. Ss were shown an ostensible 
pen and paper recording of their own heart-rates during the first five 
minutes of the interview. Half of the Ss (High Arousal) were also shown a 
fixed set of bogus heart-rate recordings of other interviewees that were 
arranged to make their own heart-rates appear very high. It was stressed 
by the E in this condition that the 5s appeared to have been much more 
highly aroused than most previous interviewees. The remaining Ss (Aver- 
age Arousal) were also shown a fixed set of bogus heart-rate recordings and 
led to believe through comparison of these recordings with their own 
ostensible recordings that their levels of arousal during the first half of the 
interview had been similar to those of previous interviewees. 

b. Manipulation of interviewer evaluation. Immediately after receiving 
the false heart-rate feedback, Ss were shown a rating scale evaluation that 
had purportedly been made of them by the 7. The false evaluation was 
arranged so that the J appeared to be very favorable, neutral, or very 
unfavorable toward the S on questions of liking her, finding her attractive, 
and being willing to date her. 


4. Dependent Variables 


а. Ss rating form evaluations. Immediately after viewing the false eval- 
uations by the J, Ss were asked to complete a similar rating form indicating 
their attitudes toward him. Ss were asked to complete the same rating form 
again at the conclusion of the interview. In both cases it was stressed to Ss 
that their rating form responses would be anonymous and would not be 
shown to the Z. It was explained that Js were not shown how Ss had rated 
them because this would seriously bias the manner in which they con- 
ducted future interviews. Ss were told that they were shown how the Js 
had evaluated them in order to give them as much information as possible 
concerning the nature of the study in which they were participating. The 
rating form consisted of three items asking Ss to evaluate their liking for 
the J, their willingness to date the Г, and the physical attractiveness of the 
I. Two additional items for manipulation checks asked Ss to rate how 
much they thought the J liked them and how aroused they felt during the 
interview. All items were arranged on a 12-point bipolar scale. At the 
conclusion of the interview Ss were asked whether or not they would be 
willing to return for a second meeting with the same /. 

b. Ss visual behavior. Frequency and duration of gaze by Ss toward the 
I were recorded by an observer behind the one-way mirror. The observer 
pressed a button connected to clocks and a counter whenever the S 
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directed her eyes toward the face of the J. The observer was blind to the 
treatment conditions. Reliability checks for measures of visual behavior 
taken during five practice interviews showed a mean reliability of .87 (9). 

с. Ss heart-rates. Heart-rates of Ss were recorded with a plethysmo- 
graph connected to a Harvard Apparatus Amplifier (Model 355) and a 
Harvard Apparatus Modular Recording Device (Model 485). 


C. RESULTS 


Lack of sufficient Ss in each cell precluded analysis of data in the 
preferred 2(Perceived Arousal) x 3(Interviewer Evaluation) х 4(Inter- 
viewer) design. Because it was desirable to test for consistency of results 
between the four Zs (26), separate preliminary analyses of variance were 
conducted with 7 evaluation and separate Js as independent variables and 
with perceived arousal and separate Is as independent variables. No in- 
teractions were found in these analyses on any of the dependent variables 
described above, indicating that the results from the four separate Js were 
consistent. Results presented below were analyzed in a 2(Perceived 
Arousal) X 3(Interviewer Evaluation) design with data from the four Js 
combined. 


1. Manipulation Checks 


a. Perceived arousal. The manipulation check on the rating form for 
perceived arousal gave Ss a score of 1 if they evaluated themselves as very 
aroused and a score of 12 if they evaluated themselves as very relaxed. Ss 
in the high arousal condition rated themselves as being significantly more 
aroused than Ss in the average arousal condition when they were half-way 
through the interview [Xs = 5.58 vs. 7.88; F(2,34) = 9.21, p < .005] and 
also at the conclusion of the interview [Xs = 6.06 vs. 8.69; F(2,34) = 10.4, 
p < .003]. 

b. Interviewer evaluation. The manipulation check on the rating form 
for I evaluation gave Ss a score of 1 if they evaluated the / as liking them 
very much and a score of 12 if they evaluated the / as disliking them very 
much. Half-way through the interview, Ss in the favorable condition 
evaluated the 7 as liking them most (X = 3.29), S s in the neutral condition 
evaluated the / as liking them a medium amount (X = 6.25), and Ss in the 
unfavorable condition evaluated the J as liking them least [X = 9.12; 
F(2,34) = 32.8, p < .001]. Ss gave similar evaluations about how much the 
I liked them at the conclusion of the interview [Xs — 2.64, 5.76, 8.33; 
F(2,34) = 26.5, p < .001]. 
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2. Main Effects for Perceived Arousal 


Perceived arousal had no significant main effects on any dependent 
variables. 


3. Main Effects for 1 Evaluation 


a. Ss ratings of 15. Multivariate analyses of variance were conducted on 
Ss’ evaluations of the Zs on liking, dating preference, and physical attrac- 
tiveness. The multivariate Fs (df = 6, 64) for Ss’ rating form evaluations 
were 7.95 (p < .001) at the midpoint of the interview and 5.48 (p < .001) at 
the conclusion of the interview. Ss consistently evaluated the favorable Is 
most favorably and the unfavorable /s least favorably. Univariate Fs (df = 
2, 34) on ratings of liking, dating preference, and physical attractiveness at 
the midpoint and conclusion of the interview were all significant beyond 
the .01 level of confidence.* 

1 evaluation had no significant main effects on Ss’ expressed willingness 
to return for a second interview. 

b. Ss visual behaviors and heart rates. Analysis of variance on changes 
in Ss’ gaze duration (seconds of gaze during second half of interview minus 
seconds of gaze during first half of interview) showed that Ss increased 
their gaze duration slightly when the J was favorable us = +.50 sec) 
and decreased their gaze duration when the I was neutral (Xo = 
—28.8 sec) and unfavorable [Xchange = —14-9 sec; F(2,34) = 4.73, p < 
.02]. 

I evaluation had no significant effects on Ss’ gaze frequencies and heart- 
rates. There were no significant correlations between measures of gaze 
duration, gaze frequency, and heart-rate. Ss’ visual behaviors and heart- 
rates also did not correlate significantly with any of their verbal responses. 


4. Interactions Between Perceived Arousal and Interviewer Evaluation 


One significant interaction between perceived arousal and J evaluation 
occurred on the question asking Ss if,they would be willing to return for a 
second meeting with the same J [F(2, 34) = 5.75, p < .001].* This 
interaction was caused by the reluctance of Ss with high perceived arousal 
to return for a second meeting with an unfavorable J. For Ss with average 
perceived arousal, the difference in expressed willingness to return for a 


| Data tables are available from the third author. 

An analysis of variance was computed by giving 5s a score of 1 if they were willing to 
return and a score of zero if they were unwilling to return [see Marshall and Heslin (25, p. 
955), Turner, Layton, and Simons (32, p. 1101)]. 
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second interview with a favorable (100%), neutral (71.4%), or unfavorable 
(83.396) I was not significant [F(2, 17) — 1.31]. For Ss with high perceived 
arousal, the difference in expressed willingness to return for a second 
interview with a favorable (85.7%), neutral (66.6%), or unfavorable 
(42.8%) I was significant [F(2, 17) = 6.61, р < .001] There were no 
significant interactions between perceived arousal and J evaluation on any 
other dependent variables. 


D. DISCUSSION 


Ss with high perceived arousal expressed significantly more willingness 
to return for a second meeting with a favorable rather than an unfavorable 
I. The difference in expressed willingness to return for a second meeting 
with favorable versus unfavorable Js was not significant for Ss under 
conditions of average perceived arousal. These results support the predic- 
tion derived from Berscheid and Walster’s (3, 35) theory that self- 
perceptions of affection are most strongly influenced by a combination of 
perceived arousal and available cues for labeling that arousal. 

The finding that Ss’ rating form evaluations of Js were affected by J 
evaluations but not by perceived arousal might be due to several factors. In 
order for false arousal feedback to influence Ss it must be credible. The 
manipulation check showed that the false feedback had a significant effect 
on Ss’ ratings of their arousal. False arousal feedback will also influence Ss 
to the degree and manner that it is incorporated into their self-perceptions. 
Griffitt, May, and Veitch (15) found it necessary before analyzing their data 
to distinguish between Ss who interpreted their real arousal in a positive or 
negative manner. A number of studies successfully employing false arousal 
feedback to influence Ss’ attitudes have provided specific labels for the false 
feedback (2, 5, 7, 8, 10, 30). Other studies have made false feedback highly 
contingent with the particular events or stimuli that were to be evaluated 
(4, 16, 18, 34, 36). Possibly false feedback in the present experiment was 
successful in influencing Ss’ expressed willingness to return because such a 
decision is typically based on personal feelings. Ss apparently interpreted 
their “arousal” in the face of negative evaluation as a sign that they 
themselves were uncomfortable and therefore not enthusiastic about a 
second meeting with the negative J. Because no reason was provided for Ss 
to use their perceived arousal in judging the qualities of another person, it 
is perhaps understandable that they did not do so. 

The finding that false feedback did not significantly affect Ss’ actual 
heart-rates is consistent with results reported by Borkovec, Wall, and 
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Stone (4), Misovich and Charis (27), and Valins (33). Harris and Katkin 
(17) have pointed out that false feedback studies have generally dealt with 
measures of attribution of affect (secondary emotions). They do not believe 
that false feedback procedures can account for primary emotions that 
require both autonomic arousal and subjective perception of that arousal. 

The finding that Ss gazed more at favorable /s than at neutral or 
unfavorable Js corresponds with the general positive relationship that has 
been reported between gaze and liking (20). The tendency of Ss to gaze 
more at an / who was unfavorable rather than neutral is possibly a 
reflection of their attempts to search for the causes of the unfavorable 
evaluation. The predicted visual searching behavior was not found with Ss 
who ostensibly had high rather than average arousal. It is possible that 
visual behavior is not as useful as other measures of attempts to validate 
perceived arousal (11, 29) because with visual behavior the effects of liking 
and searching are confounded. 

The lack of significant correlation between measures of gaze frequency 
and gaze duration corresponds with studies by Kleinke, Desautels, and 
Knapp (21), Kleinke, Staneski, and Berger (22), Kleinke, Staneski, and 
Pipp (23), and Nevill (28). Goldberg, Kiesler, and Collins (12) reported a 
curvilinear relationship occurring between gaze frequency and gaze dura- 
tion over time. The present experiment was also consistent with a number 
of other studies showing no relationship between Ss' visual behaviors and 
rating form responses (21, 22, 23). Goldberg et al. (12) reported a small but 
significant correlation between $ gaze duration and rating form evaluation 
of an E. Ss' verbal behaviors would only be expected to correlate with 
visual behaviors of which they are aware (1, 22, 24). 

Data for visual behavior and arousal summarized here are based on 
American college students. It will be of interest to extend the study of these 
variables to other populations. 
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COUNTERNORMATIVE BEHAVIOR AS INFLUENCED BY 
DEINDIVIDUATING CONDITIONS AND 
REFERENCE GROUP SALIENCE*! 


Holy Cross Campus, Pius XII School, Rhinecliff, New York 
MICHAEL J. WHITE 


SUMMARY 


Predictive discrepancies between reference group theory and the “dein- 
dividuation” construct were examined. Major hypotheses were that (а) 
group rates of counternormative behavior would be higher under dein- 
dividuating conditions of anonymity than under identifying conditions, (b) 
rates would be higher when salient reference groups were emphasized than 
when not, and (c) that rates would be greatest under conditions of dein- 
dividuation and no reference group salience. Forty-eight college students 
(24 male, 24 female) between the ages of 18 and 24 who had previously 
identified personally important on-campus reference groups served as Ss. 
Students participated in group discussions concerned with marijuana and 
obscenity where socially inappropriate (i.e., profane) remarks served as the 
dependent measure of counternormative behavior. Both anonymity and 
lack of a salient reference group were observed to increase the rate of 
counternormative behavior significantly. There was a noticeable, although 
nonsignificant, interaction between these two factors. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The deindividuation construct and reference group theory lead to differ- 
ent predictions for behavior in unstructured, normatively ambiguous situa- 
tions. Chaotic deviance is predicted by the former, while the latter predicts 
adherence to the norms of salient reference groups. The present study 
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tested these two formulations in conditions conducive to both deindividua- 
tion and to situational salience of an important reference group. 

Since the appearance of an article by Festinger, Pepitone, and Newcomb 
(12), *deindividuation" has evolved into a complex theoretical construct 
dealing with hypothetical changes in psychological processing. Customary 
inhibitions for normative violations are said to be lowered through dein- 
dividuation, especially during intense, yet atypical social interaction and in 
situations lacking salient, structured social controls. The process whereby 
social restraint is lost, as Festinger et al. (12) noted, is apt to occur when 
individuals are “submerged in a group.” Further, as Singer, Brush, and 
Lublin (42) found, when individuals lose a sense of personal distinctiveness 
and self-consciousness, the result is often behavior atypical and/or deviant 
for that situation. Although several authors (6, 12, 32, 42, 47, 48) have 
ventured explanations of the change in processing, considerable ambiguity 
persists regarding how deindividuation is to be defined and understood. 

While present theoretical explanations of the process of deindividuation 
may be viewed as speculative, the reported influence of specifiable dein- 
dividuating conditions upon behavior is nonetheless striking. In particular, 
anonymity has been repeatedly shown to enhance the likelihood of coun- 
ternormative, aggressive, and/or destructive behavior. Zimbardo (48) in an 
adaptation of Milgram’s (31) obedience paradigm demonstrated that anon- 
ymous college students were considerably more aggressive than those who 
were not anonymous. Diener, Westford, Dineen, and Fraser (9) and Wat- 
son (44), using different approaches, also reported increments in aggressive 
behavior when individuals were made anonymous. Additionally, Ar- 
buthnot and Andrasik (1) have reported that anonymity significantly lowers 
the level of higher-order conceptual thinking—an outcome considered to be 
essential for the process of deindividuation to occur. 

Anonymity and deindividuation have been so closely linked that, from 
another viewpoint, anonymity has been taken as a measure of deindividua- 
tion (6, 12). As Goffman (15) has pointed out, socialized behavior is 
necessarily dependent upon a two-way interaction of audience and per- 
former. In the absence of identifiability, an actor can engage in counter- 
normative behavior without a loss in audience esteem. And, in those cases 
where the behavior is defined as deviant, it is in both his and the audience’s 
interest to confer anonymity if only to preserve the perceived integrity of 
the social drama. 

Other deindividuating conditions have also been shown to be associated 
with counternormative behavior. Both Paloutzian (32) and Zimbardo (48) 
have observed increased rates of aggression under conditions of shared 
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responsibility. Large group size has been reported to increase both aggres- 
sion (8) and theft (9). The latter also reported that physical arousal en- 
hances deindividuated behavior. 

While the deindividuation construct has focused on the antecedents of 
normative collapse, reference group theory has dealt with the presence and 
stability of social norms. For example, while the deindividuation construct 
views the individual as chafing under imposed social restrictions, reference 
group theory (2, 27, 38, 40, 41) assumes that individuals seek out social 
reference points to interpret and structure an otherwise confusing existence. 
Thus when individuals are confronted by social anonymity and a lack of 
structure, they would likely attempt to apply those rules for behavior 
learned during their socialization into pertinent reference groups. Further, 
as Sherif (39) has shown, when these norms are formed during social 
interaction they continue to influence behavior in later situations whether 
the group is present or not. 

Adherence to reference group orientations has been well documented in 
naturally occurring settings. Killian (28) observed such adherence amidst 
an oil refinery fire as also did Eisenstadt (10) who noted that recently 
immigrated Israelis relied on the norms of groups to which they belonged 
prior to immigration in order to counteract the anxieties they experienced 
in their new setting. Campbell and Pettigrew's (5) analysis of the behavior 
of church ministers caught in conflict during a desegregation crisis and 
Merton and Rossi's (30) discussion of The American Soldier (43) present 
similar interpretations of reactions to strain. During periods of stress those 
values and norms in an individual's most important reference groups were 
used as guides for behavior, particularly if situational cues enhanced the 
relevance of the group. 

The compelling issue at hand turns around a situation where conditions 
conducive to deindividuation exist and also where the norms of a situation- 
ally relevant reference group are salient. Such a situation was created in 
the present experiment as a discussion among anonymous individuals on a 
topic arousing explicit sexual references but where reference group norms 
prohibit the use of certain words or phrases. By comparing the frequency 
of taboo language when both anonymity and the salience of these norms 
were emphasized inferences were made regarding the relative impact of the 
two conditions. Several hypotheses based on previous research were pro- 
posed within the group discussion of the present experiment for which it 
had been established that profane or socially inappropriate language was in 
fact counternormative. 

Hypothesis 1: Rates of socially inappropriate verbal behavior should be 
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lower for those discussion groups exposed to Identifying (i.e., individuat- 
ing) conditions than for those exposed to the deindividuating conditions of 
Anonymity. 

Hypothesis 2: Rates of socially inappropriate verbal behavior during 
conversations should be lower for groups when a salient, situationally 
pertinent Reference Group is Emphasized than those when the Reference 
Group is Not Emphasized. 


Hypothesis 3: Rates of socially inappropriate verbal behavior for con- į 


versations should be greatest both when conditions are conducive to dein- 
dividuation and when no reference group is salient. 

In addition to socially inappropriate verbal behavior, several other de- 
pendent variables were measured during the conversation. These various 
measures of interaction and expressed affect have been used previously in 
other research as indicators of deindividuation (6, 12, 42, 48). In the 
current experiment, they were expected to differ significantly according to 
the experimental condition. Under conditions of anonymity and no refer- 
ence group salience compared to conditions of identifiability and reference 
group salience, total time for the conversation should be greater, rate of 
silent time during the conversation should be less, rate of interruptions 
during the conversation should be greater, rated liking for the group should 
be greater, and rated arousal during the conversation should be greater. 


B. METHOD 


The effects of both anonymous or identifying conditions and the presence 
or absence of communications enhancing the salience of reference groups of 
the individual Ss were studied in a 2 X 2 factorial design. These conditions 
were presented in a group discussion concerning the legal aspects of 
marijuana use and the possible obscenity of three literary passages. The 
rate of socially inappropriate (e.g., profane or sexually explicit) verbal 
utterances within this discussion represented thé counternormative behav- 
ior to be observed. 


l. Norm specification 


Much of the experimental task used was adapted from procedures earlier 
used by Festinger e£ al. (12) and Singer et al. (42) in which socially 
inappropriate or profane verbal behavior was defined as normatively de- 
viant. Given the social change in the years intervening, verification of a 
currently existing norm against such behavior was necessary. A paper- 
and-pencil survey, modeled after norm assessment procedures developed 
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by Jackson (23, 24, 25, 26), was given on two different occasions to college 
students from the same population from which experimental Ss were later 
drawn (n = 28, n = 60, respectively). These students evaluated hypotheti- 
cal discussions containing all possible male-female combinations of speaker 
and audience. Students used an 11-point semantic differential scale, rang- 
ing from —5 (highly disapprove) to +5 (highly approve), to evaluate five 
possible frequencies with which a speaker used obscene language. The 
frequencies ranged from “invariably” to “never.” 

Results obtained from both surveys were nearly identical. In both, 
college students disapproved of the use of obscene language in a “formal 
committee discussion.” This setting must be kept in mind; no assumption 
was made about behavior in informal settings. While students had 
strongest disapproval for the “constant” use of obscenities (X = —3.3), they 
were less disapproving of rare or occasional usage (X = —1:3). Maximum 
approval was given to those speakers who never used obscenities (X = 
2.5). These findings provided support for the continued use of socially 
inappropriate or “obscene” language as an observable measure of counter- 
normative behavior, particularly within a “formal” discussion in a group of 
both male and female college students. 


2. Subject Selection 


The 48 college students (24 men, 24 women) who participated as Ss were 
chosen from an original pool of 119 Introductory Psychology students. Ss 
were between the ages of 18 and 24 years old. Course credits were given to 
all students for participation. 

A survey developed after those used by Riley (35) and Ewens and 
Ehrlich (11) was used as a screening device for S selection. The survey 
requested information about those specific individuals or groups contained 
within the Penn State community which the student considered important 
in evaluating his or her personal behavior in a variety of situations (i.e., 
provided reference others). Students who met clearly defined criteria indi- 
cating their use of such individuals and groups were chosen as Ss (45). 


3. Procedure 


Students selected for participation were randomly assigned to groups of 
four individuals (two men, two women): They were then scheduled by 
telephone for an experiment in “Social Judgment." Upon their arrival they 
were led into a small, 8' (2.43 m) x 10' (3.05 m) room where they were 
asked to sign "publication consent forms." 
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With the use of photographic slides, a summary of the law regarding 
marijuana (36) was first projected followed by examples of its possible use. j 
Then students discussed for a minimum of 10 and a maximum of 20 
minutes what they thought of the law, the uses described, and so forth. 
Similarly, the legal definition of obscenity as made by the U.S. Supreme 
Court (29) was presented, followed by three examples of explicit literature _ 
which possibly could be considered *obscene" (7, 22, 34). Students were to 
discuss the issue in the same fashion as they had used with the prior topic. 
Marijuana was uniformly presented first in order to obtain base-rates for s 
which S groups used inappropriate language with nonsexually oriented 
material. Groups spontaneously using inordinately high rates of taboo 
words could thus be eliminated if they appeared; in fact, they did not. 

Conversations were observed, timed, and tape-recorded by the E from а 
room adjoining the experimental room, the wall dividing them containing à 
one-way mirror. The slide projector used to present the specific instructions 
and materials for discussion was also operated from this room. Material to 
be projected consisted of typewritten copy, recorded as negative material on 
high-contrast copy film. 

Upon completion of the conversations, the E re-entered the room and 
distributed a questionnaire consisting of 18 statements concerning reactions 
to the discussions with nine-point agree-disagree scales attached. Half of ^. 
the statements dealt with how much the Ss “liked” the group and discus- а 
sion they were in, while the other nine asked how much they were | 
“aroused” while discussing obscenity. After finishing this questionnaire, 
they were debriefed regarding the real purpose of the experiment, given 
their course credit, and dismissed. 

Students were exposed to different combinations of reference group 
emphasis and deindividuating conditions. Half of all students were in the 
Reference Group Emphasized condition, while the other half were in the 
Reference Group Not Emphasized condition. Those exposed to the former 
condition were told that he or she had been selected because they were 
members of groups which the E wished to be represented in his study. 
Students were required to sign consent forms allowing the E to identify 
remarks made during the discussion as those of a Penn State student. Prior ) 
to the presentation of the slide material the Е re-emphasized that the 
students had been selected as members representing Penn State student 
groups. Lastly, the comparative aspects of the students’ college reference 
groups with other groups were repeatedly emphasized in the slide material. — 
Students in the Reference Group Not Emphasized condition were exposed ^ 
to none of these procedures. 
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Several procedures introduced the other pair of experimental conditions: 
Identifiability (conditions likely to individuate students) and Anonymity 
(conditions likely to deindividuate students). Students in the Identifiability 
condition signed a consent form which emphasized that anything they said 
in the conversation might be used verbatim and attributed to them in 
articles intended for national circulation. Upon arriving at the experiment, 
they were given large name tags, introduced to the other students, and 
encouraged to get to know one another. When all had arrived, the E noted 
the purpose of the name tags was so that they could use and remember 
each other's name during the conversation. In the slides subsequently 
presented, it was repeatedly emphasized how important their individual 
remarks were and how both the E and other students were attending to 
them. 

The consent form students in the Anonymity condition were asked to 
sign indicated they would not be identified in any way (aside from possible 
group membership for those whose reference group was emphasized). Upon 

+, arriving at the experiment they were isolated in a darkened hallway, were 
not introduced to one another, and were led blindfolded into a darkened 
experimental room. They were asked not to talk to one another prior to the 
experiment; they would remain anonymous throughout the conversation. 
When told by the E to remove their blindfolds, they found themselves 
r sitting in a dark room with individuals they had neither met nor could see. 
While anonymity was the major condition in this situation, spatial disorien- 
tation, darkness, situational novelty, and similar features also contributed 
to the deindividuating nature of this situation. Darkness was maintained 
within the experimental room by encasing the slide projector in a light 
proof box and reducing the effective aperture of the lens so that there was 
sufficient light for the text to be read but not enough reflected light to see 
4 individuals within the room (except as shadowy figures). Upon completion 
of the discussion, students replaced their blindfolds and were led out of the 
room. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Ratings of Inappropriate Verbal Behavior 


Socially inappropriate remarks constituted the dependent measure of 
primary interest. A panel of 17 judges (10 men, seven women) who were 
college students from the same population as the Ss independently rated 
the remarks’ “social inappropriateness.” The judges rated 112 statements 
and words contained within 99 statements selected by the E from the tape 
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recordings of the experimental discussions. Included in this list were any. 
statements (80 statements) the E felt might possibly be considered inappro- 
priate along with a smaller number (22 statements) which were clearly not 
inappropriate. "Inappropriate" was defined for this initial selection proce- 
dure as those words being profane according to standardized dictionaries, — 
sexually oriented, or simply “off-color.” A broad definition was used at this 
stage of the selection procedure in order not to overlook any inappropriate ` 
phrases; the panel of 17 judges made the final selection for inappropriate- 
ness, not the E. 

The tapes were transcribed by the E during two independent and ran- 
domly ordered hearings of the conversations. Discrepancies between the 
two transcriptions were eliminated by additional playbacks of the tape 
recordings. Experimental conditions concealed by a random coding proce- 
dure were not revealed to the E until after complete transcriptions of all ` 
conversations. 

The judges received descriptions of the experiment and the social norm 
for inappropriate verbal behavior. They were then asked to rate specified | 
words within the context of the sentence in which they appeared on а 
seven-point bipolar continuum ranging from +3 "altogether appropriate to 
—3 altogether inappropriate . . . in a mixed-sex group." Statements to be 
judged were randomized and were not identified as to treatment condition. 
Algebraically summed totals fell into two distinct classifications with 3 
words or phrases falling below and 73 falling above zero. The least differ- 
ence between the negative and positive item totals (—4 and +9, respec- 
tively) was 13 units. As predicted, all words the E judged appropriate were 
rated as such, with words judged inappropriate by the judges being from 
that group he had viewed as possibly inappropriate. Interjudge reliability 
(.9590) was high as calculated by the Spearman-Brown formula (46). In 
view of the reliable bimodal discriminations made by the judges, inappro- 
priate verbal behaviors were operationally defined as those phrases whose 
summed totals were less than zero. By this definition, there were 39 


inappropriate phrases or words within the 12 conversations observed in the 
experiment. 


2. Method of Analysis 


Four dependent measures of the conversations were made: (a) the total 
number of socially inappropriate verbal remarks made in а group, (b) the © 
total length of time a group spent in conversation, (c) the total silent time 
present in a discussion, and (d) the number of interruptions made during - 
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the conversation, Each measure Was cast, with the group as the unit of 
analysis, intoa 2 x 2 x 2 contingency table (reference group emphasized/ 
reference group not emphasized x identifiability/anonymity х marijuana 
topic/obscenity topic) with three replications. The analysis used techniques 
for multidimensional contingency table analysis developed by Goodman 
(16, 17, 18, 19, 20) and others (3, 4, 13, 14, 21, 33). A description of this 
procedure focusing on psychological data has been provided by Shaffer 
(37). 

Basically the procedure consists of constructing a series of hierarchical 
models (which are analogous in many ways to the treatment of variable 
interaction in the analysis of variance) for predicting expected cell frequen- 
cies in the contingency table. After logarithmic transformations of the 
expected frequencies separate the components of the model into additive 
Segments, an iterative cycle is used to generate best estimates of the 
expected frequencies for each model. Then, with the use of the likelihood- 
ratio chi square (an additive rather than multiplicative statistic), it is 
possible to select the model which best predicts expected frequencies rela- 
tive to observed frequencies. The selection procedure involves a partition- 
ing technique in which goodness-of-fit tests between observed and expected 
frequencies are performed sequentially, beginning with the most complex 
model and ending with the simplest. Tests are terminated when the differ- 
ence between models results in a significantly poorer estimate of expected 
frequencies. The prior model of the two is the best fitting model because 
the deletion of additional partitioned factors results in significant decre- 
ments in predictive power. 


3. Socially Inappropriate Verbal Behavior 


Raw frequencies of socially inappropriate verbal behavior were corrected 
to a rate per time (arbitrarily standardized as frequency per 60 minutes). 
Replicate differences did not produce a significant effect at any order of 
interaction (45). Accordingly, replications were removed as a factor and 
values for socially inappropriate verbal behavior were summed across 
replicate groups. Rates obtained in this manner ranged from .54 to 23.06 
socially inappropriate remarks per 60 minutes. Rates for the eight combina- 
tions of these treatment conditions are as follows: Identifiability x Refer- 
ence Group Emphasized x Marijuana = .54, .. . x Obscenity — 6.88; 
Identifiability x Reference Group Not Emphasized x Marijuana — 2.66, 

- X Obscenity — 8.24; Anonymity X Reference Group Emphasized x 
Marijuana — 1.80, . . . X Obscenity = 8.96; Anonymity x Reference 
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Group Not Emphasized x Marijuana = 3.40, .. . X Obscenity = 23.06 
These rates include a correction factor of .50 added for computatior 
purposes to the original frequency data to remove zeros. 

Groups in the Anonymity condition produced socially inappropriate re- 
marks at about twice the mean rate as did those in the Identifi ; 
condition. Groups in the Reference Group Not Emphasized condit 


those groups where reference group had been emphasized. Finally, | 
inappropriate remarks obtained with the Obscenity topic occurred at тог 
than five times the rate for the Marijuana topic. All of these difference: 
were in the direction predicted. 4 
Table 1 presents the models and x? LRT values used to test for thi 
possible effects due to these factors. The most complex model presented in 
this series is Y = ANO + E which, because it is the most complete mod 
and contains all possible main and interaction effects, as well as the erro 
term, has a .00 value. Model 2, Y = AN + AO + NO + E, is the model 
representing all possible two-way interactions. The technique of partition- 
ing allows the x? LRT of .00 of Model 1, to be subtracted from .92 о 
TABLE 1 
VALUES OF PEARSON X; AND LOG-LIKELIHOOD RATIO y, FOR MODELS DERIVING FROM 


CoNTINGENCY TABLE OF SOCIALLY INAPPROPRIATE VERBAL BEHAVIOR 
PER 60 MINUTES, SUMMED ACROSS REPLICATIONS 


Model fitted 


1 Y=ANO+E 0 
2. Y=AN+A0+NO+E 1 
2. –1. (Н,: ANO = О) 1 NO 
3. Y=AN+A0+E 2 
3. —2. (Hy: NO = O) 1 NO 
4. Y=AN+NO+E 2 
4. —2. (Н,: AO = 0) 1 NO 
5. Ү= АО + № + Е 2 
5. –2. (Hy: AN = О) 1 NO 
6. Y=AN+0+E 3 
6. —2. (B: AO + NO = 0) 2 NO 
7. =AO+N+ 3 
7. -2. (B AN + NO = O) 2 NO 
8. Y=NO+A+E 3 
8. —2. (B; AN + AO = О) 2 NO 
9. Ү=А+М+О+Е 4 
9. —2. (B: AN + AO + NO = О) 3 NO 
10. Ү=А + Е Н 
10. –9. (Н: O = 1 
11. Ү=А+ Е $ 
п. —9.(Ң:М = 1 
12. Ү=М+ Е 5 
12. —9. (Н: A = 1 


^ч. 
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Model 2. Since the difference in x? LRT was not significant at the .05 level, 
the null hypothesis for the contribution of the three-way interaction of 
ANO to the prediction of Y cannot be rejected (Н„: ANO = O). Thus the 
three-way interaction term was deleted from the model. with no significant 
loss in predictive power. In the same fashion all two-way interactions were 
deleted. However, ай first-order treatment effects were significant in the 
directions hypothesized. Thus, the best-fitting model is expressed as Y — A 
+М+О+Е. 

While there were no significant interaction effects, when the second 
categories of each treatment variable were combined (i.e., Anonymity, 
Reference Group Not Emphasized, and Obscenity as a topic), a rate of 
socially inappropriate verbal behavior was obtained which was higher than 
would be expected with simple additive effects of the main variables. The 
highest rate of inappropriate remarks was obtained when all of these 
categories were combined. 


4. Other Dependent Measures 


Conversations were timed on two separate occasions. The means of these 
two timings for all groups ranged from 10.72 minutes to 22.28 minutes. No 
statistically significant effects were observed for any of the treatment condi- 
tions on total time of conversation. 

The silent time within a conversation included only obvious lulls or 
"dead" time: i.e., distinct lapses (over two seconds) between speakers or 
where a single speaker had paused over five seconds. Timings were made 
on two separate occasions; measurement differences for a given conversa- 
tion never exceeded 4.2 seconds. Prior to analysis, silent time, as with 
socially inappropriate verbal behavior, was standardized to a rate per 60 
minutes. No treatment differences for rate of silent time were found to be 
statistically significant with the use of the multidimensional contingency 
table analysis. 

Interruptions were defined as a clear overlap between two or more 
speakers, where one had been the sole speaker previous to the interruption. 
Exclamations or simple interjections were not counted. The mean count 
between two "blind" playbacks of the tapes was used in obtaining a rate of 
interruptions per 60 minutes. The range for all groups was 40.62 to 223.00 
interruptions per 60 minutes. With the use of the multidimensional con- 
tingency table analysis, significant effects for all four third-order interac- 
tions were obtained. Given such a complex model (Y = ANO + ANR + 
NOR + АОВ + E), meaningful interpretation was precluded. 
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Included in the postdiscussion questionnaire were nine statements deal- 
ing with whether students “liked” their discussion group and nine others. 
about whether they felt “aroused” within the discussion. Both sets of 
statements were to be evaluated along nine-point bipolar scales. Scores. 
obtained were summed and treated as scale scores. Both liking and arousal 
were analyzed with a Kruskal-Wallis one-way analysis of variance; - 
Bartlett’s test was violated in both cases with the use of a two-way 
ANOVA. No treatment in either case was statistically significant. It should 
be noted, though, that Ss as a whole did tend to rate the discussion 
experience as a pleasurable one as evidenced by the median rating of 2.0 
for all Ss over all conditions (1 = maximum liking). Spearman rank-order - 
correlations between “liking” and “arousal” with socially inappropri 
verbal behavior were nonsignificant (+.24 and —.20, respectively). 


D. DISCUSSION 


Both hypotheses concerning the main effects of deindividuating condi- 
tions and reference group salience were supported. Rates of socially inap- 
propriate verbal behavior were twice as high as for those groups in 
anonymity producing conditions as for those in which students' identifiabil- 
ity was stressed. Likewise, rates of socially inappropriate verbal behavior 
were twice as great during discussions where participants' collegiate refer- 
ence groups were not emphasized as when such affiliations were men- 
tioned. Thus, both anonymity and lack of salient reference orientations 
were shown as main effects which enhanced the likelihood of a group 
engaging in counternormative behavior. 

A third hypothesis that anonymity and lack of reference group salience 
should interact in a multiplicative fashion was not supported by a statisti- 
cally significant interaction. There was, though, a noticeable increase in the 
rate of counternormative behavior when the two were combined; this rate 
was nearly three times larger than those observed in any other combina- 
tion. The lack of statistical significance should be evaluated in the context 
of the relatively low observed frequencies in the present study, a circum: 
stance associated with a decrease in the statistical power of the Goodman. 
iterative procedure when testing for higher-order interaction effects. The 
likelihood that the interaction of anonymity and lack of reference group 
emphasis would be statistically significant was thereby reduced. 

A significant increase was noted in the rates of socially inappropriate 
verbal behavior when student groups discussed obscenity as opposed to 
marijuana. Such results lend support to the notion that high rates of 
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socially inappropriate verbal behavior were not inflated by groups who 
used high rates of profanity as a matter of course. Counternormative 
behavior was topic-specific and was not unrelated to the social setting in 
which it occurred. 

Predictions for total time of conversations and silent time during conver- 
sations were not supported. The prediction regarding interruptions is unin- 
terpretable owing to the complex interactions among the four variables 
analyzed. Predictions about interruptions could not be productively exam- 
ined, since the effects of апу one variable could not be separated from the 
effects of the other variables. It was also proposed that students would: 
report greater liking for anonymous discussions than for individuated dis- 
cussions. This prediction was not supported. Nor was the hypothesis that 
anonymous $s would report greater arousal during the group discussion 
than those who were not anonymous. 

As currently formulated, the concept of “deindividuation” led to the clear 
expectation that these ancillary dependent measures should have been 
affected by the experimental conditions. Previous findings by several au- 
thors (6, 12, 42, 48) indicated that significantly greater total time for 
conversations, rates of silent time, rates of interruptions, liking for the 
group, and arousal should have been found in interactions when conditions 
are conducive to "deindividuation." That they were not, suggests that 
restricting the theoretical scope of deindividuation to the production of 
counternormative behavior may be a more reliable conceptualization than is 
currently the case. 

A variety of explanations could account for these latter, negative out- 
comes. Some might entail idiosyncracies of the present study; however, it 
was designed to parallel other works as closely as possible and should have 
replicated their reported findings, if only in part. Alternatively, while the 
data support the relationship between anonymity and the emergence of 
counternormative behavior, the deindividuation construct may be mislead- 
ing in suggesting a general system of behaviors reflecting changed psycho- 
logical processing upon exposure to prior deindividuating conditions. It 
could be that the other measures (interruptions, group liking, and so forth) 
are dependent upon the confluence of determinants related to, but not 
necessarily the same as those affecting counternormative behavior. 

The present study confirms findings from prior research that individuals 
will violate social norms of conversations when deindividuating conditions 
(i.e., anonymity) are introduced. It also supports the position that people 
are less likely to violate the norms of an important reference group when 
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they realize they are representing that group. Effects of both of these two - 
variables were approximately equal. It is of note that, when these two - 
variables were combined, the rate of counternormative behavior was 
nearly three times greater than in any other combination. These results - 
then show that within the present paradigm these are two relatively equal 
factors (with potential to interact) in determining the presence or absence of 
counternormative behavior in a relevant activity. People attend to both 
those internal and external conditions arousing or minimizing their per- 
sonal responsibility for actions in a social situation. Neither deindividua- 
tion nor reference group theory taken by itself satisfactorily explains 
the emergence of counternormative behavior. ‘ 
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SUMMARY 


It was hypothesized that among intimately associated groups the follow- 
ing relationships would emerge: (a) the greater a person’s insecurity, the 
greater his self-deception; (b) the greater a person's authoritarianism, the 
greater his self-deception; (c) the greater a person's set toward repression, 
the greater his self-deception; and (d) the greater a person's self-esteem, the 
greater his self-deception. To test these hypotheses 24 female and six male 
undergraduates were given the following test instruments: (а) a measure of 
interpersonal self-deception; (b) Maslow's scale on security-insecurity; (c) 
Katz et al. scale on Ego-Defensiveness which was derived from the Cali- 
fornia F Scale; (d) a repression-sensitization measure which employed the K 
and L scales of the MMPI; and (e) two measures of self-esteem. The results 
indicated that interpersonal self-deception is statistically significantly asso- 
ciated: (a) positively with repression-sensitization and one measure of self- 
esteem, and (b) negatively with insecurity and authoritarianism. These 
results were interpreted to indicate that personality both influences inter- 
personal self-deception, and is influenced by it. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Lewin's equation, B — (PE), asserts that behavior is a function of the 
person (P) and the environment (E), and that P and E in this formula are 
interdependent variables (12). Dai points out that this equation should 
include the notion that it is not the environment fer se, but rather the 
person's perception of that environment that is significant (5). Often, as 
symbolic interactionism and role theory inform, E's significant features are 
other people, and P's behavior is determined by his perception of them 
along with his perception of their perceptions of him. Tagiuri (23) or- 

* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on July 19, 1976. 
Copyright, 1977, by The Journal Press. 
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ganized the factors influencing the perception of other people into three sets 
of variables, and the interaction among them: The attributes of the stimu- 
lus person, the nature of the interaction situation, and the characteristics of 
the perceiver. The same organization of factors likely holds for P's percep- - 
tion of others’ perceptions of him. j 

Despite the general recognition of the influence of personal characteris- 
tics on the perception of other persons and their perceptions “. . . there has | 
been little research devoted directly to this topic and, . . . contributions to 
this area have been scattered and unsystematized" (19, р. 289). Tagiuri (24). 
has noted that there has been little success in demonstrating a consistent 
relationship between personality characteristics and person perception. 
This problem has likely been due to one ог more of several problems: First, - 
poor measurement devices; second, variables that did not relate well to the 
tasks at hand; third, generally weak experimental controls; and fourth, 
even when adequate controls were used, the results were so situation : 
specific as to have extremely limited generalizability. Tagiuri (24, p. 435) 
has called for studies on Ss “. . . in the course of ordinary transactions with 
their environment . . . where people are truly interacting, and where 
observer and observed are simultaneously judge and object." 

Most of the research in this area has focused on the perception of others. 
The present study, however, addresses itself to self-perception and to а 
specific subset of that phenomenon: viz., interpersonal self-deception. - 
There are two fundamental components to the definition of interpersonal 
self-deception: (a) P's systematic distortion of his perception of others' 
perceptions of him, and (b) the direct attributability of this distortion to 
defense mechanisms in the presence of threatening stimuli. Sullivan (22) 
anticipated this definition when he referred to the process "selective inat- 
tention” as a “security operation" by which “we fail to recognize the actual 
import of a good many things we see, hear, think, do, and say, not because ` 
there is anything the matter with our zones of interaction with others but 
because the process of inferential analysis is opposed by the self system" 
(22, p. 374). 

It is assumed that an unfavorable discrepancy between the way others 
define P and the way in which he wishes to be defined presents a threat to : 
which P must adjust. Self-deception is one such mode of adjustment and ^ 
can quite reasonably be expected to vary with personality factors. By 
personality we refer to the “. . . relatively enduring patterning of a person's - 
disposition to think, feel, and behave in certain ways" (19, p. 289). 

The purpose of this study is to test hypothesized associations between 
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specific personality characteristics and the tendency to engage in interper- 
sonal self-deception. Further, the research design attempts to avoid some of 
the methodological weaknesses of earlier research by studying Ss in 
natural, intimately associated groups. 

Hypothesis 1: Among intimately associated groups, the greater P's inse- 
curity, the greater his self-deception. Maslow (13) was the most persistent 
proponent of security-insecurity as a fruitful psychological construct. Of 
relevance to the current Work, he states that the insecure person will hide 
from himself as long as possible the conscious recognition of rejection, loss 
of love or respect, and may completely overlook a slight, a snub, or even a 
rejection. 

Hypothesis 2: Among intimately associated groups, the greater P's au- 
thoritarianism, the greater his self-deception. Adorno et al. (1) imply that 
high authoritarians rigidly define which attitudes and emotions are appro- 
priate to which situation, and tend to suppress or deny those which are 
incompatible with the self-conception. Harvey (9) found that au- 
thoritarianism was related negatively to changes in self-ratings and posi- 
tively with the tendency to distort unfavorable ratings in the more favor- 
able direction when recalling them. 

Hypothesis 3: Among intimately associated groups, the greater P's ve- 
pression set, the greater his self-deception. It has been shown that people 
are consistent in their use of repression or sensitization across varying 
threatening situations (1, 11, 20, 21). Thus, if the interpersonal context of 
intimately associated groups presents threatening stimuli in the form of 
others' definitions, a mental set toward repression or sensitization would 
probably be important in determining mode of adjustment. Repressors are 
defined as those who tend to use avoidance, denial, and repression of 
potential threat and conflict as a primary mode of adjustment to threaten- 
ing stimuli. Sensitizers are defined as those who are alerted to and perhaps ` 
overinterpret potential threat and conflict, and who use intellectual and 
obsessive defenses as primary modes of adjustment. 

Hypothesis 4: Among intimately associated groups, the greater P’s self- 
esteem, the greater his self-deception. Two lines of reasoning generate 
opposite predictions in the case of self-esteem and self-deception. Cohen (4) 
reported that persons of high self-esteem take on a defensive mode early in 
life that allows for a strong self-protective facade. They generally rely upon 
avoidance types of defenses that permit the person to organize a cohesive 
and encapsulated self-picture. On the other hand, Rosenberg (18) depicts a 
Person with high self-esteem as one who recognizes his limitations and also 
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expects to grow and improve. This suggests that self-esteem should be 
correlated negatively with self-deception. 


B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 


Structured questionnaires were administered individually but simulta- 
neously to each member of three groups of students in their living quarters 
at the University of Texas at Austin. Group I was an entire wing (nine 
girls) of a large modern dormitory which provided lodging, dining, recrea- 
tional, and classroom facilities. The wing coordinator reported that the 
nine girls had been together for seven months and were close acquain- 
tances. Group II was a small “clique” of 10 girls who had lived together in: 
a sorority house and who had been interacting on a steady basis for seven 
months. Group I was mostly freshmen and Group II mostly sophomores. 
Group III comprised a friendship group of six male and five female up- 
perclassmen who had interacted on a steady basis for nearly two years. 

For the data analysis the groups were analytically broken down into 262 
dyads. Seventy-two were from Group I (9 x 8), 90 were from Group II (10 
X 9), and 100 from Group III (10 dyads were eliminated from the analysis 
of this group because of incomplete questionnaire response). 


2. Measures 


a. Interpersonal Self-Deception. A modification of Bill's Index of Ad- 
justment and Values (2) served as a basic format for the perception forms. 
The following modifications were made: (a) The IAV list of 124 trait-words 
was replaced by seven factored trait-words. Parker and Veldman (16) 
conducted a factor analysis of Gough's 300-item Adjective Check List and 
extracted seven major orthogonal factors of self-perception using a sample 
of 5017 university freshmen. The seven factors were labeled social warmth, 
social abrasiveness, ego organization, introversion/extroversion, neurotic 
anxiety, individualism, and social attractiveness. The seven trait-words 
used in this study (kind, irresponsible, efficient, quiet, tense, individualis- 
tic, sophisticated) were selected from each factor according to which had 
the greatest item-total correlation. (b) An other-perception form using the 
ТАУ format was included in which respondents were asked to assess опе 
another in the group on the same trait-words. (c) A reflected-self-perception 
form was included in which the respondent was asked to report how he 
thought each other would assess him on each trait-word. 
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The formula У x (JOP – SI| - |RS - SI|Y7, as applied to data 


obtained from the self-perception, other-perception, and reflected-self- 
perception forms, was taken to be a measure of interpersonal self- 
deception. SJ designates the value P assigns as his self-ideal for that 
particular trait-word, OP designates the value that other assigns P for that 
particular trait, and RS is the value that P imputes to other as having 
assigned P on that trait. The use of SJ in the formula is to control for a 
certain type of discrepancy. Theoretically, the only type of discrepancy 
which is meaningful in terms of self-deception is that which indicates P 
overestimates others' perception of him. For example, if other assesses P as 
"seldom irresponsible," 1; P wants to be "seldom irresponsible," 1; and P 
perceives other as perceiving P as "irresponsible about half the time," 3; 
then, the resulting equation, [1 = 1| = | B 1| = 0— 2 = —2, indicates 
discrepancy, but no self-deception. Thus, SZ works to control for either 
“humility” on P’s part or “generosity” on other's part, and gives a high 
score only when P has overestimated other's perception. K designates a 
correctional factor which is unique for each individual and is defined as the 
"obtuseness" index. The theoretical reasoning behind the use of this factor 
is the following: Some of the discrepancy between P's reflected self and 
others' definitions of P may not be due at all to self-deception. Rather, the 
discrepancy may be due simply to "innocent misperception": i.e., simple 
failure to recognize the cues of others which is in no way attributable to 
defensiveness. Thus, for each individual, an obtuseness score is calculated 
to correct for any general inability to recognize normally recognizable cues. 

In order to calculate the correctional factor, it was first decided that the 
self-deception with which this study is concerned is ego-referent; i.e., P 
deceives himself regarding his own traits [defensive practices" rather than 
"protective practices" in Goffman's (7) terms]. Thus, any general obtuse- 
ness should show in the accuracy of P's perceptions of others. The compu- 
tation of the measure follows this procedure: (a) determining the mean 
Score on each particular trait for each particular other, excluding P's and 
the particular other's self-assigned values; (b) subtracting P's assigned value 
of the trait (for that other) from this mean, and taking the absolute value; 
(c) summing this discrepancy for all seven traits for the particular other; (d) 
repeating this process for each of the remaining others: and, finally, (e) 
summing these mean misperception scores for all the others and dividing 
by N — 1, with N being the number of members in the group. Presumably, 
a high score indicates high obtuseness and low perspicacity. By multiplying 
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the reciprocal of this constant to the discrepancy between P's reflected 
and the actual definitions by others, a correction for *innocent misperc 
tion" is obtained which yields a more valid index of self-deception. 

b. Security-Insecurity. The original scale was constructed by Maslow 
(13) and consisted of 75 questions to which the respondent indicates “yes” 
or “no.” Weights were assigned to each response on the basis of a fac! 
analysis. 

c. Authoritarianism. Katz et al. (10) derived an Ego Defensive Scale 
from the California F Scale which was comprised of items of the followin, ‹ 
categories: Authoritarian aggression, anti-intraception, superstition ап 
stereotype, destructiveness and cynicism, projectivity, and sex. The res 
spondent indicates his agreement or disagreement with a specific item on а 
scale of one to six, and the sum represents his degree of authoritarianism, 

d. Repression-Sensitization. Remission-sensitization was measured by 
using the K and L Scales of the MMPI. This has been employed by Page 
and Markowitz (15) and Gordon (8). Their results suggest construct valid- 
ity. 

e. Self-Esteem. Two measures of self-esteem were used. Rosenberg’s 
Self-Esteem scale (18) and an ad hoc instrument devised by the authors, 
involved summing the absolute differences between how the S would like - 
to see himself (self-ideal) regarding each trait-word, and how he actuall 
sees himself, and then dividing by 7. High self-esteem is assumed to be 
indicated by a low mean difference between how the S rated himself an 
how he would like to rate himself. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Insecurity was significantly correlated with self-deception (r = .17, p < 
-05, df = 1, 260) but in the opposite direction from that specified by Hypothe- 
sis 1—the greater the insecurity, the less the self-deception. This finding is 
surprising, but explicable, if the direction of causality is intuitively re- 
versed. Since the correlational technique does not specify causal direction, 
it could be interpreted to indicate that self-deception, by way of producing 
а more orderly and congruent reflected self-image among acquaintances, 
enhances security feelings. Support is lent to this interpretation by the 
correlation (.77) between security and repression-sensitization, and correla- 
tions (.65 and .68) between security-insecurity and the two self-esteem 
measures. 

The association ( = —.20, p < .05) between authoritarianism and 
self-deception is also the reverse of that indicated in Hypothesis 2. The 
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finding indicates the greater the authoritarianism, the less the self- 
deception. Two possible interpretations are suggested: (a) The Ego Defen- 
siveness section of the California F Scale simply does not measure what it 
should measure for this sample. Support for this contention is suggested 
when it is noted that authoritarianism correlated —.37 with repression- 
sensitization in this study, while all other studies indicate the opposite 
[Byrne (3), using different scales found a .40 correlation in the opposite 
direction]. Of course the validity of the R-S scale could be doubted, but it is 
attested to by the —.56 correlation with discrepancy between self- 
conception and self-ideal (Byrne's finding was .62 in the same direction). 
Furthermore, the inapplicability of the scale to this sample is suggested by 
the fact that 68.2695 of the Ss gave a mean response (for each item of the 
scale) between 2.16 and 3.12—anything below four indicates a 
nonauthoritarian response. This suggests that very few Ss were authoritar- 
ian according to the California F scale, and that the findings pertain 
simply to the more authoritarian of the nonauthoritarians. (b) Perhaps 
authoritarianism is not the proper concept to link to interpersonal self- 
deception. The concept was intended to denote an enduring psychological 
set which predisposed an individual toward a rigid self-image—that is, a 
mental set which would acknowledge only a narrow range of reflected 
self-images. Several rigidity scales are suggested in the literature (14, 17, 
25), and might have been more appropriate measures. 

The correlation (.20) between repression-sensitization and interpersonal 
self-deception is both significant (^ < .05) and in accord with Hypothesis 3. 
This indicates that а psychological set toward the repression of threatening 
stimuli operates in interpersonal settings, such that individuals with re- 
pressive sets tend to distort their perception of others' definitions when 
these definitions are unfavorably incongruent with self-perception. 

The correlation between interpersonal self-deception and self-esteem is as 
equivocal as was Hypothesis 4. By employing the measure based upon 
differences between self-perception and self-ideal, the correlation r= 
—.27) is significant (p < -05) and in the hypothesized direction. This 
finding lends support to the hypothesis that high self-esteemers tend to be 
high interpersonal self-deceivers. 

Rosenberg's scale yielded no significant correlation, (.05), with self- 
deception. A sample standard deviation of 5.87 along with a mean of 42.89 
Suggests, as in the case of authoritarianism, a lack of variability in the 
Sample and, perhaps, that the scale fails to discriminate what differences in 
Self-esteem exist. 
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The present study focused upon the relationship between personalit 
variables and one defense mechanism—the distortion of P's perception 
others’ perceptions of him. Though certainly not conclusive, the interpreta- 
tion of the results suggests that personality both influenced the operation of 
defense mechanisms and was influenced by them: i.e., not only did certain: 
personality characteristics predispose a person to self-deceive in interper- 
sonal contexts, but interpersonal self-deception may have been instrumen- 
tal in fostering certain personality characteristics. Interpersonal self- 
deception is interpreted as enhancing security and self-esteem. Repressors, 
as predicted, tended to engage in interpersonal self-deception more than 
sensitizers, and authoritarians tended to self-deceive interpersonally less 
than nonauthoritarians. d 
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SUMMARY 


The cooperative conditioning method for investigation of nonverbal 
sending and receiving ability has proven to be a useful tool for probing 
nonverbal signaling in the monkey. The present experiment was developed 
to adapt cooperative conditioning principles to study nonverbal signaling in 
man. Ss were 10 (eight male and two female) junior medical students; each 
$ served as both a "stimulus" and a "responder" to all other Ss. Ss’ facial 
expressions were videotaped while they attempted to solve a task involving 
а "slot machine." The tapes were then shown to responders who utilized 
only expressive cues of the stimulus S to solve the slot machine task. Data 
reveal that this method is sensitive to differences in nonverbal abilities of 
Ss. Physiological responses obtained during the stimulus and responder 
phases of the experiment indicated that the responses were related to both 
expressiveness and ability to decode the expressions of others. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Transmission and receipt of nonverbal signals occur at several levels, 
ranging from conscious and directed messages to covert and unintended 
cues (7). It is the latter type of nonverbal behavior which has stimulated 
the greatest interest because the S is neither aware nor in control of the 
subtle expressive cues which tell the viewer something about his momen- 
tary mood and affect (8). In their more extreme forms, these expressions are 
clearly associated with arousal of the autonomic nervous system. Thus, for 
example, blushing, crying, tremors of the hands, and constricted voice are 
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characteristic expressive features which the individual cannot readily con- 
trol and which provide evidence that the person is experiencing a strong 
emotional response. It is also apparent that such nonverbal cues may affect 
the responses of viewers in predictable ways, though they may not 
consciously aware that they are being influenced by nonverbal productio) 
(e.g., 24). 

The investigation of expressive behaviors has a long and interesti 
history. While Darwin's book, The Expression of the Emotions in Man @ 
Animals, was a major milepost, studies of nonverbal expression predate 
that work by several decades. The succession of experiments on the judg 
ment of facial expression from about 1900 to the mid-1930's did not provide 
evidence which would indicate that communication and recognition of 
emotion in the human face was particularly subtle, powerful, or reliable 
is likely that the use of posed, still photographs as stimuli and the provisio 
of lists of affects to be chosen by judges created less than optimal condi- 
tions for the determination of nonverbal recognition capabilities. Par: 
enthetically, it is interesting to note that at least two of the outstandi 
modern investigators of nonverbal behavior have, in their most recent 
experiments, revived the use of posed, still photographs as stimuli (9, 27). 

After a hiatus of almost 20 years, a number of new techniques were 
developed to identify and to study various aspects of nonverbal signaling 
man and animals. The list of methods employed is almost as great as. 
number of investigators studying nonverbal behavior. While many of the 
methods are ingenious and have yielded a good deal of data, they 
frequently time consuming (e.g., 6) and often descriptive rather than 
perimental [see recent books (12, 15, 26) for examples of some current 
methodological approaches to nonverbal behavior]. There has been a very 
convincing amount of reliable evidence which demonstrates that the 
human S is indeed exquisitely sensitive to very subtle expressive cues in the 
voice, posture, face, and movements of others, and that the exchange 0! 
such behaviors plays an important role in the regulation, modulation, а 
affective tone of interpersonal relationships. The earlier experiments wi 
static representations of posed affects seriously underestimated the powé 
of nonverbal interactions among dynamic, naturally behaving human Ss 

Frijda (10) has recently made some important distinctions regar 
alternative ways to conceptualize the meaning of nonverbal signals indicat 
ing affective arousal. He suggests that expressive behavior indicativi 
emotional arousal can be interpreted in one of three ways: (a) as providi 
information about the situational variables which elicited the expres: 
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behavior (situational reference), (b) as providing information about the 
probable subsequent behavior of the individual emitting the expressive 
behavior (action anticipation), or (c) as providing information about the 
sender's underlying affect or attitude (emotional experience). According to 
Frijda, the situational reference interpretation of nonverbal signals is the 
most ecologically valid, in that “it seems that the experimental 5s have a 
preference for giving their interpretations in this way, that it is their 
natural way of going about it . . . Situational reference is the ‘meaning’ of 
most expressive behavior" (10, p. 169). 

Unfortunately, most research on recognition of emotion in human beings 
has not used the situational reference criterion, but instead has required Ss 
to judge the sender's emotional experience, typically by assigning verbal 
labels to various expressions. As Frijda suggests, such labeling techniques 
"entail activity foreign to recognition of emotion proper" (10, pg. 172): e.g., 
cognition of semantic units, convergent production of semantic units, etc. 

Methodologies that employ situational reference criteria, though rarely 
used with human Ss have been employed quite successfully to assess 
recognition of emotion in animals. Over the past several years, we have 
been using a method called "cooperative conditioning" to investigate 
transmission and reception of nonverbal signals in the rhesus monkey (18). 
This technique uses the situational reference criterion, in that it requires a 
responder 5 to discriminate environmental cues available only to the stimu- 
lus S on the basis of the stimulus S's facial expression. In cooperative 
conditioning, one S receives a conditioned stimulus which precedes an 
unconditioned positive or negative stimulus (e.g., food or shock). However, 
this $ has no means of control over the unconditioned stimulus. A second 5 
is permitted to view the face of the "stimulus S" via closed-circuit television 
but does not receive the conditioned stimulus. This "responder S" has a 
manipulandum which, if used at the appropriate time, causes both animals 
to obtain appropriate reinforcements. Thus, this procedure allows invest- 
igation of the degree to which “responder Ss” can correctly interpret facial 
signals concerning anticipation of reward or punishment emitted by the 
"stimulus S." A series of experiments has demonstrated that the coopera- 
tive conditioning method is sensitive to such variables as rearing condition 
(21) and effects of psychoactive drugs (22). It has also been shown that 
nonverbal sending and receiving ability can be used to predict the social 
Status of a monkey in a social group (19, 20). 

Because of the success of the cooperative conditioning techniques with 
monkeys and because of the paucity of "situational reference" meth- 
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odologies suitable for use with human beings, we decided to adapt 
cooperative conditioning paradigm to study nonverbal signaling in ma 
While there have been some experiments which have utilized cooperati 
conditioning techniques with human Ss (11, 16), these have employe 
aversive (electric shock) reinforcements. The present paradigm was de 
signed to satisfy the following criteria: (a) the tasks involved should b 
nonaversive and inherently interesting so that Ss would be psychologically 
engaged throughout the testing session, (b) the tasks should require little or 
no learning and should be appropriate for use with Ss of varying age and 
socioeconomic status, (c) the procedures should provide an objective a 
reasonably rapid assessment of nonverbal sending and receiving ability; 
and (d) they should be amenable to the recording of concurrent physiologi- 
cal measures during testing sessions. 3 
The cooperative conditioning procedure developed to meet these criteria 
involved two phases. In the first phase, the S attempted to obtain monetary 
rewards from a “slot machine" by choosing on each trial one of three 
unmarked bars. On some trials, the $ was anticipating receipt of a penny; 
on other trials, a quarter; and, periodically, a “jackpot.” It was hypothe- 
sized that the different amounts of reward would elicit discriminably dif- 
ferent facial expressions from the Ss as they waited to see if their choice of 
a bar had been successful in operating the slot machine. Therefore, } 
purpose of the first phase of the experiment was simply to obtain, ши 
standard conditions, videotape films of the head and face of the S while he 
was involved in the reward task. In the second phase, Ss were permitted te 
watch videotapes of stimulus Ss engaged in the slot machine task and were 
instructed to choose one of three bars, clearly labeled penny, quarter, and 
jackpot, on the basis of the expressive cues displayed by the stimulus Ss; 
The rationale for including a psychophysiological dimension to the task 
was based not only on the theoretical grounds that affective expression 
should have physiological concomitants, but also on a body of empiric 


been anticipated. Prideaux (23) first reported an inverse relationship be- 
tween the magnitude of galvanic skin response (GSR) and overt emotional 
expression. Jones (13) confirmed these findings and coined the term “inter- 
nalizer" to characterize those individuals who mask overt expressions while 
displaying marked physiological responsivity and the term “externalize 
for those who are overtly expressive but show little physiological arousal. 
number of subsequent experimental studies have reported evidence sup 
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porting the “internalizer-externalizer” distinction (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 14, 16, 17). 
These and other data have suggested that the relationships between expres- 
sive behaviors and concurrent psychophysiological response are a source of 
rich information which has not been fully exploited in the study of nonver- 
bal communication. 

The present paper provides a description of a cooperative conditioning 
method which has been developed for use in man. Data will be presented 
to illustrate its sensitivity, and a brief section will deal with some physio- 
logical findings, 


B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 


Although several groups of Ss were used in pilot studies on various facets 
of the method, the data from only one such group will be presented as an 
example. This group consisted of 10 (eight male and two female) junior 
medical students who volunteered for the experiment. Each S served as 
both sender and receiver to the other members of the group. All 5s signed 
consent forms for each phase of the experiment, as well as а videotape 
release form. 


2. Procedure 


Ss were tested in two separate phases of the experiment—a “stimulus” 
phase and a “responder” phase. All Ss were completed in the stimulus phase 
before any S was a responder so that the nonverbal nature of the experi- 
ment and the videotaping of facial expressions did not become apparent 
prematurely to the Ss. The use of the same Ss in both phases of cooperative 
conditioning permitted an examination of the relationships in performance, 
both physiological and instrumental, of $s as senders and receivers of 
nonverbal communications. In both phases, the 5 was seated in an adjust- 
able dentist's chair in the laboratory. Skin potential (SPR) and heart rate 
(HR) electrodes were attached to appropriate sites on the left hand and 
forearm and both wrists. 

In the stimulus phase a mild deception was employed. The S was not 
informed that the experiment was designed to study nonverbal communica- 
tion. Instead, tape-recorded instructions led the S to believe that the task 
was one of problem-solving in which he had to determine which of three 
bars to press in order to win coins from a slot machine. 

The $ was instructed to press one of three unmarked bars mounted on 
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the right arm of the chair within eight seconds after the illumination о 
stimulus light. He was told that only his first bar-press would count 
that “correct” responses would be rewarded by the delivery of an appropri- 
ate coin (or coins) after the signal light was turned off. If no coin 8 
delivered when the signal light went off, an incorrect choice had b 
made. 

The apparatus (19) consisted of a slot machine, fabricated from plastic, 
on which were mounted three stimulus lights and contiguous solenoid 
operated vending devices for dispensing coins. One stimulus light 
mounted directly over a stack of quarters visible to the S through a lucite 
sleeve. A second light was mounted over a similar stack of pennies, апда 
third id was located behind a lucite collection chamber which E 


the session. In the event of an incorrect response on a jackpot trial, the 
accumulated coins would be channeled into a black box at the back of the: 
apparatus and would be lost to the S. 

When the instructions had been completed and the S indicated that he 
understood the task and had signed a consent form, the E left the room and 
started the trial series. The S's bar presses were recorded on an event- 
recorder but were not, in fact, instrumental to the delivery of coins. Each S 
was randomly assigned to one of six predetermined sequences of 30 trials 
which determined for each trial the magnitude of reinforcement (penny, 
quarter, or jackpot) and the outcome (win or lose). In each of the se 
quences, the number of “wins” increased over trials to create the illusio| n 
that the S was gradually learning the "solution" to the problem. А 
reinforcements were actually delivered by the Es. 

Facial expressions were obtained by concealing a video-tape camera in а 
large piece of unused equipment placed beside the "slot machine." The 
camera was adjusted to photograph the S’s head and shoulders. The gro! 
of 10 stimulus Ss was video-taped during trials 10 through 21 with each 
sequence containing four pennies, four quarters, and four jackpots, each: 
with 50% reinforcement. ! 

At the end of the stimulus phase, each S was asked to describe his 
"solution" to the task to insure that the deception had been successful. He 
was then paid for his participation according to the number of coins that he 
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had “won.” Then the true nature of the experiment was revealed, including 
the fact that a video-tape of his facial expressions had been obtained and 
that reinforcements had actually been controlled by the E. A brief descrip- 
tion of nonverbal communication and a rationale for the present experi- 
ment were given. 

The S was asked to sign a release permitting the use of his video-tape in 
further experiments. Ss were given the alternatives of erasing the tape or of 
taking possession of the tape and removing it from the laboratory. All Ss 
signed the video-tape release without hesitation. 

The Ss returned for additional sessions in which they served as respond- 
ers. They were seated in the same chair in the same room as before. 
Added to the apparatus facing the 5 was a 21-inch black-and-white televi- 
sion receiver. Tape-recorded instructions were presented which described 
the true purpose of the responder sessions. The S was assured that there 
was no deception of any kind during this phase. He was told that his task 
was to determine from the facial cues displayed by the video-tape Ss the 
amount of money offered on each trial. The bars on the S’s chair were now 
clearly marked “penny,” “quarter,” and “jackpot” and were connected to 
the circuits of the program-control console so that a correct choice by the S 
would produce an appropriate reinforcement. In subsequent experiments 
reinforcement of correct responses by responders has been standardized at 
10 cents, regardless of the type of trial presented. This system seems to 
offer the most adequate system of reward for responders, although a simple 
red light indicating a correct choice seems to work almost as well as money. 

Each trial in the video-taped sequences had been marked during filming 
with a six-second white noise period recorded on the audio channel. During 
responder sessions, the S was told that during each trial white noise would 
be delivered to his room via a speaker. The S was to determine from the 
facial expression of the stimulus S whether a penny, a quarter, or a jackpot 
trial was in progress. Bar presses were to be made during the white-noise 
period. Correct responses were reinforced with the delivery of the reward 
at the termination of the six-second period. Responses delayed more than 
six seconds after the onset of a trial were never reinforced, thus restricting 
responders to anticipatory expressions of stimulus Ss. The videotape ran 
continuously throughout the responder session so that the responder saw 
not only the stimulus S’s postreinforcement expressions, which were often 
quite intense, but also the stimulus person’s expressions during the inter- 
trial intervals. Only responders’ initial choice on each trial affected whether 
or not they received reinforcement. Responders were shown the video-tapes 
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of themselves and the other members of their group with different respond- 
ers receiving the tapes in different orders to cancel possible learning effects | 
in responding to particular stimulus 5s. 


3. Physiological Measures 


HR and SPR were recorded on a Grass Model 7 polygraph using Beck- 
man skin electrodes and electrode paste. Skin potential was measured 
rather than skin resistance because of considerations regarding optimal 
electrode size and current density (25) and because we wished to assure our 
Ss that no electrical current would be imposed through the electrodes. HR 
electrodes were attached to each wrist, and SPR electrodes were attached 
to the distal phalanx of the second finger of the left hand and to the left 
forearm. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Stimulus Taping Sessions 


At the end of the stimulus taping session, Ss were asked to describe their 
“solution” to the problem-solving task. Since the predetermined sequences 
of reinforcement had been designed to mimic a learning function (i.e., few 
coins delivered early in the series with a gradual increment of reinforce- 
ment to 95% in the last five trials), it appeared to the Ss that their choice 
behaviors had been effective. All but one of the Ss described in detail some 
sort of response scheme which had "solved" the problem. While each 
solution was different, each S described his solution in detail and seemed 
convinced that he had controlled coin deliveries. In fact, several of the Ss, 
when informed about the true nature of the task, did not initially believe 
that the E had controlled reinforcements. The one $ who did not believe 
that his bar-pressing responses had produced reinforcements thought that 
the experiment involved biofeedback and that changes in his heart rate had 
affected rewards. None of the Ss reported awareness of the concealed TV 
camera or suspected that they were being observed during the experiment. 
All of the Ss expressed considerable interest in the experiment and wished 
to continue in the responder phase. 


2. Instrumental Responses in Cooperative Conditioning Sessions 


А binomial expansion, used to estimate the number of correct instrumen- 
tal responses expected by chance, was constructed. With chance probabil- 
ity of 1/3 for a correct response and 2/3 for an error, seven or more correct | 
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responses in 12 trials would be expected to occur by chance in 6.6% of the 
stimulus-responder pairings. Responders actually achieved scores of 7 or 
better in 24 of the 100 pairings, indicating that in approximately 1/4 of the 
cases facial expression was effectively utilized by responders to ascertain 
the particular type of trial to which the stimulus S had been responding. 

Total scores obtained by responder Ss (across the 10 stimuli) ranged from 
40 to 66; total scores elicited by stimulus Ss (across the 10 responders) 
ranged from 46 to 59. Chi-square analyses of total scores revealed that six 
of the 10 responders achieved more correct responses than would be ex- 
pected by chance (ф — .05) and seven of the 10 stimulus Ss elicited more 
correct responses than expected by chance (p — .05). 

When the number of correct responses in each stimulus-responder pair- 
ing were analyzed with the use of a repeated measures analysis of variance, 
the Stimulus Subject effect did not achieve significance, but the Responder 
effect was significant (p < .01). These results indicate that the cooperative 
conditioning paradigm employed here was more sensitive to individual 
differences in receiving than in sending ability. 

Analyses were also performed to determine whether Ss performed more 
accurately on later tapes than on earlier tapes. The question investigated 
here was whether responders learned to utilize expressive cues during the 
course of the experiment. Since the stimulus tapes had been presented to 
responders in different sequences (i.e., a “poor” stimulus S was shown 
early to some responders and late to other responders), any learning effect 
obtained cannot be attributed to order effects due to specific stimulus Ss. 
The analyses, however, revealed no learning effect from the first half to the 
second half of stimulus Ss. It was also found that the responders did not 
significantly improve their scores from the first half to the second half of 
trials within stimulus tapes. 


3. Physiological Responses 


Two measures of skin potential Tesponse were obtained for analysis. 
First, the total number of SPRs during each session was counted, including 
those which occurred during intertrial intervals. An SPR was defined for 
this purpose as a change of at least 1 mv within a period of two seconds; 
thus, only relatively fast rise time Tesponses were included. Second, the 
number of mm change in peak-to-peak SPR within the six Seconds preced- 
ing stimulus onset was subtracted from the equivalent deflection. which 
occurred within six seconds immediately following stimulus onset. The first 
measure provided information regarding the S's general activation during 
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the experimental session, while the second gave an estimate of the 
response to cues associated with specific trials. Analyses indicated 
these two measures of SPR were significantly related to one another (r 
.71 for stimulus Ss; 7 = .76 for responders) so that only number of SPRs is 
reported in further analyses. It was also found that the measures of physio- 
logical activity were consistent within Ss across the stimulus and respond 
phases of the experiment (reliability of .92 for number of SPRs; .83 fot 
magnitude of SPRs; and .79 for intertrial heart rate levels). There were п 
significant correlations between SPR and HR during either the stimulus oi 
responder phase of the experiment. 

Stimulus Ss’ number of SPRs was correlated —.42 with the number of 


groups of tapes (t = 2.79, p < .05). Stimulus Ss below the median number 
of SPRs elicited more correct choices from viewers than did stimulus a 
above the median in number of SPRs. 

Responders’ number of SPRs was correlated —.54 with the number of 
their correct choices on the 10 stimulus tapes. An analysis of responder: { 
correct choices with the use of a median split on number of SPRs did not: 
produce a significant difference in number of correct choices made by 
responders who had more than vs. less than the median number of SPRS. 

Neither stimulus Ss’ intertrial heart rate level nor heart rate response te 
trials was significantly correlated with the number of correct response! 
which these Ss elicited in responders. However, it was found that @ 
responders’ intertrial heart rate level was correlated —.51 with the numb 
of correct choices which they made to the 10 videotapes and (b) responde 
heart rate response during trials was correlated .62 with the number 
correct choices they made. A median split analysis of responders' inte 
heart rate revealed that Ss below the median made significantly more 
correct choices than did Ss above the median heart rate level (¢ = 2.37, p 
.05), and a similar analysis of heart rate responses during trials indicated 
that responders below the median were significantly less accurate than 
those above the median ( = 2.38, p < .05). In addition, unsuccessful 
responders typically showed decelerative heart rate responses to trials while 
successful responders were accelerative. Finally, median split analyses 
heart rate level and heart rate response for stimulus Ss revealed no sig- 
nificant relationships with number of correct choices elicited by these S 
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D. DISCUSSION 


The cooperative conditioning task employed in this study met the criteria 
for which it was designed. It proved to be a rapid and effective tool for the 
assessment of nonverbal sending and receiving abilities of normal Ss and it 
discriminated between individuals, particularly among responders. The 
task was highly engaging for the Ss, and they were enthusiastic partici- 
pants in both the stimulus and responder phases of the study. The data 
indicated that there was no learning effect, either within stimulus tapes or 
between early and later tapes, confirming a similar finding by Lanzetta and 
Kleck (16). A subsequent study with eight additional Ss who were given 
three repetitions on five stimulus tapes and then exposed for the first time 
to five novel tapes confirmed that responder $з do not improve with 
practice. There was no improvement in scores over repetitions with the 
practice tapes and no enhancement of scores on novel tapes as a function of 
prior practice. 5s who performed well did so from the initial exposures to 
stimulus tapes and continued to do so throughout, while Ss who did not 
perform well initially did not improve with practice. 

The finding that some Ss were successful in perception of facial expres- 
sions across many stimulus Ss while other responders were unable to 
“read” any stimulus S lent support to the view that the task was measuring 
nonverbal sensitivity. The data suggested that the stimulus tapes which 
were generated in this group allowed for a considerable range of scores in 
responder Ss; ie., there was adequate variability for measurement of 
nonverbal sensitivity. The findings have also been confirmed in five addi- 
tional groups of Ss who were tested in the cooperative conditioning exper- 
iment. In each group, responders were clearly separable into those who 
were sensitive to nonverbal facial cues and those who were unable to detect 
such cues. 

Since this report was methodological in nature, a detailed analysis of the 
psychophysiological findings has not been presented. Previous studies using 
somewhat different experimental paradigms have demonstrated relation- 
Ships between autonomic responses and nonverbal behavior (3, 4, 16). The 
present results confirmed the negative relationships between physiological 
measures and expressiveness (13). They also suggested that skin potential 
responses are more importantly related to the sending of stimulus expres- 
Sions, while intertrial heart rate level and heart rate responsiveness during 
trials seem to be more intimately related to success in receiving and 
deciphering cues from others. 
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The relationship between the expressiveness of a stimulus 5 and his 
ability to perceive accurately the expressions of others was found to be 
essentially zero (r = .21). Thus, there was no evidence in this experiment to 
support the finding by Lanzetta and Kleck (16) that good senders are poor ^ 
receivers and vice versa. It may be that this discrepancy in results between 
the two experiments is attributable to the fact that Lanzetta and Kleck's Ss 
were presented with a shock avoidance task, while our Ss were attempting 
to obtain positive monetary rewards. 

It should be clear that the task which has been described is not in any 
way a substitute for other methods of studying nonverbal communication. ^ 
It measures only a fraction of the kinds of behaviors which are subsumed 
under the rubric of nonverbal phenomena and involves none of the subtle - 
interchange and feedback which occur in the ordinary face-to-face ex- 
change. The task does, however, provide a rapid and objective method for 
assessing the sending and receiving abilities of Ss. As a research tool, the 
method can be employed to preselect groups of Ss on the basis of nonverbal 
performances for additional social investigations, or, alternatively, it can 
be used to test hypotheses about groups of Ss who either exhibit social 
pathology or who might be expected to differ in nonverbal sensitivity. 
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COUNTERARGUING AND SELECTIVE EXPOSURE 
TO PERSUASION*! 


The American University 


RICHARD WELLINS AND ELLIOTT MCcGINNIES 


SUMMARY 


Three separate studies were designed to investigate several factors relat- 
ing to counterarguing and selective exposure to information. One hundred 
fifty-six male and female college students served as Ss in the three experi- 
ments, 36 in the first, 20 in the second, and 100 in the third. In all three, 
those Ss who were encouraged to counterargue in response to a counterat- 
titudinal message listened to that message for a longer period of time than 
Ss who did not have an opportunity to counterargue. Opportunity to 
counterargue also increased resistance to persuasion, the counterarguing 
groups showing less attitude change than the control group. In the third 
experiment, feedback and prompted versus spontaneous counterarguing 
were explored as additional factors affecting counterarguing. Those Ss who 
were told to counterargue on prompt, counterargued longer but did not 
listen longer than Ss who could interrupt the message spontaneously to 
counterargue. Freedom to counterargue, rather than counterargument pro- 
duction, appears to mediate increased exposure to a belief-discrepant mes- 
sage. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Experimental investigations into the phenomenon of selective exposure 
to information have failed to reveal a consistent tendency for people either 
to seek supportive information or to avoid nonsupportive information. 
Freedman and Sears (6), for example, report a number of studies in which 
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Ss have shown a preference for counterattitudinal material. In such ii 
stances, it is generally found that such features as novelty or utility 
played a determining role. In more natural circumstances, however, ind 
viduals generally prefer supportive to counterattitudinal messages. T! 
are several theoretical reasons why both selective exposure and select 
avoidance should occur. Balance theories postulate that a state of cogniti 
imbalance resulting from arousal of dissonant cognitions tends toward 
type of reorganization that will restore balance; information that introduce 
dissonance and unbalances the system is rejected. Learning theory аг 
in essentially the same vein, that counterattitudinal information is pun 
ing and, hence, avoided. ! 
One way for an individual to dispel dissonance or aversiveness is | 
engage in refutation of arguments that he finds unacceptable. Ther 
considerable literature on counterargument and its role in persuasion 
"Theories emphasizing consistency, balance, and congruity (e.g., 5, 8, 
explain a person's motivation to produce counterarguments in terms of 
restoration of cognitive balance. However, these theories do not expl 
why persons under some circumstances actually prefer inconsistent info 
mation (e.g., 2, 6). One possibility is that a counterattitudinal communi 
tion provides an occasion on which one can covertly counterargue. If s 
then opportunity to counterargue openly should increase a recipient's 
ingness to attend to an otherwise aversive message. $ 
Only a few studies have focused directly on the counterarguing process 
McGuire (10), for example, reports that attitudinal “inoculation” activ: 
the defense mechanisms of the S, thus helping him to generate countera 
guments. Although McGuire did not measure covert counterargument (it 
deed, it cannot be measured), he did find that this “inoculation” procedur 
increased resistance to persuasion. Brock (4) and Greenwald (7) examine 
verbal reactions to persuasive messages and discovered that only “S gei 
ated" arguments were effective in increasing resistance to persuasion. OS 
terhouse and Brock (12) report that distracting an S from attending to 
counterattitudinal message increases his persuasibility by interfering will 
his production of covert counterarguments. Although these several studie 
have suggested that covert counterarguing may increase resistance to per 
suasion, none of them has directly explored the effects that overt, measur 
able counterarguing might have on selective exposure to a persuasive argu 
ment. 
Brehm’s (3) reactance theory provides an additional basis for hypothesi 
ing that opportunity to counterargue disposes an individual to attent 
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longer to a counterattitudinal message than he might do otherwise. He 
argues that persuasive communications present a threat to the individual's 
freedom, particularly when his exposure to them is involuntary. We sug- 
gest, as an extension of Brehm's theory, that when the recipient of a 
persuasive argument has opportunities both to terminate the communica- 
tion and to counterargue, his reactance is reduced in two ways: First, he 
achieves a measure of voluntary control over exposure to the counterat- 
titudinal message. Second, he is given an opportunity to refute arguments 
with which he disagrees; he is not merely a passive target of persuasion. 
Given these two opportunities to diminish reactance, it follows that a 
voluntary listener should attend to a counterattitudinal message for a 
longer period of time than he would as a captive and passive audience. 

The first of three experiments to be described here explored the effects of 
opportunity to counterargue on voluntary exposure to counterattitudinal 
information. Some of the Ss were encouraged to respond to a counterat- 
titudinal message either during or at the completion of the message. Others 
were not given an opportunity to counterargue. We predicted that those Ss 
who had an opportunity to counterargue during the message would listen 
longer than those who counterargued after the message, and that both of 
these groups would listen to the arguments for a longer period of time than 
those who had no opportunity to counterargue. 

In the second experiment, we attempted to replicate our earlier findings 
using a different issue and permitting interruption of the communication at 
will. 

In a third experiment, 5s were allowed to counterargue either spontane- 
ously or on cue and were provided either with positive feedback (rein- 
forcement) or no feedback for doing so. In each instance, our principal 
dependent measure was amount of time spent listening to a counterattitu- 
dinal communication. 


B. EXPERIMENT 1 


1. Method 


a. Subjects. The Ss were 20 female and 16 male students selected from 
an undergraduate psychology class at The American University. A ques- 
tionnaire containing 26 opinion-items to be answered on nine-point scales 
was administered during a regular class meeting several weeks prior to the 
experiment. Two of the items dealt with the issue of abortion, with the 
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remaining 24 items acting as fillers. Only those students whose respon: 
the two critical items revealed attitudes strongly supportive of leg 
abortion were asked to participate in the study. 

b. Procedure. All Ss listened to an 11-minute, tape-recorded argun 
against legalized abortion with the understanding that they were fre 
turn it off whenever they wished. The material contained in the 
recording was of a controversial nature and, thus, was expected to prom 
counterarguing. Twelve $s were randomly assigned to each of three lis 
ing conditions. In one condition, Ss could interrupt the message whenevel 
they wished to counterargue or comment on the material being present 
A second group of Ss could counterargue only after they had terminate 
the message. Twelve control Ss were not given an opportunity to cou 
terargue but could terminate the communication whenever they wished; 

Upon entering the laboratory, Ss were given one of three sets of instruc 
tions, depending upon their group assignment. In all three groups, Ss wel 
told they were about to participate in a communication research project. 
the two counterarguing groups, Ss were each given one written example 
a counterargument to facilitate their production of similar comment 
These Ss were told that their arguments would be added to those of othe 
students to make a taperecording of reactions to the antiabortion argu: 
ments they were about to hear. This was the only rationale provided 
participation. 

The Ss were able both to interrupt and to terminate the record 
messages by means of toggle switches. Timers and counters contained in 
separate room automatically recorded the number and length of count 
guments, as well as the amount of time each S spent listening to 
persuasive message. 

After an S terminated the communication, he was given a posttest 
containing the two scale items on abortion. All Ss were debriefed befort 
leaving the laboratory and, out of ethical concern to present both sides 0 
the issue, were given a pamphlet presenting the case for legalized abortion: 


2. Results 


a. Time spent listening to message. Average listening times in minute 
for each group of Ss were as follows: counterargue during message, 10.52 
counterargue after message, 10.27; control, 8.82. Although a one-way? 
analysis of variance? was not significant [F (2,33) = 2.77, р > .05], 4 


? All analyses of variance reported in this Paper were conducted according to a progran 
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one-tailed, weighted-means test revealed a significant difference between 
the control group and the combined counterarguing groups [¢(34) = 1,73, 
b < .05]. As predicted, the control group, which had no opportunity to 
counterargue, listened to the counterattitudinal message for the shortest 
period of time. Counterarguing either during or after exposure to the 
message effectively increased listening time, although not differentially. 

b. Attitude change. The mean amount of attitude change in each group 
of Ss was measured by comparing difference scores between the two scale 
items on abortion used in the pre and posttests. These change scores were 
as follows: controls, 1.33; counterargue after, .417; counterargue during, 
.250. Although a ¢ test for the difference between the mean of the control 
group and the mean of the combined counterarguing groups did not yield 
significance, the changes were in the predicted direction. Debriefing of the 
Ss revealed no awareness of the actual purpose of the experiment. 


C. EXPERIMENT 2 
1. Method 


а. Subjects. The same 26-item questionnaire used in Experiment 1 was 
administered to several undergraduate psychology classes at least one week 
prior to the laboratory phase of the experiment. One of these items mea- 
sured opinion toward an 11% tuition increase proposed for the University. 
Eleven female and nine male college students with attitudes strongly oppos- 
ing a tuition increase were asked to serve as Ss. 

b. Procedure. All Ss listened to a message supporting the 1176 tuition 
increase. The communication, which lasted 13.85 minutes, was prepared 
from various University publications and national magazines. Twenty Ss 
were randomly assigned to either a counterarguing or control group. All Ss 

` received the following instructions: 
You are about to participate in a communication research project. You will 
have the opportunity to listen to a message advocating an 11% tuition increase 
at this university. This communication has been prepared by a special economic 
advisory board. 


In addition, Ss in the counterarguing condition were told: 


You may interrupt this communication and counterargue as often as you like. 
Your arguments will be added to those of other students to make up a report 
against tuition increase to present to the University Administration. Therefore 


written by David Poor in 1973 and carried out through the support of the facilities of The 
American University Computer Center. 
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the more you argue in response to the message, the more material we will have 

to prepare this report. Try to make your arguments as convincing as possible. 
In the control condition, Ss were given no opportunity to counterar 
Both groups could terminate the communication at will. A microphone 
which was clearly visible in the counterarguing condition was removed 
the control group. Timers and counters, contained in a separate гоо! 
automatically recorded the responses of the Ss. After an S terminated the 
communication, his opinion about a tuition increase was again assesse 
and he was debriefed concerning the purpose of the experiment. 


2. Results 


a. Time spent listening to message. The mean listening time for Ss in the 
counterarguing group was 11.49 minutes compared to a mean listening 
time of 6.88 minutes in the control group. Since the tested hypothesis was 
directional (i.e., that the counterarguing Ss would listen to the message 
longer than the controls), a one-tailed ¢ test was employed. The difference 
in listening times between the experimental and control conditions was 
significant at the .05 level [t (19) = 2.03]. There was no correlation 
between either amount of time Spent counterarguing or number of interrup- 
tions and time spent listening to the counterattitudinal message. This 
suggests that opportunity to counterargue, not actual time devoted to 
counterargument, was the critical variable influencing receptivity to dis- 
agreeable information. 

b. Attitude change. On a nine-point scale, the mean attitude change: 
score for the counterarguing group was 1.0 and for the control group 3.7 in 
the direction advocated by the message. A one-tailed £ test showed this 
difference to be highly significant [¢ (18) = 3.05, p < .005]. 


3. Discussion 


Although the results of the first two experiments seemed to demonstrate 
that actual counterargument, as well as opportunity for counterargument | 
will dispose individuals to listen longer to a counterattitudinal message, an 
explanation in terms of demand characteristics might be entertained. The 
Ss who were told that their comments would be recorded may simply have 
been motivated to listen longer to the aversive argument. Another way of 
stating this is to say that the counterarguing Ss had a task to perform and, ` 
from what we know in general about the demand characteristic of experi- 
ments, listened to the communication longer in order to perform better 
their task of generating counterarguments. The control Ss, under no such 
Instructions, had no reason to listen to the message for as long a time. 
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In order to examine this possibility —namely, that demand characteristics 
rather than opportunity to counterargue generated longer listening times 
among the experimental Ss—we designed a third experiment in which 
these two variables could be examined separately. 


D. EXPERIMENT 3 


The most direct way of generating a “task” for the S in this type of 
situation is to instruct him to counterargue on signal and, the most direct 
method for encouraging counterargument on cue is to provide some type of 
feedback that may be assumed to have reinforcing properties. If the task 
properties of the situation are paramount in generating attention to the 
message, individuals so instructed and so reinforced should listen longer to 
а counterattitudinal argument than individuals who are merely invited to 
interrupt the same message and to counterargue ad libitum. If, on the other 
hand, freedom to counterargue plays a unique mediating role in selective 
exposure, then the mere opportunity for counterargument should produce 
listening times at least equal to those displayed by Ss who have been 
assigned the task of producing counterarguments on cue. 

In order to examine this hypothesis, two new independent variables were 
introduced: prompting and positive feedback. One group of 5s was allowed 
to interrupt a counterattitudinal message at will for the purpose of coun- 
terarguing. A second group of Ss was requested to counterargue on signal. 
Finally, a control group was given no opportunity to counterargue. It was 
predicted, on the basis of our earlier findings, that the counterarguing Ss, 
as a group, would spend more time listening to the message, but would 
show less attitude change than the control Ss. Prompting the Ss to coun- 
terargue was expected to produce more counterargument than simply en- 
couraging them to do so; that is, counterarguing on cue was expected to be 
more productive than spontaneous counterarguing. We based this predic- 
tion on the well-known tendency of experimental Ss to acquiesce to instruc- 
tions. 

Half of the Ss in the experimental groups received feedback for coun- 
terarguing; that is, the amount of time they spent counterarguing was 
displayed for them on a digital clock. On the basis of previous research 
(e.g., 1, 9, 13) it was assumed that this visual display of accumulated time 
would have a reinforcing effect on counterarguing behavior. We predicted, 
therefore, that Ss in the feedback groups would spend more time coun- 
terarguing than Ss who received no feedback. Since we had found coun- 
terargument to result in longer exposure to a counterattitudinal message, it 
was expected that the feedback manipulation would, by encouraging coun- 
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terargument, enhance selective exposure to the counterattitudinal message. 
We did not have a basis for predicting the differential effects of feedback 
on spontaneous versus prompted counterargument, nor were we certain 
that the feedback would actually reinforce counterarguing. 

The two independent variables were studied in a 2 (feedback versus no 
feedback) X 2 (spontaneous versus prompted counterarguing) between-Ss 
factorial design. A control group listened to the message without the 
opportunity to counterargue. 


1. Method 


а. Subjects. Forty-six and 54 female Ss selected from six undergraduate 
psychology classes at The American University volunteered to serve as Ss. 
A questionnaire measuring student opinion on a number of issues was 
administered to these classes at least one week before the laboratory phase 
of the experiment. One of the scale items on the opinion questionnaire 
measured attitudes towards an 11% tuition increase recently initiated by 
the University. The remaining 24 scale items acted as fillers. Only those 55 
who strongly opposed the tuition increase (X = 1.23 ona nine-point scale) 
were invited to participate in the study. 

b. Apparatus. Ss were seated in front of a table containing two cassette 
recorders concealed behind a wooden screen. One recorder presented the 
counterattitudinal message, and the other recorded counterarguments. 
Immediately facing the $ was a control panel containing two toggle 
switches which the S operated to interrupt the message and to record 
counterarguments. The panel also contained an electronic digital clock, 
made by Harper Time and Electronic Company, which accumulated (to 
hundredths of a second) the amount of time Ss spent counterarguing. This 
visual display was used only in the two feedback conditions. A Mallory 
Sonalert generated an auditory signal to which the Ss counterargued in the 
prompted groups. Ss listened to the communication through headphones; a 
microphone that was clearly visible in the counterarguing condition was 
removed for the control group. The E, listening to the message from an 
adjoining room, was able to control the signal for counterarguing and 
determine whether the Ss in the prompted condition were responding on 
cue. 

c. Procedure. Upon entering the laboratory, the Ss were randomly as- 
signed to one of five groups of 20 Ss each. All Ss were given the opportu- 
nity to listen to a 13.85 minute communication advocating a tuition in- 
crease at The American University. The explanations for participation in 
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the experiment for control and counterarguing groups were identical to 
those given in Experiment 2. The Ss were free to terminate the message at 
any time. In a spontaneous counterarguing condition, both with and with- 
out feedback, Ss were told they could interrupt the communication at any 
time and counterargue. In a prompted counterarguing condition, Ss in both 
feedback and no-feedback groups were instructed to interrupt the com- 
munication and counterargue upon hearing the Sonalert. 55 in the feedback 
condition were also informed that the time they spent counterarguing 
would be accumulated on the visual timing display in front of them. The 
control Ss were not given an opportunity to counterargue and were invited 
to terminate the message whenever they wished. 

In order to balance the number of interruptions for counterarguing in the 
spontaneous and prompted groups, a yoking procedure was used. That is, 
the number of times an S in either the prompted or prompted-feedback 
groups was instructed to counterargue depended on the number of times 
the S with whom he was yoked in the spontaneous conditions interrupted 
to counterargue. Although the number of interruptions was thus balanced 
between the spontaneous and the prompted Ss, the E spaced the interrup- 
tions randomly and always at the completion of a sentence. The yoked Ss 
were also balanced as closely as possible in terms of locus of control scores. 

After the Ss either terminated the communication or listened for the full 
13.85 minutes, they were asked to complete another questionnaire measur- 
ing their degree of experimental awareness and their attitude toward the 
issue of tuition increase. In addition, Ss rated the effectiveness of the 
communication on a six-point scale. Finally, the $s were debriefed concern- 
ing the purpose of the experiment. 


2. Results 


Data were evaluated in a series of 2 X 2 analyses of variance for all 
experimental groups accompanied by several nonparametric tests and ap- 
propriate comparison tests with the control group. The major dependent 
measures in the analyses were (a) time spent counterarguing, (b) time spent 
listening to the counterattitudinal message, (c) average time spent arguing 
during each interruption, (d) number of interruptions, and (e) attitude 
change. j 

a. Time spent counterarguing. Preliminary analysis revealed a main ef- 
fect of instructions (spontaneous versus prompted) on amount of time spent 
counterarguing. The prompted Ss spent, on the average, 3.26 minutes, and 
the spontaneous Ss 1.64 minutes counterarguing [F (1,72) = 11.96, p < 
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.001]. Thus, the Ss who were instructed to counterargue on signal spent 
more time at it than the Ss who could counterargue whenever they wished, 

b. Time spent listening to message. Because the distribution of listening 
times was severely truncated, with the majority of Ss listening to the entire 
message, these data were initially analyzed with the use of chi square. The 
Ss were classified into two categories: (a) those who listened to the entire 
message and (b) those who listened to only part of the message. No 
significant differences were found between the spontaneous and prompted 
groups or between those who received feedback and those who did not. 

An additional contingency test was employed to analyze differences 
between the control group and combined experimental groups as regards 
the number of 5s who listened to the complete message. Fifty-four of the 80 
experimental Ss listened to the entire message as compared with only four 
of the 20 control Ss who did so. Among the prompted Ss, 29 listened to the 
entire message as compared to 25 of the nonprompted Ss. This difference 
was not significant, indicating that making counterarguing more salient by 
prompting did not result in increased listening time over that of Ss who 
engaged in voluntary counterarguing. Chi square analysis showed that a 
significantly greater number of $$ in the control group terminated the 
message before its completion (x? = 14.79, p < .001). The experimental 
groups listened to the message for an average of 12.45 minutes, while the 
control Ss listened on the average only 9.22 minutes. (A ¢ test, overlooking 
the skewness of the distributions, revealed this difference to be significant 
at the .001 level.) However, the correlation between actual time spent 
counterarguing and listening time for the experimental Ss was not sig- 
nificant [r (78) = .285], suggesting again that opportunity to counterargue 
was the critical variable. 

c. Attitude change. Mean attitude change for the Ss was obtained from 
the difference between their pretest and posttest scores on the nine-point 
rating scale item measuring attitudes toward the issue of a tuition increase. 
A mean change score of 3.40 in the control group was significantly greater 
than a mean change score of 2.01 in the combined experimental groups 
[t (98) = 2.39, p < .02]. 

To clarify the relationship between time spent counterarguing and at- 
titude change, the spontaneous and prompted groups were divided at the 
median with respect to total time spent counterarguing. Ss classified as 
"high arguers" spent an average of 5.19 minutes counterarguing in the 
prompted condition and 2.62 minutes counterarguing in the spontaneous 
condition. Ss classified as “low arguers" spent an average of 1.35 minutes 
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counterarguing in the prompted condition and .66 minutes arguing in the 
spontaneous condition, A 2 x 2 ANOVA (type of instructions and amount 
of counterarguing) for attitude change was then performed, revealing a 
main effect due to amount of counterarguing significant at the .002 level; 
that is, the high arguers showed less attitude change (X = 1.42) than the 
low arguers (X = 2.62). The same 2 х 2 analysis performed with amount 
of time spent listening to the counterattitudinal message as a covariate 
revealed that the high arguers showed less attitude change than the low 
arguers [F (1,75) = 9.97, p < .002]. Thus, increased counterargument was 
associated with longer listening time but less attitude change. 


E. DISCUSSION 


Opportunity for counterargument emerged in all three experiments as a 
significant factor in selective exposure to a belief-discrepant message. Spon- 
taneous counterargument effectively increased the time 5s were willing to 
listen to such a message; prompting produced more counterargument but 
did not increase listening time, Increased listening time associated with 
opportunity for counterargument did not, however, result in increased 
attitude change. On the contrary, control Ss who spent less time attending 
to the counterattitudinal message changed more in the direction advocated 
than did the experimental 5s. This finding is understood by assuming that 
counterargument evoked by a belief-discrepant message is incompatible 
with the change in attitude advocated by the message. 

The data also suggest that relatively little so-called counterarguing is 
done by individuals who are neither encouraged to counterargue, nor 
instructed to do so on cue. How else can we explain the relatively greater 
susceptibility of the control 5s to the impact of the persuasive argument? 
The very fact that the control Ss invariably terminated the message earlier 
implies that they found it to be aversive and were unable to relieve this 
aversiveness through counterargument, 

Balance theory, behavior theory, and reactance theory seem to generate 
similar predictions about the role of — » exposure pA: p 
belief-discrepant message. Counterargument, thus, may be seen as в 
ing Wes providing positive reinforcement under otherwise aversive 
circumstances, or extending the individual's freedom in a situation where 
he would otherwise be the passive recipient of a disturbing argument. An 
interesting question then arises as to the conditions under which counterar- 
gument might increase selective exposure to a counterattitudinal message 
without increasing resistance to attitude change. We dealt, of course, with 
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issues on which our Ss had extremely negative opinions and in which th 
were personally involved—abortion and an increase in their tuition pay 
ments. It is conceivable that less involving issues might produce somewh 
different results. That is, opportunity to counterargue should effecti ely 
increase exposure time to a discrepant message, but resistance to pe 
sion might not necessarily increase. Our Ss, because of their involven 
counterargued at considerable length. Since the mere opportunity to co 
terargue is apparently sufficient to generate longer attention to a mess 
an individual with a meagre repertoire of counterarguments should 
more influenced by the communication the longer he listens to it. In o! 
words, a small amount of counterargument seemed to have been as efft 
tive as a large amount in increasing exposure time to a counterattitu 
message. But the less involved individual is apt to be more influenced b 
the message. Therefore, any device, such as opportunity for rejoinder, thal 
increases his willingness to attend to the message should also increase his 
susceptibility to influence by it. 

One might speculate that counterarguing merely provided the listener 
with a task which required that he attend to a counterattitudinal message 
longer than he might under normal circumstances. The attenuated listening 
times of the control Ss in all three experiments could thus be explained on 
the basis of their having little motivation to attend to the message. How- 
ever, in Experiment 3 we requested that one group of experimental Ss 
counterargue on signal. These Ss actually did counterargue longer than Ss 
who were simply invited to engage in rebuttal of the message, but they did 
not listen any longer. This fact, coupled with the finding in Experiments 2 
and 3 that no significant correlation existed between actual time spent 
counterarguing and time spent listening to the message, leads us to the. 
conclusion that opportunity to counterargue, not counterargument itself, 
mediates increased listening time to a belief-discrepant message. 
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THE EFFECT OF ATTITUDES AND PREVIOUS 
BEHAVIOR ON CONSUMER CHOICE*! 
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SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to assess the ability of both previous 
behavior and attitudes as independent variables to predict and explain 
brand choice behavior for a group of male beer drinkers. A longitudinal 
design was employed to assess behavior and attitudes toward four brands 
across multiple time periods for a group of 115 consumers. The average 
multiple correlation across the four brands with the use of a single- 
dimension attitude measure and previous behavior as predictors of current 
behavior was .71. The contribution of previous behavior to the overall 
variance explained in current behavior for the Ss was quite substantial in 
comparison to the contributions to explained variance made by both the 
attitudinal construct alone and the joint interaction of both explanatory 
variables. However, attitudinal variables corresponding to the underlying 
cognitive structure of consumers along product dimensions offer the poten- 
tial for a more complete explanation and description of brand choice 
decision processes. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The concept of attitude is central to social psychology because it is 
generally regarded to be a critical determinant and predictor of behavior 
(16). The analysis of salient beliefs which underlie consumer attitudes has 
considerable appeal to marketers because strategies to change attitudes and 
preferences are dependent upon knowledge of the true determinants of 
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attitudes (14). Interest in attitude models based solely upon consumer 
beliefs and evaluations has been extensive (e.g., 19). Currently, one area of 
emphasis in the behavioral and marketing literature centers around inte) 
in the extended behavioral intention model of Fishbein (9). The extend 
model offers a fuller explanation of behavior by providing a well-supportec 
theoretical basis for integrating both attitudinal and normative influences 
relative to behavior. The extended model has received considerable ati 
tion in recent behavioral research (e.g., 1, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 15, 18, 2 
However, the central underlying proposition in attitude theory remai 
attitudes are composed of beliefs about the attributes of objects and the 
evaluative aspect of those beliefs (3, p. 532). Fishbein's (7) summatit 
formula can be used both for prediction purposes and for assessing the 
contribution of individual product attributes to the formulation of attitu 
and behavior. Specifically, S's attitude (a) toward an exposed stimulus (0) 
a summed function of the number (1 . . . n) of his associative beliefs (B 
about the exposed stimulus, multiplied by the evaluative aspects (ai) of. 
those beliefs (10): 


n 
A, = > Bi а. 

ї=1 
The disaggregated form of the above model enables each attribute to re 
its unique contribution to the explanation of behavior which may 
obscured in the summation process. The disaggregated approach is a 
useful for diagnosing the structure of consumer attitudes and the analysis о! 
attitude change (19). 

The best predictor of a variable at some point in time is often the value 
of that same variable at a previous time. However, situation and param- 
eter changes often require theoretical explanation for deviations from e 
pected behavior (5, 21). While the potential for control is dependent upon d 
the precision of prediction, variables useful strictly in a predictive sense 
may offer only limited explanatory and descriptive insight into individi 
and group behavior. 

Bass, Pessemier, and Lehmann (3) have empirically demonstrated that 
choice behavior is not necessarily constant even though attitudes re 1 
unchanged. Bass (2) suggests that brand choice behavior is substantiall y 
stochastic and that efforts aimed at the prediction of individual and group 
behavior with models of a deterministic nature will achieve only limi 
success. However, it is useful to study the major influences which deter- 
mine the structure of preferences. The study of the important dimensions of 
the brand choice process does contribute to an understanding of consumel 
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behavior and is relevant to the development of product strategy (2, p. 18) 
and public policy. The potential advantage of attitude measurement along 
product dimensions is the gaining of an understanding of cognitive struc- 
ture which enables diagnosis of brand strengths and weaknesses on rele- 
vant product attributes. This information can then be used to suggest 
Specific changes in a brand and its marketing support (19, p. 428). 

This research attempted to assess the ability of behavioral and attitudi- 
nal variables typically used in consumer research both to predict and 
explain brand choice behavior. The independent measures were brand 
chosen in the previous period and three attitudinal constructs. The attitu- 
dinal measures correlated with behavior were (a) attitude toward the object 
in the previous period, (b) attitude toward the object in the current period, 
and (c) a summated attitude score reflecting beliefs and evaluations toward 
product dimensions. ; 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects and Brands 


Ss were 115 male beer drinkers who are members of a statewide con- 
sumer panel of a large Southern university. Beliefs, evaluation, attitudes, 
intentions, and behavior responses were obtained from all Ss for four 
brands—Pabst, Schlitz, Old Milwaukee, and Budweiser, The brands were 
chosen on the bases of their assumed familiarity to most panel members, 
their significant market shares within the state, the relative frequency of 
purchase, and their Possession of a variety of distinct product attributes, 


2. Attributes 


Beliefs and evaluations were initially collected for 11 product attributes. 
These attributes were developed from previous in-depth interviewing and 
taste studies of small, informal consumer groups. They were factor ana- 
lyzed to reduce the likelihood of intercorrelations obscuring statistical re- 
Sults during data analysis. A subset of seven attributes was extracted on the 
basis of the factor analysis for use in the empirical estimations which 
maintained most of the available information in the data but reduced the 
likelihood of multicollinearity among explanatory variables. 


3. Operational Definitions? 


Attitude toward each brand for both time periods was assessed by using 
a bipolar seven-point scale labeled “strongly agree” to “strongly disagree.” 


— Ss 
? Response measures and scaled operational statements were developed on the basis of the 
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Each respondent indicated his agreement with a statement reflecting their 
“liking” toward each individual brand. 

Ss indicated their beliefs toward each brand for each attribute in succes- 
sion to reduce the likelihood of brand “halo” effects. The following mod- 
ified bipolar scales also enable paired comparisons among each subset of 
brands without excessively lengthening the data collection instrument, 
Beliefs were operationally defined in the following manner (4). 

Please indicate how well you think each of the following phrases describes each 
of the brands listed below. Please do this by placing the letter shown for each 
brand on one of the spaces provided. Even if you haven't tried the brand, from 
what you may know or have heard about it, indicate how well you believe the 
phrase describes the brand. 


Example 
Not for young people — o — — B,S — P for young people. 


This example would indicate that you believe Pabst is more for young people 
than other brands. Notice that you can place more than one brand in one space. 

Ss indicated their evaluations for each product attribute by responding to 
a series of operational statements such as depicted in the following exam- 
ple: 

Please indicate how strongly you feel about each phrase below by placing a 
check (/) on one of the spaces provided. 

I prefer a lively beer: 
Strongly disagree — — — _- — = __ strongly agree. 

The scaled belief and evaluation responses were scored —3 to +3. Brand 
purchases were recorded by having each S indicate the amount of each 
brand drunk during the preceding week, the brand most preferred, and the 
brand most often consumed.? Beliefs and evaluations were assessed at one 
point in time (t-1). The variables reflecting brand attitudes and behavioral 
responses were measured at two points in time. The time between mea- - 
surements varied from six to nine months. However, all Ss were active 
panel members for the duration of research study. 


4. Data Analysis 


The ability of previous behavior and the three attitudinal constructs to 
explain the variation in current brand choice behavior was assessed ini- 


research needs of Joseph Schlitz Brewing Company for use in exploratory efforts directed at 
obtaining a better understanding of the formation of ORDER nci ез and intentions 
toward бег produce bus competing brands. 

evious researc! le available by the Joseph Schlitz Brewing Com) has supported 
the validity of reported brand behavior as a measure of actual behavior ee .85, Ne 200, 
using diary panel members with mail and in-home pantry surveys). 
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tially by means of multiple regression. The direct and joint contributions of 
previous behavior and current attitude to the variance explained in current 


R? = W+ W+ 2(W,Wor,:), [2] 


where: R? = explained variance in current behavior (В), Wi, W, = beta 
weight values associated with previous behavior (В,.\) and current attitude 
(4o), "i = simple correlation between predictor variables, W1? = direct 
contribution of previous behavior to current behavior variance, W22 = 
direct contribution of current attitude to current behavior variance, 2(W, 
W»ri; = joint contribution of Previous behavior and current attitudes to 
current behavior variance. Then, the attitude model depicted in equation 
(1) was empirically estimated in disaggregated form with the use of trun- 
cated stepwise multiple regressions. 


C. RESULTS 


The standardized regression coefficients and coefficients of determination 
for 12 brand purchase behavior models employing previous behavior and 
the attitudinal constructs are depicted in Table 1. The beta coefficients 
corresponding to previous behavior were significant ( < .01) in all cases. 
The only attitudinal construct significant in its impact on behavior was 
current attitude (4o;). The overall variance explained in the brand choice 
behavior of Ss averaged .49. All coefficients of determination for the brand 
Specific regression models were significant (p < .01). Examination of the 
absolute values of each standardized regression coefficient indicates the 
dominance of the behavioral variable in predicting current brand selec- 
tions. 

The possibility that consumer attitudes might have influenced current 
behavior in a statistical sense through some joint or interactive relation 
With previous behavior was examined through the decomposition technique 
Shown as equation [2]. The brand choice model employing previous behav- 
ior and current attitudes as explanatory variables was reanalyzed in terms 
of sources of explained variance (see Table 2). The direct contribution of 
previous behavior to explained variance was substantially above that of 
both the attitudinal construct alone and any joint contributions. 

Stepwise regression analysis was used to assess the descriptive power of 
the attitude model depicted in equation [1]. A disaggregated form of the 
model was empirically estimated for two brands with the use of both 
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TABLE 1 
STANDARD REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS AND COEFFICIENTS OF DETERMINATION 
FOR BRAND PURCHASE BEHAVIOR MODELS EMPLOYING PREVIOUS 
BEHAVIOR AND ATTITUDINAL MEASURES AS 
PREDICTIVE VARIABLES 


Brand Bia Ао Ader XBiai,, 


Pabst 129% Ар 
Е 72** — 
- 78** — 
Schlitz .66** ‚16*** 
К 70** — 
s 72** — 
Old Milwaukee soe S ees 
.57** — 
.60** — 
Budweiser E 12209 
.65** — 
.67** — 


18118111161 
| 


Note: Abbreviations as follows: В, = previous behavior with respect to each brand; Aq = 
current attitude toward each brand; 4o,., = previous attitude toward each brand; УВїай- 
summated attitude score along product dimensions. 

** p < 01. 

жа p < 10. 


single-dimension attitudinal constructs as separate dependent variable: 
Results are shown in Table 3. The overall variance explained for both 
brands within individual time periods was comparable. The variance 
plained in the attitudinal constructs was higher for the earlier time peri 
in which beliefs were measured as expected. Those attributes found 
nificant in one time period were consistently significant across time periot 
within each brand tested. Perceived taste and value for price were s 
nificant in their influence on the formation of attitudes toward Pabst. 
attributes of taste, for women-men, and quiet-lively were significant in the 
brand regression models for Budweiser. 

TABLE 2 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF PREVIOUS BEHAVIOR AND CURRENT ATTITUDES 
TO EXPLAINED VARIANGE IN CURRENT BEHAVIOR 


Explained Direct Direct 
variance contribution contribution 
Brand R? of Bj, of Ao, contributio 
Pabst .64 -52 .02 
Schlitz .53 44 .03 
Old Milwaukee .37 27 .03 
Budweiser -49 .32 0S 


Note: B,, = previous behavior with respect to each brand; Ao, = current attitude to’ 
each brand. 
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TABLE 3 
STEPWISE REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS AND MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS 
FOR DISAGGREGATED BRAND CHOICE ATTITUDE MopErs 


Attribute A014 Ao, 
Pabst 
Taste 54 30** 
Value for price .18* :23** 
Liked by friends —.07 — 
Advertising — .09 
Multiple R 1678" .49** 
Budweiser 
Taste .62** .44** 
For women-men 212269 16% 
Quiet-lively :12*e* — 
Liked by friends — 12 
Multiple R .69** .49»* 
3 Тоң Aort, = previous attitude toward each brand; 4o, — current attitude toward each 
rand, 
* р < .05. 
+t p< Or 
өз у: з 


D. DISCUSSION 


These findings demonstrate the ability of previous brand behavior to 
predict current brand choice for the Ss tested and for the product and 
brands used as choice objects. The stability of brand selections during the 
research period may be attributed to the fact that the competitive market 
remained relatively unchanged (e.g., no competitive entries) between mea- 
surements. However, the unexplained variance in brand choice should not 
be attributed entirely to omitted variables. Some behavior is stochastic and 
individuals do seek variety in their behavior and consumption patterns. 
Bass, Pessemier, and Lehmann (3) suggest that the presence of brand 
Switching to similar brands within product categories merely confirms the 
theory that brand choice is influenced by attitudes which are derived from 
beliefs and evaluations toward product specific attributes. 

А variation of Fishbein's multiattribute attitude model was empirically 
estimated in disaggregated form to assess the descriptive and explanatory 
capabilities of product attribute beliefs and evaluations. The explained 
variation in consumer attitudes across two time periods was largely ac- 
counted for by three distinct product attributes. While the disaggregation 
^ reveals the unidimensional measure of affect which is unique to the indi- 
vidual, the summation of attribute scores results in less utilization of the 
very information which has the most intuitive appeal for marketers (19, p. 
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436). The disaggregated approach enables management to assess which 
specific product attributes are significant in their ability to explain the 
overall variation in consumer attitudes and preferences. An understanding. 
of attitude structure on the basis of brand attributes is useful for directing: 
promotional marketing strategies and other efforts aimed at influencing 
brand choice behavior. 

Analysis of the data indicates two tentative conclusions. First, the hy- 
pothesis that current brand choice may be adequately predicted from 
previous behavior is supported. This information, when coupled with 
economic indicators and demographic variables, is useful in aggregate 
decision-making situations involving overall market-share or volume as- 
pects of organizational planning and control. For example, cross- 
tabulations of simple brand behavioral variables with demographic mea- 
sures may indicate potential market segments and/or suggest specific medi 
channels. Second, the analysis of consumer beliefs and evaluations tow; 
individual product attributes encourages the development of promotional 
appeals which are more likely to be attended to and received by specific 
consumer groups. 
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CAN SOCIAL SATIATION BE LEARNED VICARIOUSLY?* 


Hebrew University of Jerusalem, Israel 


ELisHa Y. BABAD 


SuMMARY 


ment in which the stimulus word Vafeh (“Good”) was presented by E twice 
(low-satiation) or 20 times (high-satiation). Immediately thereafter, E ad- 
ministered to the observers а 75-trial binary discrimination task, to test the 
efficacy of the word Yafeh as a reinforcer. The control groups consisted of 
Ss treated and tested by the same E. A typical satiation effect (i.e., 
decreased performance of the group presented with 20 stimuli) was ob- 
served for the control groups, but no difference was found between groups 
of 5s observing the high- and low-satiation treatments. It was thus con- 
cluded that social satiation had not been learned vicariously. The post- 
treatment inquiry on the Ss who were observed by the experimental 55 
revealed that these children were aware of the frequency of stimuli pre- 
sented in the treatment. However, the cognitive mechanism hypothesized 
to mediate the social satiation effect —perceived lack of contingency—was 
not confirmed by their verbal reports. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


This study concerns itself with the question of whether the social satia- 
tion effect can occur vicariously—whether there will be a decrease in the 
value of E's reinforcement for a child who has observed another child being 
satiated by that E. A number of theories have been suggested to explain the 
inverse relation between the availability of a social stimulus and its subse- 
quent efficiency in a reinforcing role [see Eisenberger (10)], ranging from 
Strict behavioristic statements of functional relationships (13, 14, 17), 
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through social drive explanation (11, 12, 15, 16), to mediational cogni 
interactive theories (2, 18). 
According to Babad's (2) cognitive-interactive theory, the period of | 
satiation treatment provides an opportunity for the child to derive infor 
tion about E and his "nature." Inferences made on that basis determine 
reinforcement value for the child, affecting, in turn, the child's subsequi 
behavior for E's reinforcement. Thus, the stimuli in themselves are view 
as bits of information used by the child to make attributions about 
Babad claims that the crucial factor mediating the social satiation effec! 
the perceived contingency between the child's behavior and E's reinfor 
ment. In a high-satiation treatment, E emits noncontingent social stimuli 
such a high rate that it is impossible for the child to identify what ther 
in his own behavior that triggers such an overflow. He therefore reac 
the conclusion that it is something in E's nature that makes him emit th 
stimuli. Since the child lacks the sense of contingency between his beha: 
and E's reinforcement, that reinforcement carries but little potential fo 
changing his behavior. Performance for E's reinforcement (in a subsequent 
binary discrimination test) is thus appreciably decreased. 
Predictions derived from this theory were tested in a series of studies: th 
satiation effect disappeared when Es were switched between treatment 
test (3, 5); informational input produced a satiation effect and modified 
effects of actual satiation treatments on subsequent performance (4, 5); thi 
satiation effect was equally strong when social and nonsocial reinfore 
stimuli were used in the test (6); and the satiation effect disappeared whe 
the stimuli were presented contingently in the treatment (7). 
Children are frequently exposed to social stimuli directed at other cl 
dren, and their opportunities to derive information and make attributi 
about a reinforcing person are more varied and complex than in an expeti 
mental dyadic situation. In the present study, 5 could observe E administt 
a (low or high) satiation treatment to another child, and was then immi 
ately tested by that E. If satiation can be learned vicariously, then 
observing a high-satiation treatment administered to another child woul 
as a result, show the decreased performance typical of satiation groui 
No simple prediction can be derived from the cognitive-interac 
theory, since the “cognitive” and the "interactive" components lead f 
different predictions. From the cognitive standpoint, all relevant infor 
tion about E can be derived vicariously. However, according to the (in 
teractive) person-specificity hypothesis (3), the child must be dire 
satiated by E in order for the effect to take place. 
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Babad and Weisz (7) have argued that contingency between their own 
behavior and adults’ reinforcement is naturally assumed and expected by 
children, and no need actually to search for contingency, The drop in 
performance (indicating satiation) occurs only when that expectation is 
clearly violated. Therefore, a vicarious satiation effect would occur only if 
(a) the observer clearly perceives the lack of contingency, and (b) if the 
observer expects E to behave towards him exactly in the same manner. 


B. METHOD 


l. Overview of Experimental Conditions 


The satiation experiment consisted of two phases: treatment and test. In 
the treatment, $ was exposed to E for a period of 10 minutes, presumably 
waiting for E to finish some paperwork. During that period, E emitted the 
stimulus word Yafeh (“Good”) noncontingently two times (low-satiation) or 
20 times (high-satiation). Emissions constituted stimulus presentations, 
rather than direct reinforcements. In the test, which immediately followed 
the treatment, the efficacy of the stimulus word Vafeh as a reinforcer was 
tested in a 75-item binary discrimination task, where the correct choices 
were reinforced with Vafeh. 

In the present experiment, the control (nonvicarious) groups consisted of 
Ss who received the treatment and were then immediately tested by the 
same E. The experimental (vicarious) groups consisted of Ss who observed 
à treatment administered to another child, and were then tested on the 
binary discrimination task by E they observed administer the treatment, 
Thus, the experiment followed a 2 X 2 factorial design, with treatment 
(low- vs. high-satiation) and vicarious learning (vicarious vs. nonvicarious 
treatment) as the two factors. 

The observed Ss of the vicarious condition were taken from the experi- 
mental room after receiving the treatment from E. Another E interviewed 
these observed Ss outside, and then proceeded to administer to them the 
binary discrimination test. The test results of the observed Ss were not 
included in the major 2 x 2 analysis of variance, but treated separately. 

The interview of the observed Ss was an attempt to learn whether they 
were aware of the quantity of stimuli presented to them in the treatment, 
and whether their own account of the treatment situation would include 
any reference to perceived contingencies. Part of the inquiry was designed 
to trace the perceived contingency in a roundabout way, by asking about 
Ss’ attraction to the treating E. On the basis of Aronson's (1) idea that 
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perceived contingency is crucial to attraction, satiation Ss could be ех 
pected to find E less attractive and show less motivation to spend time 
E. 


2. Subjects 


Ss were 60 second-grade children in a Jerusalem school. АП Ss ci m 


dents, who were not aware of the intent and hypotheses of this study, 


3. Procedure 


Each child was brought by E to the experimental room. On the tabl 
were several books and magazines and a pack of orange cards. In th 
nonvicarious (control) condition E administered both the treatment and th 
test to S. In the vicarious (experimental) condition two Es and two Ss (nol 
from the same classroom, but of the same sex) entered the room. One E 
immediately said to the child she brought to the room (the observer $): “ 
must make an urgent phone call. Would you mind waiting for me in і 
room for a few minutes? Please sit here quietly. You can observe what tl 
other E does with the other child, but please don't disturb them and dot 
talk. I'll be back soon." E then left the room. The other E administered t 
treatment to the observed S. She said: “I want to show you a game W 
these orange cards, but first I have to finish some paperwork. You can reat 
these books and magazines while I work." During the next 10 minutes Ё 
pretended to be busy with paperwork, but emitted the stimulus word Уай 
(“Good”) to the observed 5 at set intervals. In low-satiation treatment 
word was emitted twice during the 10-minute treatment. In high-satiatio! 
treatment the word was emitted 20 times, approximately every 30 second 
Care was taken that emission would not be contingent upon any specifi 
activity of 5, and E voiced the word Yafeh in a slightly imperson 
manner, avoiding eye contact with S. The observed S could not see tht 
observer 5 without turning around, and there was no communicatio 
between them. 1 

When the 10 minutes were over, the E who had previously left the roon 
re-entered, apologized for the delay, and suggested that it would only bi 
fair to make up for the delay by having the other (observed) E show th 
game with the cards to the observer S, while she would ask the observed 
a few questions outside. The fact that actually the observed S had also no i 
yet played the game with the cards was not mentioned. She then left thé 


Vv 
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room with the observed S, and the other Е (who had been observed 
administering the treatment) proceeded to administer the discrimination 
test to the observer S. In the nonvicarious condition only one E and one 5 
were involved, E administering the treatment and the test with no delay. 

Seventy-eight orange cards were used in the test, two pictures on each, 
showing, in randomized Positions, one plant and one animal. Е said: “Now 
I shall show you the game with the cards. On each card you will find two 
pictures. I want you to choose one of them, and point to the one you chose. 
O.K.? Let's start." The first three cards were used to determine 5's pre- 
ferred choice, and the picture chosen in the minority of these trials was 
reinforced from the fourth trial on. with Vafeh. The number of correct 
responses was the dependent variable in this study. 

The observed $, who was taken out of the room after receiving the 
treatment, was asked a few questions outside, E first asked him to describe 
in his own words what happened in the room since she left. She then asked 
how much he liked the other E; how the child thinks she behaves with 
children in the classroom and how punitive she is; and whether E said 
yafeh to him while he was in the room. Five options were offered verbally 
for the first two questions, while for the third, E asked "how many times?" 
if the answer was positive, The last question was "how much would you 
like to be with her again?" with five options offered. Immediately thereaf- 
ter, that Е proceeded to administer the discrimination test to the observed 5. 


C. RESULTS 


The number of correct responses in the 75-trial test of the four experi- 
mental groups was subjected to an analysis of variance, The results of the 
2x 2 analysis show that both main effects and the interaction effect were 
statistically significant: Treatment main effect (Р, s = 14.81, P < .001), 
Vicarious learning main effect (P, = 4.13, р < .05), Interaction effect 
(Fise = 10.71, р < .005). The pattern of the results is shown in Figure 1, A 
typical satiation effect was found for the control groups, who were treated 
and immediately tested by the same E. The difference between the high- 
satiation and the low-satiation groups in that control condition was close to 
25 points. No satiation effect was observed for the experimental (vicarious) 
groups, and the difference between the Ss who observed a high- and a 
low-satiation treatment was negligible. We can therefore conclude that no 
vicarious satiation effect was observed in this study. Repeated analyses 
yielded no sex differences. 
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FIGURE 1 
MEAN NUMBER OF CORRECT RESPONSES OF THE EXPERIMENTAL (VICARIOUS) AND 
CONTROL (NONVICARIOUS) GROUPS IN THE BINARY DISCRIMINATION TEST 


The responses of the observed Ss in the posttreatment inquiry were 
subjected to a series of 2 х 2 ANOVAs, with treatment and sex of S as the 
two factors. The results showed that girls liked E better than boys ( < 
:05), but no other differences were found in the analyses for liking, puni- 
tiveness, and motivation to be with E again. The analysis for quantity of 
Vafeh emissions yielded a significant treatment effect (p — .05), indicating 
that high-satiation Ss reported themselves as having received more Yafeh 
emissions than low-satiation Ss. 
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The postinquiry binary discrimination performance of the observed Ss 
yielded a significant ¢ = 2.00, one-tailed, p < .05) difference between the 
means of the low-satiation (54.8) and the high-satiation (39.9) groups. A 
2 х 2 analysis of variance for high- and low-satiation groups tested by the 
same E or by another E (i.e., the two control groups and the two groups of 
observed Ss) yielded two significant main effects (ф < .005) but no interac- 
tion effect. 


D. DiscussioN 


Observing another child receiving a satiation treatment did not result in 
decreased performance on the part of the observer. The performance of the 
observer Ss who saw a high-satiation treatment remained high. In fact, the 
performance of both vicarious groups was equally high, regardless of the 
type of treatment they have observed. This finding confirms Babad's (3) 
person-specificity hypothesis. However, additional features of the experi- 
mental situation have probably contributed as well to cause the observed 
pattern. The observer Ss were not explicitly instructed to observe the 
treatment; their observation was rather casual, and probably some of them 
did not detect the lack of contingency in high-satiation treatments. More- 
over, even if clearly perceived, there is no guarantee that the individual 
would expect such lack of contingency to be directed toward him as well. 

In conventional modeling studies (8, 9) the observers are exposed to a 
total event, including its consequences, so they are provided with all the 
information needed for the mediation of learning. In this study, the observ- 
ers were exposed only to the satiation treatment (a partial event which 
serves to determine the recipient's reaction tendency), but not to its behav- 
loral consequences in the binary discrimination test. They were thus denied 
some of the informational prerequisites for vicarious learning. The research 
question was whether observing a (motivationally) determining gvent 
would result in a vicarious effect of its unobserved outcomes. To that 
question, the empirical answer is negative. 

The 2 x 2 ANOVA of the control groups and the groups of observed Ss 
resembles Babad's (3) analysis in the person-specificity study, except that in 
the present case an inquiry was conducted between treatment and test on 
the other-E groups. The results in the present study (significant main 
effects but no interaction effect) contradict the findings of the earlier study, 
Where it was the significant interaction effect that confirmed the person- 
Specificity hypothesis. This discrepancy throws some light on the effect of 
the inquiry on the 5s. The significant difference between the postinquiry 
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performance of the low- and high-satiation groups may signify a depriva- 
tion effect, rather than a satiation effect. Babad and Weisz (7) have noted 
that the experimental paradigm and the specific procedures used in these 
studies result in satiation, but not deprivation effects. In the present case, 
the postinquiry performance of the high-satiation group (39.9) did not drop 
below chance level (75/2), while the performance of the low-satiation group 
was as high as 54.8, the highest of all groups under investigation. The 
low-satiation 5s reported themselves as having received very few, or no 
Yafehs at all in the treatment (mean of .2). It seems that having become 
aware of their deprivation and having verbalized the deficit, these Ss 
proceeded to exert effort to gain as many Yafehs as possible. On the other 
hand, no decrease in postinquiry performance (indicating satiation effect) 
was observed for the group given a high-satiation treatment, in line with 
the person-specificity hypothesis. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL NOTES 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide comparable data from two or more Societies through the use of 
а standard measuring instrument; additional details concerning the results 
can be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when 
indicated, by requesting supplementary material from Microfiche Publica- 
tions. 
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SEX OF DREAM CHARACTERS IN EAST AFRICA* ! 
Departments of Anthropology and Psychology, Pitzer College 


ROBERT L. MUNROE AND RuTH H. MUNROE 


As early cross-cultural data on dreams began to be accumulated, it first 
appeared that males dreamed primarily about other males while females 
dreamed approximately equally about both sexes.? However, the cumula- 
tive cross-cultural evidence indicates that this trend is not always present,? 
and that the most satisfactory generalization might be phrased as follows: 
Both males and females have a propensity to dream about the members of 
their own sex, but this tendency can be appreciably modified by such 
factors as degree of sex-role dominance, the social-structural importance of 
one sex or the other (as in matrilineality, patrilocality, etc.), and personal 
social experience. In retrospect, the original formulation seems to apply 
best to strongly patricentric societies, such as those found in India* and 


East Africa.5 
The present study investigated the sex of dream characters for the 
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members of three such patricentric societies, the Gusii, Kipsigis, and Logoli 
of East Africa. In all three societies, the male role is strongly dominant 
over the female role, and the social-structural importance of males, which 
is based on patrilineal descent and patrilocal residence, is vastly greater 
than that of females. Additionally, public settings and public roles (such as 
bus driver, policeman, civil service official) are controlled almost exclu- 
sively by males. It was therefore predicted that in all three groups male 
characters would predominate in the dreams of males and characters of 
both sexes would appear in equal proportions in the dreams of females. 

In each of the societal areas, the students in both a male and a female 
secondary boarding school were tested and interviewed in English during a 
day-long session. Among other measures, the reporting of a recent dream 
was requested. A total of 323 dreams was collected. Scoring consisted of 
classifying dreams into categories according to preponderance of male or 
female characters. Independent coders achieved 9596 agreement on 40 
dreams coded by two persons. 

The predicted sex difference was obtained in each society. The percent- 
age of Gusii dreams with a preponderance of male characters was 82% for 
male dreamers and 61% for female dreamers (x? = 4.33, p < .025). The 
corresponding figures for the Kipsigis were 82% and 44% (Хх? = 12.53, p < 
.001), and for the Logoli, 83% and 56% (x? = 3.48, p < .05). The slightly 
lower incidence of male figures in the dreams of Kipsigis females might be 
due to the tendency of women in Kalenjin-speaking societies to value 
femaleness in certain respects as much as they value maleness.5 


Pitzer College 
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THE FACTORIAL STRUCTURE OF A SYMBOLIC MEASURE 
OF AUTHORITARIANISM: GRAMMAR AND 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS* 


Department of Sociology, Tennessee Technological University 
Н. WAYNE HOGAN 


The present author’s symbolic, nonverbal measure of authoritarianism 
(SF-test) has proved reasonably reliable and valid in its cross-cultural use 
with American, German, and New Zealand Ss.! In addition, the measure 
has been factor analyzed on the basis of the responses of German soldiers? 
and American university students.? The latter cross-cultural efforts essen- 
tially agreed in finding the SF-test comprised of four factors accounting for 
53 and 51% of the total scoring variance, respectively. The present effort 
re-examines the SF-test's factorial structure based, for the first time, on the 
responses of 451 grammar and high school students (mean age 13 years; 235 
male, 216 female) in middle Tennessee. Results are compared with those 
obtained earlier from Southern university students (given in parentheses). 

The Spearman-Brown reliability coefficient was .87 (vs. .82). Nine of the 
SF-test's 15 pairs of drawings and number arrangements correlated at least 
.50 with the test's total score (vs. 8 earlier). In the order of their correla- 
tional magnitude, the pairs were 14, 15, 5, 6, 4, 8, 3, 12, and 9 (tied) (vs. 6, 
5, 15, 14, 4, 1, 12, and 3). The overall mean SF-score was 24 (vs. 22) of a 
possible authoritarianism high of 30. 

Varimax rotation of the present data yielded a four-factor structure (as 
did the university data) accounting for 54% (vs. 51%) of the total variance. 
Loading at least .40 on Factor I—“unbroken patterns”—were pairs 15, 14, 
5, 3, 4, 12, 10, 6, and 9 (vs. 12, 14, 15, 3, 6, and 5). This factor explained 
29.7% (vs. 28.4%) of the variance. Factors II, III, and IV accounted for 
7.8, 7.7, and 7.396 of the total variance, respectively (vs. 8.5, 7.1, and 7.0). 
Loading at least .34 on Factor II—"orderly arrangement of digits"—were 
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pairs 8, 6, and 13 (vs. 1, 10, and 7). And loading at least .30 on Factors III 
and IV— "centered" were pairs 7, 4, 9, and 10 and 1 and 10, respectively 
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REPLICATIONS AND REFINEMENTS 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide useful data substantiating, not substantiating, or refining what 
we think we know; additional details concerning the results can be ob- 
tained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when indicated, 
by requesting supplementary material from Microfiche Publications. 
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BIRTHDATE AND FEMININITY* 


University of Western Australia 
D. J. ILLINGWORTH AND G. J. SYME 


Pellegrini related performance on the California Personality Inventory to 
the astrological sign under which his Ss were born. Surprisingly, he found 
a powerful relationship between astrological sign and scores on the femininity 
scale. Ss born under the signs of Virgo, Scorpio, Leo, Libra, Sagittarius, 
and Capricorn had markedly higher means than those born under the 
remaining six signs. No significant difference was found between the means 
of the above six signs or the remaining six. Thus the 12 astrological signs 
could be divided into two groups of six consecutive months. Ss born 
between July 24th and January 20th tended to be more “feminine” than 
those born in the remainder of the year. Subsequent papers have proposed 
other than astrological explanations for Pellegrini’s data; and he himself 
suggests season, temperature, geophysical conditions, or dietary habits as 
possible factors.” 

The present study was conducted to replicate Pellegrini’s findings and to 
determine whether climatic factors are involved. If season of birth is 
important, one could expect the reverse relationship to that found by 
Pellegrini for Ss born in the Southern hemisphere. Western Australia is an 
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appropriate location, since it has a similar latitude and comparable climate 
to his location. The only possibly confounding factor is that Perth contains 
à reasonably high proportion of migrants from the Northern hemisphere. 

Ss were 47 male and 79 female introductory psychology students who 
volunteered; they were naive as to the experimental hypothesis and 
supplied their date of birth and birthplace prior to completing the inven- 
tory anonymously. To maintain a faithful replication of Pellegrini’s study, 
Ss were excluded from the analysis if they were born in an astrological 
cusp. All 18 CPI scales were subjected to a2 x 2 x 2 analysis of variance 
(birth hemisphere X sex x birthdate). 

In contrast to Pellegrini's findings, which showed no significant sex main 
effects, significant sex effects were observed on seven scales in the present 
study. In comparison with females, males showed more social presence (p 
< .05) and self-acceptance (p < -05) and less responsibility @ < .05), 
socialization ( < .01), self-control @ < .01), tolerance (P < .05), and 
femininity (p < .001). 

Three of the 72 interactions between the three variables were also 
significant (ф — .05). No significant birthdate effects were observed, includ- 
ing the femininity scale (F = 12, df = 1,118, p > .05). 

The results, therefore, fail to replicate Pellegrini's findings, and conse- 
quently any global explanation for the femininity effects he has observed 
seemed doubtful. Perhaps some local condition can be related to degree of 
femininity as measured by the CPI. 
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LEVEL OF MORAL JUDGMENT AS A FUNCTION OF 
INDUCTIVE DISCIPLINE* 


Texas Tech University 
Joun R. NEVIUS 


In Kohlberg’s! theory the dimensions on which the family stimulates 
moral development are primarily the creation of role taking opportunities. 
A number of studies indicate that children of parents whose disciplinary 
habits fall predominantly in the induction category show more internaliza- 
tion in their reactions to transgressions than children of parents whose 
disciplinary habits fall under sensitization.? Kohlberg states that “inductive 
discipline . . . would seem to represent a form of creating moral role-taking 
opportunities." The present investigation attempted to explicate further 
the issue of parental discipline patterns and stages of moral judgments. 

The sample comprised of 40 boys 10 years of age and their mothers, 
drawn from the metropolitan Los Angeles, California. Ss were divided 
equally between lower and middle SES. The ANOVA of JQ scores was 
lower SES 102.6, n = 20; and middle SES 107.2, n = 20 (F = 14.11, p < 
.01). The E administered Kohlberg's moral dilemma problems to Ss. Blind 
scoring by Kohlberg's global method was done by the E and two assistants, 
assigning 5s stage scores from I to III (previous scoring of pilot data had 
established that the sum of the mean for the three coders of each ratee to be 
v = .82) Data on parental style was obtained from the Ss and their 
mothers by using Hoffman’s questionnaire to assess power assertion, love 
withdrawal, and induction. Scoring the parental questionnaires was ac- 
complished by summating the scores as described by Hoffman.* 

The primary issue relates to an expected association between higher 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on June 10, 1976. Copy- 
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stages of moral judgment (II or III) and the inductive method of childrear- 
ing. The data for this issue were provided by three significant interactions 
(obtained from separate 2 x 3 ANOVA classifications): (a) the interaction 
between SES and stage of moral judgment shows stage I associated with 
lower SES, and stage II with middle SES (F — 55.04, p < .01); (b) that 
between SES and sons’ perception of child-rearing shows power assertion 
associated with lower SES, and induction with middle SES (F = 12.59, p 
X .01); that between SES and mothers’ ratings of child-rearing shows ` 
power assertion associated with lower and love withdrawal with middle 
SES (F = 9.12, p < .01). These data associated lower SES with stage I and 
power assertion, and middle SES with stage II and nonpower assertive 
techniques of child-rearing. However, analysis of the between means (when 
Е = 512/522) showed significant differences (ps < .02) for middle SES sons 
(F — 5.50), stage II and induction; and middle SES mothers (F = 14.3), 
stage II and love withdrawal. a 

The overall evaluations of the middle SES data upheld an association 
with nonpower assertive discipline. However, the relationship of such 
discipline to higher stages of moral judgment (II or Ш) was not established. 
While the middle class son’s moral judgment was found predominantly at 
stage II and his perception of child-rearing to be inductive, the relationship 
between the two may only be implied. 
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PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS AND THE PERCEPTION 
OF MASCULINE TRAITS*! 


Kent State University 


DoNALD ELMAN 


Most research on the relationship between ^Bhysigal characteristics and 
person perception has dealt with the attractiveness of women, but little has 
focused on the physical appearance of men.? Two features which are 
commonly assumed to affect the impresgion made by a'man are height and 
the wearing of eyeglasses. There is a limited amount of research evidence 
about the effects of these two features. Although greater height has been 
related to higher social status,? tall confederates in an Asch-type situation 
produced less conformity than short confederates.* Eyeglasses have been 
shown to enhance the impression one makes on work-related traits, such as 
intelligence, dependability, industriousness, and honesty.5 

The present experiment broadened previous findings ‘by studying the 
effects of varying height and eyeglasses on non-work-related жай ratings, 
particularly those associated with the masculine-feminine dimension. Fur- 
ther, an interaction was predicted, such that the manipulation of one 
physical feature would have a greater effect when a less socially desirable 
level of the other feature was present. 

Under the guise of judging an essay submitted to a writing contest, 48 
male and 48 female college students were each asked to make trait ratings 
of a male college student based on information from a "contest application 
form." Among other standard information, the application page included a 
space for the target person's height (given as either “5 ft. 4 in." or “6 ft. 4 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on June 24, 1976. 
Copyright, 1977, by The Journal Press. ү У Ё E 
! The author wishes to thank Mary P. King and Mickey G. Miller for their assistance in 
carrying out this research. — К, y 
2 Berscheid, E., & Walster, E. Physical attractiveness. In L. Berkowitz (Ed.), Advances in 
Experimental Social Psychology (Vol. 7). New York: Academic Press, 1974. Pp. 157-215. 
3 Wilson, P. R. Perceptual distortion of height as a function of ascribed academic status. J. 


Soc. Psychol., 1968, 74, 97-102. " Хы" » 
* Portnoy, S. Height as a personality variable in a conformity situation. Diss. Abst. 


Internat., 1973, 33, 5024B-5025B. E 2 4 я 
5 Thornton, С. R. The effect upon judgments of personality traits of varying a single factor 
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in.") and one of two upper-body photographs of the target person (identi- 
cal, except that eyeglasses were worn in one photo). 

Significant main effects of the independent variables on several bipolar 
adjectives scales confirmed that these physical features can affect trait 
ratings made about a male. When presented as tall, the target person was 
rated as more extraverted [F(1, 88) = 3.86, p < .05], and as more attractive 
[F(1, 88) = 3.78, p = .05] than when presented as short. When he wore 
glasses, the target person was judged as softer, gentler, more sensitive, and 
more of a follower than when he wore none [F(1, 88) = 7.88, 5.90, 4.75, 
and 4.81, respectively, allp < .03]. Interestingly, there were no significant 
effects due to the sex of the Ss. 

The interaction prediction was partially supported. On each of five 
rating scales (callous-sensitive, bold-fearful, passive-active, tender-tough, 
and gentle-rough), the difference between the means of the glasses and the 
no glasses conditions was significant (p < .05) only when the target person 
was short, but not when he was tall. On each of the first two scales 
mentioned above, the tall-short difference was significant only when the 
target person wore glasses. On all five scales, the most “feminine” ratings 
were produced when the target person both wore glasses and was presented 
as short. 
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NATURAL DISASTER AND THE DIMENSIONALITY 
OF THE I-E SCALE* 


Boise State University 
STEVEN THURBER 


The multidimensional versus unidimensional nature of  Rotter's 
Internal-External (I-E) scale! has seemingly been resolved in favor of a 
multidimensional interpretation. The two-factor structure first reported by 
Mirels has been subsequently replicated by several independent inves- 
tigators.? Still at issue, however, is the stability of the I-E factor structure 
across unique subpopulations.? The present study was formulated to inves- 
tigate the factor stability of the I-E scale among individuals exposed to 
traumatic physical forces beyond their power to control. 

The Ss were 181 women (X age = 42) selected at random from city maps 
of six rural mining communities in the Pacific Northwest. They had wit- 
nessed the disastrous effects of a fire which killed 91 workers in the nation's 
largest silver mine. Less than 19 months later, they endured a major 
flooding of the region, leading to extensive property damage, as well as the 
evacuation of nearly 800 families. It is noteworthy that virtually all the 
women reported negative emotional reactions to the flood, with feelings of 
anxiety (76%) and helplessness (6396) the most frequent responses. 

A principal components analysis yielded two dimensions accounting for 
12.4% and 5.196 of the accumulated scale variance. Factor I was defined 
by items 4, 12, 13, 17, 22, 26, and 28. The pattern of rotated loadings 
(varimax solution) appeared to be similar to Mirels' secondary factor, 
'ostensibly related to perceived control in the political and societal domain. 
Indeed, the four items with the highest loadings were the same in both 
analyses. The coefficient of congruence (i.e., the correlation between the 
separate factor loadings) was .68. The secondary factor in the present 
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analysis was defined by items 20, 21, 23, 25, and 29. The content of these 
items suggests that it may measure a cognitive certainty versus uncertainty 
dimension. 

In order to investigate the independence of the factor dimensions, sepa- 
rate factor scores were correlated with self-reported participation in the 
1972 presidential campaign. The point-biserial correlation for Factor I 
scores was .34 (df — 179, p « .01), with women expressing active political 
involvement obtaining the lower (i.e., internal) scores on this factor. Corre- 
sponding correlations for Factor II and total I-E scores were .13 and .07, 
both nonsignificant. Additionally, it was found that women who were 
evacuated from their homes as a result of the flood (V = 74) obtained 
significantly higher (i.e., external) scores on Factor I than the nonevacuated 
group (t = 2.43, p < .02). The mean differences for Factor II and total I-E 
scores were not significant. 

In sum, a dimension previously designated “political-societal” emerged 
as more potent in accounted-for scale variance than in earlier factor stud- 
ies. The finding that individuals subjected to greater personal trauma (i.e., 
evacuation) obtained higher external scores on this factor suggests a possi- 
ble causal link between the obtained dimensionality and traumatic experi- 
ences. It futher suggests that the major factor may assess a control orienta- 
tion toward impersonal, extrinsic events in general, including political and 
societal issues, as well as natural physical forces. 
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A COMPARISON OF SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF MALE 
AND FEMALE SPEECH* 


University of Melbourne, Australia 
P. L. BROTHERTON AND R. A. PENMAN 


Recent literature reviews have suggested that many popular conceptions 
of behavioral sex differences are founded more on personal beliefs than on 
fact. Maccoby and Jacklin's! review of over 2000 books and articles on this 
topic indicated that there was empirical support for only four out of 20 
commonly assumed sex differences. According to Kramer? the assumption 
of sex differences in speech is one obvious example of a stereotypic belief. 

In the present study, 15 male and 19 female first-year Australian univer- 
sity students acted as Ss to test the empirical validity of four commonly 
held beliefs regarding male and female speech forms. These were that 
women speak more, speak faster, leave more sentences unfinished, and 
operate at a simpler conceptual level than men. These propositions were 
examined in relation to familiarity with the topic of conversation, while 
holding sex of interviewer and setting of the communication constant. The 
four stereotypic beliefs were operationally defined as follows: (a) total 
number of whole words produced within a particular time span; (b) number 
of words produced as a ratio of interview time in seconds; (c) proportion of 
incomplete ideas or expressions; (d) a global rating of the level of abstrac- 
tion at which S responded to the stimulus material. The experimental task 
required that Ss talk about each of three TAT cards, selected respectively 
for their female, male, and sex-neutral themes. All interviewers were 
female, and speech was tape-recorded. 

For the first three variables, a 3 X 2 analysis of variance design was used 
to test for main effects of card content, and sex of S. A x? test was applied 
to the categorical data of the fourth variable. Results indicated that there 
were no significant main or interaction effects for speech rate or incom- 
pleteness, and no significant association between the degree of conceptual 
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simplicity and sex of Ss across card topics (x? = .378, 2 df, n.s.). For 
productivity, there was no significant main effect for sex but a significant 
main effect for card topic (F = 3.041, p < .05), mean values indicating that 
the neutral topic elicited significantly more words than the female or male 
topics. This effect was independent of the sex of the speaker, as indicated 
by a nonsignificant interaction term. 

Results do not support the popular stereotype that women talk more, 
talk faster, leave more sentences unfinished, and speak at a simpler concep- 
tual level than males. The only significant effect was that the more neutral 
and ambiguous card elicited the greatest number of words, suggesting that 
topic of conversation may be more important than its interaction with sex 
of the speaker. 

These Australian data are congruent with a growing number of studies 
of sex differences in other cultures where assumed differences do not find 
strong empirical support,? although it is feasible that variations in topic 
and situation would produce an altered pattern of results. It is also feasible 
that sex differences in speech may operate at a more subtle level than that 
studied here. Lakoff has recently outlined a set of such features which 
obviously require more detailed investigation.* 
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University of Melbourne 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under this heading appear summaries of data which, in 500 words or 
less, would increase our comprehension of socially compelling problems, 
hopefully move us somewhat closer to a solution, and clearly show promise 
of transcending their own origin in the Zeitgeist; additional details con- 
cerning the results can be obtained by communicating directly with the 
investigator or, when indicated, by requesting supplementary material from 
Microfiche Publications. 
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TRAITS AND PERFORMANCE OF AUTOMOBILE SALESMEN* 


University of Toronto and University of Manitoba 
James T. MiLORD AND RAYMOND P. PERRY 


Stereotyped characterizations of the automobile salesman abound in 
contemporary society, including such commonalities as hard-driving, self- 
confident, smooth-talking, controlled. Implicit in many of these concep- 
tions is the impression that a salesman is one who is high in self-esteem and 
internally motivated, and believes in the efficacy of manipulation or deceit 
to accomplish personal goals. Since little empirical attention has been 
devoted to the determination of whether or not these perceptions are 
veridical, the present study was conducted in order to explore some of the 
personality dimensions that are common among salesmen, and subse- 
quently to determine the relationship between these personality dimensions 
and sales performance. The latter purpose coincided with a desire on the 
part of the sales manager of the car dealership which was sampled, to get 
some idea of "why" some of his salesmen were extremely achievement 
oriented, while others showed no such predilection. 

The sample consisted of eight full-time salesmen who were employed at a 
small British Leyland automobile dealership in Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada. All salesmen who were on the staff at the time of the study and 
who had been employed by the dealership for a minimum of one year were 
included in the sample. The salesmen were administered the Rosenberg 
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self-esteem scale; Levenson's internal, powerful others, and chance locus of 
control composite scale; and the machiavellianism (Mach V) scale. To 
obtain measures of sales performance, mean monthly sales indices were 
calculated for each salesman over the period of 12 consecutive months 
predating the study. 

In comparing the salemen's scores on the five personality measures with 
normative data on the general population (U.S.) and on college students, it 
was found that only in the case of machiavellianism did the present sample 
score significantly higher than both normative groups [4(7) = 7.56 and 5.37, 
respectively, p < .001]. This finding suggests that these salesmen were 
more likely (than the average person) to endorse the notion that people in 
general are manipulable and that a rational man takes advantage of the 
weaknesses of others. 

Treating the five personality measures as predictor variables, multilinear 
regression analyses were performed on the mean sales figures. Sales per- 
formance was found to be most highly related to self-esteem [F(1, 7) = 
2.29, p < .09]; machiavellianism [F(1, 7) = 6.04, p < .05]; and lack of 
belief in chance control [F(1, 7) — 32.26, p < .001]. Without partialling out 
the variance associated with the other predictor variables, it was found 
that self-esteem, machiavellianism, and low belief in chance control, re- 
spectively, accounted for 1196, 24%, and 62% of the variance in mean sales 
performance. 

The profile of the automobile salesman which emerges from the data on 
this small sample is one who was no higher than normal in self-esteem nor 
in his belief in internal control, but who was considerably higher than most 
in his endorsement of machiavellian beliefs. On the other hand, the data 
suggest that the successful car salesman had high self-esteem, subscribes to 
machiavellian philosophy, and has little or no belief in the notion that his 
fate is controlled by chance. 
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A developmental study of the ego-ideal—L. VAN DEN DAELE 
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М. EDWARDS 
VOLUME 79—January-June, 1969 
Adolescents: From the views of the members of an informal adolescent group—T. P. JosEPH 
Acculturation and childhood accidents among Chinese and Japanese Americans—M. KUROKAWA 
De of achievement-related behavior among lower-class Negro parents—D. SOLOMON, R. J. PARELIUS, AND 
. V. BUSSE 
Dimensions in the judgment of illness—J. S. KERRICK 
Reversal shifts and problem-solving abilities at ages 4-7—S. B. KASTNER 
The judgment of body landmark heights—H. Nasu 
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A study of an interview method for identifying family authority patterns—R. W. CHAMBERLIN 
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The development of role knowledge—D. R. HEISE AND E. Р. M. ROBERTS 
Middlescence: Age related stress periods during adult years—J. E. Horrocks AND М. C. MUSSMAN 
The first six years of life: A report of current research and educational practice—E. LaCrosse, P. C. Lee (Ed), 
F. LrrMAN, D. M. Оспміе, S. S. Sroporskv, AND В. L. WHITE 
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Measurement of parents' perceptions of their children's development—W. WOLFENSBERGER AND R. А. KURTZ 
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theory—L. C. LEE 
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J. D. Osorskv 2 > 
Parent behavior and child academic achievement, achievement striving, and related personality characteristics — 
D. SoLoMoN, К. A. HOULIHAN, T. V. BUSSE, AND R. J. PARELIUS 
Memory factors and school success of average and special groups of ninth-grade boys—M. MEEKER AND C. E. MEYERS 
Personality correlates of vocational planning—R. BARNETT 
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Distorted Room—T. A. GERACE AND W. E. CALDWELL 

Galvanotaxic behavior and reinforcement of fish Brachydanio Rerio—W. F. FLANIGAN, JR., AND W. E. CALDWELL 

Self-actualization, types of personality, and neuroses and psychoses—R. DREISTADT 

Children's awareness of their bodily appearance: A developmental study of factors associated with the body percept— 
E. GELLERT, J. S. GrRGUS, AND J. COHEN UN 

Biomagnetic phenomena: Some implications for the behavioral and neurophysiological sciences—F. Russo AND W. E. 
CALDWELL 

Sociometric task leadership and the perception of deviance and subsequent conformity as functions of personality— 
W. L. Lipsy, JR. 

Murderers who iw insanity: A descriptive factor analytic study of personality, social, and history variables—M. W. 
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Children's understanding of negation as a logical operation—S. S. FELDMAN 
Selective auditory perception of parental voices by the disturbed child—S. SANDERS 
Identity type, sociometric ratings, and group behavior—C. N. ZIMET AND C. SCHNEIDER 
Patterns of perceived reaction to frustration among adolescents—J, О. PALMER 
The need for influence: Development and validation of a measure, and comparison with the need for power— 
. S. ULEMAN 
с) Lloyd Morgan, E. C. Tolman, and comparative method—E. NEWBURY 
Relearning motor skills in hemiplegia: Error analysis—L. DILLER, J. BUXBAUM, AND S. CHIOTELIS 
Effects of participation in rule formation on the moral judgment of children—R. L. MERCHANT AND F. REBELSKY 
Discrepancy and attention in the five-month infant—C. M. SUPER, J. КАСАМ, F. J. Morrison, M. M. HAITH, AND 
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The role of епйш orientations to the environment in personality development ‚с. 
Is there an 8; the standard? A critique of "s perceptual theory—D. А. BEGELMAN AND G. J. STEINFELD 
A cross-cultural study of the relationship between resistance to temptation and maternal communication—E. К. 
GREENGLASS 1 
The intellectual and achievement effects of preschool cognitive stimulation of poverty Mexican-American chiüdren— 
W. T. PLANT AND M. L. SOUTHERN 
Factors affecting agnostic behavior in several subhuman species—R. F. GOTTIER 
Differential behavioral characteristics of nonpromoted chili J. A. CHASE 
An analysis of cognitive-developmental sequences—J. H. FLAVELL 
VOLI 81— January-June, 1973 
A survey and interpretation of article characteristics: Journal of Genetic Psychology 1945-1969—J. E. Horrocks 
. D. HOGAN 
татр Но of listener adapted communications in grade-school children from different social-class backgrounds— 
K. T. Аруу : 
Locus of control among schizophrenics and other hospitalized psychiatric patients—T. F. Слзн AND J. J. Stack 
Interactive styles and social adaptation—C. N. EDWARDS 
The motivation of exploration strategies in young children—J. D. Core 
Children's representation of the human figure: effects of models, media, and instructions—C. Согомв 
A perceptual program for classroom teachers: Some results—R. М. WALKER AND J. STREFF 
Behavioral approaches to study and treatment of psychogenic tics—M. HERSEN AND R. M. EISLER 
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AGE AND COACHING EFFECTS ON THE REASONING PERFOR- 
MANCE OF DISADVANTAGED AND ADVANTAGED ISRAELI 
CHILDREN* 


Department of Educational Psychology, School of Education, Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
ELIsHA Y. BABAD AND }ОЗЕРН ВАЅНІ! 


SUMMARY 


The nonverbal reasoning performance of Israeli advantaged and disad- 
vantaged (N — 952) children was measured in grades 2, 4, and 6. Mea- 
surement followed the “Learning Potential" (LP) paradigm, with its three 
stages: pretesting, coaching in relevant problem-solving strategies, and 
posttesting. All results were presented in raw scores, in an attempt to assess 
absolute performance levels, and to present differences in terms of time 
gaps. The results show that all groups benefited substantially from train- 
ing, but the improvement following training tended to decrease in the 
higher grades. In all grade levels, the disadvantaged children benefited 
from the coaching more than the advantaged children. The performance 
time gap between advantaged and disadvantaged children was about two 
years, with a tendency to grow with increasing age. The contribution of the 
coaching session in terms of absolute performance was equivalent to about 
two years. Posttest distributions of raw scores revealed a growing tendency 
toward unimodality and decreased proportions of false negatives. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The results of ЈО tests administered to different populations are cus- 
tomarily reported in relative terms, assessing the magnitude of the differ- 
ences in standard scores (i.e., gap in JỌ points). Such evaluations reflect 
the relative positions of the subpopulations compared, but they do not 
show the differences between the populations in actual level of perfor- 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on March 30, 1977, and 
given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural research. Copy- 
right, 1977, by The Journal Press. 

! Authors names appear in alphabetical order. 
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mance. Seemingly uniform relative gaps do not necessarily reflect uniform 
differences in absolute performance levels. 

Summarizing American findings on ability testing in time differences, 
Jencks (7) claims that at age 6 the gap between an average white child and 
an average black child is one year. At age 12 the black child performs at a 
level reached by 10-year-old white children, and the gap grows up to 3 
years at age 18. This kind of analysis is possible only when carried out on 
raw scores, which reflect actual (or absolute) levels of performance. Thus 
one can compare performance levels of disadvantaged children at a given 
age to the equivalent levels attained by younger "advantaged" children, 
thereby determining “mental equivalence" without needing any transfor- 
mation of the distributions. 

In this study we used a nonverbal reasoning test appropriate for a 
relatively wide age range, and administered that test to advantaged and 
disadvantaged children in grades 2, 4, and 6. This design made it possible 
both to compare the absolute performance levels between the subpopula- 
tions within each grade level, and to compare the absolute performance 
levels between grades, within and between the subpopulations. Most im- 
portantly, using this design we could deal with actual performance differ- 
ences as representing performance time gaps. 

Nonverbal reasoning was tested following the learning potential (LP) 
measurement paradigm (3, 4), in which training in relevant problem- 
solving strategies is interpolated between repeated administrations of the 
reasoning task, in an attempt to minimize the effects of cultural and 
environmental gaps on performance. The focus of the LP paradigm is on 
the child's trainability: that is, his ability to improve performance on 
reasoning problems following a systematic learning experience. The pretest 
scores reflect the children's present level of functioning. The coaching 
session is designed to provide “deliberate acquisition"—to bring all Ss to an 
equalized starting point, providing them with an opportunity to learn and 
practice the relevant strategies for handling the reasoning problems in a 
context of success and support. The posttest performance reflects the child's 
potential reasoning ability under optimal conditions—having controlled (at 
least to some extent) for the negative effects of certain prior life experiences 
We providing preparatory experiences relevant for the specific task at 

and. 

Various findings (1, 3, 4, 5, 6) show the validity of measuring reasoning 
ability in the LP paradigm, and particularly the improved validity when 
focusing on the disadvantaged and the educable mentally retarded popula- 
tions. 


=, 
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In the present study all data were examined in terms of absolute per- 
formance (raw scores), in an attempt to assess—in terms of time 
differences—the gaps in actual performance between the two populations, 
and the improvement in absolute performance within each subpopulation. 
We also attempted to estimate—in terms of time gained—the effects of the 
coaching on the two subpopulations and on the different ages. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


The study was conducted in six schools in the Jerusalem area. Table 1 
summarizes the number of disadvantaged (V = 552) and advantaged 
(N = 410) children in each grade level. The definition of “advantaged” and 
“disadvantaged” children in Israel is based on weighed criteria: parents’ 
education, country of origin (Asian-African vs. European-American), and 
family size. Table 1 also presents the fathers’ average level of education for 
the disadvantaged and advantaged subsamples in each grade level. 


2. Tests 


The SLPT. The Series Learning Potential Test (2, 3) is a group test of 
nonverbal reasoning, requiring the completion of series of pictures or 
geometric forms. In Jensen's terms (8), the SLPT is a Level II test. Four 
concepts may vary in a series: content, size, color, and orientation. The 
concepts may vary symmetrically or asymmetrically, and the blank space 
may be placed in any part of the series. 

The version of the SLPT used in the present study consisted of two 
equivalent 60-item forms. The coaching booklet contained 17 picture 
series, none identical with any of the test items. The SLPT is administered 
in three regular class sessions, within a period of 3-5 days. The coaching 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN AND FATHERS’ EDUCATION OF ADVANTAGED 
AND DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN IN EACH GRADE LEVEL 


Disadvantaged children Advantaged children 
Fathers’ Fathers’ 
average average 
education education Total 

Grade N (in years) N (in years) N 
2 132 7.0 128 11.4 260 
4 199 6.8 149 11.5 348 
6 221 6.9 133 11.4 354 
Total 552 6.9 410 11.4 962 
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session is administered to the entire class in a noncompetitive, relaxed 
atmosphere. In the coaching session, the students learn to conceptualize 
any given series as a tune with a distinct rhythm, and to be able to “sing 
the tune"; to separate the concepts in each “multitune” series, and solve for 
each concept independent of the others; to search for the easiest entry point 
for each tune; and to reverse the tunes when necessitated by the location of 
the empty cell. 

b. Level I test. A substitution (coding) test from Milkan (10) was used to 
assess Level I ability. This group-administered test consists of six pictures 
and their corresponding six symbols. The number of items is 144, and the 
time limit is three minutes. 


3. Procedure 


The tests were administered in all schools during the same week, close to 
the end of the school year. The testers were trained students. The substitu- 
tion test was administered first, with a time limit of three minutes. The 
SLPT was not limited in time, and was administered in three class sessions 
of approximately 45 minutes each. The second session was used for the 
coaching, and it was conducted by two testers in each class. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


In Table 2 we present the means and standard deviations of the raw 
scores attained by the disadvantaged and the advantaged children in the 
three grade levels. The results of the Level II test (SLPT) are divided into 
pretest and posttest (postcoaching) performance. (The SLPT posttest scores 
for the sixth grade are not presented because a trend towards a ceiling 
effect was observed for the advantaged group. Therefore, the posttest 
Scores of the entire sixth grade were excluded from the discussion.) The 
most salient (and most expected) finding is that in all tests in every grade 
level the advantaged children performed better than the disadvantaged 
children. As claimed by Jensen (8) the differences between the subpopula- 
tions are smaller on the Level I test than on the Level II test. 

The distributions of scores on the Level I test (not presented here to 
economize space) revealed a high degree of overlap between the curves of 
disadvantaged and advantaged children in each grade level. This supports 
Jensens' claim regarding the relative absence of social class differences in 
Level I performance. 

Using the pretest column in Table 2 we can compare the actual perfor- 
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mance of advantaged and disadvantaged children at the different grade 
levels and interpret performance differences in terms of time gaps. The 
table indicates that the nonverbal reasoning level of advantaged children in 
the second grade (26.3) was identical with the performance level of disad- 
vantaged children in the fourth grade. Advantaged fourth graders per- 
formed even somewhat better than disadvantaged sixth graders (scores of 
34.9 and 32.8, respectively). Thus, it seems that there was a time lag of 
two years in the nonverbal reasoning performance between advantaged 
and disadvantaged children in the age range under investigation with a 
slight trend for that difference to grow with the increase in age. These 
findings are consonant with Jencks' description (7) regarding the American 
population. 

In a large evaluation study recently completed in Israel (9), a version of 
the same test (SLPT) was used to assess the nonverbal reasoning ability of 
elementary school children. Although most of the analyses reported by 
Minkovits e£ al. were conducted in standard scores, reported results on raw 
score differences confirm our findings. No coaching nor any posttesting was 
carried out in that study. 

In both subpopulations the improvement in performance from second to 
fourth grade was larger than the improvement from fourth to sixth grade, 
and in both cases the improvement with age was larger for the advantaged 
group than for the disadvantaged group. This fact is, of course, related to 
the finding showing the increase of the gap between the advantaged and 
disadvantaged groups with the increase in age. 

The effects of coaching on Level II performance can be evaluated by 
examing the posttest column in Table 2, and by comparing the results in 
the pretest and posttest columns in that table. As can be seen, all groups in 
all grade levels improved their performance from pretest to posttest. The 
disadvantaged children gained from the training more than their advan- 
taged peers in both second- and fourth-grade (12 points compared to 9.2 
points in second-grade; 9.9 points compared to 7.8 points in fourth-grade). 

In both groups the improvement from pretest and posttest decreased 
with the increasing age. In both grade levels the average performance of 
the disadvantaged children after the training was higher than the average 
performance of their advantaged peers prior to training [see also Babad 
and Budoff (3) concerning performance of EMR children]. 

The improvement in absolute performance following the training is 
equivalent to a contribution of two years of age, and in the case of 
disadvantaged children even slightly more than two years. Thus the post- 
test performance of advantaged second-graders is equal to the pretest 
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FIGURE 1 
Raw Score Distributions of Series ing Potential Test (SLPT) Pretest and Posttest 
Performance of Advantaged and Disadvantaged Second- and Fourth-graders 


performance of advantaged fourth-graders (35.5 — 34.9 = -6), and the 
same is true for the comparison of the fourth- and sixth-grade advantaged 


children (42.7 — 42.0 — -7). The effects of the training were larger for the 
disadvantaged children, where the differences between posttest perfor- 
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mance of second-graders and pretest performance of fourth-graders 
(30.7 — 26.3 — 4.4) and the posttest performance of fourth-graders and 
pretest performance of sixth-graders (36.2 — 32.8 — 3.4) were more sub- 
stantial. 

The effects of the coaching can be analyzed in terms not only of its 
contribution to the performance time lag, but also of the effects of the 
coaching on the patterns of the raw score distributions observed for the two 
subpopulations in pretest and posttest. As can be seen in Figure 1, the 
coaching contributed to minimize the bimodality of the pretest distribu- 
tions, leading to a closer approximation of the normal curve in the posttest 
distributions. The training session resulted in decreased frequencies of false 
negatives especially among the disadvantaged children. We find greater 
overlap and similarity between the patterns of the distributions of the 
advantaged and disadvantaged groups in the posttest as compared to the 
pretest. 
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Levenson's multidimensional I-E Scale was administered to 625 male 
and female university students and adults in America and Greece. The 


having less of a sense of responsibility for their own actions than adults, 
but the two groups did not differ significantly on the Powerful-others or 


A. INTRODUCTION 


of behavior (2, 3, 7, 10, 11, 14). Originally derived from social learning 
theory (13), the construct refers to the belief that an individual has about 
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the nature of the relationship between his or her behavior and its conse- 
quences. People who perceive that reinforcers are contingent upon the use 
of their own abilities or skills are labeled “internals,” while individuals who 
perceive that reinforcers are beyond their own control and are contingent 
upon chance, fate, God, or powerful others are labeled “externals.” These 
differences in orientation have been measured most frequently by Rotter’s 
I-E Scale, and the bulk of the research has concentrated on correlating 
scores on this scale with an interesting variety of behaviors, including birth 
control practices, smoking behavior, alcoholism, seat belt use, psycho- 
pathology, intellectual achievements, risk-taking behavior, and com- 
mitment to Women’s Liberation (11). 

In addition to this research, there has been a spate of studies recently 
that have made exploratory efforts to assess differences in locus of control 
orientation cross-culturally. Two major, reliable findings have emerged 
from this research. First, there are systematic sex differences in control 
orientation that occur across a variety of countries, indicating that females 
tend to be more external in their outlooks than men (6, 8, 9, 12). This 
general result seems to be directly related to the traditional sex-role 
stereotyping that occurs in many countries in which female behavior is 
described as including a passive acceptance of events, a strong reliance on 
others for support, and an accommodative orientation in interpersonal 
relations, whereas male behavior is described as involving self-reliance, 
striving, achievement, and competitiveness (15). 

Second, there are significant differences between the members of various 
countries in their locus of control orientation. In a study by Hsieh, Shybut, 
and Lotsof (1), Hong Kong Chinese, American-born Chinese, and Anglo- 
American high school students filled out the I-E scale. The results showed 
that the Anglo-Americans were most internal, followed by the Chinese- 
Americans, with the native-born Chinese being most external, A study by 
McGinnies, Nordholm, Ward, and Bhanthumnavin (6) used the same 
procedure as the investigators in the aforementioned study and found that 
university students from three Anglo-Saxon countries, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and the United States, had essentially the same level of locus of 
control orientation. Specifically, they were generally highly internal. In 
addition, these investigators found that the Anglo-Saxon students were 
significantly more internal than university students from Japan and 
college-preparatory students in Sweden. A study by Parsons and Schneider 
(8) showed further that university students from Japan were significantly 
more external than students from Israel, India, the United States, Italy, 
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West Germany, France, and Canada on the luck-fate and personal respect 
subscales of the Rotter I-E Scale. Students from the United States had the 


Schneider, and Hansen (9) showed no differences between Danish and 
American students in I-E scoring, but a reanalysis of their data in terms of 
subscales did reveal some differences between the two groups in their I-E 
patterns. Finally, a study by Reitz and Groff (12) compared locus of control 


The present investigation was designed to elaborate upon this earlier 
research and to provide the answers to three basic questions: (a) Are there 
differences in I-E orientation between men and women?; (b) Are there I-E 
differences between Greeks and Americans?; and (c) Are there I-E differ- 
ences between students and adults? 


B. МЕтнор 
l. Design 
The experimental design wasa 2 x 2 x 2 between-subjects factorial, 
with sex, country (America or Greece), and employment status (Employed 
Adults or Students) as the three independent variables, Ss’ locus of control 
scores on the Personal Control, Powerful-Others, and Chance dimensions 
served as the dependent variables (4). 


2. Subjects and Procedure 
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The American student sample included 100 members of an introductory 
psychology class at the University of Maine, 58 of whom were men and 42 
women. Their ages ranged from 19 to 27, with a mean age of 20. The 
Greek student sample consisted of 73 persons of the School of Philosophy at 
the University of Athens in Greece, of whom eight were men and 65 were 
women. Their ages ranged from 20 to 26, with а mean age of 22. 

All four samples of people filled out anonymously a battery of personality 
tests which included Levenson’s (4) I-E Scale. Her measure is an adapta- 
tion of the Rotter Scale and has three separate components; (a) a Personal 
Scale which taps an individual’s perceived personal control over events; (b) 
a Powerful-Others Scale which measures the degree to which others control 
the person’s reinforcers; and (c) a Chance Scale which measures the extent 
to which an individual believes his or her reinforcers occur randomly. Each 
subscale consists of eight, six-point Likert-type items. Scores on each could 
range from 8 to 48, with high scores indicating an internal orientation. 
Levenson reports high internal and test-retest reliability for the three sub- 
scales and supporting construct validation data. She also notes that the 
three scales are uncorrelated with tendencies for Ss to fill out question- 
naires in a socially desirable manner. 


С. RESULTS 
1. Differences in Personal Control Outcomes 


The analysis of variance revealed no differences in I-E scores on the 
Personal Control dimension for sex [F(1,617) = .76, n.s.] or for country 
[F(1,617) = .38, n.s.]. Men (M = 38.61; SD = 4.84) did not differ from 
women (M = 37.61; SD = 4.70) on the dimension, nor did Americans 
(M = 37.94, SD = 5.12) differ from Greeks (M — 38.74; SD — 4.30). 
There was a highly significant main effect for employment status 
[F(1,617) = 14.48, ? < .001], however, with employed adults (M = 39.02; 
SD = 4.82) differing from students (M = 36.12; SD = 4.69). None of the 
interaction effects was significant. 


2. Differences in Powerful-Others Outcomes 


The analysis of variance yielded only a significant main effect for 
country [F(1,617) = 16.60, p < .001]. Greeks (M 30.32; SD — 7.38) had a 
stronger belief that powerful-others controlled their lives than Americans 
(M = 32.86; 5D = 6.80). The Fs for sex and employment status were both 
less than one. Men (M = 32.06; SD = 7.18) did not differ from women 
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(M — 31.35; SD — 6.76), nor did adults (M — 31.66; SD — 7.34) differ 
from students (M = 32.24; SD = 6.18). None of the interactions was sig- 
nificant. 


3. Differences in Chance Outcomes 


The analysis of variance showed only a significant main effect for 
country [F(1,617) = 5.35, p < .02]. Greeks (М = 29.42; SD = 7.74) hada 
stronger belief that the reinforcers in their environments occurred randomly 
than did Americans (M = 34.68; SD = 6.22). The Fs for sex and employ- 
ment status were both less than one. Men (M = 33.72; SD = 6.62) did not 
differ from women (M = 30.26; SD = 5.06), nor did adults (M — 32.88; 
SD = 6.82) differ from students (M = 31.50; SD = 6.90) on this dimen- 
sion. None of the interaction effects was significant. 


D. DISCUSSION 


In regard to the first question as to whether there are differences in I-E 
orientation between men and women, the answer appears to be a tentative 
no, since the main effects for sex on each of the three I-E dimensions were 
not statistically significant. These data thus raise questions about the 
reliability and generalizability of the finding in previous studies that 
women are more external than men. A close inspection of these earlier 
studies shows further that the sex effect may not have been as reliable as 
some investigators intimated. While the mean sex differences in I-E orien- 
tation were in the expected direction in all studies, including this one, the 
differences reached statistically significant levels only in the McGinnies et 
al. study, attained significance on only two of five I-E subscales in the 
Parsons and Schneider study, reached significance only for Americans and 
Thais, but not for Mexican workers, in the Reitz and Groff study, and 
remained untested in the Parsons, Schneider, and Hansen study. These 
data, coupled with the findings in the present investigation, indicate clearly 
that the sex effect is neither reliable nor generalizable. 

The second question pertaining to differences between Greeks and 
Americans can be answered generally in the affirmative. While there were 
no differences in I-E orientation between Greeks and Americans on the 
Personal Control dimension, there were strong effects on the Powerful- 
Others and Chance dimensions. In general, the Greeks believed that they 
live in a more unpredictable environment than the Americans and also one 
in which powerful others control their outcomes. Such findings are not 
surprising in light of the fact that the survey was conducted shortly before 
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the overthrow of the military dictatorship in Greece and the restoration of 
civilian rule. 

In regard to the final question concerning differences between students 
and adults in I-E orientation, the answer is that they depend on the 
particular control dimension being assessed. While there were no differ- 
ences between the groups on the Powerful-Others and Chance dimensions, 
there was a highly significant difference on the Personal Control factor. 
Students reported having less of a sense of responsibility for their own 
actions than job-holding adults, a finding that could probably be expected 
in terms of the fact that students, at this time in their lives, have fewer 
obligations than adult wage-earners and family men and women. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that Ss differed in their patterns of I-E 
scoring across the different locus of control dimensions, lending support to 
the earlier results of Parsons and Schneider. Both studies thus suggest the 
importance of the continued use of various I-E subscales in cross-cultural 


personality research. 
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The Edwards Personality Preference Schedule (EPPS) was administered 
in 1956 to 37 male and 32 female Armenian Lebanese and in 1973 to 32 
male and 32 females of the same ethnic background. The same test was 
administered to 32 male and 36 female Lebanese Arab Christians in 1956 
and to 32 males and 32 females of the same group in 1973. All Ss were 
students at the American University of Beirut. Sex difference between 
males and females appeared in 1956 and 1973 but did not follow a consis- 
tent pattern except in the Change variable in which females had a higher 
mean than males. A 2 X 2 analysis of variance showed significant interac- 
tions between sex and ethnicity for Affiliation, Dominance, and Nurtur- 
ance in the 1956 samples only. A comparison of the overall means for each 
ethnic group showed that the Lebanese Armenians differed from the 
Lebanese Arab Christians on 10 of the EPPS variables in 1956 and on only 
two variables in 1973. The change was mainly in the scores of the 
Lebanese Armenians and was interpreted as an indication of their assimi- 
lation into the majority culture overtime. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Acculturation refers to the process of learning a culture different from 
the one in which a person was born and raised. It is experienced primarily 
by immigrants, and others, who by choice or circumstance find themselves 
in a situation where they have to learn to cope with the demands and 
expectations of a new culture. Ideally, the end result of this process is their 
assimilation and eventual acceptance by the dominant group. The final 
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outcome, however, depends upon the similarity between the home and host 
cultures, the number and age of immigrants, their socioeconomic status 
and educational level, their predisposition to change, and the attitude of 
the new culture towards the foreigner (1) 

The acculturation process becomes easier for the second and third gen- 
eration of immigrants, although the second generation—i.e., those born in 
the new country—face serious conflicts (2). Other things being equal, 
acculturation becomes easier as the person comes to accept not only the 
externals of the new culture but also their meaning. This, of course, implies 
a change in the style of life which would reflect itself in the personality 
characteristics of the immigrant group which over time will come to re- 
semble that of the indigenous population. 

This study addresses itself to the above phenomena. It is focussed on two 
groups of Lebanese college students: Lebanese Arab Christians and Leba- 
nese Armenians. The Lebanese Arab Christians are part of the indigenous 
Arab population of Lebanon. The Lebanese Armenians are descendants of 
Armenian refugees from Turkey, who found refuge in Lebanon between 
1918 and 1936. 

Lebanon is a conglomerate of religious groups. Different Christian sects 
form half of the total population. The other half of the population is made 
up of Shii and Sunni Moslems and some Druzes. Except for the Arme- 
nians, who form 4 percent of the total population, and possibly a small 
group of Assyrians, the rest of the Lebanese, irrespective of religion, are 
ethnically Arab. Consequently our Lebanese Arab Christians have deep 
roots and a long uninterrupted history of residence in Lebanon. 

Lebanon has historically provided a place of refuge for persecuted 
minorities from around the Fertile Crescent. Its present ethnoreligious 
social structure is the end result of a process of settlement and slow 
assimilation. Each of the groups that it has been host to has maintained its 
religious identity, but over the years has come to share part of the indigen- 
ous culture. In a sense, one can say that Lebanon has been a “melting pot” 
in which the “melt” was not deliberately induced by the public school 
system as in the USA, but has been the end result of a long process of 
assimilation and interaction. Thus, the length of residence in the country is 
a vital factor in the assimilation of a particular group. Because of the 
geographical position of the country and its traditional openness to the 
outside, all newcomers to Lebanon, like the other Lebanese, have also 
come under the influence of foreign cultures, such as the French, English, 
Russian, American, etc. Lebanon provides a focal point on which many 
cultures converge. 
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In comparison to the Arab Christians, Armenians are relatively recent 
immigrants to Lebanon. The first major wave of Armenian Refugees to 
Lebanon came in the early twenties in the wake of the First World War. 
The last came in 1936 when the Sanjak of Alexandretta was ceded to 
Turkey. Even though recent arrivals, the Armenians have established 
themselves in the country and play an important role in the private eco- 
nomic sector. In spite of the hospitality shown to them by the indigenous 
Arab Lebanese, the Armenians resisted assimilation by maintaining their 
own school system and ethnic organizations. The majority looked for the 
day when they would return to an independent Armenia. 

After Lebanon won its independence in 1946, and the development of a 
Lebanese national consciousness, an attempt was made in Lebanon to have 
a uniform educational system in which the teaching of Arabic, the official 
language, became mandatory. The subsequent required teaching of the 
Arabic language and history in Armenian Schools, and the improved 
economic situation of the second and third generations of Armenians, 
contributed to the assimilation of the Armenians into the Lebanese com- 
munity. One index of their assimilation into the larger community is that of 
intermarriage. An examination of 272 Armenian Gregorian marriages in 
1961 and 280 marriages in 1971 showed an increase from 7.3 to 10.7 
percent in the number of Armenian males marrying from outside their 
community. A significantly large number of these marriages occurred 
among couples from the high socioeconomic bracket (9). Futher evidence of 
this assimilation comes from a study by Prothro and Melikian (8) which 
showed that Armenians in the early fifties were more accepted by the 
indigenous Lebanese population than they were in 1935—in terms of the 
Bogardus social distance scale. Though mild, the assimilation process is of 
concern to some of the Armenians. It poses a threat to their ethnic identity 
and a danger of losing it through assimilation. This problem of assimilation 
has also faced Armenian communties in the USA (4) and other parts of the 
world. (5). 


B. METHOD 


The Edwards Personality Preference Schedule (EPPS) was administered 
to students at the American University of Beirut in 1956 and 1973. This 
test measures 15 variables which have their origin in the list of needs 
presented by Murray and others (3). The items had been originally screened 
for any cultural biases. The first set of data was collected in 1956 on over 
500 students for the purpose of establishing local norms. This group in- 
cluded, among others, 37 male and 32 female Lebanese Armenians and 32 
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male and 36 female Lebanese Arab Christians. The 1973 sample included 
32 male and 32 female Lebanese Armenians and 32 male and 32 female 
Lebanese Arab Christians. The Ss of this second sample were of approxi- 
mately the same age as the first. Since English is the language of instruc- 
tion at the university, the test was administered in English on both occa- 
sions. 


C. RESULTS 


The means and standard deviations for the male and female Ss of both 
ethnic groups were calculated for 1956 and 1973. A 2 x 2 analysis of 
variance for each variable on the two sets of data was made to find out 
whether differences between and within the two ethnic groups existed. The 
results showed that within the Lebanese Armenian group males were 
higher than females on Exhibitionism (р < .01), Affiliation (6 < .01), and 
Nurturance (p < .05), while in the 1973 sample the males were higher on 
Order (p < .05), and Heterosexuality (ф < .01) and lower on the Nurtur- 
ance and Change (p < .01) variables. Within the Lebanese Arab Christian 
sample in 1956 the males were higher on Autonomy (ф < .05) and Domi- 
nance (p < .01) and lower on Intraception (ф < .01), Nurturance (p < .05), 
and Change (p < .01). In the 1973 sample the Lebanese Arab Christian 
males were higher than the females on Achievement (ф < .01), Dominance 
(р < .05), and Heterosexuality (р < .01) and lower than the females on the 
Affiliation (p < .01) and Change (p < .01) variables. These differences were 
reflected in the interaction between ethnicity and sex for Affiliation (p < 
.01), Dominance (p < .05), and Nurturance (ф < .005) in 1956, and on 
none of the variables in the 1973 sample. The consistently higher mean for 
females on the Change variable is in agreement with Edwards' findings for 
Americans (3). Sex differences also appeared in the overall samples for 1956 
and 1973. In 1956 males were higher than females on Autonomy, Domi- 
nance, and Aggression and lower on Change. In 1975, again in the overall 
sample, the males were higher on Achievement, Dominance, and 
Heterosexuality and lower on Affiliation and Nurturance, and continued to 
be lower than females on Change. All differences were significant at or 
above the .05 level of confidence. 

The main effects of the 2 x 2 analysis of variance on the ethnicity factor 
are seen in Table 1 which represents the overall means for each ethnic 
group in 1956 and 1973. An examination of this table shows that in 1956 
the two groups differed on 10 out of the 15 variables. The Lebanese 
Armenians were found to be significantly lower on Achievement, Intracep- 
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TABLE 1 
GROUP MEANS OF LEBANESE ARMENIANS AND LEBANESE ARAB CHRISTIANS 

1956 1956 1973 1973 
Variable Armenians Arabs Armenians Arabs 
Achievement 13.31 14.69* 14.20 14.60 
Deference 12.84 12.37 11.85 10.65 
Order 13.88 11.56* 12.55 11.80 
Exhibitionism 14.20 11.86* 12.30 13.70* 
Autonomy 13.48 13.68 14.65 14.70 
Affiliation 14.02 13.40 12.15 12.80 
Intraception 11.98 16.86* 16.15 16.25 
Succorance 13.56 10.13* 10.15 10.40 
Dominance 12.36 16.16* 3 13.85 15.45* 
Abasement 12.78 13.80 13.90 12.65 
Nurturance 12.06 16.45* 16.35 16.45 
Change 12.64 16.04* 16.65 17.50 
Endurance 12.51 15.00* 15.45 13.70 
Heterosexuality 13.08 12.70 13.45 13.20 
Aggression 13.07 15.02* 16.05 15.40 


* Differs from figure to left p < .05. 


tion, Dominance, Nurturance, Endurance, Change, and Aggression and 
higher on Order, Exhibitionism, and Succorance. All differences were 
significant at the .05 level. In 1973 the groups differed on only two 
variables: namely, Exhibitionism and Dominance. These differences were 
also significant at the .05 level. On both of these variables the Lebanese 
Armenians still scored lower than the Lebanese Arab Christians. Except 
for these two variables, the means of the Lebanese Armenians moved 
closer to the means of the Lebanese Arab Christians on the remaining 
variables. The means of the Lebanese Armenians increased on Achieve- 
ment, Intraception, Nurturance, Change, Endurance, and Aggression. In 
the case of Order and Succorance their means dropped to the level of the 
Lebanese Arab Christians. These results seem to indicate that, except for 
Dominance and Exhibitionism, the Lebanese Armenians in 1975 had be- 
come more like the Lebanese Arab Christians in terms of the variables 
which the EPPS measures. 


D. Discussion 


The results presented above show, beyond doubt, that the Lebanese 
Armenian youth in 1973 shared many more personality characteristics with 
the Lebanese Arab Christians than they did in 1956. Our Lebanese Arme- 
nian Ss became more flexible in their behavior as evidence in the decrease 
of their need for orderliness and their greater receptivity for change. They 
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became more secure in their interpersonal relationships as evidenced in the 
decreased need for succorance and increased need for nurturance of others, 
and for their ability to see the views of others and to put themselves in their 
place (intraception). They also became more prone to achieve, to endure 
hard work, to persist in the face of failure, and became more predisposed 
to accept their aggression and even express it. Even though they still 
differed from the ethnic majority on Exhibitionism and Dominance, the 
other characteristics they displayed approached what could be considered 
an indicative of a socially well adjusted person. They have become more 
like the Lebanese Arab Christians. 

Differences in personality variables are generally accounted for either by 
differences in child rearing practices and/or by other sociocultural factors. 
In spite of the appeal of the first argument, and its widespread use, there is 
little empirical evidence to support it (6). However, an attempt was made 
to relate differences in child rearing practices which Prothro (7) found for 
Lebanese Armenians and Lebanese Arab Christians to the scores of our 5s 
on the EPPS for 1956 and 1973. For the 1956 differences on the EPPS, the 
higher Achievement scores of the Lebanese Arab Christians agreed with 
their earlier independence training, the higher Order scores of the Lebanese 
Armenians agreed with the greater expectations of their mothers in this 
respect, and the higher Lebanese Arab Christian scores on Aggression were 
in line with their mothers' greater tendency to accept such behavior (7). 
Even though Prothro (7) provided further evidence for differences in child 
rearing practices vis-à-vis Autonomy, Affiliation, and Abasement, our two 
groups did not differ on these variables. Attempts to relate child rearing 
practices to EPPS scores, in 1973, were not successful for any of the 
variables. Even if we assume that our 1973 Ss were raised under the same 
child rearing practices, collected by Prothro in 1959 and published in 1961, 
we can see that the factor of child rearing fails to account for the changes 
which took place in the scores of our Lebanese Armenian Ss. 

A sociocultural explanation may therefore partly explain the change that 
had taken place in our Lebanese Armenian Ss. Between 1956 and 1973 
several things took place in Lebanon which could account for the increased 
assimilation of Armenians into the Lebanese Christian Community. In the 
first place the requirement that Arabic be taught in all Armenian schools 
and that all Lebanese desiring to enter institutions of higher education must 
pass the government Bacalaureate examinations which included Arabic 
language, literature, and history, could have played a part in the assimila- 
tion of our Armenian Ss. Many more Armenian students at the university 
level in 1973 than in 1956 spoke, read, and wrote Arabic. In the second 
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place the political events in Lebanon, especially the revolution in 1958, 
brought about a greater recognition of the role Armenians could play in 
strengthening the position of the Lebanese Christians. This becomes par- 
ticularly evident when the argument for Lebanon's greater participation in 
Arab unity becomes an issue. In general, one may say that most, but not 
all, Lebanese Christians do not favor Arab unity for fear that it might 
threaten their identity as Lebanese and as Christians. This has in turn 
made the Armenians feel that they could play a vital role in the political life 
of the country. As further evidence of this Armenians are not only rep- 
resented in parliament but of late, and on three occasions, an Armenian 
has become a member of the Lebanese Cabinet. In the third place, as the 
prospects of returning to Armenia became more remote, the Armenians 
began to take their Lebanese identity more seriously. As their status im- 
proved from that of refugees to a recognized political and reasonably well 
to do group, they became more sure of themselves and more prone to 
participate in the wider community. What is most important, in the opin- 
ion of the writers, is the awareness of assimilation by the Armenians 
themselves. This is evidenced in increased discussion and debate of this issue 
in their organizations and clubs. In fact, the most nationalist of the Arme- 
nian groups is beginning to refer to Armenians as “Lebanese of Armenian 
descent,” a phrase unheard of 10 years ago. 
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THE CULTURAL AND THE POLITICAL FRAMEWORK OF 
PREJUDICE IN SOUTH AFRICA AND GREAT BRITAIN* 


Arnold-Bergstraesser-Institut, Freiburg, Germany 
RAINER HAMPEL AND BURKHARD KRUPP 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study is to investigate the influence of culture on the 
one hand, and of the political framework on the other upon racial preju- 
dice. Racial prejudice among white Britions (V = 1748) is compared with 
that among white English-speaking South Africans (V = 647), as well as 
white Afrikaans-speaking South Africans (V = 1179). The study reveals 
that English-speaking South Africans were far closer to the British than to 
Afrikaners. This result indicates that cultural factors are more relevant in 
forming and sustaining hostile attitudes towards outgroups than the politi- 
cal framework within which those attitudes are held. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


There is some empirical evidence that cultural factors are crucial in 
explaining racial prejudice (1, 7, 10). However, the impact of the political 
framework on racial prejudice has been largely neglected. Thus, there is 
some support for the contention that the South African apartheid system 
has a marked influence on the racial prejudice of the white population. 
Accordingly, we are of the opinion that, besides the effect of cultural 
factors, the effect of the political framework as a determinant of racial 
prejudice should be studied. The political framework can be described by 
characteristics of the nation-state to which the unit of the analysis (individ- 
ual or group) belongs. While all individuals within a national state are 
exposed to the same political framework, they may belong to different 
cultural groups. Afrikaans- and English-speaking white South Africans, for 
instance, live within the same political framework, but belong to different 
cultural groups. Of course, the distinction between the political framework 
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and the cultural setting is an analytical one; two inextricably interwoven 
aspects of reality are treated separately for heuristic reasons. 

To determine the impact of culture and of the political framework with 
respect to racial prejudice, we have to be able to treat each of these factors 
as an independent variable. And this raises considerable problems in prac- 
tice. For, if we disregard artificial laboratory experiments, neither culture 
nor political framework can be directly manipulated. Consequently, in this 
study we have adopted an approach which allows us to investigate the 
influence of culture and political framework on racial prejudice by indirect 
variation of both variables. 

To help clarify this approach, we shall deal briefly with the background 
to this study. In 1974, we carried out a cross-national sociopolitical study in 
the Republic of South Africa, in the course of which the opinions of the 
white electorate on economic and political problems and their prejudice 
towards the black majority were investigated. The analyses showed that 
the Afrikaans-speaking South Africans (hereafter referred to as Afrikaners) 
exhibited a far stronger racial prejudice than their English-speaking coun- 
terparts. This finding confirms a number of other investigations made in 
South Africa (5, 6, 8). i 

Afrikaners and English-speaking white South Africans have quite dif- 
ferent language and cultural traditions. Whereas the Afrikaners emphasize 
the uniqueness of a language and culture rooted in the African continent 
and identify very strongly with their language group, the English-speaking 
South Africans feel themselves bound to the British tradition. The British 
tradition in South Africa is manifested, for instance, in the schools attended 
by English-speaking South Africans, which are modelled on the British 
school system. The social distance between English-speaking South Afri- 
cans and Britons is very small, far smaller than between them and the 
Afrikaners, their white fellow-citizens (4). Consequently, the difference 
between Afrikaners and English-speaking South Africans with respect to 
racial prejudice can—on the basis of what we know—be largely explained 
in terms of cultural factors. Naturally this does not imply that the political 
conditions of the South African apartheid system do not influence racial 
attitudes. It is conceivable that these conditions exercise a constant 
influence on the race prejudice of all white South Africans: i.e., that they 
influence the absolute level of prejudice. In that case, differences in racial 
prejudice between the language groups must be understood as relative 
differences. 

To enable us to estimate the influence of the political framework on the 
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racial prejudice, it seemed worthwhile to measure racial prejudice in Great 
Britian as well. For, on the one hand, the British are closely related 
culturally to the English-speaking South Africans, but on the other, they 
live under obviously different political conditions, especially in respect of 
race relations. For instance, the legal frameworks of the two countries are 
totally different. In South Africa discrimination is enforced by law; in 
Great Britain, on the contrary, discrimination is legally prohibited. The 
patterns of power are different as well. In South Africa, democracy is the 
preserve of the white *Herrenvolk" (11); Great Britian, on the other hand, 
is a parliamentary democracy that allows for the participation by all 
citizens irrespective of color. South Africa's race policy has brought it into 
conflict with its black neighbors and most members of the United Nations. 
By comparison, Great Britain's foreign relations are less strained. 

Furthermore, there is a fundamental demographic contrast between the 
two countries: In South Africa the black and colored people constitute an 
overwhelming majority, whereas in Great Britain black and colored people 
form a very small minority. Finally, the black and colored people in South 
Africa are indigenous, whereas the vast majority of the colored people in 
Great Britain are either immigrants or children of immigrants. 

Taken as a whole, there can be no question that South African race 
relations run their course within a political and legal framework markedly 
different from that in Great Britain. On the ground of these differences 
Jowell (3), an expert on both South African and British race relations, 
arrives at the conclusion that attitudes, such as racial prejudice held within 
these different contexts, would reflect the different legal frameworks. 


B. METHOD 
1: Procedure 


The principal aim of the study is to determine to what degree "culture" 
and "political framework" can explain racial prejudice. If it be assumed 
that the British and the English-speaking South Africans share a common 
culture, oriented towards Anglo-Saxon norms and values, differences in the 
prejudice scores of Britons and English-speaking South Africans can be 
supposed to be due to the political framework. Correspondingly, differences 
in the prejudice scores between Afrikaners and English-speaking South 
Africans can be assumed to be due to culture, since both groups live within 
the same political framework. If the differences between English-speaking 
South Africans and the British are relatively larger than those between 
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English-speaking South Africans and Afrikaners, we should conclude that 
the political framework has a greater impact on racial prejudice than 
culture. However, should the differences between English-speaking South 
Africans and Afrikaners be larger than those between English-speaking 
South Africans and the British, we would conclude that culture has a 
greater influence on racial prejudice than the political framework. In a first 
step of our analyses we shall compare the three groups: Afrikaners, 
English-speaking South Africans, and Britons. Then, the explanatory 
power of culture, political framework, and some other predictors of racial 
prejudice will be determined by using an analysis of variance model. 

The fieldwork for the study in South Africa was carried out in April and 
May 1974, that in Great Britain between May and July 1975. In both cases 
opinion research institutes conducted interviews using the item pool dis- 
cussed below. In South Africa an area-stratified probability sample based 
on the voters’ roll was used. The sample is representative of the total white 
electorate. There were 1556 interviews conducted in urban areas and 234 
in semirural and rural areas. The British sample is similarly an area- 
stratified probability sample based on the electoral register as well; 1748 
interviews were conducted with a representative cross-section of the electo- 
rate of Great Britain. 


2. Schedule 


The plan to undertake an international comparative study on prejudice 
arose only after the sociopolitical study on South Africa had been com- 
pleted. For reasons of economy and time we decided to use the item pool 
developed for the South African context. This limited both the range and 
the method of comparison; a questionnaire constructed to meet the condi- 
tions of all countries studied would almost certainly have had a different 
content. Nevertheless, to limit the effects of these drawbacks, we took the 
following measures. Only those items were lifted from the South African 
questionnaire which, in the opinion of various experts, had a transcultural 
application. АП questions were translated by bilinguists, and then, as a 
test, translated back. Experts in opinion research assisted in the construc- 
tion of functionally equivalent items. 

In South Africa Bantu (black South Africans) and Coloreds functioned 
as attitude objects, and in Great Britain, Coloreds i.e., West Indians and 
Asians (Pakistanis, Indians, Sikhs, ect.). With regard to the alien or out- 
groups used in the study, the assumption was made that the South African 
nonwhite majority and the colored minority in Great Britain not only share 
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the same status as underprivileged groups, but also fulfill similar functions 
for the respective privileged groups: e.g., as reserves of industrial labor. 

The items used for the prejudice study in South Africa and Great 
Britain can be subdivided in three ways: (а) prejudice relating to the 
abilities or intelligence of racial groups—i.e., concerning the racial equality 
or inferiority of racial groups; (b) prejudice relating to the occupational 
status of racial groups; here we are concerned with “ought” aspects, asking 
whether racial groups should be given equal job opportunities or not; (c) 
prejudice relating to the social acceptance or rejection of racial groups; the 
items were constructed with reference to the familiar Social Distance Scale 
(2). 

Besides the nucleus of prejudice items, three personality items were used 
measuring anxiety about the future and conservatism. These items do not, 
of course, constitute a comprehensive range of personality variables. Fi- 
nally, the customary sociodemographic data were recorded— sex, marital 
status, age, occupation, income, education, denomination, religious activ- 
ity, party preference. 

All prejudice items were intercorrelated and factor-analyzed for each 
country separately. Additive short scales were then constructed from all 
those items which formed unidimensional scales in all test countries. One 
point was given for each item agreed and partly agreed with, no point was 
given for negative (disagree, partly disagree) or indecisive answers (don't 
know, no answer). 


C. RESULTS AND DISSCUSSION 
t; Prejudice Scores 


The results! referring to racial equality reveal that about a quarter 
(27.8%) of the Afrikaans-speaking South Africans accepted the blacks as 
their equals, whilst the figure for English-speaking South Africans is twice 
as high: viz. 57.4%. A little more than three quarters (77.6%) of the 
interviewed Britons regarded Coloreds as equal in aptitude and ability. 
The difference between the two South African groups was thus 30%, and 
between the British and the English-speaking South Africans 20%. With 
regard to their prejudice scores, the English-speaking South Africans were 
closer to the British than to the Afrikaners. 

The same can be said with respect of job equality. Whereas only 6.5% 


1 The item pool and details of the results can be obtained from the authors on request. 
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of the Afrikaners accepted complete equality with blacks on the job, 36.696 
of the English-speaking South Africans and 48.8% of the British did. 

If we take the responses to the item “I would marry such a Colored" as 
indicative of "social distance to alien groups," then only one in every 
hundred Afrikaners considered this possibility seriously. In contrast, 11.096 
of the interviewed English-speaking South Africans would marry a Colored 
of equal status. Approximately 16.096 of the British people interviewed 
would marry a West Indian. 

The three prejudice scales intercorrelate strongly within each sample 
(mean r = .65). Accordingly, one can speak of the acceptance or rejection of 
alien groups as a general factor. 

All three prejudice scales showed a significant relationship with the 
personality variables and with age and level of education for both the 
English-speaking South Africans and the Britons. British respondents with 
little prejudice tended to be well-educated, young, and unconservative and 
had little anxiety about the future. [For instance, for the British the 
correlation between social distance (SD) and education was v — .25; be- 
tween SD and age = .24; SD and conservatism r = .22; SD and anxiety 
r = .21]. The pattern for the English-Speaking South Africans was similar 
except on one point: respondents with little racial prejudice did express 
anxiety about the future; correspondingly, those who expressed no anxiety 
about the future had comparatively high prejudice scores especially with 
respect to job equality. About half (50.7%) of the English-speaking South 
Africans who had no anxiety accepted equality for blacks on the job; and 
66.4% of those who had much anxiety endorsed job equality. (In the British 
sample 79.396 of those with no anxiety about the future had no objections 
to job equality as against 61.0% of those with much anxiety.) This relation- 
ship between racial prejudice and anxiety about the future for the English- 
speaking South Africans, the inverse of the relationship within the British 
sample, can probably be explained in terms of the different situational 
factors. One may tentatively surmise that, faced with the threat posed by 
the black South Africans, the English-speaking South Africans were pre- 
pared to overcome their prejudice. For them, then, anxiety about the 
future weakened their prejudice. In Great Britain, on the other hand, 
where Coloreds are regarded mostly as individual competitors, especially 
on the occupational level, it is possible that anxiety about the future 
reinforced prejudice. 

In contrast, the prejudice scores of the Afrikaners correlate with quite 
different variables. From a factor analysis using all the prejudice, the 
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sociodemographic, and the personality variables, a general factor “ассер- 
tance or rejection of aliens" emerged. This factor was highly loaded by the 
prejudice items, as well as language group identification, party preference, 
and religious activity (loadings > .50). Age, education, conservatism, and 
anxiety did not load this factor as highly for the Afrikaners as for the 
English-speaking group (loadings < .23). Thus, Afrikaners with much 
prejudice identify closely with their language group, support the National 
Party, and participate strongly in religious activities. 

With level of education controlled 47.2% of the highly educated Af- 
rikaners (V = 88) were in favor of complete racial equality vs. 83.1% of the 
English-speaking South Africans (V = 72) and 87.8% of the Britons (V =- 
126). The same pattern appears for job equality and social distance: 80.3% 
of the English-speaking South Africans and 87.8% of the Britons with high 
education were in favor of complete job equality for nonwhite people 
compared to 34.9% of the Afrikaners. Whereas 62.0% of the English- 
speaking South Africans and 68.3% of the Britons with a high level of 
education expressed a small distance to Coloreds, only 16.9% of the highly 
educated Afrikaners do so. 

There can be little doubt that English-speaking South Africans with a 
higher education have been strongly influenced by Anglo-Saxon cultural 
values. Many have attended elite English-medium private schools, where 
Anglo-Saxon values and ideals are cultivated. Their university education 
has been obtained either at one of the English-medium universities in 
South Africa—by tradition in close contact with the Anglo-American aca- 
demic world—or even at British universities. The position of English as a 
world language, as well as frequent trips abroad, helps to give the 
English-speaking South African a comparatively cosmopolitan outlook. 
The prejudice profile for English-speaking South Africans with secondary 
school education also corresponded to that of the Britons rather than that 
of the Afrikaners. However,, the relationship is reversed for individuals 
with a low level of education. The prejudice scores of these English- 
speaking South Africans were closer to those of the Afrikaners, not the 
Britons. Class or stratum variables reveal the same picture. This would 
seem to indicate that among the lower white strata common economic 
interests, and perhaps even a common class consciousness, were stronger 
determinants of racial prejudice than cultural factors. 

If we summarize these results, we can discern a clear pattern: in respect 
of prejudice the English-speaking South Africans were far closer to the 
British than to the Afrikaners. 
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25 Variance Decomposition 


In the following we shall attempt to determine the explanatory power of. 
culture and political framework in terms of variance proportions by using 
the Automatic-Interaction-Detector Technique. The AID is a “stepwise 
application of a one-way analysis of variance model. Its objective is to 
partition the sample into a series of nonoverlapping subgroups whose 
means explain more of the variation in the dependent variable than any 
other such set of subgroups” (9, p. 20). According to the logic of the AID 
we would conclude that culture is a better predictor of racial prejudice than 
political framework if in the splitting process the English-speaking South 
Africans and the Britons are treated as one group in contrast to the 
Afrikaners. If, on the other hand, there would be a split between all South 
Africans and the Britons, political framework is a better predictor. In order 
to evaluate the relative importance of these variables in comparison with 
competing predictors of racial prejudice we will include in the analysis the 
following sociodemographic and personality variables: sex, marital status, 
age, education, socioeconomic status, conservatism, and anxiety about the 
future. Denomination, religious activity, and party preference were not 
used as predictors. In South Africa party and denomination barriers coin- 


TABLE 1 
PROPORTION OF VARIATION IN THE TOTAL SAMPLE* EXPLAINABLE BY EACH PREDICTOR OF 
RACIAL PREJUDICE 


Dependent Variables 


Racial Job Social 

Predictor equality equality distance 
Group membership 20.9 25.1 22.8 
(Afrikaners vs. non-Afrikaners) 
Sex 0.1 2.0 1.4 
(male vs. female) 
Marital status 1.2 3.4 2.1 
(single vs. married) i t 

e 0.9 1.8 0.9 
(young vs. old) 
Education 17 3.0 1.5 
(low vs. high) 
Socio-economic Status 0.7 2.0 2.4 
(low vs. high) 
Conservatism 2.3 1.5 3.2 
(conservative vs. unconserv.) 
Anxiety about the future 0.2 1.3 0.7 
(anxious vs. not anxious) 
Total variance explained 29.1 40.6 43.8 


by the AID-analysis (100 x R2) 
a Total sample comprised Afrikaners/English-speaking South Afrieans/Britons (N = 3524). 
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TABLE 2 
PROPORTIONS OF VARIATION IN RACIAL PREJUDICE EXPLAINED BY "CULTURE" AND 
*POLITICAL FRAMEWORK" 


Dependent variables 


Racial Job Social 
Source of Variation equality equality equality 
“Culture” controlling for 10.0 10.7 8.9 
*political framework" 
“Political framework” 2:5 4.6 5.3 
controlling for “culture” 
Interaction between "culture" 10.8 14.4 13.9 


and "political framework" 


cide with the language barrier so that these variables are cultural elements 
in the South African context, which is not the case in Great Britain. 

Before analysis of the data with the AID-program the samples were 
matched for the variables age, formal education, and socioeconomic 
status.? 

The AID first dichotomized the total sample consisting of all South 
Africans and Britons (V = 3524) on each of the dependent prejudice 
variables into Afrikaners (V — 1129) and non-Afrikaners (i.e., English- 
speaking South Africans and Britons, N — 2395). This split reduced the 
total variance in the dependent variables much more than any other split 
on the competitor predictors. See Table 1. 

In the second split the non-Afrikaners were then divided into English- 
speaking South Africans and Britons. This partition reduced the variance 
in the dependent variable racial equality by another 2.596 in the variable 
job equality by 4.6%, and in the variable social distance by 5.3%. This 
second split reveals the true explanatory power of political framework on 
the assumption that English-speaking South Africans and Britons share the 
same Anglo-Saxon culture. 

In order to get the net effect of culture, one has to remove that part of 
the variation in the first split that is due to political framework and its 
interaction with culture (political framework is a nested-in-effect, since the 
British respondents represent another poolitical framework than the South 
Africans). See Table 2. 

2 The respondents were ranked within each ethnic group (i.e., Afrikaners, English- 
speaking South Africans, Britons) according to each of the match variables. Respondents were 
then allotted quartiles for each of the three match variables. For example, for the variable 
age, the youngest 25% of the respondents in each group got the quartile value 1; for the 
variable formal education, the most educated 25% were allotted the quartile value 4; etc. This 
method of matching is based on the assumption that, for cross-cultural comparisons, actual 


age, degree of formal education, and socioeconomic status are less important than the relative 
distribution of those variables. 
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It is evident from these results that in our study culture was a more 
powerful predictor of racial prejudice than political framework, especially 
with regard to racial and job equality. Each of these predictors by itself 
can explain a more significant proportion of the variation than any other 
predictor. 
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HELPING, SELF-ATTRIBUTION, AND THE SIZE 
OF AN INITIAL REQUEST* 


General Research Corporation and State University of New York at Albany 
RICHARD L. MILLER AND JERRY SULS 


SUMMARY 


A field experiment was conducted to test whether insufficient justifica- 
tion and prior compliance are sufficient to cause the “foot-in-the-door” 
phenomenon in helping situations. It was hypothesized that the size of the 
initial request is also critical, since too large an initial request could cause 
Ss to feel that they had “done their good deed for the day” and thus inhibit 
further helping. Seventy-five middle aged male shoppers were first ap- 
proached by a female confederate (C) who asked either simple (small 
request) or complicated (large request) directions. Subsequently, a male C 
dropped a bag of groceries in the path of the S. The measure of helping 
was whether or not the S assisted the C in picking up the groceries. As 
predicted, significantly fewer Ss who initially complied with the large 
request helped the second C. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Recently, two separate studies have related the self-perception theory of 
Bem (2, 3) to the foot-in-the-door phenomenon initially demonstrated by 
Freedman and Fraser (4). Basically, the phenomenon describes a sequence 
of events in which a small, inconsequential request leads to increased 
compliance with a more substantial request at a later time. The explana- 
tion given for the findings is that the S interprets the initial act of com- 
pliance as indicative of the fact that he is a “doer” of these kinds of 
compliant acts. Lepper (5) has noted that since this explanation is concep- 
tually analogous to self-perception, the antecedents of self-perception 
should produce foot-in-the-door compliance. The first experimental study 
of the self-perception interpretation was conducted by Uranowitz (9) and 
demonstrated that initial compliance with insufficient justification (i.e., no 
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specified reason given for helping) was a key element in increasing later 
compliance. Uranowitz’s explanation for this effect was that Ss were more 
likely to make self-attributions of *helpfulness" under low justification. The 
other study by Snyder and Cunningham (7) demonstrated that prior com- 
pliance is also critical for assuring later compliance. While both of these 
variables seem clearly relevant to foot-in-the-door phenomena, one other 
variable may also be important in obtaining the effect: the size of the initial 
request. Experimental support for the importance of the size of an initial 
request can be seen in Snyder and Cunningham (7) whose design called for 
two sizes of request, one small enough to insure compliance and one large 
enough to preclude compliance. As predicted, compliance with the small 
request led to increased compliance to the second request (two-thirds of the 
subjects complying. The interesting result from their experiment with 
regard to the present question is that not all of the Ss who received the 
large request refused. Eight Ss accepted the large request. Now in terms of 
insufficient justification and prior compliance, these Ss should be “super- 
doers.” Yet, only 50 percent of them complied with the second request, a 
lower percentage than those who complied with the small request. Thus, 
the size of the initial request may be an important factor in obtaining the 
foot-in-the-door effect. Why? One possible reason may be that since al- 
truistic behavior is not without cost, too large an initial request could lead 
to a feeling that Aderman and Berkowitz (1) have described as “I’ve done 
my good deed for the day.” 

The purpose of the present experiment was to explore the effects on 
helping behavior of prior compliance with low justification to both a large 
and small request. It was hypothesized that a small initial request would 
lead to greater compliance at a later time than would a large initial request. 


B. METHOD 
1 Subjects and Confederates 


Seventy-five middle aged male shoppers who were walking along Wis- 
consin Avenue in Georgetown area of Washington, D.C., participated in 
the study. They were randomly assigned to one of three experimental 
conditions. An important basis for inclusion in the sample was that the 5 
not appear to be "in a hurry" or otherwise goal directed, since such a state 
could cause the initial request to be frustrating and thereby reduce subse- 
quent helping behavior in a manner unrelated to the experimental manipu- 
lation. Ss were approached and asked directions by the first confederate 
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(C), a college-aged female. A college-aged female C and older Ss were used, 
since in the pilot testing this combination resulted in the greatest amount of 
compliance to the initial request, a prerequisite for adequate manipulation 
of the independent variable: size of the initial request. The subsequent 
helping opportunity consisted of assisting a college-aged male retrieve some 
dropped groceries. The use of a male second C and male Ss was decided 
upon because this was the only combination which in the pilot testing 
recorded a baseline helping response to the dropped groceries which al- 
lowed for both increased and decreased helping as a result of the experi- 
mental manipulations. The baseline helping response with male Ss and a 
female C was 93%. Female Ss helped a male C 22% and a female C 89% of 
the time. The combination of male 5s and a male C produced a 42% 
helping rate. 


Z: Procedure 


In the large initial request condition, the C approached the $ and asked 
directions to Foxhall Road, which was a complicated procedure for the S to 
explain. In the small initial request condition, the C asked to get to 
Prospect Street, a reasonably easy request, since Prospect and Wisconsin 
intersect. In both conditions no reason for needing the directions was 
offered. All but three Ss complied with the initial requests. After thanking 
the S for the directions, the C left in the direction indicated and the S 
continued on his way. In the no initial request condition, the C simply 
approached the S, said “good morning," and walked on. About a block 
away from the initial request encounter, the second C waited in a storefront 
carrying a bag of groceries and a briefcase. The grocery bag had been 
specially prepared so that upon shifting his grip, the C could release the 
contents which included a box of cereal, six oranges, a pound of cheese, 
and a bag of potato chips. The second C was not aware of the nature or the 
length of the interaction between the S and the first C, as they had not been 
visible or audible from his position in the storefront. The identification of 
an S was handled by the first author who positioned himself so that he 
could see both Cs. As the S approached, the second C, on the first author's 
signal, stepped from the storefront, turned towards the S, took a few steps, 
and allowed the groceries to drop from the bag. This event took place 
within 10-15 feet of the S. To insure that the S attended to the event, the C 
exclaimed "Rats!" as the groceries slipped from the bag. The measure of 
helping was whether or not the S assisted the C in picking up the groceries 
which were dropped. Two Ss were lost from the experiment because they 
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entered stores before reaching the second C, and three Ss were lost because 
by-standers helped the C pick up the groceries before the S could intervene. 


C. RESULTS 


The percentage of helping responses in the three (n — 25) experimental 
conditions were as follows: no initial request, 32%; small initial request, 
64%; and large initial request, 12%. The results were analyzed with the use 
of chi square corrected for continuity. An overall 2 (subject response) X 3 
(initial request condition) chi square indicated a significant effect of initial 
request condition on helping behavior (x? (2) = 12.54, p < .01). Additional 
chi square analyses demonstrated that the number of Ss in the small initial 
request condition who subsequently helped was significantly greater than 
those in the large initial request condition (x? (1) = 12.22, p < .001) and 
than those in the no initial request control condition [x? (1) = 3.92, p < 
.05]. Also, the number of Ss who helped in the large initial request 
condition was very marginally different from those in the no initial request 
control condition [x? (1) = 1.76, p < .20]. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The hypothesis that a necessary ingredient in the foot-in-the-door phe- 
nomenon is a reasonably small initial request was supported. Clearly, this 
factor militates against the primacy of insufficient justification in creating 
foot-in-the-door compliance. If it were true that prior compliance with low 
justification was all that was necessary, then compliance to the large initial 
request with its accompanying self-perception of “super doer” should have 
produced the greatest amount of helping. A likely explanation for the 
failure of the large initial request to stimulate further helping could be that 
Ss are less willing to perform favors if they feel that they have already done 
their “good deed for the day.” This explanation should hold particularly 
true when the perceived helpfulness of the initial request is sufficiently 
salient and the cost of the subsequent request is not minimal. 

While the “good deed” explanation seems likely, another possible cause 
for the reduced helping subsequent to the large initial request should be 
considered. Perhaps, the Ss who were confronted with the complicated 
task of giving directions to Foxhall Road felt some frustration, embarrass- 
ment, or a sense of failure in responding. If this explanation were accurate, 
then those Ss who gave less than adequate directions to Foxhall Road 
(inaccurate, incomplete, or a response of “I don’t know”) would seem to be 
the ones most likely to be so affected. Thus, for this alternative explanation _ 
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to account for the pattern of helping obtained, nonhelping responses 
should predominate in those who were unsuccessful in rendering assistance 
initially. Conversely, the “Гуе done my good deed for the day" explanation 
would predict that the Ss who were unsuccessful would be more likely to 
help subsequently, since they. really hadn't done a good deed yet that day 
(although trying should count for something). Internal analysis reveals that 
of those who gave accurate directions in response to the large initial request 
(n = 20) 95% did not subsequently help, while only 60% did not subse- 
quently help (n = 5) whose initial direction giving was less than adequate. 
This difference is significant at the .01 level (x? (1) = 9.89). Further support 
for the “good deed” explanation can be found in a study by Tipton and 
Browning (8) in which the initial request was rather large (helping pick up 
dropped packages.) In that study none of the Ss who complied with the 
initial request rendered help on the second request (to aid a person with her 
wheelchair), while over two-thirds of the no initial request Ss did help. 
Thus, sustained helping can be seen to be related not only to self- 
perception phenomenon (insufficient justification and prior compliance) but 
also to satiation effects which seem in fact to take precedence over the 
other possible antecedents of compliance in short term helping situations, 
since both prior compliance and low justification were present in the large 
initial request condition. However, it should be noted that satiation effects 
would not be expected to obscure self-perception effects where the depen- 
dent measure does not require any direct action, since opinions and beliefs 
are not usually associated with cost/benefit ratios. It is interesting to specu- 
late on whether or not the large initial request merely inhibits an immediate 
helping response for a short period of time while still allowing the S to 
define himself as a doer, or whether in foot-in-the-door situations, self- 
perception itself is also hindered by large initial requests. A recent study by 
Seligman, Bush, and Kirsch (6) suggests an answer to this question. In 
their study, where four sizes of first requests were used, the results indi- 
cated that only the large initial requests produced more subsequent com- 
pliance than a no first request control. The critical difference between their 
procedure and the one used in the present study was the delay between the 
two requests. In the Seligman et al. study, two days lapsed between the 
two requests. Their results are consistent with the notion that large initial 
requests merely inhibit an immediate helping response but do not interfere 
with the application of the self-attributional label of “doer.” Thus, the 
timing of the subsequent request would seem to be crucial in determining 
the optimum level of initial request necessary to insure compliance. 
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FACTORS AFFECTING PROSOCIAL BEHAVIOR* 


University of Missouri—Kansas City 
RoBERT BAER, MORTON GOLDMAN,! AND RALPH JUHNKE 


SUMMARY 


Four experimental treatments were established to compare the effects on 
helping behavior of brief interpersonal contact and responding to a minor 
request. Ss were 75 male and 26 female business persons and customers 
using elevators in a large downtown office building. The Ss overheard one 
confederate (С ,) give a second confederate (C5) incorrect information. Ss 
who had first responded to a minor request of the C, were more likely to 
help this C, a second time by correcting the false information than were Ss 
of whom the minor request was not made (p « .001). However, Ss who 
had very brief verbal contact with the C; were also more likely to correct 
the false information ( < .01). The results further indicated that after 
verbal contact, Ss were not more likely to help a С other than the one with 
whom the initial contact was made @ > .50). The results of the study were 
discussed in terms of several theoretical conceptions dealing with prosocial 
behavior. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


While considerable research in prosocial behavior has investigated situ- 
ational variables, as well as dispositional characteristics of potential hel- 
pers, these factors are typically beyond the recipient's control. Frequently 
overlooked are the ways by which the recipient can influence the likelihood 
of his being helped. While there are many situations where one does not 
know he will need help, there are often times when one can foresee the 
need for help. 

The purpose of the present study was twofold. The first purpose was to 
investigate whether it would be possible for one individual (A) to influence 
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the likelihood of another person (B) to behave prosocially toward him. ; 
Specifically, if A makes a minor request of B, which B grants, will this 
increase the likelihood of B subsequently behaving prosocially toward A? - 
The second purpose of the study was to give some experimental evidence | 
regarding several theoretical conceptions dealing with prosocial behavior. 

Equity Theory (1) proposes that individuals in a relationship seek to 
balance their rewards and costs relative to those of the other person. 
Inequity, a stressful situation which individuals attempt to eliminate, exists 
when the individual receives more rewards relative to his costs than the 
other person. Thus, if B responds positively to A's request, inequity will 
exist because B's costs have increased while his rewards have not, and A's 
rewards have increased while his costs have not. If A and B are in a 
relationship which they know is likely to continue, B might be willing to 
assume further costs in order to increase A's rewards: the norm of reciproc- ` 
ity implies that the debt will be appropriately repaid some time in the 
future. If A and B are strangers in a relationship not likely to continue, 
however, A might be reluctant to accept benefits that he cannot repay. 
Gergen (8) has shown that A will actually like B less if A cannot reciprocate 
B's gesture at some time. Knowing this, B might be less likely to give 
further help. 

Cognitive consistency theories (6, 9), on the other hand, might predict 
that compliance with a request facilitates prosocial behavior because indi- 
viduals need to maintain consistent behavior between and within situa- 
tions. Thus, if B complies with A's request, B may interpret that act as 
helpful and wish to remain consistent with his Good Samaritan image and 
help A again. Individuals also need to maintain consistency between be- 
havior and beliefs (6). Thus, if B complies with A's request, B might want 
to assure that he is not the kind of person who is easily manipulated by 
others. B may, instead, attribute positive characteristics to A, as well as a 
helpful nature to himself, thereby complying because A is a good person, 
worthy of help. If a second opportunity to help A arises, B will be more 
likely to help this time because to fail to do so would be dissonant with his 
cognitions that he has already helped A once and that A is a good person 
worthy of help. Similarly, Freedman and Fraser (7) have suggested that 
consistent behavior may result from a need to maintain consistency be- 
tween self-attributions and behavior. The authors demonstrated by use of 
the “foot-in-the-door technique" that Ss were more likely to comply with а 
moderate request after they had first complied with a very minor one. 
According to Freedman and Fraser's interpretation, compliance with the 
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first request causes a -self-attribution of being the kind of person who 
complies, and, thus, compliance is more likely the second time. 

Social contact would also appear to affect prosocial behavior. Several 
researchers (5, 12, 13) have demonstrated that social interaction enhances 
the attitudes of the interactors toward each other. Heider (9, p. 188) has 
written, ^P in contact with O induces P likes O." Further, Zajonc (14, p. 1) 
proposes that “mere repeated exposure of an individual to a stimulus is a 
sufficient condition for the enhancement of his attitude toward it." In a 
similar vein Darley and Latane (4) reported that Ss were considerably more 
likely to come to the aid of an epileptic having a seizure after they had 
previously and accidentally met and talked with the victim for a short 
while. Interpersonal contact may serve to lower inhibitions between the 
two persons interacting, or perhaps contact operates less specifically by 
generally making it easier for one who has made contact with a stranger to 
make contact with another stranger. 

To test the conceptions discussed above, the present experiment estab- 
lished four treatments. In the C Request treatment, a C, made a minor 
request for assistance to the S. The S then overheard this C; receive 
misleading information from a С,. In the C Contact treatment, brief verbal 
contact, without a request for assistance, was made between the C, and the 
S prior to the S overhearing this C, receive misleading information. In the 
Different C Request treatment, the $ was made to overhear a person (Сз), 
other than the one with whom initial contact was made (C;), receive 
misleading information. The fourth treatment was a control group in which 
the initial S-C, interaction was omitted. In all treatments the dependent 
measure was whether or not the S corrected the false information. 

To summarize, if the results of the Gergen (8) study and equity theory 
(1) can be generalized to assume that an individual will be reluctant to help 
another, if by so doing he is liked less, then one might expect the C Request 
treatment, in which two benefits are bestowed which cannot be recipro- 
cated, to inhibit prosocial behavior. On the other hand, if the theories of 
Heider and Festinger (6, 9) are applicable, one might expect the C Request 
treatment to facilitate prosocial behavior. If the results of the familiarity 
studies (5, 12, 13, 14) can be generalized to include mere interpersonal 
contact, one might expect the C Contact treatment also to facilitate proso- 
cial behavior. If interpersonal contact serves the broader function of gen- 
erally lowering one's reluctance to confront strangers, then the Different C 
Request treatment should facilitate prosocial behavior as well. However, if 
the function of interpersonal contact is restricted to lowering the inhibitions 
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between only those two persons making contact, then the Different C 
Request treatment should not facilitate the helping behavior. 


B. METHOD 
it Subjects 


Ss were 75 males and 26 females using elevators? in a 30-story 
downtown office building. The S population was predominantly male 
businessmen and customers who frequented the insurance companies, 
brokerage houses, and commercial businesses housed in the office building. 


2. Procedure 


Three apparently unacquainted male Cs,? of the same age dressed 
similarly as the S population norm, waited for an S in the lobby of the 
30-story office building near one of two sets of six elevators. An S was 
defined as the first person walking alone to enter an unoccupied elevator. 
The Cs followed the S into the elevator and the experimental procedures 
were begun only when no other pedestrian entered the elevator. 

During each trial, a trial consisting of one elevator trip from the first 
floor to the top floor, the three Cs positioned themselves in the rear of the 
elevator directly behind the S. The S in each treatment typically stood near 
the floor selection panel. Data were collected in one-hour sessions on 12 
nonconsecutive weekday mornings. Ss were randomly assigned to the 
treatments. 

In the C Request treatment, the С, asked the S for the time of day. 
When the S responded, the C; replied, *Thanks." The C; then assumed eye 
contact with the С, and asked him if the elevator they were on went to the 
top floor. The C; responded, “Yes.” In fact, this was an incorrect response, 
since the elevator only went to the 17th floor, the upper floors being 
accessible by six express elevators located elsewhere in the lobby. 

In the C Contact treatment, the С, addressed the S and said, “These 
elevators sure are slow." This comment typically elicited a brief response, 
such as, “Yes, they are." The C, then asked the C, to verify the destination 
of the elevator, the C, responding incorrectly. 

In the Different C Request treatment, the С,, as in the C Request 
treatment, asked the 5 for the time of day. Rather than the C, asking the 


? Latane and Dabbs (10) discuss the utility of conducting social psychological research in an 
elevator. Buchanan, Juhnke and Goldman (3) have also noted the benefits of doing so. 
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C, if the elevator went to the top floor, the third confederate (C3) asked the 
C, if it did, the C, responding incorrectly. 

In the Control treatment, the S-C interaction prior to the request for 
directions was omitted. 

The dependent measure was the number of Ss who helped the C by 
correcting the misleading information given by the C,. In all four treat- 
ments it is possible for two persons in the elevator to make the appropriate 
correction. Therefore, if a diffusion of responsibility is affecting the results, 
it is affecting the results equally across conditions. A baseline measure’ 
indicated that 100% (n = 12) of the building occupants asked did, in fact, 
know that the directions given by the C, were incorrect. In order for Ss to 
help the C they would have had to violate several social norms. For 
example, the Ss had to admit to overhearing a conversation not directed to 
them, interrupt that conversation, and confront a male stranger and tell 
him that he was wrong even while the stranger appeared confident in his 
directions.4 


C. RESULTS 


Thirty-three percent of the Control treatment Ss, 35 percent of the 
Different C Request treatment Ss, 70 percent of the C Request treatment 
55% and 73 percent of ће C Contact treatment Ss helped. A chi square 
analysis indicated that these differences were significant [2 (3) = 14.19, 
b < .005]. 

Separate chi square analyses were performed between the Control 
treatment and each experimental treatment. The Control treatment dif- 
fered significantly from the C Request treatment [x? (1) = 11.48, p < .001] 
and the C Contact treatment [x? (1) = 6.76, p < .01]. Differences between 
the Control treatment and the Different C Request treatment, as well as the 
C Request and C Contact treatments, were not significant. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The results from the C Request treatment did not support equity theory 
(1): i.e., that Ss would be reluctant to bestow further benefits on a recipient 
who would not be able to reciprocate. Noteworthy is the fact that, after 
asking the experimental 5 for the time of day, the C; asked the C, rather 


* Allen (2) reported that only 2796 of the persons on a New York subway gave corrections to 
false directions not directed to them. А 

5 TwoSs dot tarii watches were eliminated from the analysis. All other persons who were 
asked the time of day did reply. AT 
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than the S to verify the information. Since the C, and C 1 Were portrayed as 
strangers, the most natural response would have been for the C, to ask the 
S, with whom he has already had contact, to verify the information. By _ 
asking C, instead, the С, may have implicitly indicated that he did not - 
wish to further trouble, or be further indebted to the experimental S. 
Nevertheless, experimental Ss were considerably more likely to help the 
misled C,. 

The C Request treatment results might be considered consistent with 
Cognitive Consistency theories (6, 9). Responding to the request for the 
time of day may have facilitated prosocial behavior because of a need to 
display consistent behavior within situations or through a need to maintain 
consonant beliefs and attitudes. It is not clear, however, whether or not 
responding to the initial request is consistent with helping a misled 
stranger. Responding to a request for the time of day may be considered 
compliant or altruistic behavior; hence Darley and Latane (4) refer to such 
minor responses as "altruistic compliance." Further, it is unnecessary to 
refer to cognitive explanations when more parsimonious explanation for the 
facilitation of prosocial behavior is suggested by the C contact treatment. 

The C Contact treatment demonstrated that mere interpersonal contact 
between strangers, regardless of whether or not the contact was a request for 
assistance, facilitated prosocial behavior. The Different C request treatment 
qualified these findings by demonstrating that interpersonal contact served as 
an icébreaker only between the persons making contact. Helping rates were 
not increased if someone other than the person in need of help addressed the S. 
In other words, interpersonal contact did not serve the more general function 
of encouraging one who had briefly interacted with a stranger to interact with 
a different stranger. 

The present experiment might be interpretable in terms of attributions 
which experimental Ss make toward the C. In the C Request treatment and 
the C Contact treatment, 5s may have attributed positive characteristics to 
the C; which would encourage them to help this C when they hear him being 
misled. In the Different C Request treatment and the Control treatment, 
however, the 5 and the C, had not initially interacted, and so the S did not 
have the opportunity to make such positive attributions, and consequently 
prosocial behavior was not facilitated. Observational data from the present 
experiment, and experimental data from a study by Macaulay (11), however, 
make the attribution interpretation questionable. When the C 2 addressed the 
S in the C Contact treatment, Ss would frequently attempt to continue the 
conversation beyond the mere introduction. In order to maintain equal inter- 
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vals of contact across trials, however, the C, would ignore any additional 
responses the 5 made. Such an unfriendly disposition may have offset any 
positive attributions the Ss may have made toward the C ,. Further, Macaulay 
(11) demonstrated that experimental $s who overheard two Cs conversing, 
regardless of whether or not the C was portrayed as either a pleasant or an 
unpleasant person, were subsequently more likely to loan that C a quarter 
than Ss who had not heard any conversation. Thus, regardles of whether or 
not one has the chance to attribute positive characteristics to a stranger, 
interpersonal contact seems to serve to break the normative inhibitions 
against initiating conversation with a stranger. 

In summary the results of this study did not support equity theory (1); and 
while being consistent with Cognitive Consistency theories (6, 9) as well as the 
study of Freedman and Fraser (7), a more parsimonious explanation for 
prosocial behavior is possible. The experimental results found that initial 
interpersonal contact in-and-of-itself was sufficient to increase subsequent 
prosocial behavior, but only towards the person making contact and thus 
supported the work of Zajonc (14), Darley and Latane (4), Deutsch and 
Collins (5), Wilner, Walkley, and Cook (13), and the contact proposition of 
Heider (9). 
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SUMMARY 


Based upon the structural characteristics associated with interacting 
teams, two hypotheses were tested. Hypothesis I predicted that both 
players and coaches of successful volleyball teams would perceive greater 
team cohesion. Hypothesis II, which was derived from Fiedler's (2) con- 
tingency model for leadership effectiveness, proposed that successful teams 
would be coached by leaders perceived to be task-oriented in style. Data 
analysis consisted of a 2 X 2 X 2 (respondents X team success X level of 
skill) multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA) for the dependent vari- 
ables of cohesion and leadership. Final sample was comprised of winning 
and losing players (n = 71) and head coaches (n = 8) within the two most 
highly competitive divisions of the Southern California Women’s Intercol- 
legiate Athletic Conference volleyball league. Both players and coaches 
responded to the same assessment instruments, Fiedler’s (2) Group Atmo- 
sphere Scale and Least Preferred Co-worker Scale. Hypothesis I was 
confirmed. Hypothesis II received partial support. Perception of coaches’ 
leadership style within successful teams varied according to the skill level 
of the teams. Results were discussed in terms of variations in player 
motivation and structural changes which may occur within teams as a 
consequence of player skill level. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The study of structure and social interactions within small groups has 
not, for inexplicable reasons, captured the interest of numerous sport 
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behavioral researchers. А noteworthy exception, however, has been those 
studies which have attempted to ascertain the relationship between team 
cohesion and success in terms of performance outcome. Early attempts to 
understand this relationship appeared to yield contradictory results. Land- 
ers and Lueschen (5) clarified the apparent conflicting evidence in the 
literature when they assessed the findings in terms of the structural de- 
mands of various sport teams. 

The vast majority of sport teams can be classified as either coacting or 
interacting (2). Members of coacting teams ordinarily perform indepen- 
dently during goal pursuit. Steiner (11) labels such groups as unitary. As 
such, members perform similar skills; however, it is the sum or average of 
their performances which determines team success or failure. Sport teams 
which meet the structural requirements of coaction are riflery, bowling, 
and archery. Summary of the current research evidence (4, 5, 7, 8) shows 
that such teams are generally more successful when low team cohesion is 
perceived by group members. 

More pertinent to the present investigation are those sport teams 
classified by their structure as interacting teams. Such groups must coordi- 
nate player efforts during goal pursuit in order to achieve success. Mem- 
bers are, therefore, interdependent so that during the athletic contest the 
action of one member may either facilitate or hinder the goal-seeking 
efforts of all. In team sports, such as basketball, volleyball, and hockey, 
goal attainment is achieved through the mutually dependent role interac- 
tions of all players. Researchers (3, 6, 10, 12) have generally found that 
interacting teams with a high degree of cohesion are more successful. 

All previous investigations have assessed players' perceptions only. The 
present study included the coaches' perception of cohesion also. In addi- 
tion, the current investigation simultaneously measured both players’ and 
coaches’ perceptions of the coaches’ leadership style. It would certainly 
appear defensible to assume that in competitive sport, the coach, as the 
formal leader, can affect both team cohesion and performance outcome in 
terms of success or failure. Although the coach's potential for influence may 
appear intuitively obvious, little empirical study has been undertaken in an 
effort to illuminate this effect. Penman, Hastad, and Cords (9) did find that 
coaches of more successful basketball and football teams were more au- 
thoritarian in their approach. 

However, as alluded to by Danielson, Zelhart, and Drake (1), effective 
coaching behavior may vary according to the demands of a particular 
situation or team. If this premise is tenable, then it would appear reason- 
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able to assume that effective coaching style may be dependent upon such 
factors as team structure and level of player skill. This position is compati- 
ble with Fielder's (2) contingency model for leadership effectiveness. Ac- 
cording to this model, superior leadership can only be predicted on the 
basis of the presence and degree of certain group-situational factors. These 
factors are the following: leader's position power, task structure, and 
interpersonal relationship between the leader and team members. Position 
power is considered to be a sociological variable. It is sociological in the 
sense that it refers to the degree to which the position itself rather than the 
individual in that position can wield power and authority. Preliminary 
measurement for the present investigation assessed position power of vol- 
leyball coaches by means of Fiedler's (2) Measure of Position Power. 
Results indicated a moderately high degree of position power. In reference 
to volleyball teams, task structure is usually considered to be relatively 
high. The goal of the team is obvious—winning. Team members usually 
perform rather specialized roles, such as setters and hitters. Members are 
not, therefore, ordinarily totally interchangeable. Fiedler's research results 
on interacting groups classified as having a structured task and a relatively 
powerful leader indicated that groups with good leader-member relations 
performed better under task-oriented leaders. 

If players' and coaches' perceptions of cohesion can also be considered as 
indicators of leader-member relations, then it can be hypothesized: (a) that 
winning volleyball teams should have greater team cohesion and (b) they 
should be coached by a task-oriented individual. 


B. METHODS AND PROCEDURES 
1. Subjects and Design 


Players and head coaches within the two most highly skilled divisions of 
the Southern California Women's Intercollegiate Athletic Conference vol- 
leyball league comprised the sample. Performance success was determined 
by the percentage of games won during the regular volleyball season. 
Initial data were secured from all 16 teams within Division I and II. 
Division I was composed of the most highly skilled athletes. This division 
consisted of seven teams, the two most successful and two least successful 
being designated as winners and losers, respectively. Division II consisted 
of nine teams, two winners and two losers being determined in the exact 
manner described for Division I. Of the total of 16 teams, therefore, four 
were winners, four were losers, and eight were eliminated from the analy- 
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sis. This resulted in a final sample of 71 players and eight coaches. Data | 
were analyzed by means of a 2 х 2 х 2 multivariate analysis of variance 
(MANOVA) with two levels of respondents (players/coaches), team success 
(winners/losers), and level of skill (Division I/Division II). Multiple depen- 
dent variables were cohesion and leadership style. Level of significance was 
established at .05 for all analyses. 


2. Instruments 


Players and coaches responded to the same assessment instrument. 
Coaches were prohibited from remaining in the testing site during adminis- 
tration of the instrument to players. 

(a) Cohesion. Cohesion was assessed by means of the Group Atmo- 
sphere Scale (2). This measure was designed to ascertain the degree of 
acceptance perceived by the coach and the degree of team cohesion per- 
ceived by players. Coaches’ raw scores and players’ mean scores were used 
in the data analysis. 

(b) Leadership style. Leadership style was measured by means of the _ 
Least Preferred Co-Worker Scale (LPC) devised by Fiedler (2). This scale 
was used to measure the degree of agreement between the coach's percep- 
tion of her own leadership style as compared to that same assessment by © 
team members. A high score indicated a therapeutic, socioemotional 
leader, whereas a low score indicated a task-oriented leader. Directions for 
the LPC were not consistent for players and coaches. Players were told that 
they were assessing their coach’s leadership style. Coaches were provided 
with the instructions ordinarily used with the LPC. They were requested to 
rate “the person with whom you can work least well” (2, p. 268). This 
procedure was followed in an effort to eliminate any problems associated 
with self-presentation or social desirability on the part of the coaches. 


C. RESULTS 


The MANOVA indicated significant main effects for the factors of re- 
spondents (players/coaches), F (2, 7) = 8.25, P < .014; and team success 
(winners/losers), F (2, 7) = 4.86, р < .048. No significant main effect was 
shown for the factor of level of skill, F (2, 7) = .80, p < 1. The univariate 
analysis revealed that the overall multivariate F for the respondent main 
effect was due to the leadership variable, F (1, 8) = 12.53, p < .008. 


3 From А Theory of Leadership Effectiveness by F. E. Fiedler. Copyright 1967 by 
McGraw-Hill, Inc. Used with permission of McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
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Observation of means for coaches and players indicated that coaches per- 
ceived themselves to be task-oriented, while players perceived the coaches 
to be more socioemotional. The univariate analysis showed no significant 
difference between perception of coaches and players on the cohesion factor 
F (1, 8) = .01, p < 1. Table 1 shows the results of the univariate analyses. 

The multivariate main effect for team success was attributable to the 
cohesion factor, F (1, 8) = 9.95, p « .014, as opposed to the leadership 
factor, F (1, 8) — .82, p « 1. That is, both players and coaches associated 
with more successful teams, regardless of division, perceived greater 
within-team cohesion than did their less successful counterparts. 

The within-subject part of the multivariate analysis showed a single 
significant interactive effect, that of team success х level of skill, F (2, 
7) — 6.57, p « .025. Subsequent univariate analysis indicated that this 
significant interactive effect was present for the leadership factor only, F 
(1, 8) = 14.98, p < .005. Within Division I, members of winning teams 
perceived coaches to be more socioemotional, while members of losing 
teams saw coaches as being more task oriented. The opposite perceptions 
were evidenced within Division II. Within that division, winning coaches 
were perceived as more task-oriented, while losing teams saw coaches' 
leadership style to be socioemotional. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The first hypothesis received confirmation. This result is consistent with 
previous research which focused upon interacting sport teams (3, 6, 10, 12). 
However, the present investigation was the first to employ a female sam- 
ple. This finding implies that we may now generalize this principle to 
interacting teams regardless of the gender of the players. Further, percep- 
tion of degree of cohesion appears to be consistent for both players and 
coaches. 


TABLE 1 
MEANS FOR THE UNIVARIATE ANALYSIS FOR THE DEPENDENT VARIABLES OF COHESION AND 
LEADERSHIP 
Respondents Team success , ., Level of skill — 
Variable Players Coaches Winners Losers Division I Division II 
i 5.99 
Cohesion 5.87 5.90 6.73 5.03* 5.78 
Leadership 616 4.765* 5.64 5.28 5.62 5.92 


* p < 014. 
** р < .008. 
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Regardless of team success or division affiliation, coaches perceived their 
own leadership style significantly differently than did players. Coaches saw. 
themselves as being task-oriented, whereas players viewed those same 


coaches to be socioemotional. Some caution should be exercised when - 
considering this finding. It will be recalled that Fiedler's (2) Least Preferred. ў 
Co-worker Scale was used to assess leadership style. The methodology used 


in the present study told coaches to assess their least preferred co-worker, 
while players were asked to rate their coaches' leadership style. 

The results indicated that the prediction for the second hypothesis 
applied only to teams in the less skilled division. The multivariate analysis 
indicated a significant team success X level of skill interaction for the 
variable of leadership style. In the more highly skilled division winning 
coaches were viewed as more socioemotional, while losing teams saw 
leadership to be task-oriented. The converse was true in the less skilled. 
division. One implication which may be derived from this finding is that 
perhaps players on more highly skilled or competitive teams are sufficiently 
task-oriented themselves. Therefore, a more effective coach is one who 
provides necessary caring and emotional support. On the other hand, 
perhaps on less skilled or less competitive teams, successful coaches are 
those individuals who are capable of focusing player attention on the goal 
of winning. If such speculation has merit, it would appear justifiable to 
assume, at least tentatively, that the most effective coaching style requires 
modification according to the level of skill or competition. 

An alternative explanation rests upon group structural changes which 
may occur as a result of differences in coaching strategies employed with 
players of varying skill. Frequently, when coaching players who are not 
highly skilled, strategies are used Which dictate the use of designated 
positions such as hitters and setters. Such a strategy maintains a high 
degree of group structure. As such, the prediction concerning task-oriented 
leaders appears to have merit. On highly skilled volleyball teams, however, 


employed by the coach. 


udi... 
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HUMOR CONTENT PREFERENCES AND THE RELIEF OF 
EXPERIMENTALLY AROUSED AGGRESSION* 
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FRANK J. PREROST AND ROBERT E. BREWER 


SuMMARY 


Previous research on the relationship between humor and aggression 
produced contradictory and inconclusive results. The present study differ- 
entiated effects of threatening, aggressive humor from those of non- 
threatening, aggressive humor, and determined that humor preferences are 
affected by conditions of aggression arousal. One hundred twenty female 
university students participated in the experiment proper, and 30 provided 
data on the effectiveness of the Aggressiveness Induction Procedure (AIP). 
Two groups were exposed to the AIP, and two were exposed to a Neutral 
Procedure (NP). One group in each condition (AIP and NP) rated aggres- 
sive, threatening jokes, and the other group rated aggressive, nonthreaten- 
ing jokes, for their humor. All 5s then completed a mood adjective check- 
list. 

The AIP was successful in arousing aggression. Results showed that 
aggressive, nonthreatening humor was more effective in reducing induced 
aggressive mood-states than was aggressive, threatening humor. Further, 
AIP Ss preferred aggressive humor to nonaggressive humor, while NP Ss 
Showed the opposite preference. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A limited body of research has investigated whether humor can reduce 
an experimentally induced mood state of aggression. Initially, Freud (5) 
Posited that the enjoyment of hostile or aggressive humor would produce 
aggression reduction because such humor provides a vicarious, and rela- 
tively guilt-free means of expressing the aggressive impulses, and that 
aggressively aroused individuals will be particularly appreciative of aggres- 
sive humor. Such persons derive pleasure from the humor as such and from 
the aggression-release it affords. 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on August 30, 1976. 
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Empirical investigations of these concepts have produced contradictory. 
results. Dworkin and Efran (4), measuring mood by means of a mood. 
adjective checklist, angered 5s and did find a reduction of aggressiveness” 
following the presentation of humor. Aggressive types of humor were not 
more effective than other types. Baron (1) utilized only nonaggressive forms: 
of humor and found aggressiveness reduced when compared to nonhumor- 
ous stimuli. Singer (11) found that for Ss in a high aggression arousal 
condition, humor reduced this state and aggressive humor was most effec- 
tive in this regard. But in research reported by Hammes and Wiggins (6) 
and Berkowitz (2) aggressively aroused Ss demonstrated no decrease in. 
their aggressive mood following the presentation of humor. 1 

Studies investigating the hypothesis that Ss in an aggressive mood would 
prefer aggressive humor have also been inconclusive. While research re- 
ported by Strickland (12) and Rosenwald (10) both found preferences in this 
direction, neither Byrne (3) nor Young and Frye (13) noted any preference 
for aggressive humor among Ss in an aggressive mood state. 

In view of these inconsistent findings, the present study attempted to 
refine the investigation of the effectiveness of humor in aggression reduc- 
tion by focusing more closely on the humor content itself. The humor used 
in the above cited research was selected from the broad “aggressive” 
category without differentiating between kinds of aggressive humor. Ac- 
cordingly, the studies did not avoid possible confounding components. 
within the humor content that may have interfered with Ss responding to 
the aggressive content of the humor. 

Research by Hom (7) and Levine and Redlich (8) demonstrated that 
when Ss felt threatened by a situation they lost their sense of humor. 
their very nature, aggressive jokes may convey a threatening aspect 
some Ss, and may therefore inhibit the full appreciation of the humor; an 
the capacity of the humor to reduce an aggressive mood-state would 
correspondingly diminished. 

di ш of the possible confounding effects of aggressive humo 
T Mir e e led d the application of these two variables as crite i 
Шы os ЛО js in the present study. This made it possible 
threatening or eaten к. a = FERAN ^ ie аш "o 
tions seems essential ii os nonaggressive humor. Making such distingi 
* aio: etermining the cathartic effects of aggressive 
umor apart from inhibitory effects of threat. 

Gi LN NO) pends: aroused Ss exposed to aggressive” 

experience a reduction of their aggressive 
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mood; (b) aggressively aroused Ss exposed to either aggressive threatening 
or nonaggressive humor would remain in an aggressive mood; (c) aggres- 
sively aroused Ss would prefer aggressive nonthreatening humor to nonag- 
gressive humor with the latter being preferred to aggressive threatening 
humor; (d) nonaroused Ss would prefer nonaggressive humor over all 
aggressive humor. 


B. METHOD 


A total of 150 American female Ss, drawn from the student body at De 
Paul University, were used in this study. All Ss were randomly assigned to 
the experimental conditions. 

As a means of assessing the effectiveness of the Aggressiveness Induction 
Procedure (AIP), preliminary data were collected from two groups (V = 15 
in each) of Ss. One group was insulted by the E, and they then read a 
passage designed to be derogatory to females (AIP). The insult followed 
completion of an incidental task by the Ss, and consisted of their being 
collectively told of their “typical female” inability to follow instructions; 
they were also given a derogatory statement about their physical appear- 
ance. The other group received neutral treatment by the E, and then read a 
passage containing no derogatory or insulting material. Finally, both 
groups filled out a mood adjective checklist. 

Testing the hypotheses required four additional groups of 30 each. In 
each of these groups the Ss received one of the two treatment procedures, 
the humor to be rated on its funniness, and the mood adjective checklist. 
The Ss each received a booklet of materials unique to each of the following 
four conditions. 

Group One received the AIP and then rated 12 nonaggressive jokes and 
12 aggressive nonthreatening jokes randomly mixed together. This mixture 
of the two types of jokes was used to obscure the purpose of the study. 
After rating the jokes, the Ss completed a mood adjective checklist. 

Group Two received the same treatment as Group One, except that 12 
aggressive threatening jokes replaced the aggressive nonthreatening jokes 
rated by Group One. After giving their humor ratings, Group Two Ss also 
filled out a mood adjective checklist. 

Groups Three and Four received the Neutral Procedure followed by a 
humor presentation. Group Three rated the same 12 aggressive non- 
threatening jokes and 12 nonaggressive jokes that were used in Group One. 
Group Four was presented with the 12 aggressive threatening jokes and 12 
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nonaggressive jokes used in Group Two. Each S of these groups also 
completed a mood adjective checklist after rating the jokes. 

Selection of the jokes in this study was made with the assistance of 10 
judges, who were female undergraduates at De Paul University. Eighty 
jokes were individually rated by each judge on a five point scale along the 
two dimensions of aggressiveness and threat. After tabulation of the rat- 
ings, the 12 jokes showing the highest ratings on the aggression dimension 
and the lowest threat ratings were designated as the aggressive non- 
threatening jokes. The 12 jokes with the highest aggressive ratings and the 
highest ratings on the threat dimension were designated as the aggressive 
threatening jokes. One joke from each of the three categories is presented 
here as an example of the humor material used in the present study. The 
category of each of the jokes is, respectively, Aggressive, Nonthreatening; 
Aggressive, Threatening; and Nonaggressive. (a)-"Please tell the court, 
Mrs. Dobson, why you stabbed your husband 145 times," asked the law- 
yer. “I didn't know how to turn off the electric knife." (b) The young 
mother explained the sure-fire method of putting her baby to sleep: “I toss 
it up in the air.” “How does that put it to sleep?" a friend asked. *We have 
very low ceilings." (c) An obstetrician was telling of one of his unusual 
deliveries: "When I spanked the baby, instead of crying he began laugh- 
ing. It was then I noticed he was holding a birth-control pill." 

The mood checklist employed in this study was a modification of the 
Nowlis-Green Mood Adjective Checklist (9). The S indicated on a four 
point scale the degree to which each adjective characterized her feelings of 
the moment. In each experimental group this study utilized the same 25 
adjectives which characterized the five mood states of aggression, 
euphoria, anxiety, social affection, and negative egotism. 

All the jokes rated by the Ss in the four conditions received their ratings 
9n à seven point scale from zero, “Not at all” to 6, “Extremely”. The Ss 


were instructed to read the Jokes and rate each on the dimension of how 
funny they perceived each to be. 


C. RESULTS 


The Aggressiveness Induction Proced, i ful 
The mean score on the а i ER ше, 
given the AIP was 15.20; the mean score for the Neutral Procedure (NP) Ss 
was 8.65. The difference between these two means was significant (F = 
33.78, df = 1/28, b < .001). To determine if the humor types themselves 
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produced aggression, the aggression scale scores for the two control groups 
(Three and Four) were compared. The mean aggression scores did not 
differ significantly (¢ = 1.01, df = 58, p > .05); thus, it was only the AIP, 
independent of humor type, that produced the aggressive mood. 

The Ss who were given the AIP and then exposed to aggressive non- 
threatening humor reported less aggression than did those Ss exposed to 
aggressive threatening humor (F = 22.13, df = 1/116, p < .001). Thus, 
hypothesis (a), which predicted a reduction of aggression following presen- 
tation of aggressive nonthreatening humor, was confirmed. Further sup- 
port for hypothesis (а) was provided by the finding that those Ss who were 
initially aggressive and then experienced an aggression reduction replaced 
their previous mood with an increase in euphoria. The mean rating on the 
euphoria scale for Group One was 18.0, for Group Two it was 14.40 (t = 
4.21, df = 58, p < .001). 

The aggression-aroused Ss in Group Two reported their mood as still 
being aggressive. Their aggression scale ratings of both the aggressive 
threatening humor and the nonaggressive humor showed that neither 
humor type had reduced their aggressive mood. A comparison of Group 
Two aggression scores to those of the nonangered Ss of Group Four yielded 
a significant difference between the two groups on the aggression scale (t = 
3.35, df = 58, p < .01), as well as on the euphoria scale ( = 4.65, df = 58, 
b < .01). These results confirmed hypothesis (b) predicting the presence of 
an aggressive, noneuphoric mood among Ss exposed to aggressive threaten- 
ing, and to nonaggressive humor. 

Further evidence of the ameliorating effect of aggressive nonthreatening 
humor was gained from an analysis of the negative egotism scores. The 
negative egotism scale consists of the adjectives genial, sociable, and calm, 
and this mood was significantly more characteristic of those Ss who had 
been exposed to aggressive nonthreatening humor than of those who were 
exposed to aggressive threatening humor (F = 7.79, df = 1/116, p < .01). 

Not only was aggressive nonthreatening humor effective in reducing 
aggression, but aggression-aroused Ss also showed a significant preference 
for it over nonaggressive humor. The mean funniness score in Group One, 
for the aggressive nonthreatening humor, was 24.29, while the mean fun- 
niness score for the nonaggressive humor was 20.93 (t = 2.87, df = 58, p < 
:01). On the other hand, for Group Three, the mean funniness score for the 
aggressive threatening humor was 24.16, while the nonaggressive humor 
had a mean rating of 30.23 (t = 2.69, df = 58, p < .01). These findings 
confirm hypothesis (c). Hypothesis (d) was only partially confirmed, since 
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nonaroused Ss did significantly prefer nonaggressive humor to aggressive 
threatening humor (t = 2.84, df = 58, p < .01), but the aggressive 
nonthreatening humor was not significantly preferred over the nonaggres- 
sive humor (t = 1.02, df = 58, p > .05). 


D. DISCUSSION 


The results showed that the Ss did indeed have a preference for aggres- 
sive humor after an aggressive mood had been induced, and they also 
showed that the aggressive humor must be of a special type or content for - 
the expected preference to emerge. If aggressive humor became threaten- _ 
ing, Ss no longer showed the aggressive humor preference. When the threat 
factor was separated from aggressive humor and controlled, aggressive Ss 
did choose this humor over nonaggressive humor. With the threat gone, the 
Ss were no longer prevented from enjoying or appreciating the aggressive 
nature of the humor, and they were then able to join in the attack inherent 
in that humor with a feeling of safety. 

As the aggressive S was able to utilize humor in an aggressive form, she - 
experienced a reduction of her aggressive mood state. The presence of the — 
aggressive nonthreatening humor provided the means by which the 5 could ` 
safely satisfy her aggressive feelings. These findings demonstrate that 
humor appreciation may have the capacity to reduce aggressive feelings, 
but only special types of humor related to aggression are effective. Neither 
nonaggressive nor "unsafe" aggressive threatening humor produced any 
reduction in mood. As the Ss in the present study were Americans, these 
generalizations may reflect an artifact of the American culture. 

Apparently, humor per se, or possibly even the laughter it produces, may. 


not be critical to aggression reduction. It seems that the humor content 
must be related to the person’ 


humorous incident May not be 


In the present study, 


ible mood, euphoria, replaced aggression. 
The use of humor as a means to control 
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reduce an unpleasant mood state, such as aggression, may require a cogni- 
tive determination of humor content in relation to one's mood state. If 
humor content is cognitively consistent with a person's ongoing mood, the 
humor can then provide a channel of satisfaction for that mood. It may be 
critical that the person perceive the humor in question as consistent with 
his mood. Laughter may be evoked in the absence of such perceived 
consistency, but no accompanying mood reduction would occur. 

Ап aggressive mood state may sensitize a person to humor as an outlet 
for that mood. As a consequence of this sensitization, a cognitive testing of 
humor would occur in an attempt to find humor consistent with the mood 
and hence produce mood reduction. A variable, such as threat, may well 
prevent a full appreciation of aggressive content and, accordingly, prevent 
aggression reduction. 
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FACTORS AFFECTING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF ABSTRACT 
VERSUS CONCRETE INFORMATION* 


University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 


CLINTON PETTUS AND EDWARD DIENER 


SuMMARY 


In a study of the differential weighting of concrete and abstract informa- 
tion the following hypotheses were made: (a) crimes described in detail 
would have greater impact upon decision making than crimes simply 
named, (b) information about persons would have greater impact than 
statistical data, and (c) information involving the local setting would have 
greater impact than information about events that occurred some distance 
away. With the use of 152 male and female undergraduates enrolled at an 
American midwestern university written information about crime was ran- 
domly presented in a 2 х 2 х 2 factorial design. After the reading of the 
information, all Ss responded to a questionnaire concerning their attitudes 
about crime. The effect of the detail manipulation was clearly demon- 
strated. Person versus statistical information seemed to interact with the 
details of the information in producing its effect. The effect of the distance 
manipulation produced results in the direction opposite to that predicted. 
The latter finding was explained in terms of desensitization to crime in the 
familiar setting. The findings, which revealed that there are several differ- 
ent components comprising concrete information, demonstrated that the 
details usually conveyed by concrete cases may be most responsible for the 
impact of concrete information. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Recent investigations into the effects of concrete information suggest that 
facts pertaining to specific cases may be more heavily weighted in decision 
making than abstract or statistical information, even when the weighting is 
illogical (2, 3, 4, 5). Examining the differential effect of various kinds of 
information, Tversky and Kahneman (5) found that people, including 

* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on August 30, 1976. 
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a more recent study of the abstract-concrete principle (1) reliance upon 
opinion poll information (abstract) as opposed to a series of written inter- 
views (concrete information) in Euessing voter preference was tested. Not 
only did the Ss tend to rely more upon the interview information in making 
their guesses, but their self-reports concerning the belief in the validity of 
the two kinds of information reflected an active distrust of the opinion poll 
information. Thus, there is evidence that concrete information has a sig- 


on samples from the United S 


The goal of the present research is to extend our knowledge about what 
types of information are most likely to be used by people, and if abstract 
information is ignored, to determine why. It was first reasoned that con- 
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to visualize and remember. For example, statistics on road accidents and 
deaths are usually bare of details, while a news story of a specific accident 
will usually carry specific, and often vivid, details. A second possible 
reason that concrete information may be highly weighted is that since it 
usually deals with individual persons, it may contain a greater capacity to 
elicit empathic responses. For example, information about an individual 
who has been killed in an automobile accident may arouse more of an 
emotional response than abstract statistics about hundreds of such deaths. 
One may thus be more influenced by the former type of incident. Thirdly, 
concrete information may have a greater impact because it is often more 
personally relevant to the listener. An automobile accident in one's own 
locale may have a greater impact because its “closeness to home" may 
make it seem more likely that the same thing could happen to oneself. 
Statistics, however, especially those describing nationwide trends, may not 
produce this immediate, close-to-home response. In the present study, these 
three potential causal factors were simultaneously and independently var- 
ied in order to assess which of them may account for the fact that concrete 
information appears to have a stronger influence. 

Information about crime was used as the vehicle for studying this 
weighting effect. It was reasoned that Ss would have some knowledge of 
and be concerned about the realistic and social issues surrounding crime. 
Thus, information pertaining to the typical concrete-abstract dimension 
was varied by presenting personal and demographic information about a 
few representative victims in one condition versus statistical data for the 
entire city. Secondly, a crime-named versus crime-detailed dimension was 
manipulated. And finally, personal relevance was manipulated by making 
the setting for all information either local or distant. It was predicted that 
those Ss who received person information would show significantly greater 
personal concern about crime than those who received statistical data. 
Those who received detailed information were expected to be influenced 
more than those who received information in which the crime was named 
but not described. It was predicted that those Ss receiving information 
about local crime would be influenced significantly more than those receiv- 
ing information about crime in a distant setting. 


B. METHOD 
1. Overview 


Each S was given contrived, written information which stated that the 
study was about attitudes toward law enforcement allocations of funds and 
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resources. They each received one of eight types of written information 
about crime in a 2 X 2 X 2 factorial design in which the first factor was 
information about individual persons versus information via statistics; the 
second factor was crimes named versus crimes described; and the third was 
local crimes versus distant crimes. After reading this information, all Ss 
responded to a questionnaire concerning their beliefs and feelings about 
crime. 


2. Subjects 


The Ss were 152 males and females at the University of Illinois who 
were enrolled in general psychology courses. Ss were randomly given one 
of the eight combinations of crime information upon entering the experi- 
mental room. 


3. Procedure 


All Ss (with 20-30 per group) were handed the written description of the 
study's purpose, as well as one of the types of crime information and a 
questionnaire. The purpose of the study as presented to the Ss was to 
determine how closely the opinions and judgments of lay people, especially 
college students, corresponded to those of legislators and other public 
officials in the allocation of public funds and resources. The information 
about crime was ostensibly provided because most college students have 
little factual knowledge of real-life crime. Thus, information was purport- 
edly provided so that the Ss would have some facts from which sound 
decisions could be made. The information pertained to crimes such as 
bicycle theft, rape, and burglary. Upon completing the questionnaire and 
leaving the experimental room, the Ss were thanked and given a letter 
explaining the true nature of the Study. The letter also informed them 
about how to reach the Es for further information. 

„a. Person Versus statistical information. One of the types of informa- 
tion presented Was either about specific victims of crime or statistical data 
about victims of crime. The specific victim presentations gave the sex, аде, 
mejor, hometown, and other demographic information about victims. 
Statistical information, on the other hand, gave data about the number of 
persons who are victimized annually in either the local or distant setting. 
The statistical data, Which were the same for both locations, were based 
upon statistics given by the local police department for local Endo during 
the 1974 calendar year. The purpose of the person-statistic manipulation 
was to observe any differential weighting of information. The target case 
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information was expected to be vivid and to afford a concrete person with 
whom $$ could empathize. On the other hand, base rate (statistical) infor- 
mation was logically more compelling but abstract and was expected to 
lack empathy-provoking potential. 

b. Detailed Versus named information. A second kind of information 
involved detailed descriptions of the three crimes that served as typical 
examples of those committed annually. The descriptions included informa- 
tion about the impact of the crime upon the victim, the place and the 
manner in which the crime occurred, general information about the perpe- 
trator of the crime, and the role of the police in the situation. In contrast, 
the other type of information gave the name of the crimes without includ- 
ing any descriptive information. Thus, for example, the detailed report of a 
bicycle theft told where and how the bicycle was parked, how many 
persons were thought to be involved in the theft, the typical way in which 
such thefts occur, and all the facts that the police were able to uncover in 
the particular case. The crime-named report simply related that the bicycle 
has been stolen. The detailed versus nondetailed variants were designed to 
provide evidence for any differences in the degree to which particulars or 
specifics affected decision making. The manipulation was combined orthog- 
onally with the person or statistical information by describing the crime as 
happening to the person described or to a certain number of persons in the 
Statistical condition. 

C. Local versus distant information. The local type of information dealt 
with crime in Champaign, Illinois, with emphasis upon the students of the 
local university as victims. The presentations of crime in the distant setting 
were identical with those about local crime except that the name of the city 
was changed to Pullman, Washington, and the victims became students at 
Washington State University. It was hoped that the personal relevance of 
the information would be varied by the local-distant manipulation. In 
order to provide for the study of interaction between manipulations, as well 
as to investigate their main effects, each condition consisted of the various 
combinations of the three contrasting types of information. 


4. Dependent Variables 


Four major types of questionnaire items were used: (a) an overall view of 
the seriousness of crime; (b) concern for personal precautions against crime; 
(c) the perceived need for changes in institutional preventive measures; and 
(d) judgments of appropriate prison sentences for crimes committed by 
Others. The first of these variables, which dealt with the extent to which 
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the Ss perceived crime as a serious problem nationally, was a relatively — 
informational or nonpersonal measure. Personal precaution items raised 
questions about the degree to which one should be concerned about goin; 
out at night alone, knowing who is outside one's door before opening it; 
insuring that someone has a rough timetable of one's activities, and about 
having campus facilities such as parking areas checked routinely. These 
items served as a measure of how personally relevant the crime problem 1 
was. Institutional preventive concerns were tapped through items that - 
asked whether the local police should be expanded, remain the same, or be. 
reduced, and whether crime prevention and law enforcement funds should 
be increased or decreased. The last of the four types of questionnaire items - 
asked the Ss to select the prison sentences that they judged to be appropri- 
ate when someone had been convicted of certain crimes: rape, murder, 
burglary, and bicycle theft. The prison sentences from which judgments - 
were made were as follows: probation, 6 months, 1 year, 2 to 5 years, 6 to 
10 years, 11 to 19 years, and 20 years to life imprisonment. Both ће 
judgments of appropriate sentences and the institutional preventive mea- 
sures were devised to show the effects of the different information manipu- 
lations upon the kinds of actions that might be taken to protect society as a 
whole from activities of crime. Just as past concrete versus abstract manip- 
ulations may have in fact conveyed information varying on several dimen- 
sions, so too the information may have produced complex influences on the 
Ss which were not reflected in a single response measure. Therefore, in the 
present study a variety of response measures were taken, which varied in 
the degree to which they were responsive to affective versus purely infor- 
mational components. 


C. RESULTS 
l. Detailed Versus Named Information 


Ап analysis of the data revealed that the detailed descriptions abo й 
crime had greater impact upon S responses than any other type of infori 
tion. 5 s receiving such information had a greater tendency to recommend: 
that institutional preventive measures be increased, as well as to suggest 
harsher prison sentences for the commission of crimes. When Ss were given: 
detailed information, the mean rating of whether the number of local police: 
agents should be increased was 67.44 on a scale in which zero denoted that 
the size of the force should be reduced greatly, 50 indicated that it should 
remain the same, and 100 indicated that it should be greatly expanded: 
Using the same scale but giving information in which crimes were nam! 
but not described resulted in a mean rating of 62.68 [F(1,152) = 5.22, ? © 
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.05]. 5s who received detailed descriptions about crime also showed more 
concern about increasing the amount of money locally allocated for crime 
prevention [(59.94 versus 54.69 on a scale of zero to 100), F(1,152) — 5.10, 
p < .05]. And as mentioned above, detailed information about crime 
tended to result in the recommendation of stiffer prison sentences for 
crimes than did information in which crimes were only named (see Table 
1). 

The $5 were not presented information in the study about murder, and 
there was no significant difference in the suggested prison term for this 
particular crime. This item thus serves as a check on demand characteris- 
tics, since it would be assumed that if persons were reacting to the “de- 
mands" implied by the information given, the murder item would have 
been most susceptible to these pressures. This finding suggests that infor- 
mation about one type of crime may not generalize to others for which no 
information is given. From the number of significant main effects produced 
by the crime-detailed information, it would appear that descriptive infor- 
mation about a crime causes the S clearly to imagine and react to that 
particular crime. 

There was no significant difference in the perceived seriousness of crime 
as reflected by the responses of Ss who received the two different types of 
information. However, there was a significant Detailed-Named x Person- 
Statistic interaction [F(1,152) = 6.34, р « .05]. As shown in Table 2, a 
Newman-Keuls analysis between the specific means showed that personal 
information about the victim combined with detailed descriptions of the 
crimes increased the degree to which crime would be perceived as a serious 
problem. There was no reliable difference between the impact of detailed 
and named information upon the extent to which the various kinds of 
Personal precautions were recommended or upon the extent to which the Ss 
believed their own property might be stolen. It may be noted that the 


TABLE 1 
RECOMMENDED PRISON SENTENCES AS A FUNCTION OF DETAILED Versus NAMED 
INFORMATION ABOUT CRIME 


Crime Crime-named Crime-detailed 

committed (Means) (Means) F Ф 
Каре 4.89 5.31 3.93 049 
Murder 6.67 6.79 1.21 272 
Burglary 3.99 4.52 10.62 .001 
Bike theft 2.22 2.80 8.07 .005 


Note: Higher numbers represent stiffer penalties. Means represent ratings on a scale of 1 to 
7 where 1 = probation and 7 = 20 years to life. df = 1,152. 
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TABLE 2 
NEWMAN-KEULS ANALYSIS OF PERCEIVED SERIOUSNESS OF CRIME AS A FUNCTION OF THE 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CONDITIONS 


Type of information 


Statistical Statistical Person Person 
Crime-detailed Crime-named Crime-named — Crime-detailed 
Means X, = 79 Х, = 82 Хз = 82.5 X, = 89 
X, 3.0 3.5 10.0** 
Xs 5 7.0* 
x 6.5* 


Note: Means represent perceived seriousness of crime on a scale of zero to 100, where zero 

= not a serious problem at all and 100 = extremely serious. 
* p < .05. 
** p < .01. 


crime-detail manipulation produced the largest impact on emotional (уре 
dependent measures (the prison sentences recommended) and the least 
impact on personally relevant quasibehavioral measures (the willingness to 
undertake certain self-protective measures). 


2. Person Versus Statistical Information 


Those Ss receiving person-type information about the three cases which 
were presented as typical examples of crime had a greater tendency to - 
perceive crime as being a serious problem nationally than did those given 
statistical data about crime. Means were 85.75 for person information and 
80.56 for the statistical data [F(1,152) = 7.35, p < .01]. However, the main 
effect for the more concrete, person information must be interpreted in 
terms of the significant Detailed-Named х Person-Statistic interaction. 
mentioned above. This interaction suggests that the concrete case effect 
was relatively small when considered alone. However, the effect becomes 
reliably bigger when the specifics or details that surround the concrete сазе 
were also presented. The effects of person information upon concern for 


personal Precautions was in the expected direction and approached, but did 
not reach, significance [F(1,152) = 2.98, р < .10). 


3. Local Versus Distant Information 


The local versus distant manipulation usually produced main effects in 
the direction opposite to that originally predicted, and in one case à 
significant. main effect. Presenting information about crime that allegedly 
occurred in a distant state resulted in more concern being shown for 
personal precautions than did information about crime in a local setting: 
When the four items for concern for personal precautions were averaged, 
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the mean was 69.44 for distant setting on a scale of zero to 100, where the 
lower end of the continuum represented the belief that such precautions are 
unnecessary and 100 represented the belief that the precautions are very 
important. The mean for those Ss who received local crime information 
using the same scale was 64.19 [F(1,152) = 4.58, р < .05]. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The results of the present investigation support previous findings that 
people may rely more heavily upon concrete information in decision mak- 
ing even when abstract information is logically more compelling. However, 
the present study suggests that the concrete-abstract dimension may be 
more clearly understood by delineating the components that produce the 
differential weighting of the two types of information on the decision- 
making process. The variable that had the clearest impact in the present 
study on attitudes was the presentation of crime details. The name-detailed 
information produced significant effects on several of the dependent vari- 
ables employed. It can be argued that this factor may have been responsi- 
ble for the effect of past concrete manipulations, since concrete cases 
typically convey more detailed information. It may be that details make the 
information more vivid and explicit and hence easier to visualize, which in 
turn increases the impression of the information upon the receiver. How- 
ever, the person versus statistic manipulation (which comes closest to the 
pure idea of abstract-concrete) also produced significant effects on one of 
the measures. This suggests that concreteness per se may sometimes have 
an effect independent of the details conveyed by the case. A strong 
interaction effect between details and person information on the seriousness 
of crime question indicates that details and concreteness may reinforce the 
impact of each other. When the details are permitted to interact with the 
target case situation, the perceiver not only has a more explicit and vivid 
impression of what has occurred, but also has a tangible person with whom 
to empathize. These results show that while concreteness may have some 
effect, its impact may have been confounded in past research by details 
included in the concrete conditions. More importantly, however, is the fact 
that concreteness seems to have interacted with other factors, and these 
interactions may have been critical in determining the impact of concrete 
information. The Ss undoubtedly knew in a simple information sense what 
is entailed in such crimes as rape and theft. Therefore, the detail manipula- 
tion probably had its impact by making the crime more vivid; person 
information may have served the same function. 

While the presentation of information about events occurring in a local 
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as opposed to a distant setting was significantly effective in the opposite 
direction of that which was predicted, this finding does not necessarily. 
contradict the concrete-abstract principle nor the other results reported in 
this study. Intuitively, this finding can be explained in terms of the possibil- 
ity that the Ss involved were already desensitized to hearing about crime in 
the local setting which had an overriding effect upon the information 
presented. Whatever the true explanation of the distance effect, the pattern. 
of results casts serious doubt on the possibility that concrete information 
has an effect because it seems "closer to home." 

While it may be argued that the public should be educated to rely more 
heavily upon information that is objective, logical, and highly probabilis- | 
tic, the more immediate goal of those who wish to impart knowledge may: 
well be to define more clearly those informational factors that influen 
what people are willing to rely upon and why. Since, as reported 
Tversky and Kahneman (5), people who have been formally trained to use 
statistical or probabilistic information do not rely upon it significantly more 
than the general public, there is little hope that education will be ап 
effective avenue for change. On the other hand, a better understanding of 
the factors involved in informational impact might provide for methods of 


information presentation that are both objective and logical and at the. 
same time impactful. ; 
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Lakehead University, Canada, and Northern Illinois University 


LoRRAINE M. BELLIVEAU AND JOHN F. STOLTE 


SUMMARY 


With a focus on mixed-motive bargaining between two Ss, it was hy- 
pothesized that the presence of a concerned, neutral third party would be 
associated with (a) a greater amount of communication than the control 
condition, (b) a greater level of conflict resolution than the control condi- 
tion, (c) a greater amount of communication than the "coalition" condition 
(where the third party attended closely to one bargainer), (d) a greater level 
of conflict resolution than the coalition condition, (е) a greater amount of 
communication than the "silent" condition (where the third party remained 
entirely aloof), and (f) a greater level of conflict resolution than the silent 
condition. In an experiment using 64 Canadian, female junior-high and 
high-school Ss, four conditions of tacit third party intervention were ma- 
nipulated. Effects upon the amount of communication and the number of 
exchange agreements reached in bargaining were measured. Hypotheses (a) 
and (c) were supported, while the other hypotheses were not supported. 
The findings are interpreted in light of 1) tacit behavior and problems of 
role clarity, and 2) the complexity of communication in bargaining. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The effects of third party intervention have been discussed frequently in 
the context of labor-management or international political bargaining (11, 
13, 15, 20, 24), but this work rests mainly upon descriptive accounts or 
сазе studies rather than upon controlled (particularly experimental) re- 
search. In the experimental bargaining literature, the subject of third party 
intervention has not received extensive attention, and the most notable 
Studies (2, 16) have demonstrated both conflict intensification and media- 


tion without relating either effect to a systematic conceptualization of third 
—— 
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party intervention. Studies in this literature have been based mainly, 
perhaps exclusively, on American Ss. As a consequence, we cannot be 
certain whether or not the generalizations which have been formulated are 
valid cross-culturally. The study reported here discusses the basic structure 
of third party intervention, and reports an experiment which examined the | 
effects of tacit third party intervention upon the amount of communication, 
and the amount of conflict resolution (the number of exchange agreements 
reached) in dyadic bargaining between female Canadian Ss. 

In Figure 1, letters represent actors. The solid line between A and B 
represents a mixed-motive, exchange-bargaining relation, which, by defini-: 
tion, contains a degree of both conflict and cooperative interest. The 
relationship between A and B may be specified as an overlapping profit 
range which lies beyond “minimum profit overlap” (21). In a given bargain- 
ing episode, this range permits A and B to arrive at an exchange agreement 
which nets both actors at least a minimum level of profit. However, with 
this range the level of profit achieved by one actor is negatively correlated 
with the level of profit achieved by the other actor. It is assumed that some 
agreement is better than none for both actors (i.e., there is a clear dimen- 
sion of cooperative interest) and that either actor will increase his profit at 
the expense of the other (i.e., there is also a clear dimension of conflict of 
interest), Intervention by C, denoted by the dotted lines, is thus an essen- 
tial independent variable in a systematic conceptualization of third party 
effects. The fundamental question becomes: under what conditions will 


ГА 
шш у 
FIGURE 1 
THE Basic STRUCTURE OF THIRD PARTY INTERVENTION 
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intervention by C produce an increase or a decrease in the probability that 
A and B will reach an agreement? 

Some studies have focused upon what may be called the conflict inten- 
sification effect: intervention by C renders the achievement of an exchange 
agreement by A and B less likely (2, 3, 19). Other studies have examined 
what may be termed the mediation effect: intervention by C promotes and 
facilitates the achievement of an exchange agreement by A and B (7, 8, 16). 
Both lines of research have emphasized explicit verbal intrusion by the 
third party. The present experiment examined the effects of tacit (overt 
behavioral, nonverbal) third party intervention. Specific hypotheses were 
suggested by the following two sets of theoretical issues. 

One condition of intervention by C, which may be related to the likeli- 
hood that A and B will achieve agreement, is behavior by C which implies 
either neutrality or nonneutrality. Walton (22) expressed this notion in a 
case study conducted within a formal organization. He suggests that three 
kinds of third party “symmetry” are often necessary to establish neutrality. 
The third party must be neutral with respect to outcome, must be equally 
close to or distant from the bargaining opponents in a sociometric sense, 
and must advance ground rules which do not bias the outcome in favor of 
either party. Following this thinking, we contended that any behavioral 
display by C which implies the formation of an alliance with or favoritism 
toward either A or B constitutes nonneutrality and will reduce the liklihood 
that A and B will reach an exchange agreement. 

A second set of theoretical issues suggests that an increase in the level of 
communication between bargaining parties A and B may be one effect of 
neutral intervention by C. Indeed, it may be through an increase in 
communication that the mediation as opposed to the conflict intensification 
effect may occur. Students of family conflict (1), labor-management dis- 
putes (12), and political strategy (18), have frequently developed this argu- 
ment. In independent analyses, Yager (23) and Knowles (10) distinguish 
two levels of communication which occur in bargaining between contend- 
ing parties. One level is subjective and emotional, while the other is 
objective and factual. Both authors suggest that intervention by a neutral 
third party encourages communication at the objective-factual level. Thus 
we argued that a neutral display of behavior by C will increase the level of 
communication that occurs in bargaining between A and B. 

Four conditions of tacit intervention by a third party, C, into a bargain- 
ing relationship between party A and party B were conceptualized as 
follows: (a) C present, not concerned, noncoalescing with either A or B; this 
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condition was labeled SIL; (b) C present, concerned, appearing to coalesce 
with one bargaining party; this condition was labeled COAL; (c) C present, - 
concerned, not appearing to coalesce with either A or B; this condition was 
labeled NCC; (0) C not present; this condition was labeled CON. 
The following hypotheses were formulated for experimental test: 
(а) Condition NCC will be associated with a greater amount of com- 
munication between A and B than condition CON. 
(b) Condition NCC will be associated with a greater level of conflict 
resolution (a higher likelihood of A and B reaching exchange agreements) - 
than condition CON. i 
(c) Condition NCC will be associated with a greater amount of com- 
munication between A and B than condition COAL. 4 
(d) Condition NCC will be associated with a greater level of conflict 
resolution between A and B than condition COAL. 1 
(e) Condition NCC will be associated with a greater amount of com- 
munication between A and B than condition SIL. 1 
(f) Condition NCC will be associated with а greater level of conflict 
resolution between A and B than condition SIL. 


B. METHOD 


l. Subjects 
In the study, 
Canadian female junior- 


given instructions prior to an 


| ital se grade Canadian female, who assumed a peer 
relationship with the S 5, served as a C for the study. 


2. Procedure 
During an experimental Sess 


ion, Ss met for instructio tlining a game 
of negotiation, which was a 4 Seiten ed 


Modified version of one developed in past 
d with one other S in an attempt to arrive at 


З ts. The members of a bargaining pair were 
randomly assigned to either am «A» or “В” Ок Гося. Each 


agreement reached by an S involved giving some amount of either of two | 
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hypothetical commodities in exchange for some amount of either of two 
commodities held by the other S. Each agreement reached was worth some 
number of profit points which in turn were potentially worth some amount 
of money to an 5. How much profit an 5 would make from a given 
agreement was prescribed by columns of numbers on an Ss profit schedule 
form, a set of which were used during the game. 

Each S had access only to her own profit schedule forms and was unable 
to assess with certainty the true profit of her opponent. A bargainer had to 
obtain profit points greater than her partner's before she could compete for 
monetary prizes of $10.00, $8.00, and $5.00. Ss were informed that a 
choice of no agreement would result in zero profit for both bargainers. 

Agreements were negotiated during a 55 minute experimental session. 
Data showing the number of offers, the number of transactions, the time of 
transactions, and the number of profit points achieved were recorded by Ss 
on the profit schedule forms. 

After five transaction periods (25 minutes) a C (the third party) entered to 
remind a bargaining pair that a five-minute rest period was beginning, 
during which each S was instructed to compute the total number of profit 
points she had made up to that point, as well as the number of agreements. 


3. Independent Variable 


Subsequently, the following variations in third party intervention took 
place: 

(a) Control Condition (CON): the C left the room immediately after the 
five minute rest period was over. 

(b) Unconcerned third party (SIL): the C remained for the next 25 
minutes. She involved herself in other activity (i.e., reading a book, doing 
homework) at some distance from the bargaining pair and showed no 
interest in the bargaining. 

(c) Coalescing, concerned third party (COAL): the C remained for the 
next 25 minutes. In a prearranged way, she took a position beside one S 
and intently watched her profit schedule form without comment. 

(d) Noncoalescing, concerned third party (NCC): the C remained for the 
next 25 minutes. She watched the bargaining process intently, but made no 
comment about it. She positioned herself equidistant from each bargaining 
party. 

All Ss had been instructed that a student might enter to observe how the 
game was being played. When the C entered, in all conditions except SIL, 
She casually mentioned that the E had asked her to watch how the game 
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was played so that she might later assist the E. In the SIL condition only, 
the C stated that the E had given her permission to use this location to do 
her homework, because all the other rooms were in use. Beyond these 
comments, all Ss and the C did not converse. 


4. Dependent Variables 


The experiment examined the effects of the manipulated conditions upon 
two dependent variables: the amount of communication in a bargaining. 
relationship, measured in terms of the number of offers made by contend- 
ing parties, and the amount of conflict resolution reached through bargain- 
ing, measured in terms of the number of exchange agreements achieved by 
the bargaining pair. 


C. RESULTS 
l. Communication: Number of Offers 


A 4 x 2 factorial analysis of variance was computed, the in’ependent 
variables being the four conditions of third party intervention (CON, SIL, 
COAL, NCC) and the two bargaining positions (A vs. B). The dependent 
variable was the mean change in the number of offers between the first and 
second halves of the bargaining game. There was a significant effect of 
treatment (F = 2.98, df = 3, p < .05), but no significant effect of 
bargaining position, nor significant interaction. A Newman-Keuls multiple 
comparison was undertaken to determine where the significance lay. The | 
NCC condition was found to be significantly different from both the CON 
condition (p < .05) and the COAL condition (p < .05). The SIL condition 
was not significantly different from any condition. 


2. Conflict Resolution: Number of Agreements 


: Analysis of variance showed no significant effects of third party interven- 
tion upon the number of agreements reached through bargaining. And the 
correlation between number of offers (the measure of communication) and 
the number of agreements was quite weak (r = .21). 


D. Discussion 


In summary, the data Supported hypotheses (а) and (с) but failed to 
confirm the other hypotheses. In general, neutral intervention by a third 
party, as displayed tacitly by overt behavior without verbal participation, 
was shown to increase the level of communication but had no significant 
effect upon the amount of conflict resolution in two-party bargaining. 
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That tacit third party intervention was found to produce neither the 
conflict intensification nor the mediation effect may have theoretical sig- 
nificance when considered in light of past research. Consider in more detail 
two studies cited earlier. Brown's experiment (2) involved an ostensible 
audience as the third party, which provided written evaluative feedback 
that either did or did not make a bargainer “look foolish.” When the third 
party provided humiliating feedback, the level of conflict in bargaining 
intensified. Pruitt and Johnson's experiment (16) involved a single C as the 
third party, who provided written suggestions as to what would constitute 
fair exchange agreements. When the third party intervened, the achieve- 
ment of exchange agreements was facilitated: bargainers could concede at 
the suggestion of the mediator and thus avoid appearing personally weak. 

There are some similarities between these studies which help to provide 
an interpretation of our findings. Intervention by the third party in both 
studies was not tacit, but explicit. By virture of direct, verbal communica- 
tions from the third party in both cases, negotiators were assigned clear, 
unambiguous roles: in Brown's study a collective audience assigned a role 
which implied a "loss of face" (6), resulting in conflict intensification; in 
Pruitt and Johnson's study an individual acting as mediator assigned a role 
which implied “а conservation of face," leading to conciliation, concession, 
and settlement (i.e., mediation). 

Thus it may be that the effects of third party intervention upon the 
likelihood of conflict resolution may be conditional upon the clarity with 
which roles are defined and assigned by that party, together with the 
implications such roles have for “face.” In our experiment, given the 
ambiguity of roles other than “competitive bargainer," because of the tacit 
character of C's intervention, it appears that neither А nor B was willing to 
risk “face” through publicly conceding. 

That tacit, neutral third party intervention did increase the level of 
communication between bargainers suggests that communication and bar- 
gaining decisions are linked in a more complex way than many theorists 
have argued. The common assumption that third party intervention en- 
courages communication between bargaining opponents and thereby facili- 
tates the achievement of exchange agreements is not supported by our data. 
As Deutsch and Krauss (5) have observed, threats may be communicated in 
bargaining, as well as conciliatory offers. Communication may serve to 
intensify rather than lessen the level of conflict. We might speculate further 
that communication tactics, particularly in the presence of a neutral by- 
stander, may function to justify and legitimate existing levels of conflict and 
decisions not to concede. Some’ bargainers in the present study were over- 
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heard to reject offers made by opponents with hostility. Comments such as 
“You're crazy!" or “I’m starving!” were common. 
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SUMMARY 


This study attempted to determine if relationships exist between certain 
important sociodemographic variables and community satisfaction in a 
British new town. A randomly selected sample of 220 adult residents of a 
British new town were administered a questionnaire containing 60 com- 
munity satisfaction items and a personal data section. A Likert scale was 
then constructed and used as the dependent variable in regression and 
tabular analyses. Significant relationships (p < .05) were found for several 
variables. The results were discussed in relation to the "settling-in" period 
subsequent to migration and urban planning policy. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Social scientists have found residential satisfaction to be a major problem 
in planned urban environments. Bott (1), Young and Willmott (9), Gans 
(5), Rainwater (7), and Durant (3) have all found problems in adjustment 
and interaction and they have concluded that these problems generally 
stem from disruption of interaction networks resulting from the relocation 
of the nuclear, rather than extended, family. Bott, Young, and Willmott 
and Durant emphasize the complaints of relocated working-class respon- 
dents, especially those of young working-class women, precipitated by 
breakup of the mother-daughter role relationships. It has been expected, as 
а consequence of these and similar studies, that young working-class 
women would suffer from depression, they would feel alienated and, on the 


whole, dissatisfied with their new social environments. 
_ 
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There are certain similarities in most studies of residential adjustment — 
that may limit the generalizability of their conclusions: (a) they have 
employed mainly qualitative research techniques not easily open to replica- - 
tion, and (b) they have concentrated on newly settled communities and 
subcommunities. It is possible, therefore, that their results highlight tempo- 
rary problems of dislocation and relocation rather than long-term residen- 
tial dissatisfaction. Average time for "settling-in" is estimated by Broady (2) 
to be roughly five years and other estimates are usually higher. In the 
present study data collected in an established planned community in En- 
gland are analyzed to determine if any relationships between major 
sociodemographic variables (age and sex of respondent, social class, and 
presence of mother-daughter role relationships) and community satisfaction 
can be discerned, 


B. METHOD 


A randomly selected sample of residents of the British New Town of 
Hemel Hempstead were administered a questionnaire containing 60 com- 
munity satisfaction items and a sociodemographic section. New Town 
Portions of Hemel Hempstead were first settled in 1953, more than 20 years 
prior to the time these data were collected. Of the 220 interviews at- 
tempted, 173 were complete enough for use, yielding a response rate of 
about 79 percent. Of those responding, 49 percent were males, 44 percent 
were white-collar workers, and 56 percent were blue-collar. The head of 
the household, in all cases, was employed. The questionnaire was self- 
administered. Local students were used to contact respondents and return 
completed forms. 

The attitude portion of this questionnaire consisted of 40 items from 
Fessler’s (4) “Community Solidarity Index” and 20 new items designed to 
tap aspects of community not included in Fessler’s scale. All items were in 
a standard five-position Likert format. 

Responses to the attitude items were subjected to split-half and item-total 
correlation analyses. A final Community Satisfaction Scale (CSS) with 36 
items resulted. Spearman-Brown Split-half Correlation Coefficient cor- 
rected for attenuation of .94 and Cronbach’s alpha of .92 were obtained. 

The CSS also had internal validity. Respondents were asked: “Under 
what economic conditions would you be willing to leave Hemel 
Hempstead?” Responses were coded as “not willing,” “only for economic 
gain,” and “without economic gain.” CSS scores 229% then rank-ordered 
and divided at the sample median. A median test was calculated on the 
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resulting 3 X 2 table; results were significant (x? = 6.34, P < .05) The 
higher the CSS score, the less willing respondents were to move. 

Data were analyzed with the use of correlation and stepwise regression 
or tabular analysis and x? where appropriate. In the x? tests, CSS scores 
were dichotomized at the sample median. 


C. RESULTS 


Socioeconomic variables [age, length of residence (in years), social class 
(Standard British census definition)] were regressed stepwise with CSS 
scores (y) with the use of both percent variance explained and forcing as 
criteria for inclusion. Only social class (X ,) and age of respondent (X;) were 
significant. The relationship is described by the formula у’ = —.11(X,) + 
:14(X5) + 3.45. (Social Class was coded inversely.) The multiple correlation 
coefficient obtained was R = .36 (F = 8.85, p < .05). Therefore, the higher 
the social class and the older the respondent, the higher the CSS score 
tended to be. 

With the use of x? with Yates correction for attenuation, no difference 
was found’ between males and females in the general sample (x? = 1.09, p 
> .05) or for the working-class considered separately (x? = 1.94, p > .05) 
Young female working-class respondents were dichotomized by the pres- 
ence or absence of their mother or daughter in the community as a crude 
measure of the existence of a mother-daughter role relationship. Analysis of 
married working-class females age 15-44 (N = 49) showed a significant 
relationship in the expected direction between presence of the mother or 
daughter in the New Town and CSS (x? = 4.87, p < .05). 


D. Discussion 


These results basically support those of previous research. Even after 
more than 20 years, in a planned environment, social class, age of respon- 
dent, and presence of mother or daughter in the community were sig- 
nificant in determining community satisfaction. And, these results were 
obtained with the use of quantitative rather than qualitative methods. The 
only divergence between this and previous studies is the absence of a 
relationship between sex of respondent and community satisfaction. There 
are several possible explanations for this. First, methods employed differed 
greatly. Qualitative interview techniques employed in previous studies may 
have elicited different responses than the present quantitative analysis. 
Second, the Likert scale employed may not have been sufficiently sensitive, 
due to summation, to measure any real differences. Finally, it is also 
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possible that given time to evolve, the community creates new roles for 
female residents. Hemel Hempstead is an established, planned community. 
The communities studied by Bott, Durant, Young and Willmott, Gans, 
and others were either just being settled or only in existence for a few _ 
years. In migrating, old modes of social interaction were disrupted and 
especially for women, new roles were not provided. It is likely that, in the 
course of its development, roles and modes of interaction would have 
evolved that have allowed both males and females to develop a sense of. 
belongingness. This may partially explain why length of residence was not 
a significant contributing factor to community satisfaction: the community. 
is established, new residents no longer move into a "social void," but 
instead, they learn established roles. 

The question remains, though, as to why the same phenomena (i.e., 
disappearance of expected differentials in satisfaction) were not found for 
the social class or mother-daughter role relationship variables. Two expla- 
nations seem likely. First, continued development of the new community's 
social relationships and physical environment have not been addressed to 
modifying differentials in British class structures and, especially, differen- 
tials in income. It would be expected on the basis of other research (6, 7, 8) _ 
that so long as income differentials exist, the degree of satisfaction with. 
community will vary accordingly. Second, British working-class women's 
interaction networks are basically matrilocal and matrifocal. Generally, 
these women tend to isolate themselves from nonkin and they do not 
neighbor easily. It is doubtful, therefore, even with the “settling-in” period 
past, that these tendencies have been entirely overcome. More than likely, 
к basic patterns of interaction will not be lost even in a single genera- 

оп. 

If these data are supported by further research, they suggest that certain 
types of social psychological problems associated with migration, especially 
among women, may be short-run phenomena. However, other problems, 
such as those associated with social class and presence of mother-daughter | 
role relationships are much more enduring. Differentials in satisfaction 
related to social class will be the most difficult for policymakers to address, 
since they are a product of the general social system. Conversely, dissatis- 
faction related to absence of the mother-daughter role relationship could be 
reduced in the future by basing any relocation policy on this important 
interaction. 
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SUMMARY 


The present experiment investigated the effects of the decision freedom 
of a transgressor on attributions of aggression and responsibility, and the 
assignment of punishment by naive observers. In a mass testing session Ss 
(N = 48 female college students) read one of four descriptions of Mr. X, a 
corporate vice president, who embezzled $50,000 under varying degrees of 
coercion. The degree of constraint operating on Mr. X prior to his decision 
to embezzle was manipulated by providing (or not providing) justifications 
for his behavior involving threats made upon the safety of Mr. X or his 
family. After reading a scenario Ss were asked to rate the aggressiveness of 
Mr. X on a semantic differential instrument and to indicate whether they 
perceived him as deserving of legal responsibility or punishment. Results 
revealed that constraints which reduced the transgressor's decision freedom 
also lessened the dispositional aggressiveness attributed, the blame as- 
signed, and the retribution meted out to him. Additionally, it was found 
that observers considered the decision freedom of an actor even when the 
latter’s action had been instigated by a coercive agent. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Perceived freedom is presumed to provide a causal link between an actor 
and his behavior (3) and leads observers to infer that the actor is the origin 
of the behavior (1). Because perceived freedom determines the causal locus 
of actions, several theorists (cf. 2, 4, 7) have suggested that the assignment 
of responsibility and dispositional attributions are correlates of perceived 
freedom. 


Еш 
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Tedeschi, Smith, and Brown (8) have examined the relationship between. 
labeling an actor as dispositionally aggressive and holding him morally - 
responsible for his action. They argue that an actor is labeled as aggressive _ 
and viewed as deserving retribution only when he is perceived as unjus- 
tifiably intending to harm others. Of course if an actor can justify his 
conduct or offer an account excusing it (6), he will not be labeled as - 
aggressive, nor will he be held morally responsible by observers. Since _ 
perceived freedom is presumed to be necessary both for dispositional and 
responsibility attributions, it could be expected that when an actor per- 
forms a transgression under coercion that he would not be labeled as 
aggressive, nor would his action elicit disapproval or retribution from - 
others. However, when an actor offers an excuse that he was coerced, he 
may be held responsible if he is perceived as having had freedom of choice 
(of means in complying to the threat) between a transgression and a more - 
legitimate activity and chooses the former. It is this latter case that consti- 
tuted the basis of the defense of Patricia Hearst—could she have escaped © 
the SLA or was her action in firing a machine gun to help the Harrises - 
escape from the scene of a robbery a coerced action? 

The present study was designed to investigate the attributions of the 
freedom, aggressiveness, and responsibility made to an actor who is 
coerced to engage in a transgression and who either does or does not have a 
legitimate means of complying to the threateners’ demands. In a one-way 
four group design an actor embezzles $50,000 from his own corporation: 
(A) under no constraint; (B) under a threat of death if the sum is not 
embezzled and paid to the threatener; (C) to acquire a ransom for his 
kidnapped wife and daughter by a means designated by the threatener; or 
(D) same as C except that the threatener’s ransom could be fulfilled by a ` 
noncriminal action. It was predicted that the actor would be perceived as 
more free, aggressive, and responsible, and hence as deserving of more 
punishment in the conditions where he could be perceived as freely choos- 
ing to embezzle the money (conditions A and D) than in those conditions 
where Coercion clearly limits his freedom (conditions B and C), Further- 
more, it might be expected that a threat to the actor's life would justify his 
conduct somewhat less than would а threat to the lives of his family. It was 
therefore predicted that the actor would be perceived as less constrained 
and somewhat more blameworthy when he embezzles to save his own life 
(group B) as compared to the case when he transgresses to save his family 
(group C). 
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B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 
Forty-eight female introductory psychology students participated in par- 
tial fulfillment of a course requirement, and were randomly assigned to the 
four experimental conditions. 


2. Procedure 


Ss were asked to read one of four scenarios describing the actions of Mr. 
X, who was a vice president of a large corporation and earned an annual 
income of $100,000. 5s were told that Mr. X embezzled $50,000 from his 
own corporation. The degree of constraint operating on Mr. X prior to his 
decision to embezzle this large sum was manipulated by providing (or not 
providing) justification for his behavior, thus producing four conditions: (A) 
Mr. X embezzled to increase his own wealth; (B) Mr. X's life was threat- 
ened unless he specifically embezzled from his own corporation; (C) Mr. 
X's wife and child had been kidnapped by a crime syndicate that de- 
manded that Mr. X specifically embezzle $50,000 from his corporation as a 
ransom; and (D) Mr. X's wife and child had been kidnapped and a $50,000 
ransom was demanded. However, in the last instance, the demand was not 
specifically tied to embezzlement and Mr. X had other legitimate alterna- 
tives available for procuring the needed ransom. 

After reading a scenario Ss were asked to rate Mr. X on a series of 
bipolar adjectives forming semantic differential scales (scored +3 to —3) 
including aggressive, free, legitimate, exploitative, trustworthy, justified, 
benevolent, connotative evaluation (based on summed scores for good, 
honest, kind, and beneficial) and potency (based on summed scores for 
hard, rash, strong, and severe). They also were asked to respond to five 
questions regarding Mr. X: (Q1) To what extent was Mr. X free in 
choosing to embezzle from his corporation? (Q2) How many alternatives to 
the act of embezzlement did Mr. X have? (Q3) Should Mr. X be legally 
punished for his behavior? (Q4) Do you think that Mr. X would embezzle 
again? (Q5) Do you think Mr. X should be held legally responsible for his 
actions? The anchors for Q1 range from 11 (very free) to 1 (not free at all); 
for Q2, 11 (many) to 1 (none at all); for Qs 3, 4, and 5, 11 (definitely) to 1 
(definitely not). 


C. RESULTS 


Orthogonal decomposed comparisons (5) contrasting conditions A and D 
against B and C were performed to test the primary hypothesis of the 
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study. Questions 1 and 2 constituted manipulation checks for perceived ` 
freedom. Mr. X was perceived as freely choosing to embezzle and as 
having other alternatives to embezzlement in conditions А and D. The - 
additional comparisons on all of the other dependent measures yielded 
significant findings. As can be seen by inspecting the summary of the 
results in Table 1, when Mr. X could choose not to perform a criminal 
behavior (conditions A and D) he was perceived as more free, aggressive, 
exploitative, malevolent, untrustworthy, potent, evaluatively negative, and. 
as less justified and legitimate than when he had no other choice (condi- - 
tions B and C). Furthermore, greater legal responsibility was assigned to | 
Mr. X in the choice conditions (conditions A and D) and Ss in these 
conditions felt that Mr. X would embezzle again and definitely deserved. 
legal punishment. In contrast, when he was constrained to embezzle (con- 
ditions B and C) the respondents believed that Mr. X was less likely to 
embezzle again, found him less legally responsible, and assigned him less 
punishment. S 

Contrasts were also performed to test for differences between the ре 
sonal cost (condition B) and family cost (condition C) conditions. Although 
there were no differences in perceived aggressiveness, Mr. X was perceived 
as having less freedom in choosing to embezzle and as more justified, 
legitimate, trustworthy, and benevolent in the family cost condition than in 
the personal cost condition. Additionally, in the personal cost condition 
Mr. X was rated as more legally responsible and more deserving of legal 
punishment than in the family cost condition. 

As expected, perceived freedom was positively correlated with perceived - 
aggression (r = .60, p < .001), legal responsibility, (у = .53, р < .001), and 
legal punishment (r = .40, p < .01). Furthermore, perceived aggression 
was positively correlated with legal responsibility (r = .41, p < .01) and 
legal punishment (у = .57, p < .001). 


D. Discussion 


The data clearly supported the experimental hypotheses. Mr. X was 
perceived as more free when he either chose to embezzle to enrich himself 
or as an alternative to a legitimate means of obtaining money to fulfill a 
ransom demand than when he was specifically instructed to embezzle or 
forfeit his own or his family's lives. Exactly the same pattern of differences 
occurred with respect to perceived aggression, attributions of responsibil- 
ity, and the amount of punishment assigned by observers. In addition; 
strong positive correlations were found between perceived freedom and 
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aggressiveness ratings and attributions of responsibility and punishment | 
assigned to Mr. X for his transgression. Hence, perceived freedom may be — 
necessary as a condition for making not only dispositional and responsibil- 
ity attributions but also for the determination of retributive punishment. - 
Although there is diminished responsibility for antinormative action 
taken under coercion, the actor was held more responsible by observers for 
actions taken to protect himself than for those taken to protect his family. 
Mr. X was rated as more constrained, legitimate, and justified, and as less 
responsible and deserving of punishment when he was acting to protect his | 
family as compared to acting to protect only himself. Apparently one has 
more latitude in resisting coercion when his own welfare is at stake than 
when the lives and welfare of others are endangered. j 
Coercion apparently was insufficient as an excuse for performing & 
transgression when compliance could be accomplished by legitimate means. 
When Mr. X's family was being held for ransom and the kidnappers 
demanded that he specifically embezzle to obtain the ransom money, Mr. | 
X was not perceived as free, aggressive, responsible, or deserving of - 
punishment; however, when Mr. X could choose his own means of obtain- 
ing the ransom to save his family, a choice to embezzle from his company 
was perceived as just as free and responsible as when no coercion was 
present. Coercion did not excuse a transgression unless compliance com- 
pelled the actor to transgress. Thus, perceived freedom was not entirely 
dependent on the presence or absence of coercive threats, but also reflected. 
normative judgments regarding the choices of actors within the scope of 
alternatives available to them. Traditionally, attribution theorists have 
considered the presence of coercion alone as sufficient to influence the - 
attributions of observers. The present results indicate that the observers 
considered the degree of freedom the actor had even when he acted under | 
coercion and that coerced actions do not automatically excuse the actor - 
from responsibility for what he does. 
Md evidence is correlational in nature it does support the 
$ (8) view that being labeled as aggressive is tantamount to 
being held morally responsible for one’s transgressions. The more aggres- - 
sive the actor was rated, the greater the attribution of responsibility by 
observers and the more they considered him deserving of punishment. 
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EXCHANGE THEORY AND FERTILITY-RELATED DECISION- 
MAKING*! 


University of California, Los Angeles 
LiNDA J. BECKMAN 


SuMMARY 


The rewards and costs of parenthood and employment were examined 
for 123 professional and nonprofessional currently married employed 
women in their late childbearing years. Individual rewards and costs were 
combined into overall indices of satisfaction with parenthood and employ- 
ment and motivation for additional parenthood. General satisfaction with 
parenthood increased and the general costs of parenthood decreased with 
number of children. However, motivation for additional children decreased 
as family size increased. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Most discussions of fertility-related decision-making assume that the 
perceived values of children (i.e., the satisfactions and costs of children) are 
an important variable affecting fertility intentions and behaviors (2, 5, 6). 
Decision-making on an individual level is believed to have more salience as 
the degree of control over fertility increases (5). Particularly in developed 
countries where knowledge of contraception and means of fertility control 
are widely available, the assumption is made (9) that rational-instrumental 
models of individual decision-making, such as that proposed by Fishbein 
(4, have more validity than models that emphasize more moral-traditional 
9r normative influences. Rational models should be more applicable for 
those with higher education or more involvement in an occupation. Those 
Who defy societal norms by choosing to remain childless or to have only one 
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child, instead of complying with the two-child norm in the United States, 
also might be expected to show more rationalistic decisions. 

Most formulations that have considered the effects of the perceived 
satisfactions and costs of children on fertility have analyzed data in descrip- 
tive terms, examining only specific values, or have not attempted to opera- 
tionalize their theoretical concepts in order to obtain some overall, quan- 
titative index of the positivity or negativity of the perceived consequences 
of parenthood (3, 6). The present formulation assumes that underlying 
personality and demographic characteristics affect the perceived conse- 
quences (i.e., satisfactions and costs) of parenthood and motivation for 
future parenthood, as well as motivation for various alternatives to par- 
enthood. The perceived consequences of and desire for children as com- 
pared to the consequences of alternative roles help to determine fertility 
intentions and actual behavior concerning birth planning practices. These 
practices, in turn, influence fertility outcomes such as number of children 
and birth intervals and, for women, the interrelationship of employment 
and marriage-fertility events. These outcomes determine current situation, 
which directly influences motivation for parenthood. 

The general theoretical framework espoused here is that of social ex- 
change theory which explains social behavior in terms of the actual or 
perceived rewards and costs incurred in social interaction. Attraction for a 
relationship is a function of reward-cost outcomes that a person perceives 
or experiences in relation to some minimal level of expectation of what they 
should be (7, 8). For women the perceived satisfactions and costs of 
parenthood and, perhaps, the perceived satisfactions and costs of major 
alternative sources of satisfaction, such as employment or career, affect 
actual decisions whether or not to have a child (if one has no children) or 
whether or not to have an additional child (once one has had one or more 
children). The mediating variables in this relationship are use and use- 
effectiveness of contraception. 

Noe се i applied to interaction in larger social settings 
Hd (ed. LE M n, as well as dyadic interactions among indi- 
{ойбу ob Ai Pte ahs оны апі motherhood may be 
sites. Wille other о ЫШ то of varying inter 
religious calling, volunteer dor B ues. в Е 
between labor force partici; work), because of the negative relationship 

pation and fertility among married women that 


frequently remains when other demographic variables (e.g., religion, race) 


are controlled, employment is the alternative examined here. It is hypothe- 
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sized that women will choose their amount of interaction within each of 
these social situations depending on the reward-cost outcomes (i.e., ERe- 
wards — XCosts) of additional participation in each situation and their 
combined outcomes. 

A woman will choose (or intend) to have a child or an additional child 
(and not to work) when the net reward minus cost outcomes (i.e., XRe- 
wards — XCosts) of the motherhood role is considerably greater than the 
net reward-cost outcome of the employment role ала the satisfactions of 
parenthood outweigh the costs of parenthood. The woman will choose to 
have a career and not to have a child when the reward-cost outcome of 
employment is considerably greater than the reward-cost outcome of par- 
enthood and the satisfactions of employment are greater than the costs of 
employment. When rewards of both roles are high and costs low, the 
combined roles (career, plus additional children) will be adopted, although 
because of time and cost constraints the woman may experience ambiva- 
lence between roles. When rewards and costs of additional participation in 
both roles are low, the woman will be apathetic but probably will choose 
limited motherhood (i.e., a small family), as this is still the more 
traditionally acceptable of the two roles. When some less clear-cut mixture 
of rewards and costs appears within both roles, fertility and employment 
are much more often a matter of chance or situational constraints rather 
than a result of volitional choice of the woman. 

Clarification of the explanation given above occurs when we distinguish 
between the general rewards and costs of parenthood, and the rewards and 
costs of having an additional child. It is hypothesized that the general 
rewards of parenthood should increase and the general costs of parenthood 
should decrease with number of children. On the assumption that women 
with large families choose to have many children, they should see children 
as very satisfying and valuable. On the other hand, it is predicted that the 
rewards associated with having a» additional child will decrease and the 
Costs increase as a function of number of children, since women with large 
families are less likely to desire or expect additional children than are 
women of the same age who have few or no children. z m 

As a first step in testing this theoretical orientation to fertility decision- 
making, it was decided to examine, quantify, and develop summary indices 
of satisfaction with and motivation for parenthood and employment among 
а cross-sectional sample of married women who would be expected to have 
a rationalistic orientation to fertility control, those employed in a profes- 
Sion. As a comparison group, women who were employed, but nonprofes- 
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sional, were included. Thus, the utility of parenthood was compared with 
the utility of an alternative to parenthood among two groups of women - 
who should differ in the perceived reward-cost outcomes of employment, 


B. METHOD 
1. Sample 


A regional sample of employed women was selected from the Los 
Angeles County area. All women were in their late childbearing years 
(between the ages of 28 and 39), currently married and living with their - 
husbands, and employed full-time. Ss were stratified into six equally sized 
subgroups on the basis of two key variables, work status (professional and 
nonprofessional) and parity (no children, small families, and large families). 
As a result of overinterviewing, two additional childless professionals and 
one additional small family professional were included in the sample. 
Because of the small family size of most professionals, a respondent was 
defined operationally as having a small family if she had one child. She was 
defined as having a large family if she had three or more children. Women 
both with and without children were sampled because it was assumed that 
such women have adopted basically dissimilar life styles. 

The sample chosen consisted of 63 professional and 60 nonprofessional 
women living in the greater Los Angeles area. The five types of profes- 
sional groups selected from listings of professional associations, univer- 
sities, and hospitals included scientists, physicians, lawyers, university 
faculty members, and nurses and librarians (two traditionally feminine 
occupations). Approximately equal numbers of women of each parity Were 
randomly selected from each of these five occupational classifications. The 
three extra 5s interviewed were a physician with no children, a librarian 
with no children and a librarian with a small family. 

_ The nonprofessional women were employed in a broad range of occupa- 
tions. Most were chosen randomly from households representative of Los 
Angeles County, which had been Screened for eligibility by the UCLA 
Survey Research Center (N — 47). Some additional nonprofessional women 
N ia 13) were selected from nonprofessional employee listings at the large 
university from which university faculty members were selected. 


2. Procedures 


Preliminary contact with Ss consisted of a telephone call by a member of 
the project staff to introduce the project, obtain the S's cooperation ani 
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arrange, if possible, for a definite appointment time and place for a per- 
sonal interview. A letter was sent to all Ss reconfirming the interview time, 
restating the purpose of the project, and reaffirming the anonymity of the 
Ss. Each interviewer had a standardized schedule of open-ended and 
structured questions; the interview length ranged from 45 minutes to 114 
hours. 5s in the six subgroups were randomly assigned to the four female 
interviewers, the only constraint being that each interviewer collect data 
from an approximately equal number of Ss within each of the six sub- 
groups. 


3. Instruments 


The interview schedule included questions regarding the satisfactions 
and costs of parenthood and employment, fertility and contraception, mari- 
tal, employment, and educational history, and demographic data. Open- 
ended questions measured the perceived general rewards and costs of being 
а parent and perceived general rewards and costs of being employed; for 
each factor mentioned, the respondent was asked to rate the importance of 
this factor to her personally on a seven-point scale. Detailed fertility his- 
tories and attitudes, including expected and ideally desired family size, 
were compiled. Marital, employment, and educational histories also were 
collected. 

The Motivations for Children and Work Questionnaire was given to 
respondents after the interview was completed. This paper-and-pencil form 
asked 55 to rate on seven-point scales how important each of 20 rewards 
and 20 costs of children would be in their decisions regarding whether or 
not to have additional children and, similarly, how important 10 rewards 
and 10 costs of work would be in their decisions regarding working in the 
future. These items were developed through selection from a pool of 
relevant statements that had face validity. Rewards and costs that were 
consistently rated to be of low importance by a pretest sample of 30 women 
aged 18 to 49 were deleted, and other items which were frequently elicited 
9n open-ended questions were added. 


C. RESULTS 
l. Characteristics of the Subgroups Selected 


Although attempts were made to match the six subgroups on relevant 
background variables, it was often impossible because of the minimal 
Overlap of frequency distributions. Refusal rates were computed for all 
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potential respondents contacted. An initial trend that emerged from our 
selection procedures is that nonprofessionals were more likely to refuse to” 
participate in the study than were professionals (x? = 12.54, p < .05). Only 
10 percent of professionals refused to participate, while 38 percent of 
nonprofessionals refused. | 

Despite the attempted matching on age, the lack of overlap in the: 
professional and nonprofessional populations was such that professiom 1 
women were on the average one year older than nonprofessional women 
(Professional, X = 33.44, Nonprofessional, X = 32.42, F = 4.28, p < .05). 
Women in both groups with large families were approximately two years: 
older than the other women (F = 22.32, p < .001). There were other 
differences between the professional and nonprofessional groups for whi 
it was not possible to control. In addition to obvious differences in socii 
economic status, own income, husband's income and education, whi 
were inherent in the different statuses of the respondents, there was & 
difference in religious affiliation. The professional women were more likely: 
to be Jewish than the nonprofessional women (x? = 9.99, p < .05). 
Professionals and nonprofessionals did not differ significantly in race, 
more Blacks were included in the nonprofessional sample (3 Black Ps, 
Black NPs). Although it is beyond the scope of this paper to considi 
sociodemographic variables affecting fertility, these sociodemographic di 
ferences between groups may have causal effects on group differences i 
motivation for and satisfaction with parenthood. 


2. Summary Indices of the Values of Parenthood and Employment 


Although the model conceptualized motivation for parenthood as the 
sum of the importance ratings of individual perceived rewards and costs, 
other measures (such as number of responses mentioned, the mean of а 
response ratings, and the number of responses rated of high importance) 
were also examined. Since in each case the pattern of results appeared 
similar, only the sums are presented in the present analysis. | 

Table 1 shows the sums of the structured rewards of parenthood (2Rp)i 
costs of parenthood (XC,), rewards of employment (=R,), and costs 0 


which equals the sum of the rewards minus the sum of the costs of 
parenthood and motivation for employment (MOT, is derived in a similar 
way. Resultant motivation equals overall motivation for parenthood minus 
overall motivation for employment. In deriving these indices the rewards ў 
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TABLE 1 
MEANS ОЕ SUMS OF STRUCTURED STATEMENTS: REWARDS (XR), Costs (C), Тоталі, Morr- 
VATION (MOT) FOR PARENTHOOD, AND EMPLOYMENT(, AND RESULTANT MOTIVATION BY 
WORK STATUS AND FAMILY SIZE 


Work status 


and family size ZR, УС, мот, IR. XC. MOT, Res. Mot. 
Professional 

Childless 61.28 52.19 9.09 104.48 47.52 56.95  —47.86 

Small family 63.19 41.28 21.90 101.24 55.90 45.33  —23.43 

Large family 42.05 48.80  —6.75 98.30 46.20 52.10  —58.85 
Nonprofessional 

Childless 66.05 46.35 19.70 99.30 54.00 45.30  —25.60 

Small family 57.87 42.40 15.45 98.70 52.30 46.40 —30.10 

Large family 55.95 52.25 3.70 10640 46.60 59.80 —56.10 


Note: XR: Family size, F = 3.74, df = 2,116, p < .05. МОТ,: Family size, F = 4.77, p < 
:01. Res. Mot.: Family size, F = 4.95, p < .01. 


employment and costs of employment were multiplied by two, so that they 
would be comparable to the rewards and costs of parenthood which were 
based on twice as many items. In order to see if the six subgroups differed, 
2 (Work Status) x 3 (Family Size) analyses of variance were computed. 
Individual comparisons were conducted with the use of the Newman-Keuls 
(q) test. i 

It was hypothesized that MOT, would decrease with number of children, 
since generally the more children one has, the fewer additional children one 
wants. A woman who may see parenthood as a very positive status would 
not desire additional children if she felt that she was receiving all the 
benefits of parenthood from the children she already has. In general, the 
rewards of parenthood (p < .05), motivation for parenthood (p < .01), and 
resultant motivation decreased as family size increased. However, profes- 
sional women with small families had higher motivation for parenthood 
and resultant motivation than professional women with no children (P « 
:01). This may be due to the widespread disdain of the one child family as 
being bad for the child, or those without children may have made a choice 
not to have children. : 

The rewards of employment and motivation for employment did not 
distinguish between professional (P) and nonprofessional (NP) women, 
Probably because the majority of both groups expected to be working five 
and 10 years hence. However, Ps were somewhat more likely to say they 
Would want to work full-time in five years than were NPs. Both groups (78 
Percent of Ps and 95 percent of NPs) consistently saw higher rewards 
associated with future employment than with having additional children. 
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Consequently, motivation for employment was greater than motivation for 
parenthood for 80 percent of the respondents. 

Through content analysis, answers to the open-ended questions regard- 
ing satisfactions and costs of parenthood and employment were divided 
into 60 exhaustive and mutually exclusive categories (18 rewards and 15 - 
costs of parenthood, 14 rewards and 14 costs of employment). 

Rewards of parenthood include relationship with the child (giving апд 
getting love), enjoyment of children, watching their growth and develop- 
ment, self-development and growth, fulfillment, and helping and guiding 
the child's growth and development. Costs of parenthood include limitation 
of freedom, opportunity, and privacy, interference with a career, the great 
responsibility involved, worry regarding the child, and financial costs. | 
Rewards of employment include self-definition and esteem, challenge, men- 
tal stimulation, social interaction, and financial benefits. Costs of employ- 
ment include lack of time for other interests or activities, interference with 
needs of the children, routine, and lack of autonomy, and dislike of the 
characteristics of the particular job. An unpublished paper, “The Relative 
Rewards and Costs of Parenthood and Employment of Employed Wom- - 
en," which categorizes individual rewards and costs is available from the 
author. Check-coding of a 10 percent sample of questions revealed 85 
percent agreement between coders. Even when coders disagreed on à 
specific category, an item still had equal weight in the summary index, 
because its importance ratings remained constant. 

The sums of the open-ended rewards and costs of parenthood and 
employment, which provided measures of perceived satisfaction with par- 
enthood and employment rather than motivation for parenthood and ете 
ployment, also were computed. The indices and statistical tests were com- 
puted as for the structured sums except that the rewards and costs of 
employment were not multiplied by two. 

As hypothesized, the sum of the general rewards of children increased | 
with parity (F = 7.40, p < .001). Women with large families (LF) asso- 
ciated greater positive values with children than did women with small. 
families (SF) or no children (NC), and women of higher parities had 4 ~ 
higher overall satisfaction with parenthood (F = 21.46, р < .001). Child- 
less women associated higher general costs with children than did women 
with children (F = 4.82, p < .01). 

Professional (P) women associated higher general costs with parenthood i 
than did nonprofessional (NP) women (F = 8.85, p < .01), and they also 
associated higher rewards with employment (F = 24.27, ? « .001). AS 
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expected, Ps had a higher satisfaction with employment than did NPs (F — 
7.26, p < .01). Resultant Satisfaction (which presumably is a measure of 
the relative satisfaction with parenthood as compared to an alternative 
role) increased with number of present children (F = 14,90, ф < .001) and 
was lower among Ps than NPs (F = 6.27, р < .01). 

Except for those with large families, the mean (and median) sum of the 
rewards of parenthood was generally smaller than the mean (and median) 
of the rewards of employment. Consequently, for NC and SF women in the 
majority of cases (75 percent) the rewards of employment were higher than 
the rewards of parenthood. A higher reward of employment index simply 
may indicate that married women do not work unless financially forced to 
and unless the rewards of employment are perceived as very high. It may 
be that women who have had one child and particularly those who have 
remained childless until the late childbearing years really see more satisfac- 
tions in employment than in parenthood, or it may indicate that women 
find it easier to verbalize about the positive values of employment than 
about the positive values of maternity, which some authors (e.g., 1) believe 
is largely a biologically-based need. 

Because some women may have strong motivation for parenthood but 
are unable to bear children because of physical reasons, the analyses for 
both the general satisfactions and costs of parenthood and employment and 
the satisfactions and costs of an additional child or of future employment 
were recomputed with subfecund women eliminated. These women com- 
Posed 14 percent of the professional sample and 17 percent of the non- 
Professional sample. Eliminated from this analysis were all women who 
were sterile or who stated that they had problems getting pregnant or that 
their husbands had problems which interfered with conception. Cases of 
male or female voluntary sterilization were not excluded. Results showed 
that the pattern and significance level of results generally remained the 
Same as in the earlier analyses. 

To examine more adequately the relationship between the structured 
sums and intentions regarding future childbearing, additional children 
expected was regressed on the sums of the rewards of parenthood, costs of 
Parenthood, rewards of employment, and costs of employment. The deci- 
sion to enter these four sums was made because the simple additive model 
Proposed for combining indices to obtain MOT, and MOT, may not be the 
best procedure. For instance, it may be that XC, is most important in 
determining additional children expected and should be more heavily 
weighted. Since the model does not provide any rationale for differential 
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weighting of sums, it was decided to allow the stepwise regression prog 
itself to combine these sums to provide the least squares solution 
would account for the highest possible proportion of the variance. 
multiple regression equation is as follows: Additional children expected : 
0.475 + .009 XR, — .016 XC, + .013 ХС,. Not only do the rewards 
costs of parenthood enter into the equation, but also high costs of emp 
ment are associated with additional children expected. Together these th 
sums have a multiple correlation of .49 (R? — .24) with the criterio 
variable. Thus, women who differed in additional children expected also 
differed in their ratings of the importance of the values of parenthood ай 
employment, although the proportion of the variance explained by these 
values is not great. А 

Іп order to test whether predictions regarding combinations of motiva: 
tion for parenthood and employment were upheld, the total sample wa 
split into thirds on both motivation for parenthood and motivation 
employment and those with scores in the upper and lower thirds compa 
As predicted, women with low motivation for parenthood and high moti 
vation for work were more likely to intend to continue their careers and 
to intend to have additional children than were other women (Yates cor 


for parenthood separately reveals results in line with theoretical pred 


tions, Those with low motivation for parenthood were much less likely to 
expect additional children than were other women (xX = 19.77, p < .00 


Only two women with low motivation for additional children expeci 
additional children. High motivation for е 


with desire to work full-time in the future, 


D. DISCUSSION 


with number of children. However, 
perceived rewards of having additi 
expected decreased as family size in, 
faction with employment than did 


motivation for additional children, 
onal children, and additional children 
creased. Professionals had higher satis- 
nonprofessionals, although the groups 
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did not differ in motivation to work in the future, probably because most 
intended to continue full-time employment in the future. 

While it obviously does not entirely explain the decision-making pro- 
cesses, this research suggests that a social exchange approach to quantifica- 
tion of the psychic satisfactions and costs of. parenthood could be valuable 
in explanation of fertility intentions in the United States. This model also 
has the potential to take into account employment-family interactions and 
demographic characteristics. 

The limitations of the present study lead to suggestions for future re- 
search and theoretical reconceptualizations. First, while the reasons for 
choosing this sample of currently married employed women (e.g., to com- 
pare the patterns of interrelations of family and career events; to examine 
the beliefs of extreme groups such as those with a career and a large family) 
were sound, the possibility remains that other groups such as less educated 
or nonemployed women would have very different scores on these sum- 
mary measures. Therefore, it is important that this approach be extended 
both to a more general population and to young men and women who have 
not yet begun their families. 

Second, it would appear that subtracting motivation for employment 
from motivation for parenthood in order to obtain a measure of resultant 
motivation may be unwarranted. There is a higher correlation between 
motivation for parenthood and additional children expected (.46) than 
between resultant motivation and additional children expected (.42). While 
use of a measure of resultant motivation leads to a significant pattern of 
differences between subgroups stratified on the basis of work status and 
family size, it does not seem to be of much pragmatic value in predicting 
future fertility. , 

Finally, general satisfaction with parenthood among women with large 
families could indicate rationalization (or dissonance reduction) which oc- 
Curs after a woman has a large family, rather than possible motivational 
factors. Similarly, motivation to have additional children, although related 
to fertility intentions, might not be closely associated with future use of 
fertility regulation or future fertility. Both of these possible limitations 
emphasize the need for longitudinal research in population psychology. It Is 
difficult with the use of cross-sectional data to determine if rationalization 
Tegarding rewards and costs of parenthood has occurred. However, 
whether or not rationalization occurs, currently perceived satisfaction with 
Parenthood is an important variable because it may be related to the 
mental health and well-being of both parent and children. 
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PERCEIVED AGGRESSION: A RE-EVALUATION OF THE 
BANDURA MODELING PARADIGM*'2 


State University of New York at Albany 


JOANNE M. JoskPH, THOMAS R. KANE, PETER L. NACCI, 
AND JAMES T. TEDESCHI 


SUMMARY 


Two experiments were performed to examine whether naive observers 
would label as aggressive the destructive behavior of a child following the 
latter's observation of an adult model. Experiment I provided descriptions 
of a standard modeling paradigm to female introductory psychology stu- 
dents. One of four sequences was presented in written form: the model and 
child were both constructive or destructive, the model was destructive and 
the child was constructive, or vice versa. The results showed that imitative 
destructive behavior by a child was not perceived as aggressive or bad, 
whereas the same pattern of play was considered aggressive and bad in the 
absence of similar behavior by a model (p < .03). Experiment II replicated 
the design and results of the first study and accrued information regarding 
the legitimizing function of the model. Observers attributed responsibility 
for imitative destructive behavior to the model and believed the child 
considered the behavior as appropriate and likely to produce rewards. The 
Present results question the generalizability of prior findings and the ade- 
quacy of the modeling paradigm for the study of aggression. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Bandura and his colleagues have investigated the effects of models on 
the acquisition and performance of aggressive responses (cf. 2). Typically, a 
child is allowed to view an adult engage in destructive behavior towards 
inanimate objects (e.g., Bobo the clown, books, toy guns, etc.) and is 
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provided with an opportunity to imitate the model under the same or 
similar stimulus conditions. The research has established that children 
reliably imitate the behavior of the destructive model particularly when the 
model has been reinforced following the demonstration behavior (e.g., 1, 
5). When the child imitates the destructive model, his behavior is consid- 
ered to be aggressive by the E who observes and scores the imitative 
responses of the child. 

Tedeschi, Smith, and Brown (14) have questioned whether it is appro- 
priate to label the child's imitative behavior as aggressive. They argued 
that research on interpersonal aggression is guided by conceptual 
definitions that an aggressive response is either any behavior mediating 
harm or any behavior where harm was intended, and that it is doubtful 
that either of these definitions is operationalized in the modeling paradigm. 
Consider the sequence of events in the modeling study: (а) the child 
watches a model hit, punch, or pummel a plastic doll, (b) immediately 
afterward the child is presented with the same situation in which the 
appropriate behavior apparently is to hit the doll, (c) the child is told it is 
his turn to play the game, and (d) the child hits, pummels, or punches the 
doll. To label the child's behavior as aggressive one must establish either 
B the child intended to harm the doll or else that the child did harm the 

oll. 

It is unlikely that the child would believe he could damage the plastic 
clown when the stronger adult did not. There is no report in the literature 
of any damage done to Bobo by either models or imitative children. No 
evidence has been gathered on the question of intent and hence it can only 
be assessed on a post hoc basis, but there is little reason to assume that the 
children wished to do damage to Bobo. 

In addition to the failure to articulate an operational definition of ag- 
gression to a conceptual one, the modeling paradigm fails to consider the 
social context and meaning of the child’s imitative behavior for naive 
observers, Children are generally believed to have diminished capacity for 
planning their behavior and in foreseeing the consequences of it. Siegel and 
Kohn (13) claim that an adult model acts as a “permission giver” in the 
modeling Situation. and hence legitimizes by example conduct that might 
bes i iesu antinormative and blameworthy. Hence, apart 

ats the scientific criteria for identifying behavior 25 
AZERE seems unlikely that naive observers would label as aggressive 
the child’s imitative behavior in the modeling paradigm. The studies to be 
presented here were carried out to examine how adult American observers 
perceive the actors in a modeling experiment. 


=. 
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B. EXPERIMENT I 


In the first experiment Ss were presented with a description of one of 
four experimental conditions of a modeling study: (а) both the model and 
the child engaged in destructive behavior; (b) the model engaged in de- 
structive behavior but the child did not; (c) the model performed construc- 
tive activities and the child performed destructive behavior; and (d) the 
model and the child engaged in constructive activities. It was predicted 
that a destructive model would be perceived as more aggressive than a 
constructive model, but that a destructive child would be labeled as ag- 
gressive only when his behavior is not preceded by the example of a 
destructive model. 


1. Method 

a. Subjects. Twenty-six male and 30 female students participated in 
partial fulfillment of an introductory psychology course requirement at the 
State University of New York at Albany (SUNYA). They were randomly 
assigned to conditions by sex (m — 14). 

b. Procedure. A dittoed description of one of four modeling sequences 
was provided to each S in a mass testing session. All 5s were instructed to 
assume that they were third party observers to an experimental situation. 
The experimental situation described was adapted from the Bandura, 
Ross, and Ross (4) study and involved three persons: an E, an adult model, 
and a child (age not identified). The E escorted an adult model and the 
child to opposite corners of a playroom. The child was seated at a small 
table which contained multicolored picture stickers and colored paper. 
After demonstrating how the child could design pictures with the material 
provided, the E seated the adult at a similar table containing tinker toys, a 
mallet, and a vinyl doll with the words “hit me" on its nose. In half of the 
Scenarios a destructive model was described as sitting upon, punching, 
pummeling, kicking, and hitting Bobo with a mallet. The model's actions 
Were accompanied by verbal statements such as “Sock him in the позе... 
hit him down . . . throw him in the air. . . kick him. . . pow!" In the 
other half of the scenarios a well-behaved model was described as hugging 
and kissing Bobo and maintaining arie contact with the doll, and as 
Stating that “Не has a large red позе... he stands up straight . . . he stays 
in one place . . . he's a Bobo doll . . . look at him . . . Wow!” 

After the behavioral and verbal aspas by the adult model, the E was 
described as re-entering the playroom. If the model had acted destruc- 
tively, the E commented that he approved of the behavior performed and 
that most adults would probably behave in a similar manner. This manipu- 
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lation was meant as a positive social sanction to the model's behavior in 
order to enhance the model's legitimacy. No comment was made if the 
model had engaged in constructive behavior. (Another condition was ini- - 
tially tested in which the E admonished the adult model for his destructive 
behavior; there were no differences between this condition and the E's 
legitimizing the behavior.) The E then frustrated the child by exposing 
him to but preventing him from playing with some attractive toys. The 
child was then led into another room where he was left alone with a variety 
of toys, including a Bobo doll, a mallet, a peg board, two dart guns, a {еа 
set, crayons, coloring paper, and so on. Toys selected for play, the behav- - 
ior of the child, and the child's verbalizations constituted the second 
manipulation of the experiment. 

In half of the scenarios a destructive child was described as shooting dart 
guns, slapping, kicking, tossing, and pummeling Bobo while emitting 
verbalizations such as “Shoot the Bobo . . . stupid ball . . . sock him... 
kick it down . . . pow!” In the other half of the scenarios a nondestructive ` 
child was described as walking around and sitting down very close to 
Bobo, playing with the other toys and using the crayons to color the 
pictures. The nondestructive child’s verbalizations included: “Move the 
animals . . . bouncing ball . . . he’s a Bobo doll . . . look at him . . . wow!" 

After Ss had read the description of the experiment, they were asked to 
rate the model and the child on the bipolar adjective, aggressive- 
nonaggressive, and two sets of four polar adjectives providing measures of — 
the potency and evaluative dimensions of the Semantic Differential (12). 
АП polar adjective pairs were scaled from +3 to —3. Those scales summed 
to measure potency were hard-soft, cautious-rash, weak-strong, and 
severe-lenient, while the evaluative dimension was represented by good- 
bad, dishonest-honest, kind-cruel, and harmful-beneficial. 


2. Results 


All of the dependent variables were submitted to a 2 x 2 (model x child) 
unweighted means analysis of variance. All degrees of freedom are 1 and 


48 unless otherwise noted. To simplify the presentation of the results, 
analyses on the ratings of the model, chi 


are presented separately, These 
simplify the presentation of results, 

a. The Model. Main effects of the model's behavior were obtained on 
the aggressive, F = 39.47, P < .001; evaluative, F (1, 46) = 15.27, 
Ф < .001; and potency, F (1, 46) = 45.06, p < .001, ratings of the model. 
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The destructive model was rated aggressive (M = 2.38), potent 
(M — 5.70), and evaluatively negative (M — —3.94), while the nondes- 
tructive model was rated as nonaggressive (M = —.35), impotent (М = 
—1.73), and evaluatively more positive (M = 1.64). The child's behavior 
also affected the ratings of the model’s aggressiveness, F = 10.37, p < .002. 
When the child was destructive the model was rated as less aggressive (M 
= .32) and when the child was not destructive the model was rated as 
somewhat more aggressive (M = 1.71). 

A model X child interaction (F = 6.32, p < .015) was found on the 
aggressiveness ratings of the model. Identical model bahavior was rated 
differently depending upon whether it was followed by similar or contrast- 
ing behavior by the child. Thus, a nondestructive model was rated as less 
aggressive (M = 1.55) if the child was destructive, but more aggressive 
(M = .86) if the child was nondestructive (all ps < .05). On the other 
hand, the destructive model was not rated as less aggressive if the child 
was also destructive (M = 2.20), or more aggressive if the child was not 
similarly destructive (M = 2.57). 

b. The Child. Main effects of the child’s behavior were obtained on 
the aggressive (F = 25.07, p < .001) and potency (F = 29.72, p < .001) 
scales. The destructive child was rated as more aggressive (M = 1.09), and 
potent (М = 1.77), while the nondestructive child was rated as nonaggres- 
sive (М = —1.25) and less potent (М = —3.67). 

The model’s behavior produced a main effect on the perceived aggres- 
siveness of the child (F = 6.84, p < .012). The child was perceived as less 
aggressive (M = —.72) when the model’s behavior was destructive than 
when the model was nondestructive (M = .43). А 

А major hypothesis of the present study was that the destructive behav- 
lor of the child would be perceived as less aggressive when preceded by 
destructive behavior of an adult than when destructive behavior was not 
displayed by an adult model. In order to test this hypothesis, a planned 
Comparison was performed between the two relevant groups and was 
found to be significant, 4(38) = 2.20, p < .025. The destructive child was 
rated as less aggressive (M — .23) when preceded by a model's destructive 
behavior than when the model's behavior was not destructive (M — 2.00). 

c. Model-child comparisons. The mean ratings of the child and the 
Model within conditions were compared by ¢ tests for correlated means. 
The within-cell comparisons for the destructive model conditions and the 
Nondestructive model, nondestructive child condition yielded identical re- 
sults. The model was rated as more aggressive, potent, and evaluatively 
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negative than the child (all ps < .05). However, the pattern was cle; 
reversed in the nondestructive model, destructive child condition. In 
latter condition the child was perceived as more aggressive, potent, 
evaluatively negative than the model (all ps < .05). 

The relativity of the Ss’ ratings is clearly illustrated by several correla 
tions between the ratings of the child and the model. Two relationships are 
particularly interesting in the context of the hypothesis that led to th е 
present study. The aggressiveness ratings of the model and child w 
inversely related (r — —.53), and the more aggressive the model was га! 
the more positively observers evaluated the child (r = .60). 


3. DISCUSSION 


The pattern of results is consistent with the hypothesis that a model 
serves as a legitimizing agent for subsequent behavior of an imitative child; 
The model was evaluated as aggressive, potent, and bad when his behavio 
was destructive, but a similar impression was produced by a destruci 
child only when he was paired with а constructive model. Observers rat 
the destructive child as neutral on both the aggressive and potency sc 
when he was paired with the destructive model. That the child in thi 


child in the nondestructive model condition was rated negatively, sugg 
ing that Observers imputed a malevolent motive to his behavior. : 
difference between the two conditions, of course, was the precedent-setting 
behavior of the model. Thus, identical descriptions of the destructive 
child's behavior led to different impressions as a function of the prio 
behavior of the adult model. It is reasonable to infer that the model's 
behavior was perceived as a legitimizing influence on the child. 

The relationships between the ratings of the model and the ratings of the 
child further support the contention that a model functions as a legitimizi 
agent for the child and indicates that the child's behavior was viewed in 


context of the model's precedent-settin, i was 
constan diy cado g behavior. The adult model 


in the condition in which the model 
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One criticism that could be made of the present study is that the 
information presented following the model's destructive (but not construc- 
tive) behavior had some effect on subsequent ratings. The scenario re- 
ported that the E appeared following the destructive behavior of the model 
and commented that he approved of the model's behavior and that most 
other adults would probably behave in a similar way. This is not the type 
of reinforcement used in actual modeling studies and might have served to 
affect the ratings of both model and child in the destructive model condi- 
tions. Furthermore, it would be desirable to obtain direct assessments of 
the assumed legitimizing function of an adult's behavior for the imitative 
behavior of a child. To address these two problems, a second study was 
conducted. 


C. EXPERIMENT II 


The second experiment had the same 2 X 2 design as the first. The 
scenarios were essentially the same with the exceptions noted below and 
additional dependent measures were obtained to assess the degree to which 
the child's imitative behavior was perceived as free and as attributable to 
the behavior of the model. In addition to replicating the results of the first 
study, it was expected that the child's imitation of the model's destructive 
behavior would be attributable to the model's influence. 


1. Method 


a. Subjects. Fifty-two female students participated in partial fulfillment 
of an introductory psychology course requirement at SUNYA. They were 
randomly assigned to the four experimental conditions (n = 14). ; 

b. Procedures. The scenarios from the first experiment were slightly 
rewritten to eliminate all connotations or evaluative cues regarding behav- 
ior emitted by models and children. The rewritten scenarios were simply. 
descriptions of what the actors did and said. The child was described as 
watching a film of a model on a television monitor. The child's age was 
given as 3-% years. Following the model's behavior (constructive or de- 
structive) a second adult (not identified as the E) entered the room, praised 
the model's behavior, and gave her some candy. Unlike the first experi- 
ment, the child was not described as undergoing frustration but was merely 
left alone to play while the second adult left to fetch additional play 
materials. The child's behavior was described in essentially the same way 


as in the first experiment. i 
Observers were asked to rate the child and the model on semantic 
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differential scales of polar adjectives, including aggressive-nonaggressive, | 
free-constrained, and on the connotative dimensions of evaluation and. 
potency. Observers were also asked to respond to scales preceded by four - 
questions: (Q1) How much do you think the adult in the television film - 
influenced the child's subsequent behavior? (Q2) Do you think that the 
child would have engaged in the same behavior if he had not first seen the | 
adult in the film? (Q3) Do you think the child believed that it was appro- 
priate to behave as the adult had? and (Q4) Do you think the child believed 
his behavior would be rewarded or punished? Responses were obtained оп. 
seven point Likert scales anchored as follows: (Q1) not at all—a great deal, | 
(Qs 2 and 3) definitely not—definitely, and (Q4) punished—rewarded. 


2. Results 


Ratings of the child and model were separately analyzed by 2 x 2 
ANOVAs. All degrees of freedom were 1 and 52 unless otherwise noted. 

a. Ratings of the model. The behavior of the model produced main - 
effects on ratings of aggressiveness (F = 70.12, p < .001), potency 
(F = 92.16, p < .001), and evaluation (F = 77.32, p < .001). The де 
structive model was perceived as aggressive (M = 2.59), potent 
(M = 6.15), and evaluatively negative (M = —6.21), while the constructive 
model was rated as nonaggressive (М = —.35), impotent (М = —2.39); 
and evaluatively positive (M — 2.27). 

The child's behavior also produced main effects on perceived aggressive- 
ness (F = 6.91, p < .01), and potency (F = 9.19, p < .004). When the 
child was destructive the model was perceived as less aggressive (M — .64) 
and potent (M — .48), but was rated as more aggressive (M — 1.60) and 
potent (M — 3.28) when the child's play was constructive. 

b. Ratings of the child. The behavior of the model produced main - 
effects on the ratings of aggressive (F = 13.46, p < .001), potency 
(F = 14.20, p < .001), and evaluation (F = 25.42, p < .001). When the 
adult’s behavior was destructive, the child was perceived as nonaggressive 
(M — —.67), impotent (M — —1.14), and evaluatively positive (M = 4.18); - 
when the model's behavior was constructive, the child was perceived as ` 
slightly aggressive (M — .62), potent (M — 1.54), and positive (M = .73)- 

The child's behavior also affected the aggressive (F = 63.10, p < .001), 
potency (F = 56.83, p < .001), evaluation (F = 95.58, p < .001), and free а 
(F = 6.02, P — .018) ratings. When the child was destructive he was rated 
as aggressive (M — 1.47), potent (M — 3.07), bad (M — —1.11), and free 
(M — 1.76; when the child's behavior was constructive he was rated as 
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nonaggressive (М = —1.52), impotent (М = —2.67), good (М = 6.03), and 
only slightly free (M = .81). 

Special contrasts were performed in order to test the major hypothesis 
that a destructive child would be perceived as less aggressive, free, and bad 
when the behavior is imitative than when it is not. Significant differences 
between these two conditions were found on ratings of aggressive 
(F = 5.28, p < .05), evaluation (F = 3.97, p < .05), and free (F = 4.21, 
р < .05). In confirmation of expectations imitative behavior of a destruc- 
tive child was rated as neutral on aggressiveness (M = .86) and evaluation 
(М = —.07) and as somewhat free (М = 1.21). A t test (8) indicated [t 
(13) = 1.709, p > .5] that observers’ mean rating of the child on the scale 
for aggressiveness did not differ from the neutral point. However, when 
the model's behavior was constructive, the destructive child was rated as 
aggressive (M — 2.08), bad (M — —2.15), and very free (M — 2.31). 

c. Items regarding legitimizing function of model. The main effects 
can be ignored, since interactions were found on all four measures. As can 
be seen in Table 1, when the actions of model and child were congruent 
(both destructive or both constructive), the adult was believed to have 
strongly affected the child’s behavior. It was estimated that the child 
probably would not have engaged in the behavior in the absence of the 
model’s example; the child was believed to consider it appropriate to 
imitate the model; and it was assumed that the child expected to be 
tewarded for imitating the model. When the behavior of model and child 
were incongruent (no imitation occurred), the adult was not perceived as 
influential, the child’s behavior was considered likely even in the absence of 
the model, observers did not believe the child considered it appropriate to 
imitate the model, but they believed the child did mildly expect to be 
rewarded. 


3. Discussion 


In addition to replicating the finding that imitative destructive behavior 
by a small child was not perceived as aggressive, potent, or bad, the second 
experiment also revealed that the destructive child was perceived as less 
free when his behavior was preceded by the destructive behavior of an 
adult model than when it was not. Furthermore, observers unambiguously 
attributed imitative behavior of a child whether it was constructive or 
destructive to the influence of a model, who was considered the elicitor of 
the child’s behavior and as legitimizing it. On the other hand, when the 
child’s action was not congruent with the example set by a model, the child 
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was perceived as more clearly responsible for his own conduct. Thus, 
observers perceived imitative behavior as manded (6) and causal responsi- 
bility for the child's actions was attributed to the adult exemplar. This 
finding is in accord with current attribution theory, which states that no 
dispositional inferences can be made when behavior of an actor is attribut- 
able to the environment (9, 11). 

It is noteworthy that perceptions of the model were affected by the 
behavior of the child. Destructive play by the child softened the image of 
the model by making her less aggressive and potent, but when the child's 
play was constructive the model was perceived as more aggressive and 
potent. While this relativity in perceptions of the model may in some 
degree have mirrored those of the child, it seems clear that it was the 
legitimizing function of the destructive adult model that mitigated the 
perceived aggressiveness of the child. Within cell comparisons of the model 
and child in the destructive-destructive condition reveal that the model was 
rated significantly more aggressive than the child in both experiments. In 
both cases the rated aggressiveness of the model was significantly different 
from the neutral point on the scale (zero), while the child's ratings were 
not. 

The minimal lesson to be learned from the present results is that one 
should be very cautious in generalizing from modeling studies of the simple 
laboratory variety to such nonsimilar situations as viewing violence on 
television (e.g., 3). In the laboratory adult models act as permission givers 
legitimizing by their example behavior that might be unacceptable and 
punished in other circumstances. If this kind of specificity is implied in the 
modeling relationship, then it is probable that a child's imitative responses 
would generalize to similar situations only when the behavior is considered 
permissible or “correct.” Hicks (10) has shown that children will not imitate 
а model whose destructive behavior was punished (i.e., was defined as 
"bad" by the E). 

The imitation of illegitimate or antinormative behavior cannot be 
claimed even by those who have used live targets in modeling studies. For 
example, Hanratty, Liebert, Morris, and Fernandez (7) found that children 
emitted more assaultive behavior toward a person dressed as a clown after 
they viewed a filmed model assault an adult dressed as a clown. These 
assaultive actions included directing verbal insults at the clown, aiming a 
toy gun at him and shooting it, and hitting the clown with a plastic mallet. 
If live clowns are associated with slapstick antics, the children may have 
believed that in their play with the clown it was appropriate to engage in 


assaultive behavior. The Es’ free use of the label "assaultive" as a descrip- 
tive term implies that both the model and the child had the intent to do 
harm to the target of their responses. However, no evidence was produced 
with regard to the intentions of the two parties and no rules of attribution _ 
regarding how these inferences are to be made were proposed. 

Since harm is seldom observed in modeling experiments аһа intent is | 
never measured or examined and since naive observers do not perceive — 
imitative destructive play by children as "aggressive," what reason can be 
given for claiming that aggression is the type of behavior that is studied? 
Bandura (3) has suggested that the imitative child is learning responses that 
can be later used to harm others and that is the basis for considering them 
as aggressive. However, this tendency to view aggression аз a skill that 
may be learned apart from the context in which it can later be applied in 
harming others has not been sufficiently examined. This viewpoint can be 
reduced to absurdity if systematically applied to all of the kinds of skills 
humans typically learn as a matter of course. For example, it is a simple 
matter to learn how to put a pill in a glass of water or to toss physical _ 
objects or to push buttons and turn switches. Are we to consider these 
Tesponses аз aggressive because later in life the individual might poison 
someone, throw bricks during a riot, or launch a nuclear missile? It so 
happens that almost anything a person learns to do may be applied to 
harming others. The question of interest is why the actor wants to harm 
others and not how he learned to shoot a gun, wield a knife, or light a 
match. 

While the present conclusions may seem to be at great variance with the 
stance of social learning theory, they may also be considered consistent 
with its prescriptions, if not its practices. Bandura has stated that “а full 
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ers to be aggressive, However, 
legitimated by a model d 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF UNUSUAL FIRST NAMES*! 
Guilford College 


RICHARD L. ZWEIGENHAFT 


SUMMARY 


Although a number of studies have indicated that having an unusual first 
name has a deleterious effect on the individual, it was hypothesized that 
under certain conditions this would not be the case. Three studies were 
performed which support this hypothesis. In the first, it was found that 
unusual named members of the upper class were more, not less, likely to be 
found in Who's Who. The second study, performed on data that had been 
gathered on 11,246 North Carolina high school students, demonstrated the 
importance of considering the socioeconomic class, race, and sex of the 
individual before generalizing about the impact of an unusual first name. 
Though the patterns differed, none of the four subgroups studied—white 
males, white females, black males, and black females—showed consistent 
negative effects from having unusual names. In the third study, 154 under- 
graduates were asked to rate a set of potential first names that a hypotheti- 
cal couple (black or white, high or low occupational status) were consider- 
ing for their forthcoming child. The socioeconomic status of the parents 
was an important variable in their evaluations. In addition, the various 
unusual first names were given widely different evaluations from one 
another; one unusual name was given very positive ratings. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Despite the fact that there are numerous prominent psychologists with 
such statistically rare first names as Urie, Bibb, Gardner, Aryeh, Dorwin, 
and Desmond, studies by psychologists on unusual first names among 
Americans have consistently indicated that to give a rare name to a child is 
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not the wisest gift a parent can bestow. In general the studies have dray 
conclusions like the following: *a parent might appropriately think twi 
before naming his offspring for great Aunt Sophronia" (9, 458). One social | 
psychologist (whose first name is Zick) partially summarized this literature: 
and asserted: "Perhaps if Hubert Humphrey, Sr., had foreseen that his 
first-born son would one day find himself in an important populari y 
contest with a kid named Dick, he would have thought again, named him 
something like Joe or Jim, and thus altered the course of history" (12, p. 
118). E 
It is the contention here that a more careful consideration of these studi es. 
leads to considerable caution in accepting such generalizations. There а e 
numerous reasons for such caution. First of all, the studies have been very 
inconsistent in their operational definitions, and have tended to use the 
terms “unusual,” “rare,” and “peculiar” synonymously. Many of the studies - 
(e.g., 5, 8, 13) have selected from a given population those names thi 
occur once, and compared these individuals with others whose na 
appear more (or the most) frequently. Others, however, have used different: 
approaches. For example, Schonberg and Murphy (14) selected those. 
people whose names had “low frequency of occurrence” at a small Mid- 
western college, but the population was so small they ended up classifying 
such common names as Alan, Joseph, and Ralph as “unusual.” 


children unusual names more than whites, Southerners more than North- 


erners, Jews more than ‘Catholics. And if these groups vary in unusual 


naming, one would expect their members to react differently to individuals: 
with unusual names, or to the experience of having an unusual name, _ 

The nature of the subject pools in certain of the studies also calls into” 
question the legitimacy of generalizing from the findings. For example, 
Ellis and Beechley (5) and Hartman, Nicolay, and Hurley (8) looked at the 
records of large numbers of psychiatric patients; they found that those with 


unusual first names were more likely to be severely disturbed (labeled - 
psychotic"). Similarly, Murphy (1 
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Yet another characteristic of these studies is that they tend to lump 
"unusual" names into one large (undesirable) category, without considering 
the possibility that different kinds of unusual names might have different 
kinds of psychological impact. Thus the names cited in Hartman, Nicolay, 
and Hurley (8)—Oder, Lethal, and Vere—or names such as Sophronia and 
Hubert, may indeed have a negative impact on the individual. Other 
unusual names, however, might have a neutral or even a positive effect. 
Sports fans and movie fans have long realized the charm and desirability of. 
an unusual name.? And Eagleson (4 p. 190), in his study of the reactions of 
students to their given names, found that the most frequently cited reason 
for dissatisfaction was “too many people with the same name." 

Finally, the criteria of evaluation in the studies have tended to focus on a 
narrow range of behaviors: psychiatric labeling in the clinical settings, and, 
in most of the nonclinical settings, sociometric ratings. Again, it is possible 
that an individual with an unusual first name is less likely to be popular 
(though the above mentioned considerations call this conclusion into ques- 
tion, but perhaps this person is, simultaneously, more creative, more 
ambitious, a higher achiever, or simply more interesting. 

Other than Bruning's (1) finding that unusual names are learned faster 
than common names, there has been little consideration of the possible 
beneficial effects of having an unusual first name. Some individuals with 
unusual first names may come to look upon themselves as rare in a good 
way rather than a bad one—a rare gem as opposed to a rare disease—and 
thus, as both special and privileged. Such a conception would propose an 
interaction effect in which an unusual name might be accompanied by 
either a positive or a negative reaction to the name, based primarily on the 
Specific name itself and the way it is treated by significant others (especially 
Parents and peers) This is not to claim that there cannot be negative 
effects, but simply that there may also be positive ones. By looking at 
certain populations, and by looking carefully at the names themselves, the 
new studies presented below provide a more comprehensive look at the 


issue of unusual names. 
B. STUDY #1 


A time-honored naming tradition in upper-class American families is to 
use family names as first names. For example, Potter Stewart, Associate 
TECUM Am 1 

? Jim Murray, a sportswriter for the Los Angeles Times, commented on this phenomenon in 


the followin : “When I was a kid back in Connecticut, I used to love U.S.C. backfields. 
You had to Be fascinated remember rolling the names off my tongue. Morley Drury. Homer 
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Justice of the Supreme Court since 1958, is the son of James Stewart and 
Harriet Potter.? Savage and Wells' (13) finding that most of the "singular" 
names in their sample of Harvard students from 1941 to 1944 were "recog- 
nizable as surnames” indicates further evidence for this practice among: 
America's elite. It was hypothesized that unusual first names among the 
upper class would not have the negative ramifications suggested by th 
literature. Such an unusually named child might indeed think he is differ. 
ent from the other children with common names, but he also would coi 
to realize that he is different in desirable ways—as a result of birth, he 
economically, educationally, and culturally privileged, and his difference i 
one of “specialness.” In this situation, having an unusual name тїрї 
simply emphasize one of the advantageous qualities of his life: that he i 
different from (and, he might assume, “above”) the rest of the herd. Alon, 
the same lines, it was presumed that an upper-class child with an unusu 
name might be encouraged to do unusual and exceptional things, rath 
than to behave in ways that would necessarily make him “popular. 
Therefore, it was predicted that unusually named members of the upp 
class would demonstrate greater achievement than a matched group 
common named peers. 
1. Method 


Two thousand adult male names were randomly selected from The: 
Social Register, according to Domhoff (3, p. 13) the “best guide to the 
membership of the national upper class.” 

All names that occurred only once in the 2000 were operationally defined 
as "unusual"—there were 218 (10.9%). A comparison group of 218 adult 
male names which were not “unusual” was also randomly selected. 

Listing in Who's Who was used as a measure of achievement. Who's Wha 
is a book that lists “the best known men and women in all lines of useful 
and reputable achievement." Inclusion in Who's Who is based on holding 
some "position of responsibility" (such as member of Congress) or some 


1 


tackle for the Dae like Babe Ruth and Ty Cobb and Lefty Grove.” Jethro Pugh, defensive 


be anonymous” (6, p. D3) 
perusal of Who's Who indicates that a more f У i ild to 
recei rei t pattern is for the chil 
соме v mother's maiden name as a middle name. To cite rage ёташрїев from Greensboro, 
and Mary Richardson; and imd гоша is L. Richardson Preyer, son of William Pe 
son of Richard Hobbs and Gretchen тос Ное, the President of Guilford College, is 
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“conspicuous achievement . . . that distinguishes him from the vast ma- 
jority of his contemporaries" (16, p. ii). 

There is evidence that there is a disproportionately high number of 
persons from The Social Register in Who's Who [see Domhoff (3, pp. 
32-33). The existing literature on unusual names, which stresses the de- 
bilitating effects of having an unusual first name, would lead to the 
prediction that there would be a disproportionately low number of unusual 
named individuals in Who's Who, but the arguments presented above lead 
to the opposite prediction: that (at least among the upper class) there would 
be a disproportionately high number of unusual named persons in Who's 
Who. 


2. Results and Discussion 


A disproportionately high number of those listed in Who's Who were 
from the unusual named group (x? = 9.16, df = 1, p < .01). Of the 30 
listed in Who's Who, 23 (7796) were from the unusual named group, seven 
(23%) from the control group. These findings support the general hypothe- 
sis that in certain settings and with certain criteria having an unusual first 
name does not have a detrimental effect and might even have a beneficial 
one. These data do not indicate that the unusual named upper-class males 
included in this study are happier or more popular, but they do support our 
contention that all is not always bleak for those with unusual first names, 


C. Srupy #2 


The encouraging findings from Study #1 on achievement among 
upper-class men led us to investigate the impact of unusual first names in a 
broader context. Given a large sample of the population, male and female, 
black and white, from varying socioeconomic backgrounds, would those 
individuals with unusual names always be at a disadvantage or would they 
in certain contexts, be on equal footing or even at an advantage? Further- 
more, would there be differential effects of having an unusual first name in 
the four groups to be studied: white males, black males, white females, and 
black females? The purpose of Study #2 was to investigate these questions. 


1. Method 


a. Subjects. The Ss for this study were 11,246 North Carolina high 
school students who had participated in the North Carolina Talent study in 
1968-1969. The data from this study, performed by the Center for Creative 
Leadership in Greensboro, North Carolina, included scores on a broad 
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battery of tests (including JQ, achievement, and creativity); a wide array of 
information from the individual's high school transcripts (ranging from 
grades to days absent to such activities as participation in school plays); 
and, finally, teachers' ratings of the students on a number of characteristics 
(e.g., initiative, interest in education, leadership). All in all, there were 
scores on 73 variables. 

b. Procedure. For each of the four groups (white male, black male, 
white female, and black female) those first names which occurred only once 
were operationally defined as unusual, and were matched against a control 
group of individuals with the most frequently occurring names for that - 
group. Thus, for example, for white males the names “Dallas” and “Ty- 
rone” were defined as unusual because each name occurred only once; for 
the black male sample, “Dallas” would have been operationally defined as ` 
unusual (there was no one named Dallas) but “Tyrone” would not (there 
was more than one S named Tyrone). 

The unusual named Ss were then compared with the control Ss on all 
variables. For those few variables for which the data were continuous, the 
Ё test was used in the data analysis; for the remainder, which listed the 
frequencies of occurrence, 2 x 2 chi squares with Yates’ correction for 


continuity (16) were used, with the data on each variable separated at the 
midpoint. 


2. Results 


In our sample more blacks (15.4%) had unusual names than whites 
(5.595). Thus, it was more unusual for a white to have an unusual name 
than a black. This Suggests that the psychological impact of having an 
unusual name may vary from subgroup to subgroup, and reinforces our 
contention that generalizations about unusual naming which do not take 
into account the individual's subgroup may lack validity. 

Although the major differences in frequency were based on race, there 
was also а consistent pattern based on sex of S: white women (5.9%) were 
more likely to have unusual names than white men (5.0%) and black | 
women (16.6%) more likely than black men (14.1%). 

a. White males. There were no significant differences at the .05 level 
between unusual and common named white males. One variable, scores on 
the Otis IQ, was significant at the .10 level, but it was not supported by the 
other two measures of JQ. Given the large number of variables being 
considered, this could easily have been a statistical artifact. Thus, one 
would have to conclude that having an unusual name did not have а 
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significant impact on the measured performances and teacher evaluations 
of our white male high school Ss. ы 

Wide differences in family income, along with the findings from the first 
study on upper-class males, indicated the desirability of internal analyses 
based on estimated family income. Therefore, these analyses were per- 
formed for white males who estimated their families as having "high 
income" (over $9000 in 1968) and for those who estimated “low income" 
(under $3000 in 1968). The results indicate further support for our conten- 
tion that unusually named individuals from the higher economic echelons 
demonstrate higher achievement: although they did not score higher on the 
aptitude tests (the three /Q and SAT scores), they were more likely to get 
the highest science (x? = 4.60, df = 1, p < .03) and English (x? = 3.84, df 
= 1, p < .05) grades, and to have the highest GPA's (x? = 4.46, df = 1, p 
< .03). The separate analysis on unusual named white males who esti- 
mated low family incomes did not indicate that they were more likely to 
achieve, but they did not seem to be at any disadvantage: the only sig- 
nificant item indicates that they were less likely to win an athletic letter o? 
= 4.43, df = 1, p < .05), but this conclusion was based on only 10 letter 
winners. 

b. White females. There was only one significant difference at the .05 
level between unusual and common named white females: on the Reading 
section of the Stanford Achievement Test taken as eighth graders, the 
unusuals were less likely to score high (x? = 5.27, df = 1, p < .02). 
However, their scores on the Science portion of the same test had them 
more likely to score high (x2 = 2.78, df = 1, p < .10). The only two 
differences at the .10 level of probability were equally inconclusive: the 
unusual named white women were less likely to have been elected home 
room representative (x? = 2.65, df = 1, p < .10), but they were more likely 
than the common named controls to score high on the leadership scale of 
the Alpha Biographical Inventory (x? = 3.49, df = 1, p < .06). 

The internal analyses based on estimated family income revealed no 
Significant differences for the high income group, and two for the low 
income group: unusual named white women were more likely to have done 
well in Math the previous year, and scored higher on the Alpha Biographi- 
cal Inventory measure of creativity. 

The findings then for white women are mixed. At the least the data can 
be seen as support for the null hypothesis: there is little if any evidence for 
the generalization that unusual named children are at a marked disadvan- 


tage to common named children. 
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c. Black males. There were no significant differences between unusu- 
ally named black males and common named black males. Because there 
were not enough blacks from the upper income levels, it was not possible to 
perform an internal analysis based on estimated family income for the 
upper level. When only those black males with low estimated family 
incomes were considered, there were no significant differences. The data on. 
black males, then, also support the null hypothesis in that they are not 
indicative of either benefits or disadvantages from having an unusual 
name. : 

d. Black females. Аз with the black males, there were no significan 
differences between unusual and common named black females. T 
were not enough black females with high estimated family incomes 
warrant an internal analysis of that category. For the low estimated family 
income category, however, there were differences on one variable that 
reached the .05 level of significance, and one that reached the .10 lev 
unusual named black females were less likely to have done well on the 
Math section of college boards (32 = 4.40, df = 1, p < .04) and less li 
to have done well on their total college board scores (№ = 3.17, df = 1,9 
07). Again, these few findings may be statistical artifacts stemming from 
the large number of variables, in which case the lack of findings again calls 
into question the generalization about the deleterious effects of having an 
unusual name. If the college board findings are meaningful, they suggest 
that having an unusual name on top of the disadvantage of being black, 
female, and from the lower income levels, has some negative impact. 


3. Discussion 


that extreme caution must be used 
unusual names, is supported by the 
Social class, race, and sex all seem to 


stereotype of unusual first names с 


an only be tion- | 
able validity. y be concluded to be of ques 
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D. STUDY #3 


In the third study an attempt was made to investigate the stereotypes 
held of certain unusual names, and the impact that race, sex, and socioeco- 
nomic status have on these stereotypes. It was hypothesized that, as other 
studies have consistently shown (e.g., 2, 7, 9), people "like" frequently 
encountered names more than they "like" unusual names. However, it was 
further hypothesized that such "likes" and "dislikes" would be tempered by 
knowledge of the individual's race, sex, and socioeconomic status. 


1. Method 


The Ss were 154 white students in lower level psychology courses at 
Guilford College in Greensboro, North Carolina. Each student was given 
one of four versions of the following paragraph about a couple soon to have 
their third child, and was asked to rate each of six names being considered 
(three for a boy; three for a girl) on a set of 15 bipolar adjectives scales. The 
independent variables were the race and occupation of the father: 

John is a 34-year-old (white physician) (white unemployed construction 
worker) (black physician) (black unemployed construction worker). His wife, 
Louise, is about to have their third child, and they are considering various 
names. They have narrowed the choices down to three names for a boy, and 
three for a girl. The purpose of the following scales is to determine your 
reactions to the names John and Louise are considering. Please indicate how you 
feel about the following names by placing an X in the location that corresponds 
best with your feelings about the name. 

The word your was underlined in order to stress that it was the Ss’ 
personal evaluation of the name that was desired, not their guess as to the 
parents’ preferences. It was hypothesized, however, that despite this em- 
phasis, Ss would be influenced by their knowledge of the father’s race and 
occupation. 

The Ss were then presented with three boys’ names, one randomly 
selected from the frequently occurring names in Study #2 (“David”), the 
other two randomly drawn from the “unusual” names in Study 2 
(“McKinley” and “Talmadge”). The Ss were also presented with three girls 
names, selected in the same manner (*Marsha," “Berleana,” and 
“Courtney”). The order of the names was rotated in a random fashion, and 
55 were asked to complete each page before going on to the next. For each 
of the six names, the respondent was presented with 15 bipolar scales on 
which to give his/her reactions to the name. The scales were: good-bad, 
Strong-weak, smart-stupid, upper class-lower class, attractive-unattractive, 
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masculine-feminine, overconfident-uncertain, strong willed-weak willed, 
creative-uncreative, stable-unstable, open-closed, follower-leader, toler- 
ant-intolerant, brave-cowardly, and warm-cold. Twenty-five additional 
students were asked to select which end of each bipolar scale was more 
“socially desirable" than the other. There was at least 80% agreement on 
every scale except “masculine-feminine.” Whether or not the socially desir- 
able end of the scale was placed on the left or right side of the page was 
also randomized. 


2. Results and Discussion 


The data were analyzed in two stages. First, in order to investigate the 
overall reactions to the six names, a one-way analysis of variance was 
performed on each of the 15 bipolar scales for the three male names and for 
the three female names. It was expected that the frequently occurring 
names (“David” and “Marsha”) would be given the most favorable ratings. 
This was true for the male names, but not for the female names. 

The name "David" was rated as more "good," "strong," "attractive," 
“masculine,” “strong-willed,” “stable,” “open,” “leader,” “tolerant,” 
“brave,” and “warm.” On 11 of the 15 scales, the frequently occurring 
name received the most socially desirable evaluations.* 

Interestingly, the portrayal of the two unusual names was quite differ- 
ent. Of the three male names, “McKinley” was rated as the most “upper 
class,” the most “overconfident,” the most “intolerant,” and the most 
d The image Suggested was of aristocratic aloofness and insensitivity. _ 
E madgc, in contrast, was seen as the most “lower class," “bad,” 

weak," "stupid," "unattractive," “feminine,” “uncertain,” “weak-willed,” 
“unstable,” “closed,” “follower,” and “cowardly.” “Talmadge” received the ^ 
most socially undesirable rating on 12 of the 15 scales. The portrayal of this 
name was not upper class and aloof, but lower class, inept, and weak. 
Therefore, though neither unusual name was a real favorite, it is notewor- 
thy that they were evaluated quite differently. \ 

The 15 analyses of variance оп the ratings that the three female names | 
received presented a surprising pattern. As expected, the name “Marsha” 
was rated positively and the name was considered most “good,” “femi- 
nine,” “open,” “tolerant,” and “warm.” The two unusual names, however, 
were rated in radically different ways. The name anb e was not 
ie edi peser. findings reported in this third study were significant to the .05 


end of this article. rovided upon request from the author at the address shown at the 
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well-liked, and received the least socially desirable rating on all 15 scales. 
The name "Courtney," however, received a very positive portrayal, and 
was seen as the most “strong,” “smart,” “upper class,” "attractive," *over- 
confident,” “strong-willed,” creative," and “leader.” The name 
“Courtney” received the most socially desirable rating on eight scales, three 
more than the name “Marsha” received. Obviously, to have the unusual 
name “Courtney” is not the same as having the unusual name “Berleana.” 
Once again the data reminded us of the pitfalls of overgeneralizing about 
the negative impact of unusual names, Some unusual names, like 
“Courtney,” may be well-liked. 

A second analysis was performed to look at the impact on the Ss’ ratings 
of the father’s race and occupation. Two-by-two analyses of variance were 
performed on each of the 15 bipolar adjective scales for each of the six 
names. 

These data indicated that the father’s race had minimal, if any, influence 
in the Ss evaluations, but that his occupation was likely to affect the 
ratings. There was only one main effect for race—the name “Courtney” 
was evaluated as more “warm” when the father was white than when the 
father was black. There were five main effects for father’s occupation—in 
four of these the name received a more socially desirable rating if the father 
was a physician than if he was an unemployed laborer. If the father was a 
physician, the name “McKinley” was rated as more “good,” the name 
“Talmadge” was rated more “strong” and more “strong-willed,” and the 
name “Marsha” was rated more “strong.” The lone exception to this 
pattern was that the name “Berleana” was rated as more “intolerant” when 
the father was a physician than when the father was an unemployed 
laborer. 

There were also three interaction effects significant to the .05 bevel of 
significance. In one, the name “David” was rated much more “open” in the 
white physician condition than any other. In the second, the opposite 
pattern occurred. The name “McKinley” was rated the least brave mn the 
White physician condition. And in the third, the name *Berleana" was 
rated more "strong" for white physician or black unemployed than white 
unemployed or black physician. These findings, lacking in pattern and 
relatively minimal, are uninformative and may be statistical artifacts, 

Therefore, although the differences are not overwhelming, there is evi- 
dence that socioeconomic status affects the reactions to an unusual name. 
The evidence for a similar effect based on race of the father is minimal. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL NOTES 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide comparable data from two or more societies through the use of 
a standard measuring instrument; additional details concerning the results 
can be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when 
indicated, by requesting supplementary material from Microfiche Publica- 


tions. 
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SEX DIFFERENCES IN PREFERENCES FOR SHAPES; AN 
EXTENDED CROSS-CULTURAL REPLICATION* 


Department of Sociology, Tennessee Technological University 
Н. WAYNE HOGAN 


In earlier survey research with Scottish and African adolescents, respec- 
tively, McElroy and Jahoda affirmed the Freudian proposition that males 
should prefer rounded “feminine” shapes, and females angular “masculine 
shapes.! Most recently, however, replicative survey work by Eysenck and 
Soueif with Egyptian university students and experimental data from 4- to 
12-year-old Americans reported by Munroe, Munroe, and Lansky contrar- 
ily suggest that just the opposite is true.? The present study re-examines 
this issue with the responses of 675 white American grade school, high 
school, and university students to a paper-and-pencil measure comprised of 
20 pairs of angular and curvilinear line drawings: ¢.g., a square and a 
circle? The Spearman-Brown reliability coefficients for this measure were 
.73 and .80 for the grammar school and high school/university students, 
respectively. Additional data collected from the high school and pw 
students related to such family background characteristics as sex and age o 


Л Received in ће pan Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on July 13, 1976. Copy- 
Tight, 1977, by THAO Brit. J. Psychol., 1954, 45, 
! McElr | W. A. A sex difference in preferences for shapes. edd ii , 
209.216; Jahoda, G. Sex differences in preferences for shapes: A cross-cultural replication 
rie T. уо ШЫ ў of the theory of sexual symbolism. 
? Eysenck, H. J., & Soueif, M. An empirical test и 
Percept, & Motor Ут, 35, 945-946, Munroe, R. H., Munroe, R. L., & Lansky. 
sex diffe in shape preference. J. 50С. ^ i 
3 Few of the present 20 pairs of shapes are identical with those used by, previous inves 
tigators, though the methodological principle n c» n tests—th 
angular shape with its curved complement—is the same 
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Ss’ siblings, whether it was the mother rather than the father who was- 
emotionally warmer to the Ss as children, and whether the Ss would 
presently prefer to be more like the mother or more like the father. 

In general agreement with recent reports, the present data* failed to 
support McElroy's and Jahoda's earlier findings empirically affirming the 
Freudian proposition that males and females tend to prefer shapes pre- 
sumed representative of the opposite sex. To the contrary, and in line with 
sex-role literature emphasizing the many cultural conventions which con- 
tinually remind the American male and female of his/her sexual being, the 
most recent results suggest that angular shapes are preferred by males and 
curvilinear shapes by females. This was presently found slightly truer of 
grammar school children than of high school/university students, which 
may suggest a maturational tendency toward a more androgynous sex-role 
orientation. 

The sociocultural context of sex-role identification as symbolically rep- 
resented by angular vs. curved shapes was further illustrated in the present 
study with the introduction of selected family background variables. Thus, 
males identifying and associating most with female family members pre- 
ferred curved shapes, as did females who reported identifying and associat- 
ing most with male family members. 
455 Freeze Street 
Cookeville, Tennessee 38501 


* Detailed statisti Л Y 4 х 
charge rola еца and a сору of ће 20 pairs of line drawings are available free of t 
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SOCIAL ACTION AS A FUNCTION OF INTERNAL-EXTERNAL 
CONTROL OF REINFORCEMENT* 


Indian Institute of Technology, India 
JANAK PANDEY AND M. E. KHAN! 


In recent years, social psychologists have been investigating the in- 
creased political and social upheaval of our era. An important question is 
related to predicting individual differences in behavior directed toward a 
changing social structure. One early approach to understanding individual 
differences in social action was through the measurement of the intensity 
and strength of attitudes. Later, Gore and Rotter used the concept of 
internal vs. external control of reinforcement to predict social action behav- 
ior. They found that internals tended to commit themselves to more 
personal and decisive social action than externals. Strickland also found 
that the more internal the S, the more likely was he to be a member of the 
active group.? However, in sociocultural contexts other than the United 
States, such as in India where social action has been frequently adopted for 
different kinds of changes in social system and structure, there have been 
few attempts to understand individual differences in social action behavior 
in a predictable manner. The present study was conducted to test the 
hypothesis that persons engaged in social action are more internal than a 
comparable group of persons who are not involved. } х 

АП the 5s in the present study were male students of a higher learning 
institution in North India where students in a well planned social action 
Program had been demanding major changes at the top level of their 
institutional administration. On the socioeconomic ladder of the Indian 
Society, the Ss belonged to the middle class. An eight-point participation 
questionnaire was developed to select two groups of Ss: those who were 
actively involved in social action and those who were not. Twenty-six Ss 
for each group qualified on the basis of their responses on the participation 
ae 

* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on September 2, 1976. 
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scale. Mean scores of both groups differed significantly (¢ = 8.83, p < 0 
with high participation by the active group (X = 7.11) and low particips 
tion by the nonactive group (X = 1.33) in social action. Two personalii 
inventories, the Internal-External scale (a 29-item forced choice scale) 
the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability scale (a 33-item true-false q 
tionnaire) were given to all the Ss.4 

On the Internal-External scale, active groups had lower external scoi e 
(X = 8.41) than nonactive groups (X = 11.83), and thus a signifi 
relationship was found between internal-external scores and social actic 


be a useful instrument for the prediction of social action. The Socia 
Desirability scale scores revealed no significant difference on need fi 
approval between members of the active group (X — 16.71) and memb 
of the nonactive group (X — 16.87). 


Department of Humanities and Social Sciences 
Indian Institute of Technology 
Kanpur 208016, U.P., India 


* Crowne, D., & Marlowe, D. The Approval Motive. New Vork: Wil J 
. 3 : Wiley, 1964. Rotter, J, 
HE ete eee ie н Versus external control of reinforcement. Psychol 
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MALE TRANSVESTISM AND SUBSISTENCE ECONOMY* 
Departments of Anthropology and Psychology, Pitser College 


ROBERT L. MUNROE AND RUTH Н. MUNROE 


Male transvestism has traditionally been interpreted by anthropologists 
as providing a sanctioned escape for boys unable to face the rigors of the 
male role.! A recent cross-cultural study failed to support one form of this 
hypothesis: institutionalized male transvestism was no more likely to ap- 
pear in societies with an emphasis on bravery in warfare than in societies 
without such emphasis.? Thus, insofar as expectations of bravery in war- 
fare constitute a potential difficulty for males in attainment of adequate 
sex-role performance, the traditional interpretation of male transvestism is 
not upheld. 

The present research pursues the question by restating the hypothesis in 
a broadened form. If a “rigorous male role” is construed to mean strong 
demands made on the energy and time of males, then a reasonable measure 
of the potential “escape value” of transvestism might be given in part by 
the relative contribution of men and women to the basic subsistence econ- 
omy. That is, male transvestism ought to appear more frequently in those 
societies in which "males make a greater contribution to the subsistence 
economy than do females. 7 

The sample consisted of 73 societies for which ratings were available on 
both male transvestism and the sexual division of labor in subsistence 
activities. Male transvestism, coded as either present or absent in an 
institutionalized form, occurred in 24 societies, or 33 percent of the cases. 
Male contribution to subsistence economy, coded as being either above 50 
Dercent or not, was greater than the female contribution in 56 societies, or 
77 percent of the cases. T 

Since male hegemony in subsistence was quite common, the hypothesis 
could be supported only if a very high proportion of the societies with male 
transvestism had a strong male contribution to the subsistence economy. 
This was in fact the case: whereas 32 of 49 societies without transvestism 
—— 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on September 15, 1976. 
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had a majority male subsistence contribution, all 24 societies with trans- 
vestism were characterized by male predominance in subsistence (Фф = 
.0004, Fisher Test). 

The finding is somewhat at variance with a previous study? that | 
found male transvestism to be associated with low overall differentiation 
between the male and female sex roles. Reanalysis of the data from the 
present study indicates that within the subsistence sphere, only the quan- E 
titative contribution of males, not the degree of task differentiation from 
females, is predictive of male transvestism. Reanalysis also indicates that 
the effects of male subsistence contribution and overall sex-role differentia- 
tion are independent of each other, and that their joint occurrence does not 
predict more strongly the presence of male transvestism. Thus, taken 
together, the results from this and previous research support the proposi- 
tion that a society is likely to institutionalize a male transvestite role if high 
subsistence requirements exist for the men or if differentiation between the 
male and female roles is relatively small. In the first instance, the concept 
of an “escape mechanism” seems applicable, and, in the second instance, - 
the concept of "response generalization" seems applicable. But whatever 
the psychological processes, a single institutional outcome appears to have _ 
been generated by two disparate sociocultural conditions. 
Pitzer College 
Claremont, California 91711 
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LOCUS OF CONTROL IN AMERICAN AND NORTHEASTERN 
NIGERIAN STUDENTS* 


Corning Community College 
GUNARS REIMANIS 


А comparison was made of individual item scores, as well as overall 
responses on Rotter's Internality-Externality Locus of Control Scale elicited 
from 96 Northeastern (NE) Nigerian teachers' college students and 200 
U.S. community college students of both sexes. Mean age was about 19 in 
both cultural groups. Most of the students in the Nigerian sample came 
from four similar ethnic groups, Bura, Pabur, Margi, and Higi, living in 
the Biu area of Northeastern Nigeria. Observations, proverbs, and litera- 
ture led the author to conclude that in this part of Nigeria destiny, originat- 
ing from ancestral family lineage, is believed to guide long-range outcomes 
in one's life. Destiny, however, is not synonymous with chance or luck, but 
determines the opportunity that one has for becoming successful or a social 
outcast. A woman's destiny is more restricted and for the most part 
involves bearing children and taking care of the compound. Women stu- 
dents, studying to become teachers, are in a transitional state with uncer- 
tainty about reconciling their traditional role with that of a teacher. 

The overall hypothesis was supported in that NE Nigerian students 
Scored significantly lower on internality than U.S. students. Mean inter- 
nality scores for males were 13.85 and 11.80 for the U.S. and NE Nigerian 
samples, respectively (t = 4.42, p < .005). The corresponding means for 
females were 12.58 and 10.84 (t = 2.37, p < .02). The difference for males 
was not significantly (p < .05) greater than that for females. Subsequent 
interviews indicated that female NE Nigerians for the most part responded 
to the test items on jobs, leadership, and world events as they perceived the 
topics to relate to males, since within their cultural context they could not 
see themselves in power roles. This may explain why NE Nigerian females 
did not score much lower on internality. They are powerless according to 
West rds but not their own. РЕЗ 

Since several significant sex related differences when individ- 
ual test items were compared, male and female samples were considered 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on September 17, 1976. 
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separately. On item 5 of the Rotter I-E scale significantly more U.S. тай 
than females endorsed the thought that the “idea that teachers are и 
students is nonsense,” (x? = 9.68, p < .01); and significantly more Ni 
men than women endorsed item 23, "There is a direct connection betw ‹ 
how hard I study and the grades I get" (у? = 8.93, p < .01). Possibly аз 
result of the recent achievements in women's equality, more U.S. wome 
than men agreed with item 12: “The average citizen can have an infli 
in government decisions" (y? = 13.61, р < .001). 

Results from individual item analysis were in the predicted directioi 
five items dealing with personal initiative versus destiny, NE Ni 
students chose significantly more than U.S. students to indicate that d - 
tiny determines long-range outcomes (males, у? = 47.28, p < .001; female 
X? = 32.50, p < .001). On items relating to government and politics Б 
Nigerian and U.S. students felt that there is not much one can do abo 
wars, corruption, and world events. On all of the items in the sch 
category significantly more U.S. than NE Nigerian students indicate 
feeling of control over their own school outcomes (males, x? — 10.56 
01; females, y* = 10.12, р < .01). On the three items dealing y 
friendship, only one was significantly different with more Nigerian th 


ing of what the scale measures in different cultures. 
Corning Community College 
Corning, New York 14830 


REPLICATIONS AND REFINEMEN TS 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide useful data substantiating, not substantiating, ov refining what 
we think we know; additional details concerning the results can be ob- 
tained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when indicated, 
by requesting supplementary material from Microfiche Publications. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL DISTANCE, MUTUAL GAZE, AND THE 
AFFILIATIVE-CONFLICT THEORY* 


University of Windsor, Canada 
Wayne А. Lesko! 


Argyle and Dean’s affiliative-conflict theory? states that interactants seek 
to establish an intimacy equilibrium point: i.e., a level of interaction that is 
a balance between the approach and avoidance tendencies present in any 
situation. Mutual gaze and interpersonal distance are two variables which 
affect the equilibrium point. A review of the literature by Patterson indi- 
cates that most studies have found that mutual gaze varies directly with the 
proximity of the interactants.? à 

The amount of gaze that may occur in a given interaction may be more a 
function of the psychological interpretations of a given. distance rather than 
the actual physical distance per se. As Hall has shown, identical distances 
may be reacted to differently depending upon the context in which they 
occur.* The present study sought to manipulate psychological ag 
while holding physical distance constant. It was hypothesized Бе е 
relationship between psychological distance and gaze would paralle пое 
of physical distance and gaze, with increased psychological distance being 
associated with increased mutual gaze. 
mee the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on July 16, 1976. Copy- 
hie ges would like to extend his appre anaa fo Dex Mae VE, бт an Frank W. 
Eye thee pi seach) and affiliation. Sociometry, 1965, 28, 
9-304. 
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Twenty pairs of female undergraduates discussed a TAT card for five 
minutes. In the psychologically-near condition they sat at opposite ends of 
a five-foot table. In the psychologically-distant condition, a large glass „ 
partition was placed on the table between the interactants. This barrier 
served to increase the psychological distance between the Ss while holding 
the physical distance constant across conditions.5 Ss in both conditions — 
were informed that we were interested in studying the "acquaintance 
process" in various contexts, and that some Ss would interact with a glass 
partition between them while other Ss would interact face-to-face without 
such a partition. Two concealed observers recorded the visual behavior of. 
the interactants. The dependent measures were the duration of mutual gaze 
and individual (nonreciprocated) gaze. 

Analysis of the data revealed that the duration of mutual gaze was 
significant [(18) = 2.1, р < .05], with more gaze occurring in the | 
psychologically-distant condition. However, the duration of individual gaze 
was not significant. 

The results of the present study parallel the findings of previous experi- 
ments involving mutual gaze and physical distance, with mutual gaze (but 
not individual gaze) being affected by psychological distance. In terms of 
the affiliative-conflict theory, the greater amount of mutual gaze associated 
with the psychologically-distant condition is a result of the stronger ap- 
proach forces present relative to the а 


psychologically-near condition. The study thus provides additional support 
for the affiliative- 


of a person's perceptions of a situation. The finding that only mutual gaze 


was affected by the manipulation suggests that mutual gaze and individual 
Eaze may serve different functions. 


University of Windsor 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada N9B 3P4 
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SEATING CHOICE, LEADERSHIP, AND LOCUS OF CONTROL* 
University of South Carolina 


J. M. HIERS AND R. V. HECKEL 


Do leaders have characteristic ways of spatially positioning themselves 
and definitive response patterns on the construct of locus of control? 
Further, can seating or locus of control responses suggest a potential for 
leadership? Bass and Klubeck! found a relationship between seating posi- 
tion and leadership emergence in leaderless group discussions. Howells and 
Becker? found that spatial position in the group was a major factor in 
determining leadership using a two seat vs. three seat arrangement around 
a table. Leaders typically chose the two seat side. Heckel? found a sig- 
nificant relationship between workshop participants occupying leader seats 
in a dining room and their peer-perceived role as leaders in the workshop. 

The present research is an attempt to blend observable behaviors, the 
voluntary seating choices of male and female Ss with the personality 
construct, locus of control, and individual data regarding leadership roles. 
It was hypothesized that Ss choosing leadership seating positions would 
show evidence of a higher total of leadership roles than those who choose 
more distant seating positions. Also, those choosing leadership positions 
would score more internal (LOC) than persons choosing more distant 
seating positions. 

Ss were 65 undergraduate university student volunteers—38 males, 27 
females. АП filled out a demographic questionnaire and the Rotter Locus of 
Control Scale. Each $ was instructed to select his preferred seat in five 
seating situations, each containing a table and three, four, and five chairs 
in various arrangements. No other persons were present, but 5 s were told 
to make choices with the understanding that all other chairs would be 
Occupied. The five seating arrangements were as follows: one head with 
two on one side; one on side with two opposite; one head, one side and two 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on July 26, 1976. Copy- 
la B ED Due Eee of seating arrangement on leaderless group discus- 
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on opposite side; two on side with three on opposite side; two on each 
with one at head. Data were analyzed with the use of correlations and 
tests on a combination of demographic variables, locus of control score: 
and seating preferences. 

There was a significant correlation (Pearson r) between IE and le 
ship seating positions (r — :34, p = .01), between sex and IE (r = 30, р 
-01), and between leadership roles and IE (r = .24, p = .05). No signific 


were those choices related to the other demographic variables (age, ma 
Status, years of education, race, or parental education and occupation) 

Results of ¢ tests revealed a significantly higher number of leaders 
roles for those persons falling above the mean on numbers of leadership 
seating choice compared with those below the mean @ = 2.78, p < O 
Sex and IE were significant (t = 17.63, p < .001). 

The significant linking of the behavioral measures relating to leade p 
seating choice and the personality construct, locus of control, and the 
further linking of leadership roles to i [ 
the parameters of the construct 1 
positioning in combination with 1 
able cues regarding leadership potential. 
University of South Carolina 
Social Problems Research Institute 
Columbia, South Carolina 29208 
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SEATING POSITION, INSTRUCTOR'S EYE CONTACT 
AVAILABILITY, AND STUDENT PARTICIPATION 
IN A SMALL SEMINAR* 


Newcomb College of Tulane University 


VALERIE CAPRONI, DOUGLAS LEVINE, EDGAR O'NEAL, 
PETER MCDONALD, AND GRAY GARWOOD 


From studies conducted in large classrooms and in the laboratory it 
seems safe to extrapolate that in seminar settings students in areas of high 
eye contact with the instructor would participate more than would students 
in areas of low eye contact.! It is not clear, however, whether eye contact, 
independent of self-selection factors, can facilitate participation in the 
classroom. It may simply be that students who wish to participate choose 
seats so as to maximize eye contact with the instructor. 

In order to ascertain whether eye contact availability is sufficient to 
increase participation, a graduate level social psychology course with 13 
students was observed for 12 days. The instructor's position was varied 
among the center seats on each of the four sides of the table so that he sat 
at each position three times. Before class, a folder was placed in the 
position in which the instructor would be sitting on that day. The instruc- 
tor's position change from class session to session seemed quite natural to 
the students, since they themselves could select different seats each time. 
Prior to the experiment, four levels of eye contact availability were desig- 
nated, varying from high (seats directly across from the instructor) to low 
(seats on both sides of the instructor), with seats adjacent to each of these 
areas constituting the intermediate levels. The dependent measure con- 
sisted of the number of times students initiated discourse with either the 
instructor or another student. The data were collected by observers 
situated behind a one-way mirror. Interobserver reliability was calculated 
with the use of Spearman’s rank correlation [p(11) = .87, p < .01]. 

An unweighted means ANOVA was performed on a 2 X 2 X 4 factorial 
design, with the use of sex of the student, whether the instructor was at a 
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side or an end position, and the four levels of eye contact availability as 
independent variables. Only eye contact availability was reliably related to 
participation, with students in high eye contact areas participating more 
than students in low eye contact areas [F (3/133) = 3.83, p < .02]. The 
relevant cell means, ranging from high to low eye contact availability, were 
3.46, 3.49, 2.41, ‚08, 


the Ў 

The results suggest that, at least їп this sample, when the operation of 
self-selection processes is minimal, eye contact availability is sufficient to 
influence the rate of participation of students in а small seminar. 


^ 
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INDIVIDUALIZATION AND TRAIT ATTRIBUTION* 
University of the Witwatersrand 


J. W. Maxx! 


Do people react more readily against a whole ethnic group than against 
an individual member of it? The answer was no, in initial research." 
Generally, there is not a simple relationship between attributions to the 
group and attributions to one of its members.’ Of help would be a clear 
distinction between an individual described abstractly and one identified 
“more concretely as a person".* 

One hundred first-year psychology students in South. Africa 
domly divided into four equal-sized groups. Apparently, all were 
classifiable as white; 84 were female; and all except eight 
English at home, For every S, the same setting, bask procedure, 
(except for Item 6) the same type of 20-item booklet was used 
previous experiment.’ For Group A, Item 
OBSTINATE, FIRM, PIG-HEADED, the one that һем describes 
behaviour of blacks when repeatedly refusing to accept good advice 
whites is... ." The place of blacks was taken by a Meck for 
black servant for Group С, and Maria (а black servant) for 
the place of whites was taken by а white for В, а white 
and Mary (a white employer) for D. 


i 

Hm 

HIT 
uit 


sponse, 2 to obstinate, and 3 to pig-headed. The mean sores for Groups A. 
B, C, and D were respectively 1,92, 2.12, 2.00, and 2.44. (In each group. 
male means were closely similar to female.) The ‚0% level was stipulated for 
_* Received in the нагі Обн, Provisctown, Манн динне, am Anus b Pe 
NA I v ren M. Masa, 5. M. Hughes, L Меоем. C. A 
MacDonald, L. E. AL =k 54 
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significance: the F of 4.09 (between-groups 55: 3.92; within-groups SS: 
30.64) was significant; and the Newman-Keuls test disclosed a signifies 
difference between the mean for Group D and each of the other means 
not between any two of the other means. 

Presumably the less personalized labels for individuals had much th 
same impact as the labels for abstract groups because the former labels 
were themselves quite abstract. The individual referred to was not por- 
trayed concretely, could have been interpreted as a typical individual, and — 

' Was not specified as unique. The answer to the question posed initially. 
that the group was stigmatized to much the same extent as the individu 
or to a distinctly lesser extent. True, like the label for the individual, 
label for a subgroup of many individuals (for example, “blacks at this 
college")? can vary in specificity. Given specificity, the group might turn 
out to be stigmatized more readily than hitherto. 
Department of Psychology 
University of the Witwatersrand 
Johannesburg 2001 South Africa 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under this heading appear summaries of data which, in 500 words or 
less, would increase our comprehension of socially compelling problems, 
hopefully move us somewhat closer to a solution, and clearly show promise 
of transcending their own origin in the Zeitgeist; additional details con- 
cerning the results can be obtained by communicating directly with the 
investigator or, when indicated, by requesting supplementary material from 
Microfiche Publications. 
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THE SOCIAL NEEDS OF KIBBUTZ AND URBAN 
ISRAELI YOUTH* 


Bar-Ilan University, Israel 
YoEL YINON AND NILI FREEDMAN 


According to Amir,! soldiers raised in the kibbutz exhibited a more 
successful functioning in the army, compared to other enlisted men. Their 
advantage was seen in the larger proportion of them volunteering for 
combat units, their promotion in commanding roles, as well as their success 
in various army courses. The present study investigated whether there are 
differences between kibbutz and urban youth on three socialization vari- 
ables presumably related to Amir's results: The needs for achievement and 
social approval, and the internalization of collectivisitic values. It was 
expected that kibbutz youth would be higher on each of these variables 
than the urban youth. í 

Two hundred and thirty-three males, some from kibbutzim, s 
the city, some draftee soldiers and some high-school seniors, were mea- 
sured on an Achievement Scale,? a Social Approval Scale,’ and a Social 


Responsibility Scale.* 


ome from 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on July 8, 1976. Copy- 


xr us. o the Kibbutz-born soldier in the Israel Defense Forces. 
NEC FRAGORE achieving tendency. Educ. & Psychol. Meas., 1969, 29, 
M po D. P., & Marlowe, D. The Approval Motive: Studies in Evaluative Depen- 
Ex ro MERI & Meehl, P. E. A personality scale for social responsibil- 
ity. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1952, 47, 73-80. 
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The Achievement Scale was administered twice, and in both cases the — 
results showed that urban soldiers and high-school seniors had significantly 
greater need for achievement than their kibbutz counterparts.* Three ad- 
ministrations of the Social Approval Scale showed that both urban soldiers — 
and high-school seniors expressed a significantly greater need for social - 
approval than their kibbutz counterparts. Urban high-school seniors also 
scored higher on the Social Responsibility Scale compared to their kibbutz 
counterparts. Thus, the results were contrary to expectations, and elimi- _ 
nated three possible explanations of Amir's findings. The unexpected 1 
findings with regard to the need for achievement might be attributed to the 
insufficient weight of the factors related to the development of the need for _ 
achievement which are present in the process of socialization in the kib- 
butz, according to the literature, as compared with their weight in the same 
process taking place in the city. The higher score of the kibbutz, compared - 
to the urban youth, on the Social Approval Scale, might reflect the overac- - 
ceptance by members of the second generation in the kibbutz of the norm 
of the individual freedom, after a long period of stressing the dominance of 
public opinion. There are some indications of such a phenomenon in Cohen 1 
and Rosner.$ { 

Finally, it is hard to identify the reasons for the higher score of the urban 
vs. kibbutz youth on the Social Responsibility Scale. 
Department of Psychology 
Bar-Ilan University 
Ramat-Gan, Israel 
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SOME ATTITUDINAL DETERMINANTS OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL CONCERN* 


Tokushima University, Japan 
OsAMU IWATA 


Demographic variables such as age, ethnicity, education, and social 
status have been found to be significant determinants of the attitude 
toward environmental pollution.! Although some personal attributes and 
attitude dimensions are supposed to be important factors, they have not 
been much studied. The present study investigated how conservatism, 
authoritarianism, masculinity-femininity (M-F), approach to information of 
environmental problems (Approach), confidence in science and technology 
(Confidence), and appreciation of natural beauty (Appreciation) affect envi- 
ronmental concern. 

Complete data of 118 Japanese female college students were collected. 
Conservatism and authoritarianism were respectively measured by 12 and 
13 five-point scales.2 M-F was measured by 15 three-point scales.? An 
Environmental Concern Scale (ECS) was developed for this study, consist- 
ing of 83 five-point scales divided into seven dimensions: Approach, 
Confidence, Appreciation, purchasing attitude, awareness of causes of pol- 
lution, insight of consequences of pollution, and coping with pollution. Ss 
were required to check their suitable responses on all the scales, indicating 
how much they agreed or disagreed with their statements. On the basis of 
correlation coefficients calculated among scales associated with Approach, 
Confidence, and Appreciation, five, four, and four scales were respectively 
selected to represent them in that order. High- and low-scored groups were 

* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, On July 20, 1976. Copy- 


Br ES Py K. Environmental concern and Lake Tahoe: A idy ct ay 
perceptions, backgrounds, and attitudes. Environ. & Behav., 1972, A: LE A Жайы К. 
E. The impact of political orientation on environmental attitudes and actio д Н. 

Behav., 1975, Т, 428-454. Koenig, D. J. Additional research on environmental activism. 
NICA КО PAR California Psychological Inventory. Jap. Psychol. Rev., 


aka, K. A study of conservatism 
1972, 15, 351-466 ОШ Малаа а ун & Ј. В. Patterson's method. 


is of social attitude by 
Proc. ee D freie Assoc. Japanese Educ. Psychol., 1972, 218-219. d DET 
3 Tada, K. Masculinity-Femininity dimensions in personality—A two-dimensional ap 
proach. Japanese Psychol. Rev., 1973, 16, 189-208. 
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selected in terms of respective independent variables and were compared 
their responses to question items of ECS. І 
Although moderate coefficient (r = .407, р < .001) was obtained between 
conservatism and authoritarianism, there was positive environmental cor 
cern for higher conservatism while negative for higher authoritarianism, 
Higher femininity was found to contribute to positive environmental ci 
cern but was associated with less effort or intention for pollution conti 
On the other hand, Approach and Appreciation were very potently а! 
positively related with higher environmental concern. But there was a loy 
correlation coefficient of r = .252 (p < .02) between the two traits. Result 
of Confidence indicate that higher confidence had moderate and neg 
contribution to environmental concern.* 
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Tokushima University 
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Tokushima City 770, Japan 
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A NOTE ON THE GENERALITY OF MANAGERS' PERCEPTIONS 
OF UNION MEMBERS* 


Graduate School of Business, University of Alabama, and New Vork State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University 


ROBERT А. SNYDER AND ТОУЕ HELLAND HAMMER 


The likelihood that persons or groups with apparently opposing interests 
will perceive and evaluate their own characteristics and behaviors as being 
different from those of others is well documented.! For example, the 
history of industrial disputes has led to the widely held expectation that 
managers and labor union representatives will perceive members of the 
other group as being quite different from themselves in personality traits 
and value systems. Haire? experimentally demonstrated the differential 
perceptions of management by labor and vice versa in a study of 76 labor 
leaders and 108 managers. He found that manager Ss attributed positive 
characteristics to managers and negative characteristics to union represen- 
tatives. These findings were reversed for labor leader Ss. In the two 
decades since Haire collected his data, labor-manager conflict has become 
institutionalized to the point where the opposing parties have accepted the 
legitimacy of the other, and the relationship between labor and manage- 
ment is presumably more tolerant.? Differential perceptions of union rep- 
resentatives versus managers may be a less pervasive phenomenon in 
today’s organizations. Dis 

As part of a larger study, 71 upper level managers (82%) of a unionized 
medium size glass manufacturing plant in a Mid-Atlantic state described 
traits (e.g., opinionated, adaptable) and value orientations (e.g., organiza- 
tional profit versus employee welfare) of two fictitious persons, presented to 
the Ss with a picture and biographical sketch. Following Haire's proce- 
dure, one person was identified as a manager, the other as the union’s 
secretary-treasurer. Ss also described themselves using the trait and value 

* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on August 26, 1976. 
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orientation scales. (Since union members were not included in the larger 
study no similar data exists for this group.) 
Contrary to Haire's results, considerable congruence was found between 
Ss’ descriptions of managers and union representatives. Correlations be- _ 
tween the two sets of descriptions were .63 (p < .001) for traits and .45 (р | 
< .001) for value orientations. Ss’ self-descriptions were as closely related 
to their descriptions of the stimulus-managers as to the stimulus-union 
representatives. For value orientation, self-ratings and ratings of stim- _ 
ulus-managers correlated .28 (p < .05), while self-ratings and ratings of 
union representatives correlated .27 (p < .05). With the trait descriptions, _ 
these relationships were .35 (p < .01) and .21 (n.s.), respectively. $4 
The present study shows that organization management may not dis- x 
criminate between “managers” and “union representatives" when describ- — 
ing members of these groups with the use of the very items which discrimi- 
nated between managers and labor leaders 20 years ago. Less discriminat- 
ing perceptions today may be a result of increased exposure of each group 
to the other through extended uses of participative decision-making and 
worker-management councils, a growth of public sector unionism and 
overall increases in general educational levels, all leading to the realization 
of intergroup similarities in purposes and values. We feel the present 
findings show the possible danger of operating on untested assumptions 
about perceptual differences between managers and union members, lest: 
they become self-fulfilling. Differences may not exist in all instances, and 
researchers and organizational personnel should be advised to examine the 
validity of the assumptions within a given organization before taking 
actions based on them. 1 
Graduate School of Business 
The University of Alabama 
University, Alabama 35486 
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ABBREVIATIONS OF WORDS USED IN THE TITLES OF 
JOURNALS 


(One-word titles are never abbreviated. The word "the" is not used, 


nor its equivalent in any other language. The word "of" or its equivalent 
in other languages is used only to discriminate what would otherwise be 
identical titles in different languages. The word “апа” is always used, but 
indicated by *&" in the Roman alphabet. Only English words are indi- 
cated here, but the corresponding words in other languages should receive 
а corresponding abbreviation. All abbreviations and all one-word titles 


should be in italics.) 
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Preparation of Manuscripts for The Journal Press 


l. The proper sequence for the parts of your submitted manuscript is as follows: (0) te 
(b) references, (c) footnotes, (d) tables, (e) figures, and (f) figure legends. However, mon! 
graphs start with a table of contents and may have an acknowledgment page before the te: 
and an appendix immediately after the text. 


2. Use heavy typewriter paper, 8% X 11 inches, double-space all: lines, and leave et 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS | 


for editorial work. Do not use onionskin, odd sizes, and abrasive or wax finishes. 
3. Submit original typewritten version and one copy. Retain second copy for proofing Ё 
4. Retype any page on which written corrections have been made. | 
5, Do not begin a sentence with a numeral. 
76. A'summary-at the beginning of the text is required for articles over 500 words, 
Each quotation should indicate the page number of the original source. The original | 


1. 

lisher must. give permission for lengthy quotations and use of tables or figures. 
8. Do not fold. you manuscript. ; 
9. Enclose a submission letter, with a statement that the manuscript is, not under considerati 


elsewhere, If you are wn to the Editors, kindly give your credentials. ; 
£ 
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FORMAT AND SPECIFIC INSTRUCTIONS : 


А. Text Divisions {. 
L THE TITLES ОЕ JOURNAL ARTICLES AND THE MAJOR SUBDIVISIONS 
OF MONOGRAPHS ARE PRINTED IN TEN-POINT CAPS 
CENTERED ON THE PAGE 


А. THE NEXT SUBDIVISION TITLE 15 PRINTED IN CAPS AND SMALL CAPS CENTERED ON THE PAi 
1. Then Italics, with Principal Words, Upper and er Case, Centered on the Page ri 
a. Then italics, upper and lower case, 1-ет run-in side head. bu 
(1). Then italics, upper and lower case, 2-em run-in side head. 
(a). Then italics, upper and lower case, 3-em run-in side head. 
[Further subdivision should be merged into the text without 
and should be numbered with small letters.] 


marginal indentation 


В. REFERENCES t 
References ,should be arranged in alphabetical order by author, numbered and referred 
to in the text by number (2). Double-space! 
The proper form of a book refetence is as follows: 
2. Dok, J. The Preparation of Manuscripts. New York: Holt, 1963, Pp. 400-418. 
The Proper form of a journal reference is as follows: 
Dor,*J. The’ preparation of manuscripts. J. Gen. Psychol., 1963. 68, 450-462. 


If in the text it is desirable to refer to a page, thus (2, р, 45). 


2. 


C. Footnotes 


Use as few as possible and number consecutively in the text thus.’ 
1 Footnote (on the separate footnote page). Double-space! 


m D. TABLES 


` Each table should be typed on a Separate sheet and should be Arabic numbered (Table 2)4 
г Each column requires a heading. Vertical lines should be avoided. Mention tables consecutively 
in the text and indicate approximate insertion points. 


. E. FIGURES | 

Figures should be submitted as rints of the roximate size for final reproductioi | 
(ordinarily 4-44 inches in widt anm fn and к be sharp and clean. Figure: 
should be Arabic numbered (Figure in the text, and have consecutive mention and approxi: 
mate insertion points. Each figure ; ires a legend, but all legends should be submitted double 
spaced on-a separate Figure Legends page. i 
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